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THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD  GOOSE 


To 

My  Good  Friend 
Robert  Soots. 


From  across  the 
mad 

hurried  way 

Above  the  noise 
and  din 

Beckoning  me  to 
a  life 

I  knew  so  free 

I  hear  the  call 
of  my  . 

Wild  Goose  Friends. 


Down  beside  the  open  sea 

Ever  there^  I  long  to  be 

Comes  so  loud  and  clear 
to  me 

The  haunting  of 
the  Wild  Goose 
Call 

Inland  high  above 
the  sea  oats 
Wall 

Only  a  few 

Still  hear  this  call. 


Lonnie  D.  Small 
Buies  Creek,  N.  C. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected of  our  waterfowl,  the 
canvasback  is  a  deep-water 
duck,  preferring  the  open 
sounds  and  bays.  Gray,  rough 
days,  with  a  spitting  of  rain  or 
sleet  often  move  the  canvas- 
back  best.  They  may  fly  low 
and  come  to  rest  quickly,  soon 
to  nervously  take  to  the  air 
again.  Watch  those  long  shots! 
Painting  by  Mike  Smith. 


AH  new  reforestation  plantings  on  the  Air  Station  include  10 
percent  hardwoods  (above)  to  provide  benefits  to  wildlife. 
District  Game  Biologist  Sam  Poole  (center)  observes  one  of 
the  many  wildlife  plantings  made  on  the  Station.  The  Sta- 
tion's Conservation  Department's  forestry  program  includes 
leaving  enough  mast  trees  (like  the  white  oak  below)  to  pro- 
vide wildlife  food  during  the  winter. 
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Change 


by  Luther  Partin 


T 

■LlHERE  are  all  kinds  of  change — pocket  change, 
change  of  pace,  environmental  change  and  change  of 
programs. 

It  was  this  latter  type  of  change  that  occurred  on 
the  Cherry  Point  Marine  Air  Station  in  1961  and  pro- 
duced some  excellent  dividends  in  wildlife-based  rec- 
reation for  the  beneficiaries. 

An  article  in  the  July  edition  of  WILDLIFE  that  year 
"Game  Management  By  The  Numbers,"  renewed  in- 
terest in  wildlife  management  practices  on  the  Station. 
Cooperative  efforts  between  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  Station  personnel  resulted  in  planning 
a  long-range  wildlife  habitat  restoration  program  co- 
ordinated with  the  forestry  program.  The  action  phase 
of  the  plan  produced  results  —  almost  too  well.  Deer 
became  so  abundant  they  caused  concern  on  the  air 
strips. 

An  either  sex  deer  season  was  held  to  control  the 
population.  While  the  recommended  number  was  not 
harvested,  a  sufficient  number  was  bagged  to  reduce 
the  population  in  the  immediate  area  and  lower  the 
hazard  to  aircraft. 

Other  management  practices  put  into  effect  included 
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This  is  another  in  the  series  of  reports 
from  the  various  military  bases  in  North 
Carolina,  describing  their  wildlife  man- 
agement practices. 


constructing  ponds  for  fish  and  waterfowl,  erecting 
wood  duck  nest  boxes  and  a  feeding  program  for  fish. 
Equipment  for  land  preparation  and  money  for  seed 
and  fertilizer  has  been  made  available  with  the  result 
that  food  plantings  have  grown  to  a  total  of  88  acres 
in  1970.  Emphasis  is  now  on  a  more  permanent  type 
of  feed  plot  in  rotation  with  the  forestry  program. 

The  first  deer  census  in  the  history  of  the  Station 
was  conducted  last  year  with  help  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Three  representative  areas  were  selected  for 
the  drive.  The  following  letter  describes  the  results: 
Captain  J.  D.  Guerin,  U.S.M.C. 
Logistics  Officer 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
Cherry  Point,  North  Carolina  28533 
Dear  Captain  Guerin: 

A  deer  census  was  conducted  on  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  March  6,  1971  at  your  request. 

Marines,  marine  wives,  Wildlife  Commission  person- 
nel and  nine  wildlife  students  from  the  Wayne  Com- 
munity College  and  their  instructors  participated  in  the 
deer  drives  of  the  three  representative  areas.  This  gave 
us  a  total  of  60  people  driving  the  three  separate 
counts. 

Cooperation  was  excellent,  and  the  entire  census  was 
conducted  in  a  precise  manner. 

Using  the  three  areas  and  their  comparable  acreage 
of  deer  habitat  on  the  station,  approximately  700  deer 
are  now  occupying  the  available  deer  range.  Deductions 
were  made  for  living  quarters,  other  buildings,  concrete 
run-ways  and  miscellaneous  areas. 

With  a  population  of  approximately  700  deer,  it  is 
believed  that  a  30  percent  harvest  (210)  would  be 
advisable  this  coming  hunting  season.  The  findings  of 
the  census  definitely  indicate  a  need  for  an  either  sex 
season  to  help  harvest  these  210  deer. 

Appreciation  is  extended  to  Sgt.  N.  E.  Darnell,  the 
Air  Station  rangers,  Protector  W.  West,  and  Wayne 
Community  College  personnel  for  their  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  conducting  this  census. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Sam  F.  Poole 

Wildlife  Biologist,  District  Two 

Military  bases  have  made  an  important  contribution 
to  wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  They  play  a  dual  role  in 
providing  recreation  for  their  own  personnel,  and  by 
providing  sanctuary  where  big  game  population  can 
increase,  with  the  surplus  overflowing  into  adjacent 
private  lands. 

We  salute  the  Cherry  Point  Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
for  its  conservation  program.  May  good  public  relations 
and  game  management  continue  to  grow  "by  the 
numbers."  ^ 


Above,  a  planting  of  grain  sorghum  ("Egyptian  wheat")  is  in- 
spected. The  seed  heads  of  this  plant  bend  or  break  when 
ripe,  providing  quail  food.  Areas  of  natural  cover  such  as  that 
below,  supplemented  by  wildlife  food  and  additional  cover 
plantings,  are  used  extensively  by  all  types  of  wildlife  on  the 
Cherry  Point  Air  Station.  "Duck  Pond"  (lower)  is  managed  for 
both  fishing  and  waterfowl. 
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^I^NCLE  Remus  knew  character  when  he  saw 
it.  The  three  main  critters  in  his  folk  tales  were 
caricatures  of  real  animals.  Brer  Rabbit  was  light- 
ning fast,  smart — in  fact,  witty.  Slow  moving,  big 
bears  were  emphasized  by  Brer  Bear.  The  wily 
Brer  Fox  was  the  villian,  ".  .  .  I'm  gonna  catch 
Brer  Rabbit  .  .  ."  was  his  main  aim  in  life.  Uncle 
Remus  endowed  him  with  a  fair  degree  of  sagacious 
intelligence.  Brer  Fox  thought  up  "de  tar-baby" 
and  any  other  deceitful  plan  the  tales  needed. 

But  poor  Brer  Fox  still  carries  the  misnomer — 
villian — with  which  Uncle  Remus  dubbed  him. 

To  the  contrary,  our  North  American  Red  Fox 
is  probably  the  world's  greatest  mouse  catcher. 
Closely  related  to  dogs  and  wolves,  the  fox  is  also 
a  carnivorous  mammal  whose  diet  consists  mainly 
of  animal  flesh.  He  eats  carrion,  fruits,  vegetables, 
small  game  and  poultry,  but  most  of  all,  vermin 
such  as  mice.  Seldom  does  he  kill  animals  larger 
than  rabbits,  though  rarely  fawns  have  been  the 
known  kill  of  foxes. 

An  extraordinary  mouse  destroyer,  he  rates  as 
the  best  friend  of  livestock  farmers,  orchardists  and 
grain  farmers.  His  love  of  fowl  in  his  diet,  however, 
makes  poultry  men  his  main  enemy. 

Few  creatures,  except  man,  hunt  the  fox.  A 
spectacular  sporting  animal,  he  is  skilled  in  deceiv- 
ing hounds  and  avoiding  traps.  When  pursued  by 
hounds,  the  fox's  usual  gait  of  a  slow  mincing  trot, 
tail  carried  low,  changes  to  a  run  with  a  fluid 
bounding  motion.  Waiting  for  the  dogs  to  come 
within  sight,  the  fox  darts  between  the  cars  on  a 
busy  highway  and  the  hounds,  thinking  only  of 
the  visible  prey,  follow  to  their  deaths  as  the  fox 
watches  safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Al- 
most as  if  the  fox  reads  Uncle  Remus  himself. 


Exhibiting  many  dog-like  traits,  these 
young  foxes  are  wild  and  seldom  make 
good  pets.  Foxes  are  valuable  mo  users. 


The  other  man-enemy  of  the  Red  Fox  is  the  trap- 
per. The  pelt  of  the  fox  is  a  valuable  fur,  the  dur- 
ability of  it  is  40  percent  that  of  otter.  Fur  farming 
(raising  foxes  in  cages  for  their  pelts)  has  saved 
the  Red  Fox  from  eventual  extinction  as  the  de- 
mand for  fur  exceeds  the  native  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals. These  farms,  beside  being  a  valuable  aid  to 
wildlife  conservation,  have  bred  exceptionally  fine 
pelts  and  increased  the  color  phases  which  were 
rare  in  the  natural  state,  thus  continuing  to  deplete 
the  desire  for  the  wild  animals.  These  color  phases 
range  from  the  usual  reddish  shade  to  pure  black, 
silver,  and  a  cross  (brownish  yellow  with  a  dark 
band  over  the  shoulders  crossing  a  dark  band  down 
the  back).  A  pair  of  the  silver  breeders  has  sold 
for  $35,000. 

The  Red  Fox  differs  from  other  foxes  in  that  the 
tail  has  a  white  tip  and  the  large,  pointed  ears  are 
heavily  suffused  with  black.  The  coat  is  full,  con- 
sisting of  long  guard  hairs  and  soft,  fine  underfur. 
The  male  is  larger  than  the  female  and  the  tail 
bushier.  The  sexes  are  colored  alike,  a  golden 
brown  or  reddish  above  and  white  beneath  with 
black  legs  and  a  pointed  nose.  The  young  cubs 
have  black  on  the  muzzle  and  back  of  their  ears. 
The  Red  Fox  attains  a  length  to  41",  including  a 
16"  tail,  height  to  16"  at  the  shoulder,  and  weight 
to  14  pounds.  His  eye  teeth  are  well  developed  and 
the  jaws  strong  as  in  all  carnivorous  mammals.  His 
voice  consists  of  an  occasional  yap,  though  he  uses 
it  rarely.  As  do  the  other  members  of  the  dog 
family  (canidae),  he  walks  on  his  toes  (digiti- 
grade). 

Found  in  wooded  and  farm  lands  particularly 
where  there  is  mixed  cover,  the  Red  Fox  ranges 
the  North  American  continent,  through  all  wood- 
ed Alaska  and  Canada,  south  throughout  the  United 
States,  except  for  a  Pacific  Coast  strip,  southern 
Gulf  states,  and  parts  of  the  southwest.  He  is  ap- 
parently most  abundant  in  country  where  quail, 
grouse,  and  rabbits  are  also  plentiful. 

Strictly  monogamous,  the  foxes  mate  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  Four  to  ten  young  are  born  51 
days  later  in  a  clean  den.  They  are  blind  eight  to 
nine  days,  remaining  in  the  den  three  to  five  weeks. 
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TJCaU  RH®  F@H 


by  Betty  R.  Ford 

Hickory,  N.  C. 


PAINTING  BY  CLARK  BRONSON 


They  are  independent  at  five  months,  full  grown 
at  18  months,  with  a  life  span  to  12  years.  The 
cubs  silently  play  in  front  of  their  home  den,  when 
well  screened  from  view,  much  in  the  playful  way 
their  cousins,  dogs,  do.  The  male  hunts  at  night 
and  early  morning  to  feed  the  young  and  his  fe- 
male, stalking  with  great  skill  and  patience — 
ending  with  a  lightning-quick  pounce.  At  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  he  will  lead  enemies  away  from  the 
den. 

The  den  is  usually  an  abandoned  burrow  which 
the  fox  enlarges,  located  in  or  at  the  edge  of  a 
clearing  that  has  good  visibility  and  a  sunny  ex- 
posure. 

The  fox  has  excellent  senses  which  he  employs 


in  his  hunting.  He  is  intelligent  with  perceptive 
faculties,  hereditary  knowledge,  exceptional  reason 
and  a  good  memory.  However,  he  does  not  make  a 
good  pet,  even  when  raised  from  a  pup.  His  temp- 
erament is  hysterical,  timid  and  full  of  senseless 
fear,  a  b  a  d  combination  with  a  great  deal  of 
nervous  energy.  His  receptivity  in  training  and 
efficency  execution  are  near  zero.  He  is  inclined 
to  bite  when  frightened  by  a  sudden  move  or  noise 
and  can  kill  himself  if  sufficiently  scared. 

Uncle  Remus  was  right  about  Brer  Fox.  Wily, 
sagacious,  intelligent  and  deceitful,  ole  Brer  Fox 
should  remain  a  wild  creature  in  man's  domain, 
allowed  to  hunt  Brer  Rabbit  through  the  briar 
patches  as  long  as  he  desires.  ^ 
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FOXHOUND! 


by  Duane  Raver 


W 

¥  ¥  HAT  sort  of  a  critter  will  slam  full  speed  into  a 
tangle  of  briars  and  brambles,  run  for  hours  and  hours 
over  any  kind  of  ground,  almost  ripping  the  very  pads 
off  its  feet,  emerge  with  gouges  and  cuts  around  the 
eyes,  ears,  and  muzzle,  and  then  repeat  the  entire 
bone-tiring  chase  the  next  day  and  the  next?  And  for 
what?  Maybe  a  glimpse  of  what  it's  after,  but  usually 
nothing  more;  or  a  rare  time  when  the  quarry  is  treed 
or  even  more  rarely,  caught. 

The  answer,  you  say,  must  be  something  with  not  a 
lick  of  sense,  and  a  total  disregard  for  life  and  limb. 
Well,  you'd  be  about  half  right.  The  critter  in  question 
is  a  foxhound,  and  the  good  ones  do  seem  to  have 
little  regard  for  their  own  well  being  when  it  comes  to 
the  chase.  But  sense?  You  try  matching  wits  with  a 
fox  and  see  if  you  don't  agree  that  the  foxhound,  no 
matter  how  thoughtless  he  is  of  his  own  comfort,  must 
be  among  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  crafty  hunting 
dogs. 

Hundreds  of  foxhound  owners  and  handlers  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  gathered  at 
Laurinburg  last  November  for  the  National  Foxhunters 
Association  Field  Trials  to  select  the  National  Champion 
foxhounds.  Pickup  trucks  with  comfortable  dog  shelters 
fabricated  on  the  back,  trailers,  converted  school  buses, 
tents,  plain  and  fancy  automobiles  ...  all  descended 
on  the  sandhills  area  along  with  around  a  thousand 
assorted  Walker  hounds. 

The  men  who  own  and  handle  these  special  dogs 
are  just  about  in  a  class  by  themselves  too.  It's  a 
mixture  of  fellowship,  good-natured  ribbing,  and  dead 
serious  competition  with  these  gentlemen.  Dog  swap- 
ping ($400  is  frequently  rejected  as  a  bid  for  a  good 
dog),  story-telling,  and  plenty  of  tobacco  chewing  is 
mingled  with  the  field  running  of  the  hounds  and  a 
bench  show  for  selecting  the  best  dogs. 

It's  hard  work  for  both  the  men  (and  there  are 
numerous  lady  dog  owners,  too)  and  their  hounds;  the 
day  really  starts  in  the  early  afternoon  of  the  day  be- 
fore any  given  running.  Meticulous  care  is  given  the 
hounds,  making  sure  that  they  are  well  fed  and  housed. 

Since  identification  of  the  dogs  by  the  many  judges 
is  of  utmost  importance,  large  numbers  are  painted  on 
the  hounds'  sides  the  afternoon  before  the  field  run- 
ning. The  numbers  are  selected  by  lot  and  assigned 
the  dogs.  Fast-drying  nonirritating  paints  are  used  and 


often  white  numerals  are  made  more  visible  by  adding 
an  orange  day-glow  stripe. 

Judges  are  on  horseback,  in  jeeps,  and  even  on  foot, 
stationed  at  strategic  spots  to  catch  all  the  action  when 
the  mass  of  hounds  is  turned  loose  at  dawn.  Trailing 
hounds  are  followed,  observed,  and  scored  in  various 
ways.  If  a  hound  lies  down  or  stops  trailing,  it  is 
eliminated  from  further  competition. 

John  Jackson  of  Boone,  North  Carolina,  put  his  per- 
sonal philosophy  this  way:  "The  chase  is  really  the 
big  thing;  we  don't  actually  want  to  kill  or  catch  the 
fox.  We're  sort  of  matching  wits  with  the  fox,  red  or 
gray.  The  hounds  are  sportsmen,  and  so  are  the  foxes. 
You  know  good  and  well  that  a  fox  could  get  clean 
away  from  most  any  hound  —  and  usually  does;  he 
seems  to  actually  enjoy  the  sport  as  much  as  we  do." 
And  then  John  added  something  that  you  don't  hear 
very  often,  "I  just  can't  kill  game  .  .  .  doves,  quail, 
deer.  It's  not  that  I'm  the  least  bit  tender  hearted,  I 
just  don't  see  any  sense  in  killing  something  simply 
for  the  so-called  sport  of  killing  it.  Now,  I'll  humanely 
eliminate  a  foxhound  that  doesn't  measure  up  to  our 
strict  standards,  but  that  seems  to  me  more  purposeful 
than  killing  wildlife." 

John  was  very  clear  in  his  position  about  the  foxes 
themselves:  "Most  people  think  that  foxes  are  killers, 
that  they  raid  hen  houses  and  slaughter  chickens  right 
and  left.  This  just  isn't  so.  The  fox,  like  most  all  wild 
things,  kills  to  eat  and  takes  only  as  much  as  he  needs 
right  then.  You  know,"  John  added,  "we  could  all 
learn  a  lot  about  proper  living  from  wild  things;  they 
don't  waste  a  thing,  don't  fight  among  themselves,  and 
they  keep  their  living  areas  clean.  And  foxes  are  actual- 
ly beneficial  to  man.  Without  them,  the  farmer  would 
soon  be  overrun  with  rats,  mice  and  other  small  mam- 
mals. The  fox  is  even  great  on  catching  grasshoppers." 

John  Jackson,  like  all  this  fox-hunting  clan,  has  an 
abiding  interest  in  and  a  love  for,  all  of  Nature.  Many 
of  them  feel,  for  example,  that  perhaps  the  fox  deserves 
more  protection  under  the  law  than  it  now  receives. 
These  men  aren't  interested  simply  in  the  perpetuation 
of  their  own  sport,  but  rather  they  want  all  living  things 
to  live  in  harmony  and  balance. 

The  world  of  the  foxhound  and  the  foxhound  man  is 
a  different  world  than  the  one  most  of  the  rest  of  us 
see;  and  maybe  it's  a  better  world.  ^ 
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This  large  dog  kennel  barn  was  constructed  by  the  Wildlife  Commission 
on  land  acquired  by  the  Foxhunter's  Association.  It  is  located  near 
Laurinburg  and  was  filled  to  capacity  at  the  November  field  trials. 
Many  of  the  pickup  trucks  were  decorated  with  portraits  of  both  hounds 
and  foxes  (right). 


Although  she  didn't  win  this  time,  Taylor's  Ann,  owned  by  John 
Jackson  of  Boone,  N.  C,  and  W.  O.  Taylor  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  is  the  Mary- 
land State  Bench  Champion,  and  makes  a  mighty  pretty  picture. 
Crimson  Big  Girl  (right)  owned  by  Ray  Humphries  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
shows  the  style  that  won  her  National  Bench  Champion  honors  for 
1971.  A  Kentucky  hound,  Edd  L.,  (not  shown)  owned  by  B.  J.  Hensley 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  John  Lebon  of  Junction  City,  Ky.,  was  named 
all-age  champion. 
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Blacksburg,  Va. 
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The  Fake 
Opossum  you  have  an  eerie  look 
Flaying  Possum  in  a  shrubby  nook. 
Go  ahead  .  .  .  pretend  you're  dead 
Twirl  around — then  be  still  as  lead. 
Hide  on  ground  or  in  a  big  tree 
We  know — at  night  you  look  'n  see. 


You  make  us  shudder  and  go  our  way 

While  you  feign  death — your  game  to  play. 

Most  folks  don't  care  for  a  faking  style 

But  to  a  possum  it  might  beguile. 

And  although  people  like  to  know  the  truth 

If  near  us — please  fake — we  won't  say  uncouth. 

Grace  Oliphant 


•  It  was  Homer's  frustrated  bark,  the  same  one 
he  uses  when  he's  confronted  with  a  log  that's  just 
too  heavy  to  carry  home.  He  would  exclaim  his 
frustration,  run  up  to  where  we  were  standing, 
then  back  again  to  the  blackberry  thicket  for  an- 
other bark. 

We  simply  took  our  time,  sure  that,  as  always, 
it  was  nothing  but  a  big  log.  But  we  were  wrong. 
Caught  in  the  blackberry  patch,  with  nary  a  tree 
to  climb,  was  a  young  opossum.  Down  the  hill  a 
ways,  was  a  well-endowed  apple  tree  with  enough 
food  to  outlast  a  whole  pack  of  dogs  waiting  at  the 
bottom.  But  that  tree  was  just  too  far  for  the  slow 
waddling  trot  of  the  'possum  to  get  him  there. 

Homer,  waggingly  proud,  was  now  quiet,  sniff- 
ing his  also-quiet  find.  No  wonder,  though,  he  had 
barked  his  frustrated  bark.  Opossum  just  aren't 
prone  to  belligerence,  nor  to  running.  As  Seton 
described  them,  all  they  want  to  do  is  "lay  low 
and  say  nuffin'."  That  will  frustrate  any  dog. 

They'll  bare  their  50  teeth  and  maybe  growl 
when  pushed  too  hard,  but  it's  not  long-lasting. 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers  is  brushing  against  a 


cornered  opossum's  whiskers.  Its  whiskers  are 
quite  sensitive  to  touch,  as  in  other  nocturnal  ani- 
mals, being  used  to  guide  them  on  their  nightly 
strolls.  Touch  a  whisker,  and  you're  liable  to  end 
up  with  a  chewed  finger. 

•  We  kept  moving  around  the  'possum  and 
found  that  he  was  not  too  responsive  to  simple 
movement.  He  was  more  sensitive  to  sound  than 
sight.  The  click  of  the  camera  was  more  a  stimu- 
lus to  incite  his  tooth-baring  than  the  movement 
of  the  flashlight.  He  would  open  his  mouth,  slobber 
a  bit,  hiss,  then,  after  a  few  seconds,  close  his 
mouth  again. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  lowly  "wood 
rat",  from  folk-tales  to  scientific  literature.  Much 
of  the  literature  and  word  of  mouth  concern  the 
well-known  and  unusual  (at  least  for  this  part  of 
the  world)  reproductive  habit  of  the  female  carry- 
ing her  developing  young  in  a  pouch.  After  a  12- 
to  13-day  gestation  period,  the  extremely  small 
young  enter  the  world  for  a  few  moments  only  to 
crawl  up  into  the  mother's  pouch  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  development. 
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For  this  crawl,  the  young  have  claws  on  their 
front  feet,  that  after  reaching  the  pouch,  are  lost. 
At  this  age,  the  young  are  scarcely  half  an  inch 
long,  are  translucent,  and  only  their  forelegs  have 
developed  sufficiently  for  crawling.  Nevetheless, 
they  make  it  to  the  pouch  under  their  own  steam, 
possibly  guided  only  by  a  pathway  licked  by  the 
mother. 

The  non-belligerent  possum  hasn't  been  hamper- 
ed by  the  presence  of  man.  If  anything,  it  has 
fared  better  since  the  white  man  has  been  here. 
Its  range  has  extended  northward  and  westward, 
with  a  population  being  introduced  to  the  formerly 
unoccupied  West  Coast.  Both  agricultural  practices 
and  the  removal  of  predators  (especially  the  form- 
er) have  most  likely  been  the  means  by  which  the 
rat  de  bois  has  spread.  They  will  nest  almost  any- 
where from  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  an  abandoned 
squirrel  nest,  their  habitat  preference  being  a 
woods  with  water  nearby. 

•  He  got  up  and  began  to  waddle  away;  Homer, 
expecting  to  get  in  a  chase,  ran  after  him.  But  the 
'possum  tumbled  into  the  grass.  Again  he  just  sat 
there,  looking  at  us  with  his  black  beady  eyes  and 
silly  grin,  while  Homer  licked  his  fur. 

The  eyes  are  another  feature  that  attest  to  the 
opossum's  nocturnal  habits.  Unlike  the  diurnal  ani- 
mals, whose  eyes  have  a  smaller  pupil,  the  opos- 
sum's eye  is  almost  all  pupil,  with  very  little  iris. 
Such  an  arrangement  allows  greater  light  gather- 
ing efficiency  at  night,  and  accounts  for  the  bead- 
iness  of  the  eyes. 

Now  the  'possum  doesn't  have  many  smarts.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  almost  totally  lacking  in  the 
frontal  lobe.  A  number  of  years  ago,  a  comparison 
was  made  between  the  brain  volumes  of  the  opos- 
sum and  the  raccoon,  by  the  then  Chief  Field  Nat- 
uralist of  the  Biological  Survey,  Vernon  Bailey. 
Similar  sized  skulls  of  an  opossum  and  its  intel- 
ligent counterpart,  a  raccoon,  were  stuffed  with 
beans;  the  'possum's  stopped  at  25,  and  the  rac- 
coon's kept  going  to  150. 

It's  this  lack  of  intelligence  and  his  nocturnal 
habits  which  make  the  opossum  a  relatively  un- 
interesting pet.  Before  my  bedtime  came  late 
enough  to  allow  me  to  hunt  'possum  and  raccoons 
back  in  Tennessee,  my  dad  and  brothers  used  to 
frequent  the  Mississippi  Delta  for  these  animals. 
One  night,  upon  my  insistence,  they  returned  with 
an  opossum  to  put  in  our  vacant  backyard  rabbit 
hutch.  For  days,  I  went  out  with  sweet  potatoes 
and  table  scraps  to  feed  my  new  pet.  He'd  wake  up 
and  hiss,  but  wouldn't  eat  while  I  was  there.  The 
food  was  always  gone  by  morning,  but  never  did  I 
see  him  eat  it.  We  finally  just  let  him  go,  quite  dis- 
appointed in  his  uninteresting  habits. 

Though  they  can't  seem  to  recognize  individuals, 
they  can  get  used  to  people.  A  fellow  student  told 
me  about  a  'possum  he  once  tamed.  As  a  senior  in 
college,  he  was  offered  a  possum  which  he  simply 
couldn't  turn  down,  and  decided  to  keep  it  in  an 
unused  dormitory  room.  In  one  corner  he  placed  a 


box  of  newspapers,  and  a  log  for  naturalness,  then 
closed  the  opossum  up  in  the  room.  For  weeks,  he 
worked  with  that  possum,  feeding  it,  stroking  it, 
until  it  was  used  to  his  presence. 

Coaxed  by  some  curious  coeds,  Bud  boxed  the 
'possum  for  a  trip  outside,  and  out  in  the  court- 
yard he  went.  After  displaying  his  tamed  opossum, 
a  couple  of  men  working  on  campus  came  over  to 
inquire  about  the  contents  of  the  interesting  box. 
With  nothing  better  to  say,  Bud  replied  "You  know 
how  to  tame  a  'possum?"  One  of  the  men  quickly 
reached  into  the  dark  box,  slapped  the  'possum, 
picked  it  up  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  flipped  it 
in  the  air,  and  grabbed  its  tail  on  the  downswing 
with  a  smiling  "Now  that's  how  you  tame  a  'pos- 
sum!" All  of  his  weeks  of  work — down  the  drain. 

•  I  picked  up  the  cornered  opossum  by  the  tail 
and  found  that  he  could  support  his  own  weight 
with  this  prehensile  appendage.  But  that  was  about 
all  he  could  do.  He  hung  there  a  minute,  his  tail 
curled  around  my  hand,  then,  to  my  amazement, 
began  to  climb  up  himself,  hand  over  hand.  The 
possum  can,  but  rarely  does,  hang  in  this  way. 
To  get  his  weight  off  his  tail,  he  seems  to  have  to 
climb  over  himself. 

An  interesting  use  of  the  tail  is  that  of  leaf  col- 
lecting. In  making  a  leaf  nest,  the  'possum  will  go 
out,  pick  up  leaves,  passing  them  to  his  curled  tail. 
Upon  completing  a  bundle,  he  returns  to  its  nesting 
site,  dragging  his  bundle,  deposits  the  leaves,  then 
goes  out  for  another  bundle.  This  is  repeated  until 
the  nest  is  complete. 

I  quickly  put  him  back  on  the  ground  before  he 
reached  my  hand,  and  he  began  to  waddle  away 
with  Homer  right  behind.  Almost  immediately,  the 
possum  slumped  over  on  his  side,  striking  his 
classic  pose.  With  his  cheeks  pulled  back,  the 
tongue  hung  out  of  the  gaping  mouth;  the  eyelids 
were  narrow,  the  eyes  appeared  sunken. 

Playing  'possum  is  not  a  voluntary  act.  It  occurs 
in  opossums,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  other  ani- 
mals, in  response  to  stressful  situations.  It  may  be 
that  the  death  feint  has  a  selective  role  in  the  opos- 
sum, in  deterring  a  predator's  chase. 

Our  'possum  was  not  long  in  his  pose.  Though 
some  may  stay  under  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  more, 
this  young  'possum  snapped  right  out  in  a  couple 
of  minutes,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Holding  on 
to  Homer,  we  just  watched  him  amble  down  to  the 
apple  tree  and  climb  up  to  the  first  limb.  There  he 
quietly  sat,  his  tongue  still  hanging  out  of  the 
side  of  his  mouth.  That  same  'possum  would  be 
around  for  other  chases  by  other  dogs,  and  would 
likely  live  through  them  as  well. 

The  'possum  seems  to  get  along  o.k.  What  he 
lacks  in  intelligence,  he  seems  to  make  up  in  pro- 
lificacy. Though  the  cold  winters  often  result  in 
frostbite  and  subsequent  loss  of  ears  and  tail,  he 
has  extended  his  range  northward  as  well  as  west- 
ward. Just  as  this  young  'possum  will  no  doubt 
live  through  other  chases,  the  whole  'possum  fami- 
ly is  here  to  stay  for  a  while.  $ 
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#VSK  Ned  Dillard  what  he  hates  most. 

"Leaky  boats,"  he'll  answer,  shaking  his  head  dis- 
gustedly. "I  can't  stand  'em.  Just  can't  stand  'em." 

And  he's  spent  the  last  44  years  keeping  the  boats 
dry  at  Greensboro's  reservoirs.  That's  his  one  obsession 
because  "there's  nothing  more  worrisome  in  the  world 
than  wet  feet." 

At  68,  Ned  Dillard  retired  July  1  as  chief  lake  warden 
for  the  city  of  Greensboro,  relinquishing  his  long-time 
responsibilities  for  maintenance,  patrol  and  operation 
of  the  three  city  reservoir  facilities. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  water,  boats  (not  leaky),  fish, 
ducks,  worms,  crickets,  fishing  poles  and  most  of 
all — people. 

"Lake  Brandt  was  the  first  city  reservoir  and  that 
opened  in  the  latter  part  of  1925  or  early  '26,"  Dillard 
recalled.  "Back  then  we  had  about  20  boats  and  it  was 
very  rare  that  you  had  them  out  all  at  once — except 
for  maybe  July  4th  or  Easter  Monday." 

"Now  we  have  50  boats  and  we  allow  privately-owned 
boats  in  for  fishing.  That's  how  it's  gone  in  44  years." 

He  was  appointed  chief  warden  about  five  years  ago. 
The  job  involved  387-acre  Lake  Higgins,  1,550-acre 
Lake  Townsend  and  Lake  Brandt,  which  includes  some 
810  acres. 

According  to  Dillard,  the  three  reservoirs  serve  about 
40,000  people  per  year  for  fishing,  hunting  and  boating. 
And  you  meet  all  kinds. 

"I've  known  some  of  the  best  people  you  can 
imagine,"  said  Dillard,  reflecting  over  the  years.  "And 
I've  met  a  few  heels.  There's  always  some." 

Through  the  years  he's  acquired  something  of  a 


Public 

Service 

by  Roy  Martin 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

In  recognition  of  a  man  who  has 
devoted  much  of  his  life  to  helping 
others  enjoy  their  sport. 


philosophy  about  the  way  people  develop.  Fishing  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

"I've  known  a  lot  of  busy  people  in  my  time — doc- 
tors, lawyers,"  he  said.  "And  a  lot  of  them  brought 
their  kids  to  the  lakes  fishing." 

"And  it  seems  to  me,"  he  continued,  "that  those 
who  brought  their  children  and  spent  time  with  them 
here  —  those  kids  turned  out  better,  made  better 
citizens." 

And  he  likes  to  talk  about  the  "poachers"  he's  had 
to  deal  with  on  occasion. 

"Oh,  we  don't  have  as  many  as  we  used  to.  But  I 
can  remember  catching  as  many  as  13  in  one  day," 
Dillard  recalled. 

"There  was  one  a  couple  of  months  back.  A  fellow 
about  28,  I  guess.  I  had  to  run  him  down  to  catch  him." 

"And  I  asked  him:  'Don't  you  have  better  sense  than 
to  try  to  outrun  a  68-year  old  man?'  He  told  me  it  sure 
looked  like  he  didn't." 

"I  can  still  outrun  a  lot  of  these  younger  fellows. 
Maybe  I  can't  run  as  long,  but  I  can  run  as  fast." 

Retirement  means  more  time  for  some  of  his  in- 
terests, including  gardening  at  his  Lake  Brandt  Road 
home,  relaxation  at  his  cottage  on  the  Inland  Waterway 
near  Shallotte,  quail  hunting,  and  of  course,  fishing. 

Ned  Dillard's  pretty  good  at  that,  too.  In  fact,  he 
holds  the  record  set  in  the  early  '30's  for  the  largest 
fish  ever  caught  in  Lake  Brandt. 

He  expects  to  stay  busy,  all  right. 

"I'll  miss  it,"  he  said.  "All  the  people." 

"But  I'm  not  going  far.  Remember  I  just  live  across 
the  road  from  Lake  Brandt."  ^ 
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RESOURCE -O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


It 's  That  Time  of  Year  Again 

Along  with  Christmas  bills,  license  plates,  income  taxes  and  a  few  other 
things  that  come  due  in  January,  are  your  fishing  license  and  your  boat  regis- 
tration certificate;  both  expired  December  31,  1971.  Your  combination  hunt- 
ing-fishing license,  hunting  license  or  game  lands  use  permit  are  valid  until 
July  31.  The  game  lands  use  permit  is  good  for  both  hunting  and  fishing.  That 
GLUP  is  a  real  bargain,  when  you  stop  to  think  that  it  gives  you  a  hunting  and 
fishing  "lease"  on  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  prime  North  Carolina  hunting  and 
fishing  territory. 

Migratory  Game  Bird  Seasons  Close  Down 

The  second  segment  of  a  split  dove  season  ends  January  15  ;  the  snipe  season 
ends  January  22;  the  goose  season  January  8,  and  the  duck,  brant,  coot,  and 
merganser  seasons  end  January  18.  Woodcock  may  be  hunted  until  February  12. 

Game  Lands  Program  Popular  With  Sportsmen 

Despite  some  earlier  misgivings ,  Tarheel  sportsmen  generally  are  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Game  Lands  Program  established  last 
year.  It  added  well  over  a  million  acres  to  lands  open  to  public  hunting.  In- 
cluded in  the  expansion  are  U.  S.  Forest  Service  lands,  plus  large  tracts  owned 
by  corporations  and  individuals.  The  dispensation  with  permanent  checking 
stations  freed  Commission  personnel  for  law  enforcement  work.  Transfer  of 
personnel  within  the  department  or  to  new  locations  was  expected  to  have  been 
completed  by  January  1. 
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The  Muskrat 

Our  Number 
One  Furbearer 

by  Frank  Mooney 


A  brief  glimpse  of  a  solid  citizen  of  many 
Tarheel  waterways.  Cuss  him  or  praise 
him,  the  muskrat  is  here  to  stay. 


o 


NE  of  the  main  reasons  that  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  was  explored  and  opened  to  the  expand- 
ing movement,  was  the  mountain  men  and  trappers 
pursuing  furbearing  animals.  Fashionable  women 
have  been  covered  in  fur  coats  and  fur  pieces  for 
years.  A  mink  coat  once  was  considered  only  for 
the  wealthy;  however,  in  recent  years  a  greater 
percentage  of  our  population  is  snowing  off  fine 
fur  pieces. 

Fur  has  been  a  necessary  item  for  nomadic  In- 
dian tribes  and  Eskimos  since  their  origin,  for 
shelter,  clothing  and  blankets.  The  frigid  winds 
and  below-zero  weather  would  be  almost  unbearable 
without  the  warm  fur  boots,  hooded  parkas,  etc. 
In  frontier  days  furs  were  often  used  as  barter  in- 
stead of  money,  and  still  are  traded  in  many  areas 
of  our  world. 

The  lowly  muskrat  has  replaced  the  beaver  in 
importance  in  the  fur  trade.  The  'rat  brings  about 
$30,000,000.00  annually  to  the  fur  industry.  He 
inhabits  48  states  and  much  of  Canada.  Most  any 
school  boy  with  a  little  knowledge  of  the  muskrat's 
habits  can  take  some  of  these  animals.  The  part- 
time  trapper  will  not  get  rich  in  this  business,  but 
the  closeness  to  nature  and  solitude  is  priceless. 

M  any  Tarheel  farm  ponds  are  favorable  habitat 
for  this  furbearer.  With  his  prolific  reproduction, 
he  can  easily  become  a  pest  if  not  kept  in  check. 
A  'rat  can  play  havoc  with  the  dam  of  a  pond, 
making  it  cave  in  or  leak.  Also,  the  roaming  ani- 
mals may  damage  some  types  of  crops  growing 
nearby.  A  farmer  told  me  about  an  unusually  large 
muskrat  that  was  cutting  down  corn  stalks  when 
the  corn  was  in  the  milk  stage.  Another  farmer 
near  Roxboro  had  muskrats  destroying  around  a 


A  typical  marsh  habitat  of  the  muskrat.  Almost  any  water 
situation  is  suitable  for  this  furbearer,  however:  farm  pond, 
small  stream,  salt  marsh,  city  lake. 

100  plants  of  tobacco  each  night  near  his  pond.  The 
tobacco  plants  had  just  been  set  out.  This  is  an  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule  and  man  would  lose 
much  with  the  total  destruction  of  the  muskrat. 

As  in  any  society,  be  it  man's  or  animal's,  there 
are  some  individuals  which  go  berserk  and  make 
it  tough  for  the  rest.  With  some  control,  this  great 
little  animal  can  be  harvested  without  any  danger 
of  harming  the  breeding  stock.  One  way  for  the 
pond  owner  to  protect  his  dam  is  to  keep  the  water 
level  high  so  that  'rats  cannot  tunnel  under  so 
large  an  area.  Their  den  has  to  be  above  water, 
preferably  with  an  exit  below  water  and  one  above 
near  tall  grass,  roots  or  other  concealment. 

These  animals  do  not  hibernate  like  the  ground- 
hog and  continue  to  feed  in  the  harsh  weather, 
even  below  the  ice  when  the  ponds  are  locked  in 
winter's  icy  grip.  These  hardy  rascals  can  survive 
some  rough  winters.  Their  paths  and  slides  are 
easily  located  along  streams  or  lakes.  Feedbeds  are 
common  where  this  animal  is  plentiful,  and  make 
ideal  places  to  conceal  a  trap.  Placing  a  No.  IV2 
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Former  wildlife  biologist  Ken  Wilson,  examines  young  muskrats 
lifted  carefully  from  a  marsh-vegetation  house.  Bank  burrows 
are  also  used  as  muskrat  dwellings. 

trap  in  a  couple  of  inches  of  water  in  a  slide  or 
path  near  shore  will  often  reward  the  trapper  with 
a  fine  pelt.  Fasten  a  wire  to  the  chain  and  stake 
in  deep  water  to  drown  the  trapped  muskrat. 
Placing  some  lure  to  the  side  of  the  path  will  often 
make  the  animals  walk  up  and  down  the  path  try- 
ing to  discover  the  scent,  and  thus  step  onto  the 
trap's  pan.  Logs  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
where  muskrat  scat  is  present  make  ideal  places 
for  the  traps.  Chop  out  a  notch  so  the  top  of  the 
trap  will  be  even  with  the  log. 

The  muskrat  is  not  as  wary  as  the  tricky  mink 
or  sly  fox,  but  conceal  your  traps  well  and  you 
might  pick  up  a  buck  mink  trying  to  make  a  meal 
out  of  a  'rat.  A  mink  loves  to  frequent  muskrat 
dens,  because  this  is  one  of  his  favorite  prey.  Many 
predators  prey  on  the  lowly  'rat,  and  without  their 
fast  rate  of  reproduction,  they  would  soon  become 
rare.  The  female  has  two  or  more  litters  per  year. 
And  10  to  12  to  a  litter  is  not  uncommon;  however, 
four  or  five  is  more  normal.  The  trappers'  take  con- 


sists of  many  young  of  the  year.  When  the  young 
are  dispersed  from  the  den,  and  have  to  forage  for 
themselves  and  dig  a  new  den,  they  are  often  easy 
prey  for  owls,  hawks,  dogs,  raccoons,  mink  or 
even  large  snakes.  Snapping  turtles  and  pike  take 
some  of  the  less  wary,  also. 

Muskrats  are  mostly  vegetarian,  and  even  with 
the  lake  frozen  over,  they  can  dig  up  cattail  roots 
or  other  tubers  to  feed  on.  In  late  winter,  when 
the  pelts  are  at  their  best,  the  muskrat  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  trap  due  to  high  water  and  ice.  Without 
their  slides,  paths  or  other  use  areas  visible  to  the 
trappers,  it  is  hard  to  trap  them.  Often  a  'rat  will 
feed  heavily  at  one  place  and  then  for  no  apparent 
reason  abandon  it  for  another  location.  At  the  end 
of  the  trapping  season  when  the  mating  season  is 
starting,  the  'rats  are  more  active  and  your  chances 
are  better  of  having  a  good  catch  when  you  check 
your  trapline. 

Concealing  an  apple-baited  trap  under  shallow 
water  on  the  inside  of  a  sharp  bend  in  a  stream 
will  often  get  results  when  the  'rats  are  tooling  the 
current.  Logs  or  other  debris  in  mid-stream  are 
ideal  places  for  placing  a  trap.  When  high  water 
comes,  many  dens  have  to  be  evacuated  until  the 
water  level  falls. 

Early  in  the  season  I  found  plenty  of  muskrat 
sign  in  a  pond  that  a  friend  of  mine  wanted  me  to 
trap.  The  dam  had  caved  in  at  places,  and  I  was 
glad  to  help.  With  the  high  water  I  was  unable  to 
catch  any,  but  as  soon  as  the  water  dropped  I  was 
in  business.  Often  a  trapper  thinks  he  is  not  setting 
his  traps  right  because  he  is  catching  nothing, 
when  all  the  time  the  'rats  have  moved  out  temp- 
orarily until  the  water  level  drops. 

The  muskrat  gets  its  name  from  a  pair  of  perineal 
glands  which  secrete  a  very  strong  and  penetrating, 
not  unpleasant  odor.  His  pelt  is  one  of  the  basic 
staples  of  the  fur  industry.  To  the  furrier  he  is 
known  as  "Hudson  seal,"  "marsh  hare,"  or  "river 
mink."  When  the  long  shiny  guard  hairs  are  re- 
moved and  the  pelt  dyed,  the  fur  is  a  fair  imitation 
of  the  more  costly  seal. 

The  'rat  lives  in  brackish  marshes,  swamps, 
lakes,  ponds  and  streams  wherever  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion abounds.  However,  they  prefer  quiet,  sluggish 
streams.  Some  'rats  prefer  the  rough  dome-like 
house  of  rushes  and  other  water  plants,  mixed 
with  mud  and  rubbish,  with  the  entrance  below 
water.  The  bank  den  has  one  tunnel  that  starts 
near  the  bottom  and  after  some  distance  slants  up- 
ward to  a  point  above  the  water  line;  here  a  hole 
is  enlarged  to  a  room  with  the  floor  covered  with 
dry  rushes  and  grass.  This  animal,  unmolested,  can 
be  seen  most  anytime  of  day;  however,  feeding 
times  are  normally  early  morning  and  around  sun- 
down. 

If  you  get  the  urge  to  try  something  different, 
or  the  call  of  the  wild  gets  too  strong,  set  a  few 
traps  along  a  stream  bed  or  pond  and  see  if  the 
sunsets  don't  look  a  little  brighter.  ^ 
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The 


Tar  Heel  Naturalist  Pioneers 

PART  1 

by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


HE  Brimley  Brothers!  How  much  that  name 
means  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to  its  natural 
resources,  to  its  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
to  the  State  book  Birds  of  North  Carolina. 

Who  were  they?  Herbert  Hutchinson  Brimley 
(referred  to  hereafter  as  "H.H."  and  his  brother, 
Clement  Samuel  Brimley  ("C.S.")  two  young  Eng- 
lishmen arrived  in  Raleigh  in  1880.  And  what  did 
they  find?  "A  state  that  was  poor  and  backward, 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  War  Between  the 
States,"  as  Eugene  Odum  tells  in  his  book  A  North 
Carolina  Naturalist,  H.  H.  BRIMLEY.  But  they 
soon  became  a  part  of  the  state,  and  lived  to  see 
it  become  progressive  and  prosperous.  And  played 
an  important  role  therein. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  each  was  connected 
with  the  state,  with  its  natural  history,  both  as 
sportsmen,  and  later  H.  H.  as  Curator  (then  Di- 
rector) of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  C.  S.  eventually  with  the  Entomology 
Department  of  its  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Each  had  had  but  a  limited  formal  schooling  in 
England,  but  they  became  two  of  the  best  self- 
educated  men  in  their  fields,  in  the  country.  In 
time  scientists  from  great  universities  and  organi- 
zations, even  from  foreign  lands,  consulted  them, 
and  in  1938  C.  S.  was  awarded  an  Honorary  Doc- 
torate by  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

At  first  the  young  men  tried  farming,  but  found 
that  was  not  their  field,  nor  was  teaching,  which 
H.H.  tried.  Both  ardent  hunters  and  fishermen,  at 
a  time  when  people  were  interested  in  collections 
of  birds  and  other  wild  creatures,  they  established 
a  taxidermy  business,  and  soon  knew  more  about 
the  state's  birds  and  other  wildlife  than  perhaps 
90%  of  its  natives. 

Their  main  customers  were  chiefly  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  needing  class  ma- 
terial, and  private  collectors  who  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged  natural  history  specimens.  Too,  during 
the  years  1884-1891,  they  published  seventy-six 
articles  on  Raleigh  Bird  Life  in  The  Ornithologist 
and  Oologist.  They  even  wrote  their  own  handbook 
"Taxidermy  Without  a  Teacher." 

Under  the  title  "Brimley  Brothers,  Collectors  and 
Preparers"  they  were  both  systematic  and  busi- 
ness-like, having  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  bird 


and  other  wildlife  prices.  Among  bird  skins,  it  is 
interesting  to  scan  the  list,  noting  the  prices,  then 
consulting  the  present  Birds  of  Carolina.  For  in- 
stance, the  black  rail,  at  $4.00,  is  highest.  Why?  I 
recall  it  is  a  shy,  secretive  bird,  then  checking  the 
bird  book,  read,  "The  black  rail  is  so  secretive  in 
its  habits,  rarity  or  abundance  in  a  region  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine."  Prices  range  downwards  for 
other  birds,  some  of  the  small,  abundant  ones, 
actually  $.40,  $.30,  or  even  $.20.  Mammal  skins? 
.  .  .  red  fox,  $6.00  .  .  .  etc.  Thus  the  Brimleys  be- 
came very  familiar  with  our  birds  and  mammals, 
and  "established  for  themselves  a  national  and 
international  reputation  as  the  leading  and  [most] 
dependable,  naturalists  of  the  South." 

By  1884  the  Brimleys'  fine  work  in  taxidermy 
having  been  recognized,  state  work  was  being  given 
them.  In  that  year  H.H.  was  commissioned  by  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  mount  water- 
fowl and  fishes  for  the  State  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Raleigh,  such  specimens  later  becoming  a  part 
of  the  collection  in  the  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History  .  .  .  (which  had  started  out  in  1851,  as  a 
geological  collection  only;  it  later  branched  out  to 
include  an  exhibit  of  agricultural  products,  later 
of  natural  resources  of  the  state.). 

In  the  following  years  the  Brimleys,  especially 
H.H.  organized,  or  helped  with,  various  state  ex- 

This  March  1942  photo  shows  H.  H.  Brimley  touching  up  a 
wading-  bird  mount.  Many  of  the  bird  skins  and  display  mounts 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  were  prepared  by  the 
Brimleys. 
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hibitions  over  the  country.  These  included  the 
Chicago  World  Fair  of  1893,  the  St.  Louis  Exhibi- 
tion of  1904,  the  Boston  Food  Fair  of  1906,  and 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  of  1907.  "These  exhibits 
brought  not  only  personal  recognition  to  H.H.  but 
also  valuable  advertising  to  the  state  when  most 
needed.  He  was  a  member  of  the  International 
Jury  of  Awards  during  the  St.  Louis  and  James- 
town fairs  and  was  appointed  Executive  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Panama  Pacific  Exhibition  scheduled 
for  San  Francisco,  but  which  was  cancelled  owing 
to  outbreak  World  War  I." 

Many  of  these  past  events  H.H.  told  about  in 
later  radio  broadcasts,  some  of  which  I  recall,  but 
garnered  more  details  from  his  numerous  files  in 
the  State  Museum. 

Effects  resulting  from  these  various  exhibits 
were  the  public's  opinions  regarding  the  resources 
of  the  state,  which  were  undergoing  change.  Edu- 
cated people  were  surprised  to  learn  what  the  state 
had  to  offer  .  .  .  and  people  highly  trained  in 
science,  literature,  the  arts  .  .  .  were  becoming  in- 
terested. After  the  Boston  Exposition  in  1906,  the 
state  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  northern 
peoples  and  representatives  of  the  press  ...  all  this 
led  to  immigration  and  capital  to  Tarheelia.  (One 
result  of  the  Boston  Expedition  is  said  to  have  been 
the  development  of  Pinehurst  by  New  Englander, 
J.  W.  Tufts,  of  Boston.) 

Though  a  conservationist — at  a  time  when  the 
word  had  not  much  meaning  for  the  general  pub- 
lic— H.H.  was,  as  previously  stated,  an  ardent  hunt- 
er and  fisherman,  and  wrote  for  various  sporting 
and  outdoor  magazines.  Many  of  these,  both  pub- 
lished and  unpublished,  are  in  the  numerous  old 
files,  which  I  have  just  been  through.  (Again, 
some  are  in  Odum's  book.) 

In  1894  H.H.  was  hired  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  tackle  the  job  of  assembling  and 
doing  something  with  the  50-ft.  Right  whale.  In- 
specting it,  what  he  found  was  a  huge  pile  of  bones 
on  the  floor.  (The  finished  job  for  a  long  time 
greeted  the  visitor  as  he  entered  the  museum.) 

C.  S.  Brimley  studies  a  bit  of  flora  or  fauna  in  this  July  1942 
photo.  The  total  contributions  of  these  naturalist  brothers  very 
likely  can  never  be  fully  evaluated.  They  were  truly  Tarheel 
pioneers  in  their  field. 


The  following  year  H.H.  was  appointed  Curator 
of  the  Museum;  in  1920  the  title  was  changed  to 
Director,  in  which  he  served  until  his  semi-retire- 
ment in  1942 — when  he  continued  as  zoologist. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  the  Brimleys — and 
the  museum — began  in  the  early  1920's,  when  he 
came  to  the  state.  My  young  husband,  R.  W.  Green, 
was  then  agricultural  extension  editor,  and  he  and 
C.S.  Brimley  had  offices  in  the  old  Department  of 
Agriculture  building.  One  day,  interviewing  C.S. 
(who  was  then  an  entomologist  with  the  Depart- 
ment) something  was  said  about  birds  and  R.W. 
commented,  "My  wife  is  deeply  interested  in  birds." 

"She  is?  Then  tell  her  to  come  see  me,  and  I'll 
take  her  over  to  the  museum,  to  meet  my  brother 
Herb,  who  is  its  Director,"  and  right  then  he 
autographed  a  copy  of  the  new  and  now  famed 
BIRDS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  and  sent  me  the 
book  authored  by  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  and  H.H. 
and  C.S.  Brimley. 

Naturally,  I  soon  went  down  to  meet  him,  met 
H.H.,  had  a  conducted  tour  of  the  museum — which 
has  had  a  close  place  in  my  heart  ever  since. 

But  now,  let's  get  to  the  book — which  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  understanding  of  the  bird 
life — and  other  natural  resources — of  the  state. 

An  important  event  in  the  early  life  of  both 
Brimleys  was  their  meeting  with  another  adopted 
Tar  Heel,  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  then  teaching  at 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Wo- 
men, at  Greensboro  (now  a  part  of  the  Greater 
University  of  N.C.) — and  who  was  later  to  become 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies.  The  three  were  to  colaborate  in  the  writ- 
ing of  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  state  bird  books  in  the  South. 
This  book! 

The  manuscript  was  made  ready  for  the  printers 
in  1913  ...  a  few  months  later,  while  in  the  final 
stages  of  being  bound,  the  establishment  of  E.M. 
Uzzell,  State  Printer,  was  burned  and  the  book 
destroyed.  "Only  a  proof  of  the  text  and  the  blocks 
for  printing  the  twenty-four  colored  plates  were 
preserved."  Following  many  complications  (plus 
a  few  additions  in  text  and  illustrations),  the  book 
finally  came  out  in  1919. 

This  book  did  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  birds. 
Dr.  Pearson  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  bird 
conservation — as  explained  in  his  previous  book, 
The  Battle  of  the  Birds — a  battle  that  was  fought 
and  directed,  partly  from  our  own  state.  "It  wasn't 
easy  .  .  .  Dr.  Pearson  and  his  cohorts  were  ridicul- 
ed and  abused,  villified  and  damned,  but  they  kept 
on  fighting,  making  some  gains,  facing  some  loss- 
es." 

That  first  book  was  brought  out  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  N.C.  Geologic  and  Economic  Survey.  It 
played  its  role — an  important  one — but  in  the  '30's 
was  out  of  print — with  an  insistent  and  constant 
demand  for  a  republication.  The  new  North  Caro- 
lina Bird  Club  crystallized  those  calls,  and  early  in 
*  continued  on  page  27 
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Nesting 
Boxes 
for  Birds 

Birds  nest  in  a  variety  of  con- 
tainers, like  this  prothonotary 
warbler  in  its  old  pump  home. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  provide 
a  place  for  them. 

by  Grace  S.  Draper 

Pleasant  Garden,  N.  C. 

P  \  AVE  you  ever  wondered 
why  and  how  man  first  began 
building  and  furnishing  nesting 
boxes  for  birds?  We  will  never 
know  just  when  it  all  began,  but 
surely  since  the  very  earliest 
times  man  and  birds  have  been 
friends.  To  encourage  their  being 
neighbors,  and  so  he  could  en- 
joy their  singing  (long  before  he 
learned  of  their  beneficial  aid  to 
his  garden,  trees,  and  yard),  man 
probably  began  erecting  simple, 
hollowed  structures  for  bird 
houses. 

Daniel  C.  Beard,  founder  of 
the  Boy  Pioneers,  and  Boy  Scout 
Commissioner  from  1910-1941, 
visualizes  for  us  that  "When  the 
Pilgrims  made  their  first  clear- 
ing and  started  the  settlement 
which  was  to  become  a  mighty 
nation,  the  thrush,  robin,  blue- 
bird, wren,  swallow,  and  other 
native  American  birds  bid  the 
somber  epoch  builders  welcome; 
they  nested  in  the  eaves  of  the 
rude  log  houses,  on  the  posts  of 
the  fences,  in  the  trees  of  the 
first  orchards."  In  Colonial  times 
"the  happiness  of  the  American 
birds  was  a  matter  of  great  solici- 
tude— every  lawn,  every  garden, 
every  farm  was  supplied  with 
houses  and  shelters  for  the  birds 
.  .  .  Before  the  Civil  War,  there 
existed  very  few  farms  or  sub- 
urban residences  which  did  not 
own  a  martin  house  of  some  sort. 
In  the  South  it  was  often  a  long 


pole  surmounted  by  a  lot  of 
goose-necked  gourds,  each  of 
which  had  a  hole  in  it  for  the 
birds  to  enter.  Even  some  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  Mississippi 
steamers  sported  gayly-decorated 
martin  houses  perched  on  poles 
on  their  afterdeck,  and  presented 
the  novel  sight  of  a  colony  of 
purple  martins  making  regular 
trips  to  Louisville  and  even  to 
New  Orleans."* 

Natural  Nests 

Today  one  of  the  most  popular 
nesting  sites  for  such  birds  as 
the  wren  and  the  bluebird  is  still 
a  longhandled  gourd  from  the 
garden;  and  many  martin  col- 
onies have  been  founded  in  an 
apartment  assembly  of  gourds, 
mounted  in  rows  on  tall  poles. 
We  recently  erected  a  gourd  pole 
for  martins,  15  feet  in  the  air, 
and  had  bluebirds  choose  the 
gourds  for  several  nestings,  in 
preference  to  the  bluebird  boxes, 
made  to  bluebird  specifications, 
erected  around  the  farm! 

Birds  more  readily  take  to  nat- 
uralistic nesting  boxes,  similar 
to  tree  cavities,  etc.,  that  they 
have  normally  been  accustomed 
to  finding  over  the  centuries  of 
building  nests.  Studies  of  paint- 
ed and  decorated  houses  have 
shown  that  birds  have  no  partic- 
ular color  preference,  but  do 

♦"American  Book  of  Birds  &  Brownies  of 
the  Woods",'  Daniel  C.  Beard,  Lippincott, 
1923. 


choose  the  more  subdued  greys, 
greens,  or  browns  over  bright 
colors  and  white.  A  simple,  neat 
birdhouse  fits  into  any  human 
landscaping  plan,  too.  Any  back- 
yard will  only  support  a  few 
houses,  so  be  judicious  in  choice 
of  houses  and  spacing  of  them. 
In  building  houses,  two  impor- 
tant points  to  remember  are  to 
use  good  materials,  preferably 
wooden  (metal  materials  retain 
heat  from  the  sun,  which  is  un- 
desirable), and  to  build  houses 
to  the  requirements  of  the  speci- 
fic birds  you  wish  to  attract,  in 
order  to  avoid  disappointment. 
This  means  you  should  use  the 
width  boards  specified  or  make 
corrected  allowances  for  your 
materials  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  specified  inside  dimensions. 

Be  certain  that  the  bird  house 
has  proper  size  entrance  hole 
and  adequate  ventilation;  that 
drain  holes  are  located  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box;  and  that  some 
method  to  facilitate  removal  of 
old  nests  is  provided,  such  as 
hinged  top,  or  sliding  front  or 
bottom.  Birds  will  only  rarely 
re-use  old  nests,  although  some 
will  rebuild  in  the  same  location; 
Eastern  bluebirds  will  build  on 
top  of  another  nest,  if  they  like  a 
particular  box's  location.  A  good 
location  is  important,  and  can 
be  chosen  by  studying  the  habits 
of  the  bird  and  adapting  your 
placement  to  its  preference.  For 
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Bird  nesting  boxes  come  in  many  shapes 
and  sizes,  but  the  more  "natural"  ones 
are  more  likely  to  be  used.  The  perch 
on  the  one  above  may  or  may  not  be  ad- 
visable. Location  is  very  important,  too. 


example,  a  wren  often  likes  the 
protection  of  a  building  and 
eaves;  whereas  the  bluebird  def- 
initely prefers  a  box  situated  on 
an  open,  sunny  hillside,  or  a 
fence  post  alongside  a  farmer's 
field,  not  in  a  wooded  area. 

Metal  guards  may  be  erected 
on  the  post  below  the  house  to 
discourage  predators. 

Boxes  should  be  cleaned  out 
each  fall,  as  there  are  sometimes 
ant  colonies  or  wasp  nests  to  re- 
move, and  old  nests  may  harbor 
diseases  or  parasites.  Some  bird- 


watchers recommend  spraying 
inside  the  boxes  with  a  non-toxic 
insecticide. 

It  is  believed  that  over  40 
species  of  birds  will  use  man- 
made  nesting  boxes,  if  provided 
for  them.*  Plans  for  building 
houses  may  be  found  in  many  of 
our  favorite  magazines  and  in 
publications  from  wildlife  or- 
ganizations, state  wildlife  agen- 
cies,** encyclopedias,  hobby 
books,  and  Boy  Scout  reference 
books.  The  recently  revised  Con- 
servation Bulletin  #14,  "Homes 
for  Birds",  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  for  20^.  It  contains  in- 
formation of  especial  interest  on 
building  and  caring  for  bird 
houses. 

What  do  we  find  inside  our 
boxes  that  we  so  eagerly  provide 
for  our  feathered  friends?  Every 
bird  nest  is  a  special  work  of  art, 
by  one  of  Nature's  expert  archi- 
tects, and  year  after  year  the 
same  type  bird  will  build  the 
same  type  nest,  of  the  same  type 
materials,  and  the  nests  may  be 
unmistakably  identified  as  to 
which  bird  they  belong.  Birds  are 
extremely  ingenious  when  it 
comes  to  nesting  materials,  and 
will  actually  use  some  of  our 
man-made  synthetic  materials, 
even  when  a  plentiful  supply  of 
natural  items  is  available,  such 
as  dried  grass,  pine  needles,  root- 
lets, small  sticks,  rabbit  fur, 
chicken  feathers,  shredded  bark, 
moss,  and  thistledown.  A  Caro- 
lina chickadee,  which  built  in  a 
long-handled  gourd  hanging  in 
our  red  rose  trellis,  lined  her 
nest  with  pink  fiberglass  insulat- 
ing material — what  a  soft,  warm 
nest  she  must  have  had  for  her 
babies! 

We  have  found  cardinal,  cat- 
bird, indigo  bunting,  and  blue 
jay  nests  containing  strips  of 
man-made  plastic  interwoven 
with  leaves,  grass,  rootlets,  and 

*Build  a  Better  Birdhouse",  Clyde  W. 
Lammey,  National  Wildlife,  Feb.-Mar. 
1966. 

**Bird  Furniture",  a  pamphlet  on  building 
bird  houses,  may  be  ordered,  without 
charge,  from  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
27602 


small  sticks — so  our  winged 
neighbors  are  attempting  to  as- 
sist us  in  our  national  litter- 
clean-up  problem!  One  of  the 
prettiest  nests  we  have  found 
(and  our  recent  finding  of  it  was 
a  real  surprise,  as  for  a  long  time 
we  have  searched  for  one)  was 
that  of  a  goldfinch,  found  in  a 
blackberry  briar  on  our  farm. 
The  bird  had  generously  laced 
her  stout  little  nest  with  cotton 
from  a  nearby  farmer's  field, 
substituting  this  for  the  tradi- 
tional thistledown!  Another  nest 
(a  loosely  constructed  one)  spot- 
ted on  a  field  trip  was  that  of  a 
redwing  blackbird  which  was  at- 
tached with  nylon  fishing  line  to 
small  alders  alongside  a  lake, 
this  being  used  in  conjunction 
with  dried  grasses.  None  of  these 
birds  mentioned  above  will  use 
a  nesting  box. 

Which  Birds? 

But  we  do  know,  from  the 
years  of  experience  of  many 
birders,  that  most  of  the  follow- 
ing birds  will  use  man-made 
boxes: 

Eastern  bluebird 

Chickadee  (will  build  in  blue- 
bird boxes) 

Carolina  wren 

House  wren 

Barn  swallow 

Tree  swallow    (will  build  in 

bluebird  boxes) 
Purple  martin 
White-breasted  nuthatch 
Red-headed  woodpecker 
Hairy  woodpecker 
Downy  woodpecker 
Yellow-shafted  flicker 
Crested  flycatcher 
Screech  owl 
Saw-whet  owl 
Barn  owl 
Sparrow  hawk 
Wood  duck 
Robin  \ 
Mourning  dove  I  May  build  on 
Phoebe  J  open  shelves 

Remember:  by  erecting  a  bird 
house,  you  will  be  helping  not 
only  your  feathered  neighbors, 
but  helping  yourself  and  the  en- 
tire family  to  the  somewhat 
elusive  but  completely  whole- 
some pleasure  of  listening,  look- 
ing, and  learning!  '  ^ 
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MILL 
TOWN 


by  Jim  Dean 

Photos  by  the  Author 


SOMETIMES  I  would  lie  awake  in  the  quiet 
of  the  night  listening  to  the  muffled  rumbling  of 
the  mill  which  pierced  the  thin  night  air  all  the 
way  from  the  river.  During  the  day,  you  couldn't 
hear  it.  I  remember  that  it  frightened  me  when  I 
was  small,  but  later  it  became  as  familiar  and — 
in  a  strange  way — as  comforting  as  the  old  clock 
ticking  in  the  hall. 

But  the  smell  was  with  us  constantly,  a  sharp 
musty  odor  that  covered  the  town  like  a  wet 
blanket,  penetrating  every  room  in  every  house. 
Sometimes,  it  smelled  like  boiled  eggs,  and  some- 
times it  was  a  dank,  stale  stench  unlike  anything 
else.  Once  you  have  smelled  a  pulp  mill,  you.  never 
forget  it. 

You  could — still  can — smell  my  home  town  for 
miles  and  miles,  depending  upon  the  wind  direc- 
tion, and  it  was  a  rare  day  when  it  wasn't  notice- 
able. At  night,  it  was  particularly  bad.  It  was  com- 
mon to  greet  someone  with  a  comment  like  "by 
golly,  it's  ripe  tonight,  ain't  it?"  Other  people  in 
other  towns  talked  about  the  weather.  We  talked 
about  the  smell. 

One  of  the  first  things  any  stranger  visiting  the 
town  would  ask  is  how  we  could  stand  it.  I  never 
had  a  satisfactory  answer  for  that  one. 

Of  course,  with  the  smell  came  the  corrosion  that 
peeled  the  paint  from  houses  and  fences.  Every 
year  or  so,  we  had  to  paint  the  house. 

A  new  car  never  looked  the  same  after  it  left 
the  showroom.  Within  a  few  hours,  it  would  be 
covered  with  a  fine,  white  ash  from  the  smoking 
stacks  at  the  mill.  You  could  wash  it  one  evening, 
and  the  next  morning,  it  would  be  filthy  again  even 
though  you  hadn't  driven  it. 


The  mill  finally  decided  to  do  something  for  the 
cars.  It  built  an  automatic  wash  which  jetted  water 
on  the  car  when  you  drove  through.  It  was  free 
for  everybody,  and  everybody  thought  it  was  a 
fine  thing  for  the  mill  to  do.  I  don't  recollect  that 
the  mill  ever  put  up  anything  to  flush  out  your 
corroded  lungs,  however.  The  stench  stayed,  the 
river  ran  like  a  sewer,  the  stacks  still  blew  us  acrid 
kisses,  but  the  car  wash  was  a  resounding  success. 

My  town  sort  of  tolerated  most  of  the  insults 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  mill,  like  a  bad  joke,  but  the 
river  was  another  matter.  The  mill  was  roundly 
cursed  for  what  it  did  to  the  river.  (It  was  almost 
as  though  the  mill  were  a  living,  snorting  beast 
which  cast  its  spore  on  the  land  without  any  help 
at  all  from  mere  human  beings.) 

Every  spring,  along  about  April,  the  signs  would 
appear  in  some  of  the  store  windows.  "Gone  To 
The  River."  People  would  ask,  "Are  they  here 
yet?" 

We  all  knew  what  that  meant.  It  meant  that  the 
rockfish  would  be — or  had  already  begun — run- 
ning up  the  river  to  spawn. 

Every  spring,  the  river  would  often  be  jammed 
with  rockfish  ranging  from  about  a  pound  to  well 
over  10  pounds.  Once  in  a  while,  somebody  got  hold 
of  a  whopper. 

My  grandfather,  my  father  and  I  would  be  on  the 
muddy  river — along  with  just  about  everybody 
else  in  the  county — in  an  old  square-ended  wooden 
river  boat. 

Sometimes  we  would  troll,  but  not  often.  More 
frequently,  we  would  anchor  the  boat  over  what  we 
thought  was  a  likely  looking  spot.  Then  we  would 
bait  up  with  cut  fish  or  bloodworms  and  wait 
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Foamy  pollution  enters  river  below  mill. 


patiently  while  white  chunks  of  foam  drifted  past. 
In  my  lifetime,  the  river  has  always  smelled  like 
the  mill. 

Every  few  minutes,  we  reeled  in  our  lines  and 
scraped  off  the  huge  gobs  of  slime.  We  thought  it 
was  wood  fiber  but  experts  say  this  slime  is  really 
a  bacteria  which  feeds  on  the  mill  waste.  We 
caught  a  lot  of  fish,  but  it  was  hardly  worth  it 
except  for  the  companionship.  Fishing  is  more  than 
just  catching  fish,  but  in  the  river,  the  foam,  the 
slime  and  the  smell  robbed  us  of  much  of  the  charm 
of  fishing. 

How  the  fish  could  stand  it,  I  don't  know.  Ap- 
parently, they  tolerated  it  much  the  same  way  we 
did.  At  least,  they  only  had  to  visit  it  once  a  year, 
and  they  obviously  had  their  thoughts  on  other 
things  anyway.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the 
waste  killed  the  rockfish,  but  it  certainly  killed  my 
desire  to  fish  in  the  river. 

In  recent  years,  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent  by  some  pulp  mills  to  clean  up  their  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  from  a  test-tube  standpoint, 
conditions  may  have  improved.  One  would  be  in- 
clined to  cheer  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it's  dif- 
ficult in  my  hometown  to  detect  any  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  past  20  years.  For  my  home- 
town at  least,  growing  up  and  living  in  a  pulp  mill 
town  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  has  always 
been.  The  fly  ash  still  falls,  the  river  is  still  full  of 
slime  and  the  smell  seems  as  enduring  as  ever. 

Most  pulp  mill  officials  will  tell  you  that  their 
plants  have  become  far  more  efficient  in  removing 
waste,  and  that's  true.  What  they  usually  don't 
bother  to  mention  is  the  fact  that  their  production 


has  increased  so  enormously  that  there  is  still  as 
much  or  more  pollution  leaving  many  mills  as  ever. 
The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one.  Without  the  mill, 
many  people  in  my  hometown  would  be  without 
jobs.  We  need  the  mill,  and  we  need  its  products. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  because  in 
my  hometown,  other  mills  and  municipal  waste 
contribute  to  pollution  problems,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  prove  conclusively  who  to  blame  for 
what  part  of  the  problem.  This  is  certainly  not 
helped  when,  many  polluters  are  busier  passing  the 
buck  than  confronting  the  problem. 

Also,  more  paper  mills  now  meet — or  soon  will 
— the  legal  requirements  imposed  on  them  by  law. 
This  has  been  a  long,  slow  process  best  explained  by 
a  reluctance  from  both  the  mills  and  those  charged 
with  enforcing  a  cleanup.  And,  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  living  in  the  shadow  of  the  mill,  even 
these  results  are  not  measurable  by  eye  or  nostril. 

Much  new  technology  exists  to  make  older  pulp 
mills  far  cleaner  than  they  are,  and  there  are  other 
possible  solutions.  One  might  be  to  "think  small." 
Smaller,  less  noxious,  pulp  mills  scattered  over  a 
wide  area  would  have  a  less  concentrated  effect  on 
the  environment.  Production  in  each  area  could  be 
held  to  certain  levels  well  below  the  problem  stage, 
and  if  mills  can  contribute  to  the  local  economies 
without  contributing  undue  pollution,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  would  not  be  welcome  in  many 
cities. 

New  pulp  mill  processes  have  been  developed 
which  are  cleaner  than  those  processes  now  being 
used,  but  they  are  expensive  and  the  costs  of  im- 
plementing them  would  be  borne  by  the  general 
public.  That  is,  mills  would  have  to  increase  the 
price  of  their  product,  and  we  would  ultimately 
foot  the  bill. 

It  isn't  likely  that  pulp  mills  will  voluntarily 
make  these  changes.  New  laws  with  teeth — and  a 
willingness  to  enforce  them — will  be  necessary.  To 
get  such  changes  will  take  people  who  are  fed  up 
with  the  way  things  are.  It  will  take  enough  people 
to  influence  their  elected  officials  to  push  for  bet- 
ter laws  and  better  enforcement. 

Most  mills  say  they  will  move  or  close  down  if 
forced  to  clean  up,  but  with  a  few  exceptions,  that 
is  not  likely  as  long  as  the  costs  of  the  cleanup 
can  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  I  went  down  to  the  river  below 
the  mill  at  my  hometown  just  to  see  how  bad  it 
was.  An  old  friend  took  me  in  his  boat.  He  knew 
and  loved  the  river — and  he  lost  his  life  in  it  re- 
cently. As  he  showed  me  the  white  foam  pouring 
into  the  river,  the  thick  smoke  from  the  stacks  and 
the  stark  trees  coated  with  white  ash,  his  voice 
filled  with  anger  and  disgust. 

"I  know  it  will  never  be  as  clean  as  it  was  before 
the  mill,  but  it  does  not  have  to  be  like  this,"  he 
said.  "I  cannot  understand  why  we  put  up  with  it." 

He  wanted  something  better.  We  can't  give  it  to 
him  now,  but  we  may  be  able  to  give  it  to  his 
children,  and  ours.  ^ 
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HE  marsh — at  first — seems  abandoned.  All  is 
still,  save  for  the  faint  rattle  of  dried  stalks,  blown 
on  a  wind  so  soft  it  scarcely  ripples  black  waters. 

Cattails  and  bulrushes  gleam  like  gold  in  the 
afternoon  sun,  shimmering  like  ripened  wheat. 
On  a  day  like  this,  nature  is  plainly  offering  resti- 
tution— for  the  wreckage  caused  by  summer  heat 
and  searing  winter  cold. 

A  tiny  grey  feather  floats  idly  on  tidal  waters, 
the  only  sign  of  life  on  a  cold  winter  day.  Then, 
through  the  brakes,  comes  a  sound  of  soft  swish- 
ing. A  teal,  or  perhaps  a  bittern,  the  color  of  marsh 
by  Louise  Lamica  water,  paddling  near  clumps  of  bulrushes  in  search 

Wilmington,  n.  c.  °f  f°°d,  choosing  to  ignore  an  intruder  in  his  midst. 

With  this  first  visible  stirring  of  life  in  the 
marsh  other  signs  appear.  On  an  open  splotch  of 
water,  far  down  the  marsh  where  deep  woods  be- 
gin, a  tumble  of  wild  ducks  splash  and  feed,  oc- 
casionally plunging  headfirst  under  the  water.  And 
ripples  from  their  dives  spread  outward  in  ever 
widening  circles  to  set  up  motion  over  the  marsh. 

Underneath  marsh  mud,  life  is  stirring  furiously, 
in  response  to  winter's  gradually  lengthening  days 
and  deepening  sunlight.  At  night,  spring  peepers 
buried  in  the  mud  will  be  heard,  sending  a  message 
of  approaching  spring  to  all  who  hear. 
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In  the  stillness  of  the  day,  another  sound  is 
borne  on  the  wind.  Steel  against  wood,  as  a  wood- 
cutter chops  wood  for  his  hearth  and  the  frosty 
night  ahead. 

He  lives  on  a  farm  not  far  from  the  marsh — a 
holdover  from  another,  slower  way  of  life. 

"I'm  80,"  he  tells  a  wanderer  who  stops  by  his 
woodyard.  Chuckling  at  the  disbelief  shown  at  his 
remark,  he  holds  his  axe  high,  jubilantly  showing 
the  prowess  age  has  not  dimmed. 

The  axe  is  a  blur  as  his  strong,  gnarled  hands 
send  it  biting  into  oak,  cut  in  exact  measurements 
to  fit  the  old  wood  cookstove  in  his  home. 

"People  ask  me  how  I  stay  so  young,"  he  grins, 
glancing  toward  the  chimney  of  the  farmhouse, 
where  white  smoke  curls  in  the  air. 

"I  tell  them  good  living,  cook  cooking  and  a  good 
wife." 

In  the  fields  behind  him,  a  pasture  is  carpeted 
in  soft  green  velvet — winter  grain  to  feed  his  live- 
stock of  nine  cows,  two  sows  and  15  baby  shoats. 

A  lowing  is  heard.  Soft  at  first,  then  a  trumpet  of 
insistence.  "Missy  wants  to  come  to  the  barn,"  the 
woodcutter  grins.  "Time  for  supper.  And  she  knows 
it." 

The  farmhouse  door  opens.  The  woodcutter's 
wife  is  bringing  supper  to  Bob  and  Blackie,  the 


dogs  who  guard  the  farm  and  occasionally  chase 
cows  around  the  pasture. 

She  places  the  pan  near  a  scuppernong  vine, 
shooing  a  flock  of  chickens  away.  They  run  to- 
wards the  corn  crib.  It  is  time  for  their  supper,  too, 
and  they  know  what  the  corn  crib  holds. 

Corn — ears  and  ears  of  the  golden  grain,  still  en- 
cased in  its  shuck,  soft  and  golden  now,  weathered 
by  its  stay  these  winter  months  in  the  snugness  of 
the  barn. 

The  sun  sends  shadows  across  the  field,  and  the 
wind  turns  fitful.  Missy  stands  at  the  fence,  not 
lowing  now,  but  her  eyes  are  riveted  on  the  wood- 
cutter. 

Time  to  turn  homeward — reluctant  to  see  the 
end  of  such  a  blue  and  gold  day.  Not  far  past  the 
barn,  mile  after  mile  of  woodsland  and  marshes 
await  the  traveler.  The  lowering  sun  paints  the 
marshes  in  a  deeper  hue  of  gold,  and  black  waters 
turn  to  pale  blood  in  the  sunset  glow. 

Above  the  waters,  Spanish  moss  takes  on  its  own 
luminous  quality  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

Near  a  busy  highway,  a  small,  secluded  lake 
holds  a  flock  of  wild  ducks,  resting  on  water  so 
still  and  clear  their  brilliant  colors  are  double- 
imaged  in  the  pond. 

A  fitting  end  to  a  lovely  winter  day.  ^ 
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H/,  BoYsano  Girls! 

Turtles  have  been  Mound  For  /7s,  000,000  /ears. 

THEY //AI/£A/0TWAfil6£D MUCH.  THEY  BAT  WORMS,  SNAILS,  SLUGS, 
INSECTS  TH/N- SHELLE D  Sl-UALVBS-^NO  CRUSTACEANS'.  (looK 
Op  Si-  VALUES'  AND  CRUSTACEANS  //V  yauR  DlcT/oNARV)Tfl£y 
CAM  GO  FOR  Loa)G  PERIODS  INlTf/OUT FOOD  OR.  MATER.  TffEy 
LIV£  LONGER  7WAN  MAN.  ONE  EASTER  AJ  lYARDSACK 

Turtle  Liveo  13 p  Years.  L  ook:  op  turtle,  tpxto/se, 
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•  Between  now  and  the  time  my 
sickly  soul  is  scooped  up  in  life's 
last  landing  net,  I've  got  a  few 
things  I'd  like  to  do.  Recently, 
I  took  time  out  from  painting  the 
back  bedroom  to  set  down  on 
paper  some  of  these  goals.  It 
seemed  like  a  good  time  for  it. 

It  would  all  come  under  the 
heading  of  "Things  I  Am  Going 
To  Do  Someday  If  The  Lord  Is 
Willing  And  The  Creek  Don't 
Rise,  And  Maybe  Even  Then." 

I  will  walk  into  Abercrombie 
and  Fitch  Sporting  Goods  in 
New  York  City  with  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cold,  hard  cash 
and  spend  every  ill-gained  cent 
on  guns  and  fishing  tackle.  By 
the  time  I  can  afford  it,  I'll  prob- 
ably be  able  to  carry  all  my  booty 
out  in  a  small  paper  sack. 

I  will  kill  two  quail  on  a  covey 
rise,  and  the  dog  will  find  both 
of  them. 

I  will  catch  a  10-pound  bass 
and  have  it  mounted.  Then  I 
will  take  that  painting  of  a  rela- 
tive (no  blood  relation)  down 
from  over  the  mantle  in  the 
living  room  and  put  that  bass  up 
there. 

I  will  buy  a  camper  van  and 
outfit  it  completely  with  fishing 
gear,  guns,  cameras,  typewriter 
and  other  gear,  and  one  fine 
April  morning,  I  will  leave  on  a 
10-month  uninterrupted  and 
meandering  tour  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  During  this 
trip,  I  will  talk  to  no  one  except 
Indians,  gas  station  attendants 
and  grocery  clerks. 

I  will  eat  all  the  oysters — raw, 
steamed,  stewed,  fried,  fricasseed 
and  casseroled — that  I  can  hold. 

I  will  go  fishing  one  day  and 
nobody  will  say  "you  shoulda 


i. 


been  here  yesterday." 

I  will  go  to  Lake  Drummond 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  spend 
the  night  watching  Sir  Thomas 
Moore's  "Lady  Of  The  Lake"  as 
she  glides  serenely  across  the 
juniper  stained  water. 

I  will  see  factories  that  don't 
pollute,  cities  that  don't  dump 
raw  sewage  and  a  President  of 
the  United  States  elected  on  a 
conservation  platform. 

I  will  catch  a  blue  marlin. 
Then  I  will  release  him. 

I  will  catch  a  20-inch  wild 
brown  trout  in  a  bright  western 
North  Carolina  stream  and  I  will 
do  it  with  a  bamboo  flyrod  and 
a  dry  fly  I  tied  myself.  Then,  I 
will  release  him,  maybe. 

I  will  see  my  son  shoot  his  first 
duck. 

I  will  walk  the  Appalachian 
Trail  from  the  Virginia  State 
Line  through  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  I  will 
not  argue  with  any  bears. 

I  will  buy  my  wife  a  20-gauge 
Ansley-Fox  double  barrel  shot- 
gun and  borrow  it  from  time  to 
time. 

I  will  catch  a  tarpon  from  an 
ocean  pier. 

I  will  read  everything  Wil- 
lian  Faulkner  wrote,  and  un- 
derstand a  little  of  it. 

I  will  rip  my  telephone  out  of 
the  wall,  throw  my  TV  out  the 
window  and  live  in  peace  until 
my  family  comes  home  from 
where  ever  they  have  been  dur- 
ing the  time  I  do  this. 

I  will  purchase  a  used,  four- 
wheel  drive  vehicle  and  never 
wash  it. 

I  will  own  a  bird  dog  that  will 
"whoa"  when  I  say  "whoa." 

I  will  build  or  buy  a  log  cabin 


in  the  mountains  on  the  banks 
of  a  trout  stream  filled  with  wild 
trout  and  I  will  sit  on  the  front 
porch  and  drink  hot  coffee  in  the 
misty  early  morning  before  any- 
body else  gets  up. 

I  will  finish  this  list  some 
other  time.  My  wife  just  came  in 
and  handed  me  the  paint  brush 
which  is  stiff  with  dried  paint. 

"And  after  you  finish  painting 
the  bedroom,  you  can  rake  up 
last  fall's  leaves,"  she  says. 
"Your  daughter  says  she  saw  an 
elephant  out  there  this  morn- 
ing."   ^  Jim  Dean 

Wait  For  Spring 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  article,  "Pokeweed,  Food 
For  Wildlife"  in  the  October  is- 
sue was  very  interesting.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  we  could 
hardly  wait  in  the  spring  to  go 
scouting  for  the  young  sprouts 
to  gather  for  a  meal  (delicious). 
We  cook  them  as  other  greens 
and  then  scramble  eggs  with 
them.  Polk  sallet  may  also  be 
frozen  after  cooking  (eggs  omit- 
ted). 

Some  people  use  Polkberry 
Wine  as  a  medicine  for  arthritis, 
but  I  have  never  tried  this. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  R.  Lovingood 

Sherrills  Ford 

Whar'sir? 

Dear  Sir: 

While  shrimping  in  the  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  near  Surf  City 
(Channel  Marker  39)  on  August 
21,  I  caught  a  small  Lobster  a- 
bout  IV2  inches  long.  I  have  read 
several  articles  about  lobsters  off 
the  coast  but  have  never  read 
anything  about  where  they  hatch 
and  raise.  I  thought  this  informa- 
tion might  be  of  interest  to  you 
and  your  readers. 

Very  sincerely, 

Thomas  Rabon,  Warsaw 

Dear  Mr.  Rabon: 

We  believe  you  caught  a  snap- 
ping shrimp,  (Alpheus  sp.)  in- 
stead of  a  small  lobster.  The 
snapping  shrimp  does  look  like  a 
small  lobster  and  many  people 
incorrectly  call  them  lobsters. 
Snapping  shrimp  have  only  one 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


George  D.  Raynor 


George  D.  Raynor  was  born  in 
Benson,  North  Carolina,  January 
20,  1945.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ira  F.  Raynor  and  was 
graduated   from    Benson  High 


large  "claw."  Snapping  shrimp 
reach  a  maximum  size  of  2-2  Vz 
inches. 

The  lobsters  caught  offshore 
North  Carolina  are  American  lob- 
sters, commonly  called  northern 
lobsters.  These  lobsters  have  two 
large  claws.  Biologists  aboard  the 
N.  C.  Division  of  Commercial  and 
Sports  Fisheries  research/explor- 
atory fishing  vessel  DAN  MOORE 
have  been  working  with  Ameri- 
can lobsters  and  have  their  best 
catches  in  125  fathoms.  They 
have  caught  lobsters  in  51  to  236 
fathoms.  Lobsters  of  course  are 
caught  on  the  bottom.  The  biolo- 
gists have,  however,  caught  two 
small  lobsters  within  a  couple 
miles  of  the  beach.  This  inshore 
catch  is  evidently  highly  unusual. 

Last  winter  three  small  nor- 
thern lobsters  (9-12  inches  in 
length)  were  caught  in  Pamlico 
Sound.  These  were  the  first 
caught  there,  so  it  is  conjecture 
as  to  how  they  got  there. 

All  these  catches  were  north  of 
Cape  Hatteras. 

Only  two  American  lobsters 
have  been  caught  (and  authenti- 
cated) south  of  Cape  Hatteras — 
one  in  1958  near  Cedar  Island, 
Carteret  County,  and  one  in  1870 
near  Beaufort. 

A  rare  catch  in  North  Carolina, 
south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  is  a  spiny 
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School.  Mr.  Raynor  was  first 
employed  as  Wildlife  Protector 
Trainee  January  1,  1969,  and  was 
stationed  in  Halifax  County.  He 
received  his  appointment  as 
Wildlife  Protector  in  July,  1969, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Gas- 
ton County  and  stationed  in  Gas- 
tonia. 

Protector  Raynor  has  attend- 
ed Wildlife  Recruit  School,  Basic 
In-Service  Defensive  Tactics  and 
Pursuit  Driving  Schools.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Southeastern  As- 
sociation of  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missioners (Law  Enforcement 
Section),  N.  C.  Association  of 
Wildlife  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers, Gaston  County  Law  En- 
forcement Association  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Judy  Creech  of  Four  Oaks,  North 
Carolina. 


lobster.  One  is  caught  every  now 
and  then.  This  lobster  is  the  kind 
commonly  caught  in  Florida. 
Spiny  lobsters  do  not  have  claws. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Tyler,  Publications  Editor 
Division  of  Commercial 
and  Sports  Fisheries 

Scholarship 

•  Shirley  Ann  Edwards  of 
Kenansville,  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  this  year's  winner 
of  the  $500  North  Carolina  Law 
Enforcement  Officer's  Association 
Scholarship. 

Established  in  1969,  the  schol- 
arship is  presented  annually  to  a 
deserving  son  or  daughter  of  a 


deceased  N.  C.  Law  Enforcement 
Officer.  Shirley  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  William  B.  Whitfield  and 
the  late  John  Oliver  Edwards. 
Edwards  was  a  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Protector  stationed  at  Kenans- 
ville when  he  was  killed  in  a 
patrol  car-bus  accident  as  he  was 
returning  from  a  late  night  de- 
tail. 

Miss  Edwards,  a  graduate  of 
James  Kenan  High  School,  is  en- 
rolled in  the  University's  School 
of  Pharmacy.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society 
and  Beta  Club. 

She  was  nominated  for  the 
scholarship  by  Special  State  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  Agent  Gene 
Stewart  of  Buies  Creek,  a  former 
neighbor,  and  John  R.  Kennedy 
of  Whiteville  who  was  a  fellow 
Protector  and  working  partner  of 
her  father  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1963. 

In  presenting  the  scholarship, 
Carson  Annis  of  Raleigh,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Association, 
said,  'We  couldn't  have  made  a 
better  choice.  Shirley  is  a  fine 
young  lady."  Annis  is  also  a  Spe- 
cial Agent  with  the  SBI.  The 
scholarship  is  one  of  several  proj- 
ects of  the  N.C.L.E.O.A.,  another 
is  the  raising  of  $100,000  to  build 
a  cottage  at  Boy's  Home  at  Hun- 
tersville. 

The  Association,  with  more 
than  3,700  members  throughout 
the  state,  works  to  promote  a  bet- 
ter relationship  between  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  young  peo- 
ple and  other  community  mem- 
bers. ± 


Wildlife  Protection  Assistant  Supervisor  John  R.  Kennedy  presents  Miss 
Edwards  with  the  $500  scholarship.  Gene  Stewart  (far  right)  and  Carson 
Annis  look  on.  The  insert  is  a  1961  photo  of  Miss  Edward's  father,  John 
O.  Edwards. 

U.N.C.    PHOTO  LAB 


Poor  Fish 

The  gull  swooped  down  to  get  a  fish 
You  see  it  is  his  favorite  dish. 
The  air  was  clear,  the  day  was  cold 
The  gull  was  hungry  and  very  bold. 
He  smacked  his  beak  with  keen  delight 
As  the  fish  came  to  eternal  night. 

Grace  Oliphant 

Wildlife  Prints 

From  time  to  time,  "Wildlife" 
magazine  receives  requests  from 


How  much  do  you  remember 
about  the  articles  that  appear  in 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
over  the  year?  Come  next  December 
we'll  give  you  a  chance  to  find  out, 
and  maybe  win  a  valuable  prize  in 
the  process.  WILDLIFE  is  planning 
a  "test"  of  some  50  questions 
based  on  information  that  will  ap- 
pear in  articles  over  the  next  12 
months.  Some  will  be  TRUE-FALSE 
such  as  "The  cardinal  and  the  sum- 
mer tanager  belong  to  the  same 
family,  True  or  False."  Others  will 
be  multiple  choice  for  selecting  the 
correct  answer,  like  "Diving  ducks, 
when  taking  off  of  the  water:  A.  run 
and  patter  along  the  water  for  sev- 
eral yards;  B.  spring  or  jump  di- 
rectly into  the  air;  C.  cannot  take 
off  from  the  water  surface. 

Start  right  now  in  reading  care- 


readers  concerning  the  availability 
of  framable  wildlife  prints.  Although 
this  magazine  does  not  carry  adver- 
tising, as  a  service  to  our  readers 
we  do,  from  time  to  time,  publish 
sources  of  such  prints.  Recently  we 
were  made  aware  of  high  quality, 
numbered  and  signed  by  the  artist, 
prints  available  from  Olde  England 
Prints,  24  West  Kirk  Ave.,  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  24011.  Write  for  prices 
and  further  information.  ^ 


fully  each  issue  of  WILDLIFE  and 
start  a  file  of  the  magazine.  Using 
them  for  reference  in  doing  the  test 
will  be  perfectly  legal.  Other  rules, 
which  will  be  spelled  out  in  detail 
later,  will  include:  no  age  limit  to 
entrants,  only  one  entry  per  person, 
legible  writing,  earliest  postmark 
wins  in  cases  of  ties,  judges'  de- 
cision final,  no  Wildlife  Commission 
employee  or  their  families  are  elig- 
ible to  enter. 

Prizes,  to  be  announced  later, 
will  include  valuable  volumes  on 
nature  and  our  out-of-doors  such  as 
"Wildlife  Sanctuaries,"  by  Robert 
Murphy;  "Trees  of  the  South,"  by 
Green;  "Peterson's  Guide  to  the 
Birds"  and  "Wild  Flowers  of  N.  C," 
by  Justice  and  Bell.  Plan  to  enter 
right  now.  Watch  the  December, 
1972,  issue  of  WILDLIFE.  ^ 


Darrell  E.  Louder,  former  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission's  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries,  has  been  named 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Fish 
and  Game,  Delaware  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Envi- 
ronment Control. 

Louder  was  first  employed  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission  in  1957 
as  a  Fisheries  Biologist,  and  serv- 
ed in  various  capacities  of  in- 
creasing responsibility.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  operated  the  Wild- 
life Commission's  award-winning 
State  Fair  Exhibit  in  addition  to 
his  regular  Division  of  Inland 
Fisheries  duties. 

Darrell  and  his  family  are  liv- 
ing in  Dover,  Delaware  where  he 
assumed  his  duties  January  1.  He 
will  direct  the  state's  fish,  game 
and  waterfowl  program,  includ- 
ing the  commercial  and  shell 
fishery.  ^ 


What  Will  You  Remember? 


•  BRIMLEYS  continued  from  page  17 

1938  the  authors  began  a  revision  of  the  work 
"which  developed  into  the  very  considerable  task 
of  rewriting  the  entire  volume,  the  new  work  in- 
cluding much  additional  material  that  had  ac- 
cumulated since  the  first  edition  was  published  .  .  . 
plus  twelve  new  birds,  now  making  a  total  of  408 
for  the  state." 

That  summer  the  three  authors  spent  much  time 
in  field  work,  also.  Dr.  Pearson  and  H.H.  covered 
the  coastal  area  from  Beaufort  northward,  and 
Harry  Towles  Davis  (now  with  the  museum's 
staff)  and  the  Rev.  John  Grey,  Jr.  worked  from 
Beaufort  southward  to  the  S.C.  line.  And  many, 
many  others  assisted,  including  the  late  Francis  H. 
Craighill,  of  Rocky  Mount,  in  work  of  that  section. 

By  1942  the  new  book  was  out,  with  21  new 
plates,  four  in  color,  seventeen  in  black  and  white, 
by  Roger  Tory  Peterson.  But,  alack  and  alas — by 
1952  THAT  book  ivas  sold  out — yet  the  demand 
was  ever  growing  stronger — especially  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  growing  Carolina  Bird  Club.  In  1948 


several  South  Carolina  Natural  History  Clubs  had 
joined  us  and  the  club  was  now  the  Carolina  Bird 
Club,  with  week-end  field  trips  held  in  both  states. 

By  then  all  three  authors  were  gone,  but  Harry 
Davis,  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  and  Dr.  David 
L.  Wray,  of  the  Entomology  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  had  long  been  associated 
with  the  previous  authors,  the  work,  and  CBC,  and 
they  prepared  yet  another  revised  edition  of  Birds 
of  Carolina. 

And  now  THAT  ONE  is  out  of  print  and  there 
is  an  ever  stronger  and  growing  demand  for  a  new 
state  bird  book!  And  how  and  when,  and  by  whom? 
And  how  financed? 

THAT  is  the  $64.00  question! 

The  Bird  Club  movement  in  N.C.  started  March, 
1937,  the  S.C.  group  joining  us  in  1948,  when  it 
became  CBC — the  Carolina  Bird  Club.  Its  history 
will  be  told  in  the  March  issue  of  this  magazine, 
and  the  35th  anniversary  will  be  held  in  March 
1972,  in  Raleigh. 

concluded  next  month 
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Bufo  americanus  is  the  name  science  gives  the 
American  toad.  This  striking  portrait  of  the 
,  gardeners'  friend  was  taken  by  A.  Alan  Kocan  of 

ltrip  Tna H  Chapel  Hill  and  the  photo  won  first  prize  in  black 

LmeriCan    1  Oaa  and  white  division  of  the  1971  Wildlife  Photo  Con- 

test. Other  winning  shots  are  pictured  starting  on 
page  7  of  this  issue. 
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You're  right,  he's  mad  .  .  .  per- 
haps at  the  photographer,  the 
weather,  or  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. But  it  is  not  the  usual 
temperament  of  the  groundhog 
to  be  angry  much  of  the  time. 
His  range  in  North  Carolina  is 
limited  to  roughly  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  state.  The 
groundhog  provides  limited 
hunting,  particularly  for  the 
long-range  rifleman.  Photo  by 
Hal  Johnson. 


Bounty  From  the  Sea 

by  Bill  McDonald 

Wilmington 


SOUTHPORT  —  Time  was  a  few 
years  ago  that  charter  boat  crews 
and  shrimpers  sat  out  the  winter 
after  the  last  of  the  upstate  fishing 
parties  had  been  run  offshore  to 
Frying  Pan  Tower  for  a  go  at  the 
excellent  fall  trolling  for  king  mack- 
erel and  when  the  last  of  the  shrimp 
boats  pulled  empty  trawl  nets  from 
the  chilled  waters.  Southport  boats 
these  days  are  running  harder  than 
ever — they  are  commercial  fishing 
for  black  sea  bass,  and  the  expand- 
ing market  is  huge  in  potential. 

The  demand  for  these  offseason 
delicacies  of  the  sea  on  northern 
markets  has  grown  tremendously 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  many  a 
Southport  boat  is  offshore  in  these 
winter  days  pulling  large  numbers 
of  sea  bass  aboard  which  were  once 
thought  to  be  the  exclusive  province 
of  summer  headboat  fishermen. 

An  entirely  new  addition  to  the 
economy  at  Southport  has  started, 
built  around  the  large  supply  of 
black  sea  bass  in  the  offshore  wa- 
ters and  the  corresponding  demand 
for  them  in  the  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
New  York  City  areas. 

Dick  Skipper,  long  time  charter 
boat  operator  formerly  at  Carolina 


Beach,  and  more  recently  a  head- 
boat  operator  in  Southport,  has 
established  a  wholesale  buying 
point  at  the  Southport  waterfront 
thus  providing  a  ready  market  for 
commercial  fishermen  to  dispose 
of  their  catches. 

Skipper  pioneered  commercial 
trapping  of  sea  bass  at  Southport 
after  moving  there  from  Carolina 
Beach  in  1960.  The  financial  suc- 
cess he  enjoyed  proved  an  open 
invitation  for  other  boats  to  become 
sea-harvesters  of  these  fish  as  well. 

Skipper  has  11  people  working 
the  catches  of  returning  commer- 
cial fishermen  each  night  when  the 
boats  back  into  his  slip  to  offload 
the  days  catch.  In  addition  the  two 
and  three-man  crews  of  some  15 
commercial  fishing  boats  and  their 
families  are  part  of  the  economic 
boom. 

At  Skipper's  refrigerated  facility, 
the  fish  are  weighed,  iced  down  and 
stored  when  the  boats  offload. 

A  unique  catching  method  is  em- 
ployed in  that  the  fish  are  neither 
netted  nor  caught  with  a  hook  in 
the  traditional  method  —  they  are 
commercially  trapped.  A  wire  mesh 
square  "box"  baited  with  good 


tasting  and  sweet-smelling  fish  is 
lowered  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
to  the  sea  floor  in  places  where 
irregular  bottom  contours  are  reg- 
istered on  the  depth  recorder.  The 
fish  are  attracted  to  the  bait  inside 
a  wire  container  inside  the  trap. 
There  is  a  narrow  entrance  into  the 
trap  through  which  the  fish  swims 
to  get  at  the  bait.  Once  inside  the 
trap  the  fish  cannot  find  the  way 
out. 

The  trap  is  connected  to  a  float- 
ing buoy  at  the  surface  by  120  feet 
of  line.  Shipboard  crews  using  a 
power  winch  raise  the  trap  and  pull 
it  aboard  to  empty  the  contents  in- 
to the  fish  storage  box,  rebait  and 
lower  the  trap  again. 

A  boat  may  have  overboard  at 
any  one  time  15-30  such  traps. 
They  are  laid  out  in  an  area  which 
the  depth  recorder  shows  to  be  a 
"live"  bottom  —  having  irregular 
contours  of  living  coral,  rock  ledges 
and  other  contours.  The  boat  crew 
puts  the  traps  overboard  in  a  line 
along  the  edges  of  a  reef  and  re- 
turns to  work  the  first  of  the  traps 
after  placing  the  last  overboard. 

The  commercial  fishing  boats 
these  days  rely  to  a  large  extent  on 
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At  left,  mates  Kenneth  Whitington  and 
Basil  Ray  Watts  enjoy  an  unusually 
calm  sea.  Below,  a  trap  is  lowered  to 
the  85-foot  depth.  Right,  part  of  the 
1,700-pound  catch  for  the  day. 


electronic  gear  carried  aboard  the 
vessel.  The  sea  bass  move  offshore 
into  progressively  deeper  water, 
"retreating"  before  the  colder  in- 
shore shallow  water  to  the  relatively 
warmer  and  deeper  water  of  the 
continental  shelf  towards  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  trick  is  to  find  that 
special  point  each  day  where  the 
fish  are,  and  that  calls  for  both  a 
depth  recorder  and  the  use  of  loran. 
At  the  present  time  the  fish  are  be- 
ing caught  off  Southport  in  85  feet 
of  water,  about  25-27  miles  almost 
due  south  of  Southport. 

A  depth  recorder  works  by  the 
principle  of  "bouncing"  an  elec- 
trical impulse  off  the  bottom — de- 
tecting all  bottom  contours  of  can- 
yons and  elevations  —  timing  the 
"echo"  and  plotting  the  information 
on  a  calibrated  graph.  The  loran 
unit  receives  impulse  broadcasts 
from  onshore  broadcast  stations 
and  measures  the  boat's  position 
on  a  loran  chart  by  plotting  the  in- 
tersection of  two  such  loran  beams. 

Commercial  boat  crews  are  paid 
for  their  catches  on  a  graded  size 
basis — that  is,  30  cents  a  pound 
currently  for  black  sea  bass  which 
weigh  more  than  a  pound,  20  cents 
for  average  size  fish  per  pound  and 
10  cents  for  small  fish.  Crews  work 


on  a  share  basis — so  much  of  the 
gross  income  from  the  sale  of  the 
fish  to  cover  wear  and  tear  on  the 
boat,  bait  and  other  costs,  and  the 
balance  divided  equally  between  the 
mates  and  the  captain. 

On  a  good  day,  a  commercial  sea 
bass  fisherman  may  have  15  boxes 
of  fish,  and  even  catches  of  30 
boxes  are  sometimes  reported.  Such 
a  box  of  fish  contains  100  pounds. 

A  day  spent  on  the  open  sea  com- 
mercial fishing  for  sea  bass  is  not 
without  its  discomforts.  Weather 
permitting,  the  boats  are  offshore 
everyday  possible.  The  cold  of  the 
season  is  part  of  the  game  and  is 
endured  without  too  much  discus- 
sion. Heavy  clothes  and  oilskins  are 
worn  to  keep  warm  and  dry.  Food 
is  cooked  at  sea  or  eaten  cold  from 
cans.  Hot  coffee  is  the  equivalent  of 
plasma  on  a  cold  day. 

The  prime  months  for  this  type 
fishing  are  December,  January  and 
February.  By  mid-March,  boatmen 
are  ready  to  take  a  break  before 
commencing  the  haul  out  to  get 
their  boats  ready  for  the  offshore 
trolling  parties  that  will  be  going 
strong  by  early  April  with  the  arrival 
of  large  numbers  of  king  mackerel 
on  the  reefs  at  Frying  Pan  Tower. 

A  work  day  begins  for  the  com- 


mercial crews  at  6  a.m.  when  the 
boats  depart  the  dock  to  begin  the 
three  hour  offshore  run  into  the 
ocean  to  the  fishing  grounds.  Traps 
are  tentatively  set  along  a  consider- 
able distance  of  good  bottom  on  the 
sea  floor  as  indicated  by  the  depth 
recorder.  The  traps  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  are  worked,  emptied,  and 
reset  unless  they  are  catching  poor- 
ly. In  that  case  new  grounds  are 
located  until  the  fish  are  found  in 
commercial  numbers.  Fishing  until 
near  dark  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
then  the  three  hour  run  home  be- 
gins. 

Once  at  the  dock  at  Southport, 
the  fish  are  graded  at  Skipper's  cold 
storage,  and  the  boats  are  refueled, 
washed  down  with  hoses  and  made 
ready  for  the  new  day  tomorrow. 
Crews  leave  the  waterfront  after  the 
day's  work  well  after  nightfall,  satis- 
fied with  the  good  day's  run  and 
very  much  ready  for  home  and  a 
hot  meal  with  the  family. 

Get-up  time  in  the  pre-dawn  dark 
is  but  a  few  hours  away  when  a  new 
day  will  present  itself,  with  the  sea 
and  her  wealth  waiting  for  those 
hardy  souls  willing  to  go  forth  and 
claim  it  for  themselves. 

They've  got  a  good  thing  going 
at  Southport  these  days.  ^ 
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ALL  IN  FUN 

by  Joe  Dean 

Greensboro 

•  Driving  down  country  road. 
Say  to  self; 

Stop  by  favorite  Milkweed  patch,  maybe  Monarch 
laying  eggs  or  larva  already  sopping  up  offensive 
defensive. 

Say  to  self; 
Get  camera  ready,  you  never  know. 

Arrive  at  patch, 
sit  in  car,  see  and  hear  nothing  in  particular. 

Suddenly,  Ker-Plop; 
Cicada  hit  six  feet  away  and  give  concert.  Snatch 
camera,  remove  case,  insert  close-up  lens,  read 
meter,  set  diaphragm,  set  focus,  step  from  car.  Zip- 
Zip,  and  away  goes  Cicada  concert  and  all. 

Listen  for  and  stalk  several  more,  walking  through 
wet  grass  and  Poison  Ivy. 

Say  to  self; 
All  in  fun. 

Drive  on,  stop  on  hill  above  creek,  hear  several 


Cicadas,  walk  down  hill  and  stand  in  shadows  for 
twenty  minutes. 

Suddenly  from  corner  of  eye,  see  object  hit  spider 
web.  See  spider  bulldoze  Japanese  beetle  and  begin 
to  twirl  and  wrap  same  in  silk.  Close-up  attachment 
not  on  camera. 

Search  pockets,  run  to  car,  run  back,  tear  shirt  on 
barbed  wire,  search  for  web,  heart  pounding.  Step 
on  twig,  frighten  spider  who  runs  under  leaf.  Kneel 
down  and  wait,  get  cramps  in  knees,  raise  up,  briar 
in  back  hurt  like  crazy. 

Decide  to  wait  a  little  longer,  hoping  spider  will 
return,  Prey  about  to  escape. 

Something  biting  ankle  inside  sock.  Standing  on 
ant  hill.  Remove  sock,  shake  out  ants. 

Kneel  down  and  focus  on  Beetle,  maybe  get  pic- 
ture of  big  escape.  Big  dark  cloud  covers  sun.  Stand 
around  watching  for  ants  and  snakes. 

Spider  returns  to  prey,  cloud  passed,  get  into 
position,  make  excellent  shot  except  that  puff  of 
wind  throws  picture  out  of  focus  at  moment  of  click. 
Push  winding  lever,  end  of  film,  last  roll. 

Say  to  self; 
Remember,  all  in  fun.  ^ 


1972  Photo  Contest 
Rules 

1.  Photographs  taken  in  North  Carolina,  by  North 
Carolina  residents,  which  show  any  native  North 
Carolina  wildlife  species  will  be  eligible. 

2.  Eligible  photographs  must: 

(a)  Be  taken  in  North  Carolina  between  August 
1,  1971  and  August  31,  1972. 

(b)  Be  taken  and  submitted  by  residents  of 
North  Carolina. 

(c)  Show  native  North  Carolina  wildlife  spe- 
cies (any  animal,  fish,  bird,  insect,  etc.) 
General  outdoor  or  landscape  photographs 
should  not  be  submitted. 

3.  Black  and  white  prints  and  color  transparencies 
(any  size)  should  be  submitted.  Do  not  send 
negatives  nor  color  prints.  However,  negatives 
of  the  10  winning  photographs  must  be  submit- 
ted on  request. 

4.  DO  NOT  SUBMIT:  (a)  Prints  or  enlargements 
more  than  8x10  inches  in  size;  (b)  Prints  with 
retouching  or  art  work,  or  prints  made  from  neg- 
atives with  retouching  or  art  work;  (c)  composite 
pictures,  multiple  printing  or  montages;  (d)  fram- 
ed pictures;  (e)  color  prints  of  any  kind. 

5.  Entrants  should  submit  no  more  than  three  photo- 
graphs each  in  each  category  (black  and  white, 


color).  Each  photograph  should  be  submitted  as 
a  separate  entry  and  each  entry  should  include 
with  the  submitted  photographs,  the  following 
information  printed  on  the  back  of  each  photo- 
graph or  on  envelope:  (a)  Name  of  entrant;  (b) 
Complete  address  and  zip  code  of  entrant;  (c) 
Date  photograph  was  taken;  (d)  Place  photo- 
graph was  taken;  (e)  Type  of  camera  used;  (f) 
Type  of  film  used;  (g)  Shutter  speed  and  f  stop 
settings  used  (except  for  photographs  taken  with 
box  cameras);  (h)  Type  of  flash  equipment  used 
if  photographs  were  not  taken  with  available 
light;  (i)  Title  or  species  shown. 

6.  Contest  is  open  only  to  amateur  photographers. 
No  photographer  who  earns  more  than  $100  per 
year  from  photographic  pursuits  will  be  consider- 
ed an  amateur. 

7.  All  entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  mid- 
night September  30,  1972.  Mail  entries  to: 
WILDLIFE  PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST,  Wildlife 
Magazine,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
27602. 

8  The  first  ten  photographs  in  the  black  and  white 
category  and  first  three  in  the  color  category 
become  the  property  of  the  Wildlife  Commission. 

9.  In  each  category  the  first  prize  is  $25.00;  second 
prize  is  $10.00;  third  prize  is  $5.00;  seven  hon- 
orable mention  prizes  of  a  subscription  to  Wild- 
life magazine.  The  winning  photographs  and 
honorable  mentions  will  be  printed  in  Wildlife 
magazine. 

10.  Photographs  will  be  judged  by  Wildlife  magazine 
on  the  basis  of  photographic  excellence,  and  the 
general  appeal  and  interest  of  the  subject.  The 
decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 
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WddUfr  PHOTO  CONTEST -1971 


On  the  next  few  pages  are  the  prize-winning  photos  in  the 
1971  contest.  Picking  the  best  ones  was  even  more  difficult 
this  year,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  the  judges' 
choices.  First  place  black  and  white  winner  is  on  page  2; 
camera  and  film  data  is  on  page  25. 


First  place  in  the  color  division  went 
to  Murray  Cragin  with  the  Green  Lynx 
Spider.  Second  place,  Wood  Thrush  by 
H.  L.  Medford,  Sr. 
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Second  Place  — 


Snake  —  John  Lindsay 


Black  and  White  Photo  Winners 


Honorable  Mention  —  Paper  Wasp  —  Murray  Cragin  Honorable  Mention  —  Jumping  Spider  —  Murray  Cragin 


Honorable  Mention  —  Osprey  —  H.  G.  Schabel  Honorable  Mention  —  Carolina  Wren  —  S.  Ducan  Heron,  Jr. 

Honorable  Mention  —  Green  Heron  —  H.  L.  Medford,  Sr. 


Third  Place 
Alan  Kocan 


Wild  Turkey 


PHOTO  CONTEST 
1971 


■ 


Honorable  Mention 
Beverlie  Joyner 


Red-bellied  Woodpecker 


Honorable  Mention 
Murray  Cragin 

Honorable  Mention 
H.  G.  Schabel 


Jumping  Spider 


Blue  Heron 
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Honorable  Mention  Gray  Squirrel 

H.  L.  Medford,  Sr. 


Honorable  Mention 

Katherine  M.  Kocan  Fence  Swift 
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The  Brimleys 


CONCLUSION 


by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh 

Our  story  of  these  two  naturalist  brothers 
resumes  with  a  discussion  of  their  further 
contributions  to  the  State  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  the  museum  had  been  enlarged 
several  times,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  but  in 
1922  the  old  Agricultural  Building  was  torn 
down,  which  included  some  of  the  museum's  ex- 
hibit halls,  and — to  quote  from  the  old  files — "We 
reduced  all  our  exhibits,  dismantled  all  habitat 
groups,  wrecked  our  50-foot  whale  skeleton  and 
packed  and  stored  things  away.  What  rooms  left 
were  needed  by  the  office  force  of  the  Ag.  Dept. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  the  museum  staff  were 
not  idle;  there  was  much  to  be  done  re  the  mater- 
ials." 

Following  completion  of  the  new  building  there 
were  complications:  "The  Museum  was  left  without 
an  entrance!  But  that  situation  was  taken  care  of, 
additional  appropriations  of  $120,000  were  made 
by  the  legislature  to  extend  the  five-story  building 
about  60  feet.  And  then  to  work  to  renovate  all  the 
old  exhibition  halls." 

The  museum  was  doing  well.  H.H.  and  C.S. 
were  constantly  collecting,  cataloging  and  arrang- 
ing new  forms  of  our  animal,  plant  life,  minerals, 
rocks  "from  the  mountains  to  the  seashore." 

Some  of  H.H.'s  notes,  garnered  from  museum 
files,  are  of  interest:  "The  museum  is  still  collect- 
ing data  on  deer  heads  with  unusually  fine  ant- 
lers, killed  in  the  state  .  .  .  the  museum's  standing 
was  gaining  recognition  outside  the  state.  The 
dates,  when  secured,  were  sent  to  the  authorities  in 
New  York,  the  best  of  them  to  be  published  in  a 
new  edition  of  "North  American  Big  Game"  to  be 
published  some  time  later.  And  C.S.'s  descriptive 
Catalog  of  "Mammals  of  North  America,  exclusive 
of  the  Cetacea"  (whales  and  dolphins)  was  re- 
printed from  the  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society  of  March,  1905. 

Here  I  want  to  quote  some  more  of  H.H.'s  notes: 
"We  secure  quite  a  lot  of  material,  particularly  in 
the  line  of  snakes  and  similar  objects,  through 
members  of  Boy  Scout  organizations,  in  which 
both  Harry  Davis  and  I  take  an  active  part.  A 
motto  suitable  for  museums  in  all  comparatively 
small  towns:  "It  pays  to  make  friends  with  the 
boys!'  "  (And  here  I  wish  there  were  space  to  name 
all  the  young,  or  mature  men,  now  good  conserva- 
tionists in  whatever  field  they  are  in  who,  through- 
out the  years  have  had  helpful  training  at  the 
museum,  in  return  giving  their  own  interest  and 
helpful  labor.) 

As  for  those  earlier  days:  "At  that  time  the 


C.  S.  (left)  and  his  brother,  H.  H.  Brimley,  discuss  the  next 
move  on  preparing  a  marsh  bird  habitat  group.  Few  jobs  seem- 
ed too  large  for  the  pair,  and  H.  H.  tackled  a  sea-going  mam- 
mal (below). 


present  personnel  of  the  museum  consisted  of 
Harry  T.  Davis  and  myself.  'No  office  force,  even 
a  stenographer  was  an  unknown  joy.  But  we  have 
hopes!  Mr.  Davis  has  full  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Geology,  the  Zoological  side  mine  .  .  .  other  de- 
partments usually  handled  jointly.  We  have  sep- 
arate offices  .  .  .  each  do  our  own  typing,  filing, 
label-writing,  cataloging,  and  other  office  labor.'  " 

"Our  museum  issues  no  publications."  (Hap- 
pily, that  is  no  longer  true.  Some  are  free;  some  for 
sale  at  a  moderate  price.  Some  free  Information 
Circulars:  Meteorites,  North  Carolina  Gold,  North 
Carolina  Gem  Stones,  Native  Poisonous  Plants, 
Common  Summer  Birds  of  N.C. — also  Winter  ones; 
Mammoth  and  Mastodon  Fossils,  Archeology  in 
N.C.  are  a  few  of  them. 

Publications  for  sale  include:  "Common  Forest 
Trees  of  North  Carolina;  Fresh  Water  Fishes  of 
N.C;  Indians  of  N.C,"  are  just  a  few  that  sell  for 
$.25.  Others  cost  more.  There  are  also  free  exhibits, 
the  only  cost  that  of  mailing  them  back.  (Best  send 
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for  "General  Information  of  Services  Available 
from  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  101 
Halifax  St.  P.  0.  Box  27547,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611.") 
And  you  may  appreciate  what  your  museum  has 
to  offer  if  you  understand  even  back  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  the  costs  of  some  of  the  mounted 
animals,  heads,  antlers,  etc.  Just  a  few  noted  here: 
Mounted  game  heads  (bison)  from  $200.00  to 
$500.00.  Elk  heads,  $40  to  $70;  moose  heads,  $20 
to  $50;  buffalo  robes,  Indian  dressed,  $30  to  $75. 
And  so  on. 

H.H.  was  a  well-rounded  man,  popular  with  the 
public,  and  was  very  active  in  scientific  and  semi- 
scientific  organizations.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
N.C.  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Raleigh  Natural 
History  Club,  Raleigh  Bird  Club,  N.C.  Bird  Club. 
He  held  lifelong  memberships  in  American  Associ- 
ations of  Museums,  the  American  Society  of  Mam- 
malogists,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  the  American  Ornithologists  Union.  In 
1934  he  was  elected  a  full  member  of  the  latter 
organization,  a  class  of  membership  restricted  to 
150  of  the  leading  ornithologists  of  the  country. 

He  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  life  of  the 
city,  being  active  in  civic  affairs;  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  was  also  active  in 
Scout  work,  and  served  as  president  of  the  local 
council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  An  excellent 
raconteur,  he  was  in  demand,  as  speaker,  by  many 
groups. 

As  his  formal  education  had  been  limited,  H.H. 
placed  a  very  high  value  on  books,  during  his  life- 
time finding  them  a  source  of  education  and  use- 
fulness. He  built  up  a  fine  library  of  natural 
science  and  history  in  the  museum. 

Following  his  passing,  this  fine  museum  library 
was  officially  designated,  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture of  North  Carolina  as  "The  Brimley  Library  of 
Natural  History." 

For  some  time  after  his  brother  Herbert  gave 
his  full  time  as  Curator  of  the  Museum,  C.S.  Brim- 
ley  continued  the  taxidermy  business.  Many  of  his 
early  nptes  tell  of  collecting  trips  in  the  coastal  and 
sounds  area — at  a  time  when  travel  in  such  remote 
areas  was  difficult.  Few,  or  no  roads,  travel  must 
be  by  boat,  a  bit  possible  by  train,  much  of  it  by 
walking. 

Many  of  these  notes  were  on  insects;  he,  too,  had 
written  and  published  many  papers  that  were  later 
recognized  as  valuable  records  of  birds,  insects, 
small  animals.  "Let  him  get  that  long  eye-scope 
turned  on  a  bird,  moth,  butterfly — and  he  could 
quickly  identify  it."  In  fact,  I've  been  told,  he  was 
an  even  better  field  man  than  H.H.  Many  of  the 
specimens  collected  are  in  the  museum,  for  he  al- 
ways had  an  unofficial  connection  with  it.  And 
soon  he,  too,  was  to  make  a  change. 

C.  S.  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  across  to  the  gen- 
eral, untrained  public,  an  understanding  of  the  fol- 
lowing: "Of  course  there  are  real  balances  in 
nature,  and  the  most  important  is  that  between 
animals  and  plants.  Animals  inhale  air  and  con- 


vert the  oxygen  thereof  into  carbon  dioxide  gas 
which  they  exhale.  Plants  on  the  other  hand  inhale 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  presence  of  sunlight  and  ex- 
hale oxygen,  thus  keeping  the  proportion  of  the 
two  gases  in  the  atmosphere  reasonably  constant." 

Excerpts  from  some  of  his  accurately  kept  notes 
have  great  interest  today,  thus:  "The  bluebird  was 
nearly  wiped  out  in  the  eastern  U.S.  by  the  blizzard 
of  Feb.  1895.  It  took  about  ten  years  to  regain  its 
former  numbers,  which  have  remained  at  the  old 
level  ever  since."  (That  was  before  the  recent 
decades  of  heavy  use  of  DDT  and  other  insecticides, 
which  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  bluebirds,  in  par- 
ticular.) 

"The  robin,  formerly  a  scarce  bird  in  central 
N.C,  has  become  quite  common  since  no  longer 
subject  to  spring  shooting."  Robin  "pot-pie"  was  a 
popular  dish  before  bird  protection  began.  But, 
again,  robins  are  today  paying  toll  to  insecticides, 
via  the  leaf-soil-worm  cycle. 

Also  he  "Wonders  if  chimney  swifts  have  become 
more  numerous  since  the  white  man  gave  them 
chimneys  to  breed  in.  It  is  a  whole  lot  easier  to 
find  chimneys  than  hollow  trees,  and  this  may  be  a 
case  in  which  man  and  his  works  have  been  an 
advantage  to  birds  .  .  .  this  applies  also  to  the 
cliff  swallows  of  America  and  the  house  martins  of 
Europe,  which  now  nest  mainly  beneath  the  eaves 
of  houses,  but  formerly  against  cliffs.  Again,  eaves 
are  easier  to  find  than  cliffs. 

He  also  states:  "A  side  line  that  kept  me  interest- 
ed in  birds,  in  1885 — I  started  keeping  migration 
records  for  the  Migration  Committee  of  the  AOU 
(American  Ornithologists  Union)  which  work  was 
later  turned  over  to  the  Biological  Survey,  now  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  work  I  have  kept  up 
ever  since  so  that  though  my  zoological  interest  in 
the  'nineties  shifted  to  Herptology  (the  study  of 
reptiles  and  amphibians)  I  am  now  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  oldest  consecutive  observers  in  the  service." 
In  1930  the  Biological  Survey  awarded  him  a  46- 
year  certificate  for  bird  migration  studies. 

"Most  of  the  time  the  only  other  person  having 
an  active  interest  in  birds  was  my  brother  Herbert, 
now  Head  of  the  State  Museum  .  .  .  However,  his 
interest  and  mine  tended  to  diverge,  he  getting 
more  interested  in  the  bigger  creatures  and  I  in 
the  smaller  ones.  I  am  now  an  entomologist,  a  stu- 
dent of  insects." 

Of  interest,  too,  are  comments  by  each,  on  the 
passing  of  the  once  millions  of  passenger  pigeons. 
H.H.,  in  "Man  and  Animals"  on  this  pigeon's  de- 
mise, "Which  generally  has  been  laid  to  the  ruth- 
less inroads  and  persecutions  by  the  white  man, 
there  is,  I  believe,  another  explanation  .  .  .  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  passing  away  of  most  extinct 
forms  was  that  they  had  become  over  specialized 
.  .  .  for  a  particular  routine  and  when  times  chang- 
ed they  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to 
changed  conditions  and  had  to  pass  away. 
*  continued  on  page  26 
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The  Arrival  of  Fall,  1 971 


by  R.  Reader,  D.  Rumpp,  and  H.  Lierh, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 
Botany  Department,  University  of  North  Carolina, 


I  HE  North  Carolina  Phenology  Project,  now  end- 
ing its  second  year  of  operation,  has  been  estab- 
lished to  gather  information  concerning  the  dates 
of  occurrence  of  seasonal  events,  such  as  spring 
flowering  and  autumn  leaf  coloration,  from  a  num- 
ber of  locations  in  the  deciduous  forest  biome  of 
eastern  North  America. 

In  North  Carolina  a  network  of  volunteer  obser- 
vers is  currently  reporting  the  dates  of  the  flow- 
ering of  dogwood  (Cornus  jlorida),  redbud  (Cercis 
canadensis),  and  red  maple  (Acer  rubrum);  and 
the  dates  on  which  the  leaf  area  of  the  first  branch 
of  red  maple,  tulip  poplar  (Liriodendron  tulipi- 
fera),  and  dogwood  trees  shows  50%  coloration. 
While  we  are  preparing  the  questionnaires  for  our 
observers  for  spring  1972,  we  want  to  report  here 
the  results  from  the  fall  1971  survey. 

The  selection  of  the  three  trees  mentioned  above 
as  "indicator"  species  was  based  on  their  wide  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  State,  and  the  relative 
times  of  their  leaf  coloration.  Dogwood  and  tulip 
poplar  are  among  the  first  of  the  deciduous  trees 
to  show  autumnal  coloration,  while  red  maple  is 
among  the  more  tardy.  We  have  assumed  that  the 
average  of  the  combined  leaf  coloration  dates  of 
these  species  is  indicative  of  the  arrival  of  fall. 

The  average  dates  of  leaf  coloration  of  all  three 
species  in  fall  1971  have  been  plotted  on  a  map 
(Map  1)  to  show  the  progression  of  leaf  coloration 
throughout  the  State.  Other  interesting  results  of 
the  1971  fall  survey  are  presented  in  this  report,  in- 
cluding a  comparison  between  the  arrival  of  fall  in 
1971  and  in  1970  (Map  2),  as  well  as  a  map  (Map 
3)  showing  the  length  of  the  photosynthetic  period 
(growing  season)  in  1971  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Arrival  of  Fall  1971 

A  total  of  194  people  from  67  counties  in  North 
Carolina  provided  us  with  the  dates  of  leaf  colora- 
tion of  dogwood,  tulip  poplar,  and  red  maple  trees 
in  their  area.  Some  people  were  not  able  to  observe 
all  three  species,  so  that  not  all  returns  included 
complete  information.  The  unusual  delay  in  fall 
coloration  in  the  Coastal  Plain  made  it  understand- 
ably difficult  for  many  of  our  former  reporters  to 
reply.  We  would  like  to  thank  each  of  the  fall  ob- 
servers for  his  contribution  and  continued  interest 
in  our  project. 

From  the  reports  sent  to  us  this  fall,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  were  two  distinct  periods  of  leaf 
coloration  in  the  dogwood.  The  leaves  of  unshaded 
trees  turned  red  early  in  September,  while  the 
leaves  of  shaded  understory  trees  turned  yellow 
about  a  month  later.  While  the  exact  dates  of  the 
two  coloration  peaks  varied  throughout  the  state, 


the  widespread  occurrence  of  this  double  coloration 
makes  dogwood  unsuitable  for  use  as  an  indicator 
species  in  the  fall.  This  information  is  very  signi- 
ficant, and  we  shall  replace  this  species  with  an- 
other in  fall  1972. 

This  autumn,  many  people  reported  that  the 
leaves  of  tulip  poplar  turned  brown  instead  of  the 
usual  yellow,  and  then  rapidly  fell  from  the  branch- 
es. This  unusual  behavior  may  be  due  to  the  record 
above-normal  temperatures  and  rainfall  experienc- 
ed throughout  North  Carolina  in  October.  Accord- 
ing to  several  observers,  the  only  effect  of  the 
unusual  weather  conditions  on  red  maple  was  to 
reduce  the  intensity  of  coloration  in  this  species. 

The  red  maple  and  tulip  poplar  leaf  coloration 
dates  were  averaged  to  produce  a  combined  aver- 
age date  of  leaf  coloration  for  each  of  the  counties 
having  both  tulip  poplar  and  red  maple  records. 
These  county  dates  were  mapped  using  a  procedure 
outlined  in  our  previous  publications  {Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina,  Feb/71;  Bioscience,  Jan/71). 

According  to  the  map  (Map  1),  leaf  coloration 
first  occurred  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
state  during  the  last  week  of  September.  These 
observations  were  made  at  altitudes  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  feet.  During  the  last  week 
of  October  (yearday  298-305)  fall  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  Coastal  Plain,  and  during  the  next 
ten  days  advanced  toward  the  Coast.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  November  leaf  coloration  had  been  noted  in 
all  parts  of  North  Carolina. 

Leaf  Coloration  in  1970 

To  compare  the  timing  of  fall's  arrival  in  1971 
with  that  observed  in  1970,  the  combined  average 
leaf  coloration  date  of  tulip  poplar  and  red  maple 
(1970)  was  subtracted  from  the  date  of  occurrence 
of  the  same  event  recorded  in  1971.  A  positive  dif- 
ference would  indicate  that  coloration  was  noted 
on  a  later  date  in  1971  as  compared  to  1970.  Nega- 
tive values  indicate  that  fall  coloration  was  record- 
ed at  an  earlier  date  in  1971.  The  comparison  of 
1971  and  1970  leaf  coloration  dates  was  made  in 
all  counties  having  records  for  both  years.  These 
values  appear  on  Map  2.  In  general,  the  difference 
between  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Fall  in  1971  and 
in  1970  became  increasingly  positive,  i.e.  later,  as 
leaf  coloration  advanced  toward  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

In  the  mountain  and  piedmont  areas  of  the  state 
leaf  coloration  was  generally  between  one  and 
seven  days  later  in  1971.  The  observations  record- 
ed at  different  altitudes  in  the  Mountains  this  year 
may  account  for  the  small  areas  of  both  negative 
and  positive  deviations  apparent  on  the  western 
part  of  the  map.  Most  counties  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
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MAP  1 

Estimated  arrival  of  fall,  1971,  based  on  the  combined  average 
date  of  leaf  coloration  of  tulip  poplar  (Liriodendron  tulipifera) 
and  red  maple  (Acer  rubrum)  trees. 
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MAP  2 

Difference  in  the  timing:  of  fall's  arrival  in  1971  versus  1970, 
calculated  as  the  average  date  of  leaf  coloration  in  tulip  poplar 
and  red  maple  (1971)  minus  the  average  date  of  coloration  of 
the  same  two  species  in  the  Fall  of  1970. 


MAP  3 

Length  of  the  photosynthetic  period  in  1971,  estimated  from 
the  number  of  days  between  leaf  coloration  of  tulip  poplar  and 
red  maple,  and  the  spring  flowering  of  dogwood,  redbud,  and 
red  maple. 


reported  leaf  coloration  dates  that  were  more 
than  seven  days  later  than  corresponding  1970 
dates.  A  comparative  examination  of  meteorolog- 
ical records  gathered  at  the  32  weather  stations 
from  which  we  received  leaf  coloration  information 
this  fall  will  help  us  to  establish  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  phenological  timing  and 
climatic  conditions.  We  plan  to  repeat  fall  observa- 
tions for  the  next  several  years  to  record  a  range 
of  annual  variation  in  the  timing  of  leaf  coloration, 
and  to  correlate  these  timing  changes  with  annual 


climate  variation. 

Length  jf  the  1971  Growing  Season 

The  spring  reports  on  the  flowering  of  dogwood, 
redbud  and  red  maple  indicate  the  beginning  of 
the  main  vegetation  (active  photosynthetic)  peri- 
od. If  we  subtract  the  average  arrival  dates  report- 
ed for  spring  1971  (see  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
Sept/71)  from  the  fall  1971  data  (Map  1),  we  ob- 
tain for  each  county  an  average  length  of  growing 
*  continued  on  page  26 
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FERRO-CEMENT:  NORTH  CAROLINA'S 

Newest  Boat  Building  Technique 


HERE  are  some  who  think  that  when  W. 
John  Craig's  boat  slides  down  the  ways  at  the 
Masonboro  Boat  Yard  near  Wilmington  it  will  con- 
tinue down  and  only  bubbles  will  show  what  hap- 
pened. 

After  all,  that's  what  you'd  expect  from  coils 
of  chicken  wire  and  bags  of  cement  and  sand 
dumped  into  deep  water. 

But  Capt.  Craig  has  at  least  three  feet  of  research 
material — stacked  one  sheet  or  booklet  flat  on  top 
of  each  other — that  indicates  otherwise.  Capt.  Craig 
is  betting  his  50-foot  ferro-cement  boat  will  not 
only  float  dry  but  will  be  the  best  sport  fishing 
boat  built  on  the  coast — and  certainly  at  the  lowest 
cost  for  a  50-footer. 

Construction  of  the  boat  hasn't  gone  as  fast  as 
the  Wilmington  man  would  have  liked.  He  has 
known  about  the  built-in  delays.  Problems  were 
bound  to  arise  because  of  its  novelty  and  builders 
would  have  to  learn  as  they  went  along.  He  also 
knew  the  hull  would  have  to  stand  idle  or  "cure" 
for  about  four  weeks  or  longer. 

The  keel  and  forms  were  put  in  place  early  in 
January  1970  after  Craig  had  studied  construction 
techniques  and  designs  for  ferro-cement  boats 
about  three  years.  He  was  convinced  such  a  craft 
could  be  practical  and  inexpensive.  There  are 
advantages. 

"Ferro-cement  is  extremely  strong,"  he  points 
out.  "It  won't  rot  or  rust.  Worms  cannot  eat  it. 
Galvanic  action  is  no  problem.  There  are  no  seams 
to  open  up  or  to  be  refilled  and  the  substance  re- 
quires little  maintenance. 

"All  this,  plus  the  fact  that  the  cost  is  consider- 
ably less,  gives  the  material  many  advantages." 

Craig  estimated  before  he  started  building  the 
boat,  the  hull  would  cost  about  $600  in  materials. 
But  improved  techniques,  materials  and  studies 


by  Paul  Jennewein 

Wrightsville  Beach 
Photos  by  the  Author 


In  the  photo  at  left,  Francis  Klemm  (L), 
builder  of  skiffs,  and  G.  Ed  Lowe,  Jr., 
Masonboro  Boat  Yard  owner  in  whose 
shed  the  ferro-cement  boat  is  being 
built,  hold  a  model  of  the  hull.  The 
boat's  owner  and  builder,  W.  John  Craig 
of  Wilmington  checks  the  lined-up 
frames  in  the  boat's  earlier  stages.  At 
right,  wooden  frames  are  set  up  along 
the  keel  lines;  strips  of  wood  provide 
an  idea  of  the  underhull  curve.  Plywood 
was  used  for  the  temporary  frames.  At 
far  right,  hull  begins  to  take  shape  after 
first  four  layers  of  wire  have  been  ap- 
plied, along  with  quarter-inch  rods 
secured  to  them. 


forced  revision  of  costs  upward — to  $2,000  by 
spring  of  1971  when  the  basic  hull  was  completed. 

Craig  is  skipper  of  the  38-foot  sportfishing  cruiser 
Pyramus.  His  navigational  lore  was  gained  through 
the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons.  On  deep  sea  fishing 
trips  for  the  past  several  years  his  mate  has  been 
L.T.  (Leaky)  Davis  Jr.  Both  have  ranged  off-shore 
along  the  Continental  Shelf  in  Pyramus  to  catch 
unusual  fish  and  record  marlin.  They  developed  a 
fishing  reputation  unusual  for  a  private  boat.  Davis 
is  foreman  of  the  F.L.  LaQue  Corrosion  Laboratory 
of  International  Nickel  Co.  Through  INCO,  con- 
tacts with  specialists  in  the  metal  fields  were  made. 
They  resulted  in  more  recommendations  for  the 
boat. 

The  boat  has  been  built  of  eight  layers  of  wire — 
galvanized  chicken  wire  and  hardware  cloth.  Steel 
pipes  of  two-inch  and  l^-inch  diameters  form  the 
primary  frame.  Four  layers  of  chicken  wire  and 
hardware  cloth  were  followed  by  quarter-inch  steel 
reinforcing  rods,  welded  at  the  four  corners.  Four 
more  layers  of  the  lighter  wire  followed.  The  stem, 
keel  and  skeg  were  of  steel  pipes.  Davis  did  most 
of  the  welding,  working  weekends  and  in  his  free 
time. 

The  initial  wire-formed  hull  was  completed  in 
May  1970,  when  Craig  began  looking  for  a  plaster- 
ing crew  which  could  apply  the  cement.  One  delay 
followed  another.  Plastering  crews  in  the  immedi- 
ate area  declined  the  job.  Out-of-town  crews  ar- 
rived only  to  recognize  their  equipment  wasn't 
suitable  for  what  Craig  had  in  mind.  Finally,  early 
in  July  1970,  a  Norfolk,  Va.,  group  of  plasterers 
arrived  and  started  applying  the  cement  to  the 
hull. 

Craig  supervised  the  mixing  of  the  aggregate,  a 
material  different  from  ordinary  mortar. 
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"You're  thinking  about  concrete  the  way  you 
see  it  on  sidewalks  or  highways,"  Craig  tells  you. 
"That  concrete  is  finished  to  provide  traction  for 
your  car  or  underfoot. 

"You  can  have  concrete  finished  as  smooth  as 
you  like,"  he  says.  "On  this  boat,  the  finish  was  as 
slick  as  we  could  make  it." 

Craig  explains  that  the  mixture  "should  con- 
tain clean,  sharp  silica  sand  with  no  particles 
larger  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  with  10  or  15  per 
cent  of  its  quantity  of  fine  particles  almost  dust 
size.  The  sand  altogether  runs  about  the  size  of 
sugar. 

"The  cement  should  be  a  high  grade,  sulfate  re- 
sistant Portland  cement,  preferably  Type  V.  Den- 
sity should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  185  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,"  he  says. 

The  proportions  came  to  two  parts  sand  to  one 
part  cement  with  addition  of  fly  ash  to  extend  the 
mixture  and  make  a  better  bond. 

"I  think  fly  ash  or  silica  adds  to  the  solid  mass 
of  the  cement  and  prevents  internal  rusting  by 
eliminating  moisture,"  Craig  explains. 

The  cement  aggregate  was  then  applied — or 
squeezed  through  the  mesh  of  the  hull  and  along 
the  reinforcing  structural  beams.  Eight  plasterers 
in  the  crew  were  both  outside  and  inside  the  hull 
to  apply  the  cement  thoroughly.  They  worked  10 
hours  the  first  day  and  four  the  following  day. 

After  the  inch-thick  hull  was  smoothed  down 
with  trowels  and  allowed  to  dry  about  three  days, 
the  curing  process  started.  This  consisted  of  apply- 
ing a  fine  mist  spray  to  the  hull  to  keep  it  damp 
30  days.  The  curing  process  actually  goes  on  con- 
tinually, with  the  hull  gaining  strength  through- 
out its  life.  Initially,  the  curing  has  to  be  slow. 
Moisture  has  to  be  applied  to  slow  it  down.  The 


process  of  cement  drying  sets  up  internal  heat 
which  could  result  in  cracks  at  the  surface  if  not 
slowed. 

Work  was  actually  suspended  for  about  three 
months — except  for  dampening  the  hull  the  first 
four  weeks.  (A  fire  had  damaged  extensively 
Craig's  paint  and  glass  company  in  town  and  he 
had  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  rebuilding  the 
plant,  as  well  as  continuing  operations  of  the  busi- 
ness from  a  temporary  location.) 

When  work  began  again  on  the  boat,  the  hull 
was  polished  with  rotary  grinders  and  sanders;  a 
priming  coat  was  applied  and  then  paint.  Below 
the  water  line  went  a  special  paint,  designed  to  be 
effective  against  fouling  for  26  months  in  tropical 
waters.  Above  it  went  a  contrasting  paint. 

The  new  boat  will  have  a  16-foot  beam  and  a 
draft  of  four  feet.  The  design  calls  for  eight  berths, 
a  convertible  salon  or  lounge  and  two  heads  for 
greater  comfort  than  the  older  Py ramus.  The  deck 
housing  will  be  of  aluminum.  This  will  be  painted 
to  eliminate  the  glare.  Styrofoam  will  be  used  to 
insulate  against  heat  and  noise.  The  forward  deck 
or  cap  is  of  stainless  steel.  Bulkheads  and  lower 
decks  are  of  ferro-cement.  For  better  footing,  decks 
will  have  a  composition  rubber  surface. 

Adding  to  the  stability  will  be  two  diesel  V-8 
71's.  Each  engine  will  have  320  shaft  horsepower. 
The  shafts  will  spin  30-inch  propellers.  The  engines 
will  be  turbo-supercharged.  A  venturi-shaped  ex- 
haust, leading  up  through  a  streamlined  mast 
above  the  bridge,  will  do  double-duty  by  pulling 
heat  from  the  engine  room  and  cooling  the  exhaust 
for  the  engines.  The  boat's  total  weight  will  be 
about  44,000  pounds. 

The  combination  of  the  30-28  propellers  and  the 
diesel  engines  will  give  the  boat  top  cruising  speed 
•  continued  on  page  24 
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What's  New  for 
f72  in  Fishing 

by  Jim  Dean 

j^T  was  a  warm  Sunday  night  and  campfires  at  the 
Black  Mountain  campground  glowed  softly  through  the 
woods.  One  family  had  just  finished  packing  the  car. 

"We're  gonna  go  on  back  tonight,"  the  father  of  the 
brood  told  me.  "Tomorrow,  we'll  probably  head  for  the 
coast  and  finish  our  vacation  there." 

"You  know,"  he  added.  "If  this  stretch  of  South  Toe 
River  were  open  to  daily  fishing  instead  of  just  three 
days  a  week,  I  would  persuade  my  family  to  stay  on 
here  through  Tuesday,  but  since  I  won't  be  able  to  fish, 
we're  heading  east." 

It  was  not  a  complaint  exactly — just  a  statement  of 
fact — but  in  recent  years  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  heard  it  voiced  quite  a  few  times. 

The  problem  has  revolved  around  all  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  trout  streams,  which  were  on  the  old 
management  areas  and  under  "general"  or  "native" 
trout  regulations.  These  streams  were  open  in  1971 
only  three  days  per  week,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

However,  anglers  have  been  inconvenienced  by  the 
three-day  per  week  fishing,  particularly  during  week 
long  vacation  trips.  It  is  quite  frustrating  to  be  camped 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  these  trout  streams  on  a  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Thursday  or  Friday  when  all  you  can  do 
is  listen  to  the  gurgling  water. 

Because  of  this,  the  Wildlife  Commission  studied  the 
idea  of  opening  these  streams  to  fishing  seven  days 
per  week. 

"And  this  is  what  we've  done  for  1972,"  says  Harry 
Cornell,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries.  "We 
don't  feel  that  this  will  make  a  bit  of  difference  in 
maintaining  good  populations  of  harvestable  wild  trout 
in  these  streams.  For  one  thing,  wild  stream-bred  trout 
are  just  that — wild.  If  an  angler  fishes  over  them,  no 
one  is  going  to  come  along  behind  him  and  catch  many 
fish.  In  other  words,  wild  trout  are  wary  enough  to 
protect  themselves  from  fishing  pressure.  And  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  restrict  the  creel  limits  and  the 
method  of  fishing,  the  trout  will  be  protected  even 
though  you  can  fish  for  them  seven  days  per  week." 

The  opening  of  all  the  Game  Lands  trout  streams  to 
fishing  seven  days  per  week  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  1972  fishing  regulations,  but 


equally  important  is  the  addition  of  new  water  to  the 
"native"  program. 

For  1972,  five  stretches  of  streams — a  total  of  70 
miles  of  water — have  been  added  to  the  "native"  trout 
program.  Two  streams  —  totalling  16  miles  —  were 
dropped  from  this  classification  because  they  are  not 
up  to  the  standards  set  for  "native"  trout  water. 

The  five  new  "native"  trout  streams  are  upper  Wil- 
son Creek  (above  the  present  "trophy"  trout  stretch), 
the  North  Fork  of  the  French  Broad  River,  the  Nan- 
tahala  River  (upstream  from  the  existing  "trophy"  trout 
stretch,  but  not  including  Kimsey  Creek  at  the  camp- 
ground), the  Middle  Prong  of  the  West  Fork  of  the 
Pigeon  River  and  Big  Snowbird  Creek  (from  Mouse 
Knob  Falls  upstream.) 

The  two  streams  returned  to  "general"  regulations 
(anglers  can  fish  with  bait  and  keep  seven  trout  of  any 
size  per  day):  North  Mills  River  and  the  Toxaway  River. 

North  Carolina  now  has  a  total  of  201  miles  of 
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streams  under  "native"  or  "trophy"  trout  regulations, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  approximately  1800  miles 
of  trout  streams  open  to  the  public  are  under  "general" 
trout  regulations. 

Last  year,  the  requirement  that  single  hooks  be  used 
in  all  lures  or  flies  used  in  "native"  streams  was 
dropped  by  mistake.  It  has  been  reinstated  for  1972 
on  streams  where  there  is  a  size  limit  on  trout  and 
anglers  must  fish  with  artificial  lures  or  flies  having 
only  a  single  hook.  (On  "trophy"  trout  streams,  how- 
ever, anglers  are  restricted  to  artificial  flies  having 
a  single  hook.) 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  also  discontinued  the 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  natural  bait  in  Big 
Santeetlah  Creek.  On  Game  Lands  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  the  new  $6  season  Game  Lands  Use 
Permit  will  be  required  for  fishing  for  trout  in  addition 
to  other  valid  state  licenses.  The  $6  Game  Lands  Use 
Permit  replaces  the  old  daily  or  season  management 


Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
changes  in  the  1972  Fishing  Regula- 
tions. Be  sure  to  check  your  copy  of 
the  complete  regulations  for  details. 


area  permits. 

The  Commission  also  eliminated  the  taking  of  non- 
migratory  game  fish  by  licensed  commercial  fishermen 
in  waters  where  commercial  fishing  is  permitted,  and 
prohibited  the  use  of  trawls  in  inland  waters. 

The  Commission  further  prohibited  the  use  of  fish 
traps  in  the  Pee  Dee  River  below  Blewett  Falls  Dam  in 
Anson  County  and  Richmond  County,  and  also  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  traps  in  Belews  Creek  Reservoir. 

Also,  designated  public  mountain  trout  waters  on  the 
North  and  South  Forks  of  the  New  River  in  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  counties  are  no  longer  open  to  trotline  or 
sethook  fishing,  and  in  those  portions  of  these  rivers 
which  are  not  public  mountain  trout  waters,  live  bait 
may  be  used  with  legal  trotline  or  sethooks. 

The  following  is  a  summation  of  the  other  changes 
in  the  fish  regulations  for  1972.  The  Commission  voted 
to: 

1.  prohibit  fishing  in  fish  hatcheries. 

2.  change  regulations  regarding  firearms  and  tres- 
passing to  conform  to  hunting  regulations. 

3.  cause  drift  nets  to  be  marked  by  floats. 

4.  prohibit  the  use  of  seines  in  Caldwell  County. 

5.  delete  Bunn  Lake  in  Franklin  and  Wake  counties 
from  rough  fish  gill  net  season. 

6.  prohibit  the  use  of  seines  in  Wilkes  County. 

7.  prohibit  the  use  of  dip,  bow  and  drift  gill  nets 
in  Waccamaw  River  in  Brunswick  and  Columbus 
counties. 

8.  open  all  public  waters  from  December  1  -  June  5 
with  dip  and  bow  nets  in  Edgecombe  County. 

9.  expand  the  migratory  fish  season  in  Wayne  County 
by  restricting  the  use  of  dip  and  bow  nets  only 
from  Quaker  Creek  Dam  downstream  to  SR1008 
(Tolar  Bridge)  in  the  Neuse  River. 

Other  1972  fishing  regulations  will  be  virtually  the 
same  as  in  1971.  ^ 
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RES0URCE-0-6RAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Where  Did  "Wildlife  TV"  Go? 

For  several  years  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  produced  a  yearly 
13-week  series  of  half-hour  television  programs.  These  have  been  discontinued 
and  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  number  of  short  "commercial"  spots  that  are  expected 
to  get  prime  air  time  and  reach  a  much  larger  audience.  Rex  Gary  Schmidt,  former 
Chief,  Visual  Aids  Section,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  has  been  employed 
to  work  with  Ted  Dossett,  formerly  with  WTVD-TV,  Durham,  in  producing' the 
shorts  and  features  as  well  as  motion  picture  films. 


Make  Your  Reservations  Early 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  has  scheduled  its  annual  convention  and 
awards  dinner  for  Charlotte  on  February  24,  25,  and  26.  The  locale  will  be  the 
Holiday  Inn  on  North  Tryon  St.  Important  sessions  on  ecology  and  environment  are 
scheduled.  The  Wildlife  Commission  will  hold  its  February  meeting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Federation  meeting. 


Boat  Registrations  Up_  Again 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  Boat  Registration  Section  reports  an  increase  in 
boat  registrations  during  1971.  The  year's  total  was  82,983,  up  6,744  over  the 
previous  year.  This  number  involves  only  boats  powered  by  machinery  of  more  than 
ten  horsepower.  A  federal  law  requiring  the  registration  of  all  boats  powered 
by  machinery  DOES  NOT  go  into  effect  in  North  Carolina  until  it  has  been  ratified 
by  the  1973  General  Assembly. 


Hunting  Seasons  (Except  wild  turkey)  End  February  29 

With  the  closing  of  the  raccoon  and  opossum  seasons  February  29,  all  Tarheel 
hunting  seasons  come  to  a  close,  except  for  a  spring  wild  turkey  gobbler  season 
scheduled  for  April  22  to  May  13.  Hunters  are  reminded  that  wildcats  are  now 
classified  as  furbearing  animals,  but  hunting  licenses  apply  for  taking  them. 
The  season  for  taking  them  closed  January  1. 
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///,  Boys  AtiD  QlRLS  '. 

Voo  HAVE  TO  HIDE  AND  BE  STILL  To  WATcH  TfiffT  FEUOlN. 

He'll  Run  from  the  slightest  movement,  sqoirrels  Live 

IN  DENS  IN  TREES.  THEY  EAT  A  CORN  S^  HICKORY  HUTS', 
BUTTERNUTS   AMD  OTHER  NUTS.  THEY  ALSO  eAT  SEEDS 
AND  TREE  BODS.  IA)  THE  FALL j  THEY  GATHER  MAN Y 
NUTS  AND  HIDE  THEM  USUALLY  yusT  UNDER  THE. 
GROUND.  MANY  OP  THE  MOTS  ARE  MOT  RECa\J€RED\ 
INSTEAD  THEY  BEGIN  Gfolrf/N G ,  AND  BECOME  TREES. 
So  MR.  SQUIRREL. IN  HIS  OVJN  tNAy}  HELPS  FORESTS' 
GROIN.  timfi. 
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Muskrat  Tracks  Junco  Tracks 
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•  FERRO-CEMENT 
continued  from  page  17 

efficiency,  according  to  Craig.  The  twin  screws  will 
push  the  boat  forward  at  a  top  speed  of  21  knots, 
enabling  Craig  to  leave  his  dock  at  Wrightsville 
Beach  Saturday  morning  and  cruise  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  fishing  that  day  and  night  and  returning 
Sunday  evening.  Craig  and  his  mate  Leaky  Davis 
had  been  having  to  leave  Friday  nights  for  Gulf 
Stream  fishing  on  the  Pyramus  (which  cruises  at 
seven  knots.) 

The  ferro-cement  technique  is  not  new.  The  first 
boat  was  built  in  1848  and  countless  barges  have 
been  built  of  the  material  since.  The  steel-mesh 
and  cement  system  being  used  on  Craig's  boat  was 
developed  by  Prof.  Pier  Luigi  Nervi,  Italian  struc- 
tural engineer.  In  1943,  three  vessels,  using  Nervi's 
technique,  were  under  construction  for  the  Italian 
Navy.  The  war  prevented  their  completion.  But  in 
1946,  the  165-ton  schooner  Irene  was  built  in 
Italy.  The  shipyard  had  no  electric  power  or  me- 
chanical equipment  but  was  able  to  complete  the 
hull  in  three  months.  Its  weight  was  five  per  cent 
lighter  than  an  equivalent  vessel  in  wood  and  its 
cost  40  per  cent  less.  At  last  report,  the  Irene  was 
still  sailing  and  has  required  a  minimum  of  main- 
tenance. 

From  Italy,  news  of  the  unusual  way  to  build 
boats  first  spread  to  New  Zealand,  where  it  soon 
became  popular.  From  1958  on,  hundreds  of  ferro- 
cement  boats,  both  pleasure  and  commercial,  power 
and  sail  were  built.  The  Australians,  of  course,  got 
in  on  it.  And  the  idea  spread  to  England  and 
Canada,  with  primarily  amateurs  building  the  boats 
in  their  back  yards. 

A  paper,  "Why  Not  Ferro-Cement,"  presented  in 
June  1968  by  naval  architect  C.  F.  Norris  of  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  to  a  small-craft  symposium  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Section  of  The  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  traced  its  de- 
velopment to  commercial  application.  It  credits  a 
firm  in  Wroxham,  England,  as  being  one  of  the 
first  to  go  into  production  of  ferro-cement  hulls. 
Through  the  firm's  efforts,  Lloyds  of  London  ap- 
proved a  marine  survey  on  the  hulls,  giving  them 
its  highest  rating.  This  enabled  owners  to  obtain 
insurance  on  the  vessels  comparable  to  vessels  in 
commercial  use  and  spurred  construction. 

Norris  recognizes  limitations  in  the  material. 
"Even  though  the  hull  thickness  for  vessels  under 
about  50  feet  is  less  than  one  inch  (a  great  im- 
provement over  reinforced-concrete  vessels  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II),"  he  says  in  his  paper,  "it 
weighs  nine  to  10  pounds  per  square  foot,  which 
limits  vessels  up  to  about  35  feet  to  the  heavy  dis- 
placement type.  However,  as  length  increases,  the 
displacement-length  ratio  decreases.  It  appears 
quite  feasible  to  build  a  planing  hull  of  the  sport 
fishing  type  of  40  feet  or  more  in  length." 

Although  Craig's  boat  has  a  planing  type  hull, 
its  design,  including  the  wide  flaring  bow  could 
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Two  workmen  apply  cement  as  if  it  were  plaster.  They  are 
working  on  the  wire  mold  that  forms  the  keel.  The  blister  for 
one  of  the  two  driveshafts  is  above  them.  Below,  the  hull  is 
almost  finished,  complete  with  paint.  Insulation  sheets  are 
shown  leaning  against  the  bow.  They  will  be  installed  to 
deaden  sound  and  provide  added  buoyancy. 


be  adapted  to  commercial  fishing  vessels. 

G.  Ed  Lowe  Jr.,  owner  of  the  boat  yard,  is  saving 
the  wooden  forms  around  which  the  hull  was 
fabricated. 

"A  lot  of  shrimp  boat  fishermen  are  interested," 
he  explains.  "You'd  be  surprised  how  many  come 
down  here  for  a  visit  and  are  keeping  up  with  our 
progress." 

Experience  gained  in  the  yard  will  also  benefit 
construction  of  the  work  boats  and  reduce  overall 
costs — a  primary  consideration  in  the  light  of  the 
slim  margin  of  profit  for  most  fishing  ventures. 

If  the  ferro-cement  boat  can  be  built  at  40  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  those  built  with  conventional 
materials  and  methods — as  has  been  the  experience 
in  other  sections  of  the  world — you  can  expect  to 
see  many  more  craft  built  of  ferro-cement  on  the 
Tar  Heel  Coast. 

That's  why  Craig's  boat  is  receiving  lots  of  at- 
tention, with  most  of  the  spectators  betting  along 
with  Capt.  Craig  that  the  boat,  when  launched,  will 
float  high  and  dry  and  live  up  to  expectations.  ^ 
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The  New  Year,  traditionally, 
has  been  a  time  of  celebration, 
the  turning  over  of  a  new  leaf, 
remembering  to  put  the  new 
year  designation  on  checks,  let- 
ters, and  assorted  documents. 

It  is  also  a  time  of  resolutions; 
some  to  be  kept,  some  to  be 
broken  and  some  to  forget  in  a 
few  days. 

There  is,  however,  a  resolu- 
tion that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  North  Carolina — in  fact, 
the  entire  nation — should  make 
this  year.  That  is  to  become  bet- 
ter informed  on  what  we  as  a 
state  and  a  nation  are  doing  to 
our  environment.  Let  us  find  out 
what  the  problems  really  are, 
find  out  what  we  can  do  about 
them,  then  DO  SOMETHING 
about  them. 

The  list  is  too  long  to  enumer- 
ate here,  or  elaborate  upon.  Pol- 
lution of  air  and  water,  noise 
pollution,  food  contamination, 
stream  channelization,  the  build- 
up of  environmentally-related 
pesticides  in  our  bodies — the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

The  year  1970  was  called  the 
year  of  the  environment.  People 
began  waking  up  to  the  dangers 
facing  us  all.  But  one  year  is  not 
enough.  Perhaps  we  should  dub 
the  Seventies  as  the  Decade  of 
the  Environment.  Perhaps  the 
21st  Century  will  be  named  the 
Century  of  Environment.  But 
unless  all  of  us  start  acting  now, 
there  may  not  be  much  environ- 
ment left  that  is  fit  to  live  in 
during  the  21st  century! 

In  spite  of  all  this,  everyone 
concerned  with  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH   CAROLINA  sincerely 
wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year! 
Poet's  Corner 

We  don't  know  how  it  happen- 


ed, but  Wildlife  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  become  a  family  mag- 
azine. It  started  out  to  be  especi- 
ally designed  for  hunters  and 
fishermen,  and  then  we  realized 
that  a  lot  of  other  people  too  are 
interested  in  our  wildlife  and  the 
other  resources  on  which  they 
depend.  We  have  run  stories  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  ranging  from 
wild  flowers,  butterflies  to  wood 
model  carving. 

Then  we  started  running  oc- 
casional poems.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve this  was  a  mistake,  but  in 
recent  months  we  have  been 
flooded  with  poetry.  Some  good, 
some  mediocre,  some  indifferent. 

It  would  take  about  two  years 
to  publish  all  of  this  material  we 
have  on  hand.  We  appreciate  the 
contributions,  but  PLEASE!  No 
more  for  a  while.  There  are 
many  other  magazines  that  pub- 
lish poetry.  How  about  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  your  talents. 

—Ed. 


Barbies? 

Dear  Sir: 

After  much  research,  National 
Geographic,  3  different  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  you  are  my 
final  source — is  there  a  name  for 
baby  bats? 

Sincerely, 

Joe  Merkle,  Jacksonville 

Dear  Mr.  Merkle: 

We  appreciate  your  interesting 
inquiry  with  regard  to  a  name 
for  baby  bats. 

In  one  of  his  bits  of  doggerel 
Ogden  Nash  wrote  "Cats  have 
kittens  and  bats  have  bittens 
.  .  ."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
Nash  was  using  an  authoritative 
word.  In  his  book  entitled  ANI- 
MALS NOBODY  LOVES  (see 
September  issue  of  WILDLIFE 
magazine)  Ronald  Rood  refers  to 
baby  bats  as  "batlets." 

Very  truly  yours, 
Rod  Amundson,  Chief 
Division  of  Education 
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*  FALL  continued  from  page  15 

season.  Since  the  activity  of  many  animals  is  gear- 
ed to  the  times  of  emergence  and  senescence  of 
tree  leaves,  the  length  of  the  photosynthetic  peri- 
od, or  growing  season,  is  of  great  significance.  In 
Map  3  we  have  synthesized  all  the  data  for  North 
Carolina  for  the  year  1971. 

Based  on  the  above  criteria  the  average  length 
of  the  photosynthetic  period  in  the  mountain  coun- 
ties is  less  than  180  days.  The  northern  and  central 
Piedmont  regions  have  a  growing  season  of  be- 
tween 180  and  200  days,  while  the  southern  Pied- 
mont and  parts  of  the  inner  Coastal  Plain  experi- 
ence a  growing  season  of  up  to  220  days.  On  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Coastal  Plain  the  length  of  this 
period  is  between  220  and  240  days. 


Spring  Survey  1972 

The  N.  C.  Phenology  Project  will  be  enlisting  the 
help  of  volunteer  observers  in  the  spring  of  1972 
to  record  the  first  date  of  flowering  of  dogwood, 
redbud  and  red  maple.  If  you  have  helped  us  in 
the  past  you  will  be  receiving  the  necessary  forms 
and  instructions  for  spring  observations  in  the  near 
future.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  as  yet  par- 
ticipated in  our  project,  but  would  like  to,  may 
send  your  name  and  address  to: 

N.  C.  Phenology  Project 
c/o  Richard  Reader 
Department  of  Botany 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 
We  will  be  happy  to  mail  you  response  forms  and 
instructions  for  making  your  observations. 


*  BRIMLEYS  continued  from  page  13 

"The  passenger  pigeon  is  apparently  a  very  re- 
cent example  of  this.  It  developed  a  habit  of  living 
in  enormous  flocks  and  had  lost  the  capacity  to 
live  in  pairs  or  as  individuals,  so  when  the  flocks 
were  raided  by  the  white  man  the  scattered  sur- 
vivors did  not  know  what  to  do  and  died  out.  It  is 
very  interesting  that  the  individualistic  mourning 
dove  survived  without  any  difficulty,  while  the 
regimented  passenger  pigeon  died  out." 

H.H.  probably  saw  the  last  one  in  the  Raleigh 
area  on  April  18,  1891,  when  he  followed  a  single 
specimen  for  several  hours  in  a  pine  woods. 

C.S.,  on  a  talk  on  the  passenger  pigeon's  passing, 
put  it  more  bluntly:  "The  passenger  pigeon  was 
stupid;  they  would  sit  around  in  their  roosts  while 
men  knocked  them  down  with  poles  and  clubs,  and 
even  then  the  survivors  did  not  have  sense  enough 
to  fly  away." 

Probably  C.S.'s  long  years  in  the  Taxidermy 
business  helped  make  him  the  great  ornithologist 
he  was,  as  he  himself  states:  "The  knowledge  of 
birds  gained  through  the  actual  handling  of  them 
means  much  more  than  looking  at  them  through 
binoculars,  or  even  close  at  hand.  Bird  students  of 


today  do  not  obtain  the  first-hand  knowledge  of 
structure  and  detail  as  did  the  collectors  of  old 
days  in  the  '80's.  At  that  time  the  AOU  had 
just  been  formed  and  the  Audubon  Society  not  yet 
in  existence  .  .  .  Regarding  his  part  in  the  state 
bird  book,  with  Dr.  Pearson  as  senior  author,  C.S. 
stated:  "My  part  was  the  technical  part  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  getting  up  most  of  the  data  about 
small  land  birds  .  .  .  and  getting  all  that  together 
increased  my  knowledge." 

Blessed  with  an  almost  infallible  memory,  and 
with  real  interest  in  all  phases  of  natural  history, 
he  was  a  sort  of  unofficial  advisor  to  the  State 
Museum  and  to  the  Entomologist,  later  joining  the 
staff.  He  revised  keys  .  .  .  for  twenty  years  had 
been  curator  of  Insect  Collection  of  Division  of 
Entomology  .  .  .  with  lists  of  more  than  10,000  in- 
sects. National  and  world  renowned  scientists  vTere 
already  beating  a  path  to  his  door.  He  was  con- 
tributing many  original  scientific  articles  in  the 
whole  field  of  zoology  that  brought  him  recogni- 
tion. He,  with  his  brother  H.H.  was  also  a  founder 
of  many  societies  already  mentioned. 

The  Brimley  Brothers!  Britain  could  not  have 
sent  two  better  young  ambassadors  to  Tarheelia.  ^ 
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So  Long,  Sweet  Pea 

by  J.  C.  Sandor 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


It  was  October  of  1959,  and  our 
plant  was  out  on  strike.  With  plenty 
of  free  time  on  our  hands,  a  friend 
of  mine  and  I  decided  to  take  an 
afternoon  and  gather  some  butter- 
nuts from  the  new  fall  crop.  It 
didn't  take  long  to  pick  up  a  couple 
of  bushels  of  the  sweet-tasting  nuts, 
and  we  were  back  in  town  early. 

In  front  of  my  kitchen  there  was 
a  little  shanty  which  belonged  to  a 
neighbor.  The  fairly  flat  tin  roof  was 
ideal  for  drying  the  butternuts  until 
we  could  crack  them;  so  with  no 
objection  from  my  neighbor,  I 
spread  the  nuts  out  in  the  fall  sun- 
shine. And  everything  looked  fine. 
To  make  sure  the  wind  or  some- 
thing hadn't  disturbed  them,  I 
checked  the  next  morning.  At  one 
corner  of  the  tin  roof,  about  a  dozen 
of  the  butternuts  were  gone,  just 
simply  vanished. 

Now,  I  thought,  if  anyone  wanted 
them,  they  certainly  would  have 
taken  more  than  a  couple  of  hand- 
fuls.  I  asked  my  wife  if  she  had 
noticed  anyone  around  the  shed, 

These  snapshots  show  the  author  and 
his  friendly  squirrel.  Care  must  be 
taken   that   such   "pets"    don't  forget 


and  she  said  no  one  had  been  in 
that  part  of  the  yard.  The  third 
morning  she  said  that  I  better  get 
the  butternuts  off  the  shanty  roof 
before  the  squirrels  took  them  all! 
The  culprits  had  been  discovered. 
In  less  than  an  hour,  down  the  near- 
by mountain  came  a  big  grey  squir- 
rel, scampered  up  on  the  roof  and 
snatched  a  nut.  Back  up  the  moun- 
tain she  bounded. 

By  the  time  she  returned  for  an- 
other load,  I  had  removed  all  the 
nuts,  and  she  seemed  a  bit  puzzled. 
It  wasn't  a  very  well-received  trick 
that  I  had  pulled  on  her,  so  I  crack- 
ed a  couple  of  the  butternuts  and 
held  them  loosely  in  my  hand.  I 
began  to  talk  to  her,  and  even  gave 
her  a  name,  Sweet  Pea.  She  came 
close  to  my  hand,  apparently  smell- 
ing the  nut  meats.  Five  or  six  times 
she  cautiously  approached  only  to 
dart  away.  Finally  she  took  the 
offering  from  my  hand  and  scooted 
to  the  corner  of  the  shed  to  eat  it. 

It  took  several  days,  but  she 
seemed  to  know  that  I  wouldn't 


harm  her,  and  she  climbed  up  my 
arm  and  sat  on  my  head.  We  be- 
came good  friends  and  Sweet  Pea 
would  scamper  up  my  pants  leg  to 
sit  on  my  shoulder. 

The  squirrel  began  to  expect  the 
handouts  and  would  be  waiting  for 
her  breakfast  each  morning  just  at 
daylight.  At  the  sound  of  the  door 
knob  turning,  she  would  jump  up 
and  cling  to  the  screen,  anticipating 
the  morning  meal.  One  early  morn- 
ing she  heard  the  water  running  in 
the  kitchen  and  apparently  wanted 
a  drink;  I  opened  the  door  and  put 
a  jar  of  water  on  the  sink.  Sweet 
Pea  drank  her  fill  and  jumped  down. 

During  the  winter  when  the  snow 
was  deep,  she  traveled  down  the 
mountain  by  jumping  from  tree  top 
to  tree  top,  reaching  the  food  area 
as  best  she  could.  The  squirrel  had 
very  little  fear  of  me  and  once  while 
I  was  fixing  an  upstairs  window,  she 
came  up  the  ladder  right  between 
my  legs  to  the  very  top  where  I  was 
working.  It  seems  hard  to  believe, 
but  I'm  sure  she  knew  my  voice  and 
often  came  running  when  I  called 
to  her.  She  provided  us  with  many 
happy  moments. 

In  the  spring  of  1960,  she  was 
missing  for  three  or  four  weeks;  not 
once  did  she  show  up  at  the  usual 
feeding  places.  Then  one  morning 
I  discovered  that  she  had  three 
young;  Sweet  Pea  was  finally  back 
home.  But  then  I  learned  that  neigh- 
borhood kids  shot  one  of  them  with 
BB  guns,  and  another  was  struck  by 
a  car.  Yet  we  didn't  think  much 
about  her  absence  the  second  time, 
until  a  friend  informed  me  that 
Sweet  Pea  and  the  third  young  one 
had  been  killed  nearby;  a  car  had 
struck  them  also. 

It  was  like  losing  a  dear  friend, 
that  little  squirrel;  I  looked  down  at 
her  and  all  I  said  was  "So  long, 
Sweet  Pea."  ^ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

Wildlife  seldom  uses  mate- 
rial of  a  personal  nature  from 
outside  North  Carolina's  bor- 
ders, and  further  certainly 
doesn't  recommend  making 
pets  out  of  any  wild  thing.  But 
this  poignant  little  vignette 
may  serve  to  further  point  up 
the  close  relationship  man  has 
to  wildlife. 


These  drawings  show  various 
stages  of  antler  development. 
Antlers  are  dropped  in  Jan- 
uary and  visible  growth  be 
gins  anew  the  following 
spring. 


Whitetails  are  aptly  named; 
their  white  "flag"  signals 
alarm  when  bounding  to 
safety  in  the  woods. 


Scent  glands  are  present 
on  the  inside  of  the  deer's 
legs  as  well  as  this  obvious 
metatarsal  gland.  Both 
sexes  have  them  and  the 
scent  provides  a  means  of 
communication  allowing 
deer  to  follow  each  other. 


By  late  autumn  the  mature  white-tailed 
buck  displays  its  final  hardened  antlers. 
Whitetails  seldom  venture  more  than  a 
mile  from  their  birthplace  unless  pushed 
from  their  normal  range  by  hunting  pres- 
sure or  food  shortage. 


Bucks  rub  the  velvet  from 
their  antlers  using  small 
trees  and  saplings.  Such  a 
"buck  rub"  is  a  good  indi- 
cation of  antlered  deer  in 
the  area. 


Antler  development  and 
growth  depend  primarily 
on  adequate  food  supplies 
and  proper  diet. 


Fawns  are  almost  never  "lost."  One  or  both  parents  are 
usually  close  by  and  young  deer  should  be  left  undisturbed 
when  found. 
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This  year's  National  Wildlife  Week  will  be 
March  18-25  and  focuses  on  the  importance 
of  wildlife  as  a  part  of  the  total  scheme  of 
living  things  and  the  wild  idea  that  we  can 
clean  up  the  environment  for  people  and 
wildlife. 
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Natural  tree  cavities  suitable  ■■■■■ 
for  the  nesting  of  the  wood 
duck  are  fast  disappearing. 
These  colorful  water  fowl  will 
use  nest  boxes  placed  near 
wooded  ponds  or  marshes.  You  1 
can  help  next  year's  crop  by 
putting  up  some  this  year.  Plans 
are  available  by  writing  Wood 
Ducks,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
27602.  Painting  on  burlap  by 
Bob  Logan,  Chapel  Hill. 
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In  Defense 
of  Naiades 

by  Rowland  M.  Shelley 

DoWN  under  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  North  Caro- 
lina, beneath  the  water  and  buried  in  the  substrate, 
live  the  naiades.  These  fresh-water  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  relatives  of  the  marine  clams,  mussels, 
oysters,  scallops,  etc.,  belong  to  the  family,  Union- 
idae,  and  are  often  referred  to  as  pearly  fresh-water 
mussels.  The  richness  of  the  unionid  fauna  on  this 
continent  excited  early  biologists,  who  found  over 
five  times  the  number  of  European  species  in  a 
single  North  American  river.  Very  few  of  these 
naiades  are  found  in  western  North  America,  but 
the  eastern  fauna  totals  roughly  half  the  known 
species  of  the  world.  Most  of  these  species  are 
endemic,  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  (Stans- 
bery, 1970  and  1971) 

First  used  as  ornaments  by  Indians,  naiades 
obtained  commercial  value  in  1891,  when  the  pearl- 
button  industry  was  originally  founded.  Although 
the  commercial  harvesting  declined  into  the  1950's, 
after  30-40  years  of  prosperity,  it  has  recently  been 
revived  in  this  country  due  largely  to  a  Japanese 
technique  for  making  cultured  pearls.  This  revival 
has  not  been  without  cost,  however,  as  naiad  beds, 
particularly  those  in  the  Tennessee  river  system, 
have  become  depleted.  (Stansbery,  1971) 

The  Atlantic  drainages  of  our  state  have  not 
seen  any  commercial  harvest;  in  fact,  comparative- 
ly little  is  known  about  our  naiad  resource,  as  col- 
lecting has  been  both  sparse  and  sporadic.  The  one 
exception,  however,  is  the  work  on  the  upper  Neuse 
river  basin  by  Waldemar  Walter  in  the  early 
1950's.  Studying  this  system  from  the  headwaters 
to  about  the  level  of  Smithfield,  Walter  found  14 
distinct  species  of  unionids.  Thus,  naiad  studies  in 
North  Carolina  are  in  their  infancy,  but  recent 
collecting  by  Drs.  J.P.E.  Morrison  of  the  U.S. 

This  is  the  dorsal  view  of  a  small  specimen  of  the  spiny  naiad 
from  the  Tar  River.  Will  this  rare  species  soon  be  only  a 
memory? 


National  Museum,  David  H.  Stansbery  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  Museum  of  Zoology,  and  others 
have  divulged  a  rich  fauna  worthy  of  thorough  in- 
vestigation. 

The  naiad  consists  of  two  valves  (shells)  joined 
together  at  the  dorsal  surface  by  a  hinge  ligament, 
which,  with  two  strong  internal  muscles,  serves  to 
hold  the  valves  slightly  open.  Two  sets  of  hinge 
teeth  on  the  inner  dorsal  surface  keep  the  valves 
in  juxtaposition. 

The  valves  are  secreted  by  a  thin  layer  of  tissue, 
the  mantle,  which  also  forms  incurrent  and  ex- 
current  openings  (siphons)  at  the  posterior  end. 
With  its  anterior  or  head  end  buried  in  the  stream 
bottom,  the  naiad  draws  water  bearing  oxygen  and 
food  in  the  incurrent  siphon  and  passes  deoxy- 
genated  water  carrying  waste  out  the  excurrent 
siphon.  Food,  mostly  detritus  and  bacteria  as  well 
as  small  planktonic  organisms,  is  filtered  from  the 
water  by  the  gills  and  naiades  are  hence  referred 
to  as  "filter  feeders." 

Morphologically,  naiades  are  very  similar  to 
marine  mussels  and  clams,  but  the  reproductive 
pattern  is  quite  different.  Sexes  are  separate,  and 
sperm  from  the  males  fertilizes  the  eggs  in  the  gills 
of  the  females!  When  filled  with  eggs,  the  gills 
become  noticeably  swollen  and  are  known  as  brood 
sacs  or  marsupia.  In  the  marsupium,  the  fertilized 
eggs  develop  into  larval  stages  called  glochidia,  and 
when  mature,  they  are  discharged  into  the  water. 
The  glochidia  must  now  pass  through  a  "parasitic" 
stage  on  a  fish,  or  they  die  in  a  few  days.  Each 
species  of  naiad  requires  its  own  particular  fish 
host,  and  if  a  suitable  one  is  at  hand,  the  larvae 
may  become  embedded  in  the  gills  and/or  fins. 

They  develop  many  adult  organs  during  this 
stage  but  usually  grow  little  in  size.  Normally, 
these  infections  are  light  and  do  no  harm  to  the 
fish.  After  one  to  six  weeks,  the  young  naiad  breaks 
through  the  tissue  of  the  host  and  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom to  begin  an  indepedent  life  and  grow  to  adult- 
hood. The  length  of  life  varies,  but  some  species  are 
known  to  live  for  as  long  as  40-60  or  more  years. 
This  makes  them  of  unique  value  as  living  moni- 
tors of  water  quality. 

Thus,  the  naiad  is  found  buried  in  the  substrate 
of  rivers  and  lakes  with  its  siphon-containing  pos- 
terior end  protruding.  The  type  of  substrate  varies 
with  the  species,  but  most  do  best  in  a  gravel-sand 

The  helpful  comments  and  suggestions 
by  Drs.  Marc  J.  Imlay,  of  the  National 
Water  Quality  Laboratory  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  David  H.  Stansbery,  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  Museum  of  Zo- 
ology, are  sincerely  appreciated. 

All  thoughts  and  opinions  expressed 
in  this  article  are  mine  alone  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  any  organization 
with  which  I  am  affiliated.  The  Author 
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mixture  in  good  current.  It  will  stay  in  one  place 
unless  dislodged  by  currents  or  forced  to  move  by 
climatic  changes,  particularly  droughts.  They  move 
and  dig  partly  by  contracting  the  muscle  fibers  of 
the  foot,  but  an  individual  will  rarely  move  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  a  lifetime. 

Adults  are  typically  found  in  all  types  of  un- 
polluted water,  but  the  distribution  is  largely  de- 
termined by  chemical  properties,  with  pH  (degree 
of  acidity  or  alkalinity)  and  the  concentrations  of 
oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  calcium,  and  suspended 
food  particles  being  critical.  The  effects  of  chemical 
properties  are  clearly  shown  by  the  bay  lakes  of 
North  Carolina.  Jennewein,  1971,  reported  that 
eight  species  of  naiades  lived  in  Lake  Waccamaw, 
including  one  endemic  species,  Elliptio  waccama- 
wensis.  In  contrast,  no  naiades  have  ever  been 
found  in  the  Bladen  county  lakes  of  Black.  Jones, 
Salters,  Singletary,  and  White,  although  they  are 
reported  to  have  the  same  geological  origin  as  Lake 
Waccamaw.  One  reason  for  the  difference  in  fauna 
is  pH,  as  Lake  Waccamaw  is  nearly  neutral  (pH 
6.95)  and  the  Bladen  lakes  are  strongly  acidic 
(pH's  4.34-4.92).  The  low  pH  is  due  to  sulphuric 
acid  produced  by  bacteria  in  the  layers  of  peat  in 
the  substrate.  The  same  situation  exists  in  Lake 
Waccamaw,  but  this  lake  is  in  an  area  rich  in 
limestone,  which  neutralizes  the  acid  enabling 
naiades  to  survive.  (Frey,  1949) 

Some  species  of  unionids  are  found  in  both  rivers 
and  lakes,  while  others  are  restricted  to  one  hab- 
itat. Those  species  specific  for  rivers  cannot  survive 
in  lakes  mostly  because  of  the  lack  of  the  proper 
glochidial  fish  host  and/or  because  of  the  lack  of 
current,  which  provides  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
food  and  oxygen. 

Naiades  have  few  predators,  and  these  include 
catfish,  redear  sunfish,  otter,  raccoons,  turtles, 
and  especially  muskrats.  By  far  the  most  insidious 
enemy  of  naiades,  however,  is  man.  In  addition  to 
overharvesting  for  pearls  and  buttons,  man  has  so 
polluted,  impounded,  and  channelized  his  rivers 
that  several  unionid  species  have  already  become 
extinct  and  over  100  others,  endangered.  In  a  recent 
symposium  (1968)  on  rare  and  endangered  mol- 
lusks,  Dr.  Stansbery  listed  eight  species  of  naiades 
from  the  Ohio  river  system  that  were  presumed 
to  be  extinct  and  some  32  others  that  were  en- 
dangered! All  eight  extinct  species  were  of  the 
genus,  Epioblasma,  which  is  characteristic  of  rif- 
fles or  fast-moving  waters  in  streams.  (Stansbery, 
1970)  During  a  similar  symposium  in  August  1971, 
he  was  forced  to  add  three  more  species  of  Epio- 
blasma to  the  extinct  list,  and  he  expanded  the 
endangered  list  to  118,  for  North  America  north  of 
Mexico! 

Effects  Of  Man 

How  do  man's  practices  endanger  naiades?  Over- 
harvesting  is  a  direct  method  of  depletion,  but 
environmental  changes  have  an  even  more  drastic 
effect!  The  bivalves,  buried  in  the  substrate,  are 
at  the  mercy  of  whatever  the  currents  bring  down, 
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since  they  cannot  swim  away.  For  this  reason, 
pollution  can  be  disastrous  to  bivalve  populations 
as  well  as  other  aquatic  life. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  Frank  C.  Baker  observed  the 
results  of  municipal  pollution  by  noting  that  the 
mussel  population  and  all  other  life  in  the  Big 
Vermilion  river  of  Illinois  had  been  completely 
destroyed  for  a  distance  of  14  miles  below  the  sew- 
age outlet  of  Urbana!  A  recent  example  of  indus- 
trial pollution  was  reported  by  Heard,  1970:  the 
paper  mill  at  Foley,  Florida,  which  dumps  its  waste 
into  the  Fenholloway  river  15  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  had  destroyed  the  entire  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  main  river  channel! 

Intensive  clearing  of  land  causes  huge  quant- 
ities of  soil  to  wash  into  the  rivers  and  streams. 
Layers  of  silt  and  mud  thus  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
former  gravel-sand  streams,  and  the  naiades  are 
quickly  smothered  to  death.  Pesticides  sprayed  on 
field  crops  also  find  their  way  into  the  river  sys- 
tems, where  they  are  collected  by  naiades  and 
stored  in  their  tissues. 

The  eleven  extinct  species  of  Epioblasma,  all 
specific  for  fast  water,  disappeared  from  the  Ohio 
river  system  because  their  habitat  was  converted 
to  standing  lakes  by  construction  of  dams.  The 
fact  that  dams  kill  river  naiades  was  noted  as  early 
as  1909  by  Ortmann,  who  also  remarked  that  by 
blocking  the  free  migration  of  fish  (the  glochidial 
host),  dams  must  also  prevent  normal  restocking  of 
the  river  by  naiades. 

The  warnings  of  Ortmann  were  heard  again  in 
1918,  when  he  predicted  that  much  of  the  naiad 
fauna  of  the  Tennessee  river  system  would  be  de- 
stroyed. This  fear  was  recently  confirmed,  as  Stans- 
bery reported  in  1970  that  the  fauna  of  the  Powell, 
Clinch,  Holston,  Nolichucky,  French  Broad,  Little 
Tennessee,  and  Hiwassee  rivers  (the  last  four  part- 
ly in  North  Carolina)  had  largely  disappeared! 
(What  little  is  left  in  North  Carolina's  portion  of 

The  construction  of  dams,  a  practice  which  seems  to  be  gaining' 
momentum  nation  wide,  changes  the  entire  water  environment 
of  the  stream  which  is  blocked.  Many  of  these  changes  are  not 
in  man's  best  interest. 
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This  map  pictures  47  dams  that  are  either  under  study, 
proposed,  authorized,  or  under  construction  in  North 
Carolina.  They  are  not  drawn  to  scale  but  to  give  a 
rough  approximation  of  the  size  of  each  reservoir. 


the  French  Broad  may  soon  be  killed,  as  TVA  has 
proposed  a  system  of  14  dams  (see  accompanying 
map).  The  first,  on  Mills  river,  will  impound  6.1 
miles  of  the  river,  210  acres  of  woodland,  and  450 
acres  of  pasture  and  crop  lands  when  constructed.1) 
Ortmann's  direst  prediction,  however,  came  in 
1924,  when  he  reported  that  the  richest  naiad  site 
in  the  world,  the  Mussel  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee 
river  in  northern  Alabama,  was  being  destroyed  by 
Wilson  Dam.  This  fear  has  also  become  reality; 
Stansbery  reported  in  1970  that  Mussel  Shoals, 
where  70  species  of  naiades  in  31  genera  had  been 
collected,  now  lay  "beneath  19  feet  of  muck  behind 
Wilson  Dam,  at  the  bottom  of  Wilson  Reservoir." 

When  a  dam  converts  riffle  habitats  to  standing 
lakes,  what  precisely  takes  place  in  the  water  to 
cause  the  death  of  naiades?  Dr.  Stansbery  sum- 
marized these  last  year: 

Rivers  typically  move  suspended  materials, 
especially  suspended  organics  across  the  shal- 
lows (riffles  or  shoals  and  runs),  allowing 
them  to  precipitate  in  deeper,  more  sluggish 
pool  areas.  The  accumulation  of  organic  debris 
on  the  substrate  results  in  a  reduction  in 
oxygen,  an  increase  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  a 
corresponding  drop  in  pH.  This  increase  in 
acidity  is  further  aggravated  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  organic  acids  associated  with  organic 
decomposition  occurring  there.  The  very  slow 
current,  or  lack  of  current,  could  also  have  a 
striking  effect  on  the  nutrition  of  filter-feeders 
such  as  our  freshwater  bivalves.  In  any  event, 
those  riffle  or  run  habitats  which  are  trans- 
formed by  dams  into  the  silt-catching  pools  of 
slow-moving  or  standing  water  experience  a 
loss  of  nearly  all  of  their  original  fauna. 

1  Data  from  Environmental  Statement  on  Mills  River  Dam  and 
Reservoir  by  T.  V.  A. 
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Finally,  as  a  "coup  de  grace,"  dams  prevent  normal 
restocking  of  the  river  by  naiades  because  they 
interfere  with  fish  migration.  Thus,  although  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  water  in  a  location,  dams 
kill  naiades  because  they  bring  about  changes  in 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  water. 
Quality,  not  quantity,  counts  for  the  naiad. 

Present  Status  Of  Naiades  In  North  Carolina 

In  our  state,  the  exceedingly  rich  naiad  fauna  of 
the  western  Nolichucky,  French  Broad,  Little  Ten- 
nessee, and  Hiwassee  rivers  has  largely  been  eradi- 
cated by  dams  and  paper-mill  pollution;  but  what 
about  the  Atlantic  drainages?  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  preimpoundment  reports  on  Lakes  Kerr, 
Gaston,  Norman,  Tillery,  Badin,  High  Rock,  etc., 
but  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  most  of  the  pre- 
impoundment species  are  gone  from  these  areas. 

Elliptio  ivaccamawensis,  although  a  shallow  lake 
species  and  thus  immune  to  damming,  is  consider- 
ed rare  and  endangered  because  it  is  found  only 
in  Lake  Waccamaw.  Consequently,  anything  that 
would  change  the  character  of  this  lake  might 
cause  the  rapid  extinction  of  this  unique  bivalve. 

Before  discussing  the  endangered  river  naiades 
of  North  Carolina,  one  fact  should  be  made  abso- 
lutely clear:  although  isolated  specimens  are  often 
found,  naiades  are  usually  found  clustered  in  large 
groups  called  "beds."  These  units  are  far  more  im- 
portant reproductively  than  single  individuals,  and 
they  are  thus  vital  to  maintaining  the  species  in  an 
area.  Occasionally  a  single  bed  or  "mother  bed" 
may  be  responsible  for  an  entire  stream  population. 
If  the  dam  is  positioned  so  that  the  "mother  bed" 
is  impounded  and  killed,  species  will  disappear 
from  the  area,  even  though  isolated  individuals  are 
unaffected  during  their  remaining  life  span.  If  the 
river  is  the  only  locality  for  the  species,  it  will  be- 
come extinct. 
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Max.  Level 

Pool  Acreage  No.  Reservoir  Name 


Max.  Level 

Pool  Acreage  No.  Reservoir  Name 


Agencyt   River  Basin  Status 


22.400 

620 
* 

200 
620 
230 
430 


410 

660 
245 
885 


1,040 


11,300 
13,700 


1.  Clinchfield 


Swannanoa 

Crane  Creek 

Hooper  Creek 

Clear  Creek 

Devils  Fork 

Mud  Creek 

Little  River 

East  Fork 

North  Fork 

West  Fork 

Boylston  Creek 

Mills  River 

South  Hominy  Creek 

Ivy  Creek 

Site  78 

Blue-Ridge 

Reddies 

Roaring  River 

Mitchell  River 

Fisher  River 

Upper  Donaha 

Styers 

Stuart 


Agencyt   River  Basin 

CCE  Broad 

TVA       French  Broad 


HCE 


CCE 


New 
New 
Yadkin 


25.  Schoolfield 

26.  Altamaha 


WCE  Roanoke 


Cape  Fear 


Proposed 
Proposed 


Authorized 
Proposed 

Under  Study 
Proposed 
Authorized 
Proposed 

Under  Study 

Proposed — The  bulk 
of  this  reservoir  will  be 
in  Virginia. 
Proposed 

Construction  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  on  the  Benaja 
Creek  portion  of  this  res- 
ervoir in  1978. 


4,400 

27. 

Randleman 

Cape  Fear 

Authorized — Construction 

will  begin  in  1975. 

5,600 

28. 

Howards  Mill 

Authorized — Construction 
will  begin  in  1976. 

30,000 

29. 

New  Hope 

Under  Construction 

30. 

Kornegay 

Proposed 

31. 

Nahunta  Swamp 

Neuse 

Proposed 

2,300 

32. 

Aycock  Swamp 

5,600 

33. 

Stantonsburg 

2,300 

34. 

Great  Swamp 

2,300 

35. 

Black  Creek 

4,400 

36. 

Wiggins  Mill 

6,000 

37. 

Buckhorn 

Authorized — Construction 
will  start  in  1976. 

1,100 

38. 

Little  Buffalo 

Proposed 

3,100 

39. 

Bakers  Mill 

5,900 

40. 

Beulahtown 

8,500 

41. 

Wilson  Mill 

22,800 

42. 

Falls 

Under  Construction 

4,200 

43. 

Hillsborough 

Proposed 

2,600 

44. 

Orange 

* 

45. 

Grey  Rock 

Tar 

Authorized — Construction 

will  start  in  1977. 

14,070 

46. 

Spring  Hope 

Proposed 

7,250 

47. 

White  Oak 

* — Data  unavailable 

t 

CCE — Charleston  District — Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
HCE — Huntington  District — Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
TVA — Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

WCE — Wilmington  District — Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
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That  a  species  can  be  doomed  to  extinction  even 
though  some  individuals  are  still  alive  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  blue  whale,  an  international 
monument  to  the  folly  of  man.  This  huge  mammal, 
the  largest  animal  known  to  evolutionary  history 
and  bigger  than  the  giant  dinosaurs,  has  been  hunt- 
ed to  the  very  brink  of  extinction.  Ruud  reported 
that  in  the  90  years  of  modern  whaling  up  to  1956, 
some  350,000  were  slaughtered.  Ten  years  later, 
less  than  1,000  were  believed  to  be  alive,  too  few  to 
sustain  the  species.  (McVay,  1966)  It  is  believed 
that  males  and  females  may  rarely  even  find  each 
other  with  so  few  individuals;  and  thus,  although 
man  has  not  killed  all  the  blue  whales,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  doomed  them  to  extinction.  The  same 
phenomenon  could  occur  with  naiad  species,  and 
it  is  therefore  imperative  that  future  dams,  if  in- 
deed they  are  necessary,  be  located  so  that  "mother 
beds"  are  not  impounded. 

There  are  at  least  two  endangered  species  of 
river  naiades  in  North  Carolina;  one  is  Alasmidonta 
heterodon,  a  small  bivalve  with  a  unique  arrange- 
ment of  the  hinge  teeth.  First  collected  by  Walter, 
its  Piedmont  North  Carolina  localities  were  speci- 
fied by  Johnson,  1971,  as  the  Neuse  and  Little 
rivers  of  the  upper  Neuse  river  basin.  Arthur- 
Clarke,  1970,  reported  that  this  mussel  was  known 
from  only  five  other  river  systems:  the  Petticodiac 
in  New  Brunswick,  the  Connecticut  and  Housatonic 
in  New  England,  the  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Rappahannock  in  Virginia.  The  distribu- 
tion, however,  may  soon  be  reduced  to  the  latter 
five  rivers,  as  14  dams  are  proposed  for  the  upper 
Neuse  system  (see  map). 

The  first  and  largest,  Falls  Dam,  is  scheduled  for 
immediate  construction,  and  will  impound  roughly 
20  miles  of  free-flowing  river  and  22,860  acres  of 
wildlife  habitat.2  Any  Alasmidonta  heterodon 
living  in  this  huge  reservoir  will  be  eradicated. 
Thirteen  other  dams  are  proposed  for  the  upper 
Neuse  basin  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service  estimates 
that  the  total  surface  area  of  their  small  impound- 
ments will  be  30,200  acres  by  1975.3  With  so  many 
dams  being  constructed,  planned,  or  proposed  for 
the  Neuse  basin,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
"mother  bed  or  beds"  of  Alasmidonta  heterodon 
will  be  impounded.  If  so,  the  species  will  disappear 
from  the  state. 

The  other  endangered  river  naiad  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  a  rare  spiny  unionid  found  in  the  Tar  river 
system  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Currently 
being  studied  and  described  by  Dr.  Stansbery,  its 
future  is  in  jeopardy,  as  three  reservoirs  are  pro- 
posed for  the  Tar  (see  map).  The  first,  Grey  Rock, 
south  of  Oxford,  has  been  authorized  and  is  sched- 
uled for  construction  in  1977.  By  the  time  all  three 
are  completed,  415  acres  of  free  flowing  river  and 


2  Data  from  Environmental  Statement  on  Falls  Lake  and  supple- 
ments, Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

3  Data  from  19G2  letters  from  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


26,600  acres  of  land  will  be  impounded.4  Thus,  the 
Tar  is  alone  in  that  it  contains  this  spiny  naiad, 
but  this  uniqueness  could  become  just  a  memory; 
this  spiny  naiad  could  go  the  way  of  the  blue  whale. 

In  addition  to  Alasmidonta  heterodon,  the  spiny 
naiad  of  the  Tar,  and  Elliptio  waccamawensis,  all 
endangered  nationally,  there  is  another  unionid 
which  is  rare  in  North  Carolina,  Anodonta  couperi- 
ana.  (Johnson,  1971)  This  bivalve,  which  lacks 
hinge  teeth,  is  widely  distributed  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  but  the  only  North  Carolina 
site  is  Greenfield  Mill  Pond  in  Wilmington,  on  the 
Cape  Fear  river  system.  Thus,  North  Carolina  is  at 
the  northern  limit  of  its  range,  but  Anodonta 
couperina  could  be  eliminated  from  the  state  by 
destruction  of  Greenfield  Pond. 

Importance  Of  Unionids 

One  may  be  tempted  to  say,  "So  what  if  naiades 
are  killed  and  some  species  become  extinct,  they 
are  no  good  to  man  just  sitting  on  the  bottom  of 
rivers."  Imagine  medicine  today  if  Fleming  had 
professed  this  philosophy  and  applied  fungicides 
to  the  mold,  Penicillium;  how  many  millions  of 
people  would  be  dead?  What  would  we  have  lost 
if  the  purple  foxglove  had  been  killed  by  herbicides 
before  the  discovery  of  digitalis?  Who  knows  what 
cures  and/or  clues  to  diseases  may  be  lying  dor- 
mant in  the  tissues  of  naiades,  awaiting  the  day 
when  man  can  get  around  to  studying  them?  What 
will  we  lose  if  we  unknowingly  impound  the  very 
species  that  can  help  us  the  most? 

Since  they  have  not  been  studied  in  detail,  the 
ecological  position  of  naiades  is  not  completely 
clear,  but  they  are  very  important  to  the  aquatic 
community  and,  as  such,  have  an  unlimited  poten- 
tial value  to  man.  Consider  the  following  facts: 

1.  As  filter  feeders,  they  help  to  clear  the  water, 
allowing  deeper  light  penetration,  which  increases 
the  amount  of  photosynthesis,  hence  producing 
more  oxygen  for  the  entire  community,  including 
game  fish. 

2.  This  clearing  process  also  enables  predatory 
invertebrates,  fish,  birds,  and  mammals  to  better 
see  and  catch  their  prey. 

3.  They  bind  up  (as  pseudofaeces)  suspended 
silt,  clay,  etc.  and  deposit  it  on  the  bottom,  where 
it  becomes  the  food  of  many  benthic  organisms. 

4.  They,  themselves,  are  food  for  several  fish  and 
mammal  species. 

5.  They  are  excellent  indicators  of  former  (pre- 
historic) drainages. 

6.  They  have  an  untapped  value  in  monitoring 
stream  pollution.  Since  they  are  in  position  for 
years  and  collect,  store,  and  concentrate  many 
foreign  compounds,  naiades  could  be  a  far  more 
effective  pollution  indicator  than  water  samples, 
which  are  taken  in  only  a  few  seconds  and  have  a 


4  Data  from  1968  letter  from  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

*  continued  on  page  26 
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A  City  Is  Truly  Beautiful 


A 


,1  times  it  seems  as  if  I'm 
an  introvert  to  many,  because  I  en- 
joy millpond  mists  or  grayish-black 
flying  Vs.  I  don't  consider  myself 
that  way,  it's  just  that  to  me  a  pond 
is  prettier  than  a  bank  building,  and 
I  find  wild  Canada  geese  more 
attractive  than  English  sparrows. 
Friends  often  question  me  because 
I  might  have  missed  a  big  party, 
but  it's  not  because  I  don't  enjoy 
parties,  it's  just  that  I  like  hunting 
and  fishing  a  little  better.  The  bus- 
tling city  is  truly  magnificent:  the 
excitement,  the  flurry  of  people. 
But  personally  I  rather  enjoy  the 
woods.  It's  just  that  I'd  rather  walk 
down  a  pine  clustered  path  than 
wait  for  a  traffic  light  to  change. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me, 
cities  are  wonderful  places;  there 
are  museums,  some  have  zoos, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  entertainment, 
city  facilities  and  so  on.  For  me  as 


by  Robert  Wells  Hester 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

an  individual,  however,  a  stuffed 
buffalo  head  isn't  too  much,  and  a 
hippo  in  a  concrete  six-by-six  just 
"aint  impressive."  All  this  type 
thing  is  of  secondary  importance, 
really. 

What  matters  is  health.  I'm  con- 
vinced cities  work  very  hard  to 
keep  themselves  clean;  I've  seen 
sanitation  workers,  waste  treatment 
plants,  and  big  yellow  dawn-lit  ma- 
chines sweeping  streets.  I'm  not 
worried  about  getting  a  virus  from 
some  untreated  water,  I  just  like 
well  water  better;  I'm  not  question- 
ing the  street  sweepers  efficiency, 
country  dirt  just  seems  cleaner  than 
city  dirt;  I  guess  it's  not  been  han- 
dled as  much.  This  panic  about  air 
pollution  in  cities  doesn't  worry  me 
either. 

Smog  is  really  super,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  mist  adds  character; 
you  can  pretty  well  judge  the 
"wealth"  of  a  city  by  the  amount 
of  its  air  pollution. 

It  would  surely  bring  a  great 


sense  of  pride  to  live  in  a  top-rated 
city.  I  guess  that's  where  my  tastes 
and  laziness  comes  in.  I  just  don't 
like  sooty  homes,  and  it  would  be 
an  awful  strain  to  wash  my  house 
every  week. 

People  complain  all  the  time. 
Now  these  folks  have  come  up  with 
noise  pollution.  It  must  be  some 
plot  to  undermine  American  spirit. 
We  ought  to  swell  with  importance 
when  a  super-jet  flies  over,  or  a 
fleet  of  diesel  trucks  zoom  past. 
These  are  signs  of  man's  ingenuity 
— and  progress.  I  don't  mean  to 
sound  odd  or  unappreciative,  but  I 
prefer  a  swan's  whistling  wings, 
and  I  really  respond  when  I  hear 
deer  hoves  on  dried  fall  leaves.  Be- 
sides, my  head  hurts. 

Please  believe  me,  I  have  no 
animosity  towards  progress,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I'm  sure  I'd  like  it 
if  I  had  my  own  industry,  was  mayor 
of  a  city  or  owned  a  super-jet  .  .  . 
then  I'd  have  enough  cash  to  get 
away  from  it  all.  ^ 
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The  World  at 
Wing  Haven 


PHOTO  BY   RUTH  MOOSE 

A  mockingbird  samples  an  offering  from  Elizabeth 
Clarkson  amidst  the  solitude  of  Wing  Haven.  This 
natural  island  in  the  swirling  sea  of  city  hustle  and 
bustle  affords  a  welcome  refuge  for  birds  and  human 
visitors  as  well. 


by  Ruth  Moose 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

^yOME  on  down."  said  Elizabeth  Clarkson 
to  a  red-bellied  woodpecker  on  a  tall  pine  tree. 

The  woodpecker  answered  back  with  soft  swaks 
deep  in  her  throat  and  moved  toward  Mrs.  Clark- 
son's  outstretched  hand. 

"Come  on.  I'll  feed  you." 

Breath-taking  moments  later  the  woodpecker 
sat  on  Mrs.  Clarkson's  wrist  eating  from  her  hand. 
"See  her  two  toes  forward  and  two  toes  back- 
wards." She  said  to  my  son  Barry,  who  walked 
closer.  The  woodpecker  kept  eating,  tossing  her 
beak  up  and  swallowing.  "Do  you  know  what  a 
woodpecker's  tongue  is  like?"  Mrs.  Clarkson  asked. 
Barry  admitted  he  didn't.  Neither  did  I.  "It's  long," 
said  Mrs.  Clarkson,  "And  has  a  rough,  spear-like 
tip  on  the  end.  Sometimes  when  I'm  feeding  the 
woodpecker  she  will  run  that  tongue  around  and 
under  my  fingernail."  She  laughed. 

We  continued  our  walk  through  the  three  love- 
ly acres  of  beautifully  planned  and  kept  gardens 
at  Wing  Haven,  248  Ridgewood  Avenue  in  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina. 

Wing  Haven  has  been  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Clarkson  for  over  40  years  and  through  the 
years  it  has  come  a  long  way  from  that  house  in 
the  middle  of  a  red  clay  field  to  a  quiet,  secluded 
bird  sanctuary.  Though  the  busy  world  of  a  big  city 
whirls  around  you,  Wing  Haven's  quietness  seeps 
into  you  the  moment  you  step  inside  the  brick 
walls.  You  lower  your  voice,  slow  you  steps  and 
leave  your  anxieties  outside  the  tall  iron  gate. 

Only  One  Tree 

When  Elizabeth  Clarkson  came  to  Charlotte  as  a 
bride  in  1927,  Wing  Haven  had  one  tree;  a  sapling 
oak  with  limbs  so  untamed  and  sprawling  she  had 
to  crawl  under  it  on  her  stomach  to  try  to  trim  it 
into  some  shape.  Today  that  oak  is  the  lovelist, 
most  graceful  tree  to  tower  over  Wing  Haven's 
gardens.  It  has  been  joined  by  dozens  of  other 
trees.  Everything  from  Japanese  cherries,  dog- 
wood, pines  to  Norway  spruce  and  cedar.  Certain 
areas  at  Wing  Haven  are  actually  dense  woods,  al- 
most thickets. 
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"April,  May  and  June  are  really  the  months  to 
see  Wing  Haven,"  Mrs.  Clarkson  said,  "That's 
when  all  the  garden  clubs  come  and  the  tours  are 
held." 

I  tried  to  imagine  Wing  Haven  in  spring  with 
blooming  cherry  trees,  azaleas,  frilly  dogwoods  and 
bulbs,  now  buried  beneath  the  pine  needles,  in 
profusion.  In  August,  when  I  visited  Wing  Haven, 
it  was  lovely  too;  cool  and  still.  A  green  world  ac- 
cented with  crepe  myrtle  blooms,  sultanas,  clem- 
atis and  others. 

Because  Wing  Haven  is  so  popular  the  Clarksons 
try  to  schedule  some  time  for  their  private  lives. 
They  like  to  have  tours  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays,  preferably  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  five.  Weekends,  and  other  times  the  gardens 
must  be  maintained.  Mrs.  Clarkson,  her  husband, 
who  gardens  instead  of  golfing,  and  one  gardener 
keep  everything  beautifully.  The  gardens  at  Wing 
Haven  are  lived  in — used — from  the  terrace  lawn 
to  a  fringed  hammock  in  a  shady  nook. 

The  terrace  has  several  tables  and  chairs  in  a 
shelter  for  the  Clarksons  eat  many  meals  out-of- 
doors  in  addition  to  much  entertaining.  Birds  in- 
clude themselves  as  guests  and  often  light  on  peo- 
ple's heads  or  shoulders,  delighting  most. 

"When  birds  do  that,"  Mrs.  Clarkson  explained, 
"They  are  paying  you  a  great  compliment.  They 
can  tell  when  people  like  them." 

Occasionally,  if  a  guest  is  unprepared  for  the 
life  at  Wing  Haven,  there  results  some  confusion 
and  the  bird  flies  frantically  to  a  friendlier  perch. 

Picturesque  Setting 

Brick  paths  wind  through  the  grounds  at  Wing 
Haven,  covered  with  moss  in  places.  Wire  over- 
head allows  natural  growth  of  low  branches  and 
vines,  but  keeps  them  from  obstructing  pathways. 
Into  intervals  in  the  walls  you  see  statuary  or 
fountains.  There  are  so  many  fountains  at  Wing 
Haven,  some  so  secluded  and  blended  with  the 
natural  setting,  except  fop  the  sound  of  water, 
you'd  pass  by  without  noticing  them. 

A  small  pool  contains  bream  and  the  water  is 
clear  enough  to  see  their  round  nests.  Mrs.  Clark- 
son feeds  them  and  they  almost  leap  from  the 
water  like  miniature  porpoises.  "Watch  the  way 
they  guard  their  nests,"  she  said  as  two  fish  bump 
heads  and  one  flashes  back  to  his  own  territory. 

Large,  cylindrical  containers  on  trees  are  homes 
for  wood  ducks.  Made  from  air  conditioning  pipe, 
they  are  painted  to  blend  with  the  natural  setting. 

Scattered  on  the  paths  are  wild  muscadine  hulls; 
above,  a  tangle  of  vines.  Mrs.  Clarkson  says  she 
plants  things  like  grapes  and  berry  producing 
shrubs  with  birds  in  mind. 

A  cat  bird  sits  on  a  post  and  waits  as  Mrs.  Clark- 
son approaches.  Without  coaxing,  he  eats  from  her 
hand.  "This  is  one  of  the  babies  raised  here  at 
Wing  Haven,"  she  said,  "They  see  their  parents 
eat  this  way  and  follow  their  example." 

A  small  lake  outside  the  Clarkson's  dining  room 
window  is  where  the  wood  ducks  nest  and  raise 


their  broods.  When  they  are  outside,  Mrs.  Clark- 
son steers  visitors  to  other  parts  of  the  gardens. 
The  wood  ducks  are  used  to  her  presence,  but  not 
that  of  others.  They  seem  perfectly  content  and 
at  home  in  this  setting.  Yet,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  brick  wall,  perhaps  less  than  25  feet  away,  the 
traffic  rushes  past  on  a  city  street. 

The  pond  the  wood  ducks  use  is  a  favorite  spot 
of  Mrs.  Clarkson  and  she  has  many  bird  feeders  in 
this  area.  The  windows  of  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  overlook  this  section  of  the  grounds.  When 
Mrs.  Clarkson  designed  the  house  at  Wing  Haven, 
she  put  four  windows  in  each  room,  arranging 
furniture  always  for  the  view.  Nor  does  she  let  cur- 
tains obstruct  or  block  any  part  of  the  view.  They 
were  planned  to  decorate  the  window  frames  only. 

A  part  of  the  back  garden  is  an  herb  garden.  Low 
growing,  clipped  boxwood  hedges  frame  the  beds 
of  penny-royal,  various  kinds  of  mint,  rosemary, 
horehound,  and  pineapple  sage. 

On  the  terrace  Mrs.  Clarkson  has  wrought  iron 
"branches"  to  hold  hummingbird  feeders.  She  says 
their  population  has  been  reduced  to  a  few  since 
people  began  spraying  with  DDT,  but  in  years  past, 
she  had  a  great  many. 

Wing  Haven  is  quite  a  tourist  spot  and  the  Char- 
lotte Chamber  of  Commerce  often  sends  out  groups 
of  "convention  wives."  The  Clarksons'  neighbors 
long  ago  got  used  to  seeing  at  least  one  chartered 
bus  per  week  parked  on  their  street.  School  groups, 
scout  troops,  neighborhood  children  ...  it  would 
seem  the  gates  at  Wing  Haven  hardly  close. 

No  Cats,  Please 

The  only  visitors  not  welcome  at  Wing  Haven 
are  cats.  "It's  not  that  I  don't  like  cats,"  Mrs.  Clark- 
son said  gently,  "I  do!  But  you  can't  have  birds 
and  cats  both.  You  have  to  choose.  I  chose  birds." 

She  said  somehow  a  cat  will  know  when  the  baby 
wood  ducks  hatch,  slip  in  and  maybe  kill  five  or  six 
of  them  at  a  time.  Recently  a  cat  found  bird  watch- 
ing in  the  Clarkson's  front  yard  was  enticed  into 
the  house  and  kept  until  the  neighborhood  children 
located  its  owner  to  retrieve  it. 

We  relaxed  on  the  terrace  and  were  quickly  sur- 
rounded by  birds.  A  large  vitex  tree  by  the  kitchen 
door  was  decorated  with  the  plumage  of  cardinals, 
blue  jays,  Carolina  wrens,  cat  birds  ...  a  wood 
thrush  walked  around  our  feet. 

Mrs.  Clarkson  has  kept  records  on  birds  spotted 
at  Wing  Haven  since  1932.  About  130  species  have 
been  seen. 

Placed  throughout  the  grounds  at  Wing  Haven 
you  will  find  plaques  of  garden  sayings.  Collecting 
these  is  a  hobby  with  Mrs.  Clarkson  and  she  has 
them  carved  into  slabs  of  marble,  inserted  in  walks. 

The  doorsill  from  the  terrace  to  the  living  room 
has  a  saying  carved  into  it.  "A  garden  is  the  mirror 
of  a  mind." 

Barry  and  I  agreed  as  we  left,  Wing  Haven  re- 
flects the  minds  of  some  very  lovely  people.  I'm 
sure  we  were  joined  by  countless  others,  both  those 
feathered  and  not.  ± 
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A  summary  of  the  general  laws  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1971  which  affect  the  hunters,  fisher- 
men and  boaters  of  North  Carolina.  Local  legislation 
is  not  included: 


Chapter  131: 

Provides  that  any  resident  of  a  state  which  adjoins 
North  Carolina  who  has  in  his  possession  a  valid  and 
current  fishing  license  issued  by  the  state  of  his  resi- 
dence may  fish  from  a  boat  in  any  lake  or  impound- 
ment of  water  which  lies  partly  in  his  state  and  partly 
in  North  Carolina,  but  only  if  the  state  of  his  residence 
extends  similar  privileges  to  residents  of  North  Caro- 
lina fishing  in  such  other  state. 
Chapter  242: 

Amends  G.S.  113-95  which  extended  free  hunting 
and  fishing  privileges  to  all  persons  70  years  of  age 
or  older: 

(1)  To  exclude  nonresidents  from  the  exemption; 

(2)  To  require  residents  to  apply  for  and  obtain 
lifetime  combination  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 


evidencing  the  privileges;  and 
(3)  To  make  clear  that  such  residents  are  not  ex- 
empt from  other  license  and  permit  require- 
ments. 
Chapter  296: 

Amends  G.S.  75A-6(n)  which  required  life-saving  de- 
vices and  a  light,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  on  boats 
propelled  by  machinery  of  10  horsepower  or  less: 

(1)  To  require  the  light  only  from  one-half  hour  after 
sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise;  and 

(2)  To  eliminate  the  nine-county  exemption  from  the 
requirements. 

Chapter  400: 

Provides  that  a  person  killing  a  deer  accidentally 
with  a  motor  vehicle  need  not  report  the  accident  to 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  or  surrender  the 
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carcass  of  the  deer  to  any  public  agency  or  public 
official;  but  that  any  person  wishing  to  keep  the  carcass 
of  such  deer  must  obtain  a  permit  from  a  wildlife 
protector  or  other  law  enforcement  officer. 
Chapter  423: 

(1)  Amends  G.S.  113-109(d)  to  apply  the  same  pen- 
alty for  taking  wild  turkey  during  closed  season 
or  in  an  unlawful  manner  to  taking  bear  during 
closed  season  or  in  an  unlawful  manner.  (Fine 
of  not  less  than  $250.00  or  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  90  days,  or  both.) 

(2)  Amends  G.S.  113-87  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  a 
bear  "unless  the  same  is  in  the  act  of  commit- 
ing  depredations." 

(3)  Amends  both  G.S.  113-87  and  G.S.  113-126.1  to 
provide  that  nothing  contained  in  the  Game  Law 
shall  authorize  the  hunting  of  bear  with  dogs 
during  the  closed  season. 

Chapter  439: 

Amends  the  paragraph  of  G.S.  113-104  which,  in  60 
counties,  prohibits  taking  deer  from  or  by  use  of  a  boat 
or  other  floating  device  to  provide  that  it  "shall  not 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  hunters,  their  guns,  dogs, 
or  other  hunting  equipment,  or  their  legally  taken  game 
by  means  of  any  boat  or  other  floating  device."  (The 
emphasized  portion  is  added.) 
Chapter  449: 

Removes  wildcats  from  the  list  of  "Unprotected" 
animals  contained  in  G.S.  113-102(c). 
Chapter  450: 

Adds  a  new  section  G.S.  75A-10.1  to  the  Boating 
Safety  Act  extending  the  "family  purpose  doctrine,"  as 
applicable  in  tort  cases  arising  from  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles,  to  tort  cases  arising  from  the  operation 
of  motorboats  and  other  vessels. 
Chapter  461: 

.Amends  G.S.  113-102(d)  to  add:  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  take  North  American  panthers  (cougars)  at  any 
time." 

Chapter  515  as  amended  by  Chapter  1114: 

Requires  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  adopt 
regulations  governing  the  possession,  sale  and  trans- 
portation of  pen-raised  quail  for  food  purposes  on  or 
before  October  1,  1971.  Thereafter,  when  written  ap- 
plication is  made  to  the  Executive  Director,  he  must 
issue  a  permit  to  sell  pen-raised  quail  for  food  purposes 
if  "it  shall  appear  that  such  application  and  applicant 
have  complied  with  the  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission."  No  fee  is  specified  for  the 
permit  to  sell,  but  if  a  permit  to  raise  and  sell  pen- 
raised  quail  for  food  purposes  is  desired  the  applicant 
must  pay  the  sum  of  $50.00  to  the  Commission  to  be 
used  "to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  process- 
ing of  the  application."  The  permit  may  be  revoked 
by  the  Executive  Director  for  failure  to  comply  with 
"any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commission."  The  per- 
mittee may  appeal  such  revocation  to  the  Commission. 
Violation  of  any  such  rule  or  regulation  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $150.00 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  30  days,  or  both. 
Chapter  524: 

Amends  G.S.  1 13409(b)  relating  to  firelighting  deer 


at  night  to  establish: 

(1)  a  maximum  penalty  for  the  first  offense  of  a 
$250.00  fine  or  60  days  imprisonment,  or  both 
and 

(2)  a  minimum  penalty  for  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense  of  a  $250.00  fine  or  90  days  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

Chapter  648: 

Rewrites  the  last  sentence  of  G.S.  113-102(d)  as 
follows:  "It  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  or  possess  Ameri- 
can alligators  or  their  eggs  at  any  time,  except  that 
any  bona  fide  zoo,  either  public  or  private,  may,  under 
a  permit  issued  by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  possess  such  alligators  and 
eggs  for  purpose  of  display  and/or  propagation." 
Chapter  652: 

Adds  a  new  section  to  Chapter  75A  of  the  General 
Statutes  to  the  effect  that,  in  a  civil  action  to  recover 
damages  for  property  damage  or  injury  to  or  the  death 
of  any  person  resulting  from  a  boating  accident,  proof 
of  registration  or  documentation  of  a  motorboat  or 
vessel  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  ownership,  and  that 
proof  of  ownership  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  boat 
was  being  operated  with  the  consent  and  knowledge 
of  the  owner  by  a  person  for  whose  conduct  the  owner 
was  legally  responsible. 
Chapter  690: 

Repeals  subsection  (a)  of  G.S.  113-265  which  gave 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  authority,  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  to  regulate  or  restrict  fishing 
from  bridges.  Subject  to  the  authority  of  the  State  High- 
way Commission  over  bridges  on  the  State  Highway 
System,  this  law  vests  authority  to  prohibit  or  regulate 
fishing  from  bridges  "for  the  purpose  of  protecting  per- 
sons fishing  on  the  bridge  from  passing  vehicular  or 
rail  traffic  "in  the  several  boards  of  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  governing  bodies  of  municipalities. 
Chapter  705: 

Amends  G.S.  113-95  to  provide  an  exception  to  the 
six  months  residence  requirement  for  entitlement  to 
resident  hunting  and  trapping  licenses  and  the  com- 
bination hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  The  six  months 
residence  requirement  still  applies,  except  that  a  per- 
son who  has  been  domiciled  in  the  state  for  at  least 
60  days  is  now  entitled  to  the  resident  licenses.  If  he 
must  rely  on  60  days  domicile  rather  than  six  months 
residence,  the  applicant  is  required  to  sign  a  "certifi- 
cate of  domicile"  on  a  form  which  has  been  supplied 
by  the  Commission  to  all  license  agents  stating  the 
facts  necessary  to  constitute  domicile  for  the  required 
period.  The  act  further  amends  the  definition  of  the 
term  "resident"  under  G.S.  113-130  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  as  to  fishing  licenses. 
Chapter  1231: 

Amends  numerous  sections  of  the  General  Statutes, 
including  G.S.  113-98  to  G.S.  113-276(c),  to  lower  the 
age  of  adulthood  from  21  years  to  18  years.  As  amend- 
ed, the  cited  statutes  permit  dependents  under  18 
years  of  age  to  hunt,  trap  and  fish  on  their  parents' 
land  without  licenses.  ^ 
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Spring  breezes,  some  with  the  promise  of  warm  weather, 
some  with  the  threat  of  more  winter,  play  among  the  dunes 
and  arrange  their  own  pleasing  patterns  in  the  sand.  Dune 
vegetation  and  creatures  of  the  beach  add  their  imprints. 
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NORTH 
CARO  LINA 
WILDLIFE 


RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Dates  Set  For  Hunt ing  Rule  Hearings 

Tarheel  hunters  will  once  again  get  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
desires  concerning  hunting  regulations  for  the  1972-73  upland  game  hunting 
seasons  and  for  trapping.  Here  is  the  schedule: 


May 
May 


2,  1972 

3,  1972 


May   4,  1972 

May    5,  1972 

May   8,  1972 

May    9,  1972 

May  10,  1972 

May  11,  1972 

May  12,  1972 


District  9 

District  8 

District  7 
District  6 
District  5 
District  4 
District  3 
District  2 
District  1 


Sylva 

Morganton 

Yadkinville 

Albemarle 

Graham 

Elizabethtown 
Rocky  Mount 
New  Bern 
Edenton 


Jackson  County  Community 


Service  Center 

Western  Piedmont 

Community  College 

Courthouse 

Courthouse 

Courthouse 

Courthouse 

City  Court  Room 

Courthouse 

Courthouse 


7:30p.m, 
7:30p.m. 

7:30p.m. 
7  :30p.m. 
7:30p.m. 
7:30p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30p.m. 
7:30p.m. 


Commission  meeting  on  Monday,  June  12,  to  adopt  hunting  and  trapping 
regulations  for  the  1972-73  season. 


All  Hunting  Seasons  Closed 

February  29  marked  the  closing  of  all  game  hunting  seasons  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  only  remaining  game  hunting  is  the  spring  gobbler  season  set  for 
April  22  to  May  13.  No  dogs  are  permitted  for  spring  turkey  hunting,  and  since 
hens  are  usually  on  the  nests  by  this  time,  the  "accidental"  shooting  of  hens 
is  highly  unlikely. 

Trout  Season  Opens  April  Fool ' s  Day 

Trout  fishing  in  designated  mountain  trout  waters  will  begin  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  April  1  and  last  until  sunset  September  4,  with  trophy  fishing 
extending  through  October  31.  A  total  of  well  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
trout  are  scheduled  for  stocking,  with  some  394,200  brooks,  browns,  and  rain- 
bows produced  by  state  hatcheries,  and  about  340,000  produced  in  federal 
hatcheries. 


Time  to  Get  Ready 

With  the  fishing  and  boating  season  near  at  hand,  Tarheel  outdoorsmen  are 
reminded  to  get  their  fishing  tackle  and  boats  ready,  and  make  sure  both  fish- 
ing license  and  boat  registration  certificates  are  valid  for  the  season. 
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h/)  Boys  Rhio  qirls ! 

THAT  CROW  /S  BLACK  ALL  OVER y  /NCLUD/NG  HIS  B/LL 
fiNP FEET.  HE  IS  THE  LARGEST  OF  THE  RERC/I/a/G  B/RDS. 
HE  Mfly  BE  /7  TOI/  /A/CHES10A/12.  JTs  TROE  T///9T  THEY 

FEED  MOSTLY  OA)  GRQltij  BUT  THEy  ALSO  DElSTRoy  LARGS 
QUANTITIES  OF  HARMFUL  /AJSECTS'.  A  •  J? 
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Better 
Protection 
f 

Game  L 


The  Wildlife  Commission's  new  two-million 
acre  Game  Lands  package  will  be  more  closely 


protected  against  illegal  hunting  and  fishing  C 
than  ever  "before.  "*"/  Hoiiiox  U    /h^m  - . 




W'ffTn "" 

n  (hetolee  ^ 

U/  E  were  standing  around  a  stove  in  the 
middle  of  an  old  store  high  in  the  mountains  of 
western  North  Carolina  near  one  of  the  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission's  Game  Lands.  "I  like 
the  Game  Lands  idea,"  one  of  the  local  hunters  was 
saying.  "I  can  see  that  it  will  mean  we've  always 
got  plenty  of  good  public  hunting  land,  and  I  don't 
mind  paying  $6  for  the  season  permit.  After  all, 
that's  not  a  lot  of  'rent'  for  nearly  two  million 
acres." 

The  others  generally  agreed. 

"But  there's  one  thing  that  bothers  me,"  con- 
tinued the  hunter.  "The  Wildlife  Commission  is 
moving  men  off  these  areas.  We've  lost  two  men 
here — men  who  have  been  patrolling  this  woods 
and  these  streams  to  make  sure  the  fish  and  game 
are  protected.  If  these  areas  aren't  patrolled,  they 
won't  be  worth  a  hoot.  How  will  these  Game  Lands 
be  protected  if  protectors  are  moved  away?" 

That's  a  good  question,  and  it's  one  the  Wildlife 
Commission  has  heard  frequently  in  recent  months. 

The  answer  is  that  protection  on  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  nearly  two  million  acres  of  new 
Game  Lands  will  be  as  good  or  better  than  it  was 
on  the  700,000  acres  of  old  wildlife  management 
areas. 

Here's  how  it's  being  done. 

It's  true  that  some  Wildlife  Protectors  and  Game 
Division  people  have  been  moved  out  of  houses  on 
the  Game  Lands  to  new  areas — leaving  what  ap- 
pear to  be  gaps — but  this  is  only  part  of  the  total 
management  and  protection  plan  for  the  new  Game 
Lands.  The  houses  may  not  have  protectors  living 
in  them,  but  the  Game  Lands  will  see  more  green 
uniforms  than  ever  before. 

The  addition  of  some  1,300,000  acres  to  the  Game 
Lands — including  some  private  industrial  forests 
and  all  four  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service's  National 


Forests  in  the  state  (Croatan,  Uwharrie,  Pisgah 
and  Nantahala) — is  the  part  of  the  new  Game 
Lands  program  most  familiar  to  most  sportsmen, 
but  the  new  program  also  includes  many  improve- 
ments in  the  way  these  Game  Lands  will  be  man- 
aged and  protected. 

Obviously,  such  an  expansion  calls  for  new  and 
more  efficient  ways  to  protect  and  manage  natural 
resources  in  order  to  provide  better  public  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Many  changes  have  been  and  are  being  made  in 
the  way  the  Game  Lands  will  be  protected.  One  of 
the  first  steps  has  been  to  beef  up  the  Division  of 
Protection.  This  was  done  by  transferring  22  of  the 
36  Division  of  Game  field  men  to  the  Division  of 
Protection.  These  Division  of  Game  people  were 
living  on  what  the  Wildlife  Commission  formerly 
called  "Wildlife  Management  Areas."  Before  this 
transfer,  these  men  spent  only  about  half  of  their 
time  on  protection  or  enforcement,  and  half  in  man- 
agement— improving  habitat,  conducting  game  sur- 
veys and  similar  work.  Now,  these  22  men  will  be 
fulltime  Wildlife  Protectors,  and  they  have  moved 
to  their  new  assignments,  thus  causing  sportsmen 
in  some  areas  to  believe  they  were  losing  their  local 
protectors.  Actually,  these  transfers  merely  shifted 
personnel  and  responsibilities.  Game  and  fish  law 
enforcement  in  these  areas  will  be  improved 
through  better  organization  and  an  increased  num- 
ber of  Wildlife  Protectors. 

Protectors  will  not  be  living  in  houses  located  on 
the  Game  Lands,  but  they  will  spend  more  time  on 
law  enforcement  in  these  areas. 

With  the  addition  of  22  new  Wildlife  Protectors, 
the  total  number  of  protectors  in  the  state  is  now 
188.  This  increase,  plus  other  changes  in  enforce- 
ment methods,  will  provide  strong,  efficient  and 
improved  law  enforcement  everywhere  in  the  state. 
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More  efficient  and  effective  wildlife  law  enforcement  will  be 
one  important  outgrowth  of  the  new  Game  Lands  program. 
Mobile  check  points  (above)  enable  protection  crews  to  rein- 
force individual  protection  efforts. 

Now,  all  protection  efforts  will  be  entirely  under 
the  Division  of  Protection,  with  special  attention 
to  the  Game  Lands. 

Here's  how  it  works  in  actual  practice. 

For  example,  in  Graham  County  before  the  new 
Game  Lands  program  was  installed,  there  was  one 
full-time  Wildlife  Protector  and  two  half-time  pro- 
tectors. Now,  Graham  County  will  have  three  full- 
time  Wildlife  Protectors.  Similar  increased  protec- 
tion has  been  or  will  be  installed  in  other  areas  as 
needed. 

The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  full-time 
Wildlife  Protectors  is  not  the  only  change  affect- 
ing the  Division  of  Protection.  In  addition  to  en- 
forcement by  individual  protectors,  Wildlife  Pro- 
tectors will  also  frequently  work  as  mobile  teams 
setting  up  unannounced  check  points  to  catch 
violators. 

Under  the  old  Wildlife  Management  Area  con- 
cept, check  stations  were  manned  and  hunters — 
and  in  some  places,  fishermen — were  required  to 
check  in  and  out  of  areas.  This  had  little  effect 
on  those  game  violators  who  chose  to  ignore  the 
check  stations,  and  many  Wildlife  Protectors  were 
stuck  at  the  check  stations  when  they  should  have 
been  out  in  the  field. 

With  mobile  protection  crews  to  reinforce  in- 
dividual protection  efforts,  the  likelihood  that  game 
and  fish  violators  will  be  caught  is  greatly  increas- 
ed. 

Under  this  new  program  there  will  now  be  in- 
tensive and  full-time  protection  in  areas  where 
Wildlife  Commission  personnel  formerly  could 
spend  only  part  of  their  time  in  law  enforcement 
work.  The  result  will  be  better  protection  every- 
where in  the  state,  and  particularly  on  the  Game 
Lands. 

Changes  have  also  been  made  in  how  the  Game 
Lands  will  be  managed.  Men  in  the  Division  of 
Game  will  no  longer  have  "protection"  duties 


which  rob  them  of  their  prime  duties,  and  can  now 
work  full  time  on  such  management  practices  as 
habitat  improvement,  stocking,  surveys,  research 
and  other  means  to  improve  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Division  of  Game  is  in  the  process  of  hiring 
22  men  to  replace  those  which  were  transferred  to 
the  Division  of  Protection.  These  22  men  will  join 
the  14  former  Wildlife  Management  Area  men  who 
were  not  transferred,  and  all  36  will  become  wild- 
life Biologist  Technicians.  They  will  assist  the 
regular  game  and  fish  biologists  in  the  field,  and 
they  will  be  organized  into  mobile  teams  or  crews. 

These  "management  crews"  will  consist  of  12 
three-man  mobile  units;  three  in  the  far  west,  three 
in  the  eastern  mountains  and  foothills,  two  in  the 
central,  and  four  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  state. 
In  some  cases,  these  will  entail  new  assignments 
and  headquarters  locations. 

"With  one  hunting  season  just  completed  under 
the  inital  phases  of  this  plan,  we  can  already  see 
evidence  that  it  is  serving  the  best  interests  of 
sportsmen  and  the  cause  of  conservation,"  said  Bob 
Hazel,  Assistant  Director  of  Field  Operations  for 
the  Wildlife  Commission.  "When  the  plan  is  fully 
implemented,  it  should  be  even  better." 

The  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  sees 
the  new  Game  Lands  program  as  providing  a  place 
for  sportsmen  to  hunt  and  fish  in  the  future.  As 
more  and  more  private  land  is  denied  to  the  sports- 
men for  various  reasons,  those  sportsmen  who  do 
not  own  land,  or  cannot  afford  to  lease  it,  will  find 
fewer  places  to  hunt. 

But  with  nearly  two  million  acres  of  public  land 
now  being  managed  and  protected  for  hunting, 
fishing  and  conservation,  the  future  looks  much 
brighter. 

With  the  Game  Lands,  North  Carolina's  sports- 
men are  not  only  assured  of  having  plenty  of  near- 
wilderness  land  to  hunt,  they  are  also  assured  that 
the  hunting  and  fishing  on  this  land  will  be  good. 
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MISSION:  IMPORTANT 


by  H.  Lee  Swanson 

Raleigh 

N  the  weekend  of  November  13,  1971,  Boy  Scout 
Troop  #326  embarked  on  a  wildlife  conservation  proj- 
ect near  Hobucken,  North  Carolina.  This  project  was 
coordinated  through  Mr.  Clyde  Patton,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Commission,  and 
our  objective  was  to  transplant  seagrass  on  dikes  that 
control  a  waterfowl  impoundment.  Some  of  these  dikes 
were  damaged  during  Hurricane  Ginger,  and  as  these 
dikes  are  repaired,  they  are  grassed  to  help  control 
erosion. 

With  these  objectives  and  plans  finalized,  the  troop 
left  Raleigh  on  Friday  afternoon  from  the  Ridge  Road 
Baptist  Church  Scout  Hut  destined  for  the  Hobucken 
Coast  Guard  Station.  There  we  were  guests  of  the  sta- 
tion personnel  for  the  night,  and  Chief  Lackey  was  a 
very  gracious  host.  The  boys  enjoyed  the  freedom  of 
the  station,  particularly  the  use  of  the  television  room 
and  their  pool  hall. 

Early  Saturday  morning  after  a  tour  of  the  Coast 
Guard  station,  the  troop  moved  to  our  camp  site  where 
we  set  up  our  permanent  camp  arrangements  for  the 
weekend  and  prepared  breakfast.  At  10  o'clock  that 
morning,  we  met  Wildlife  Biologist  Jack  Donnelly  and 
were  transported  by  boat  up  a  canal  to  our  work  area. 
Mr.  Donnelly  gave  the  troop  instructions  on  how  to 
transplant  this  grass  and  he  also  discussed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  dikes  and  the  impoundment  to  the  manage- 
ment of  ducks  and  geese  in  this  particular  area. 

With  our  instructions  completed,  the  boys  proceeded 
to  fulfill  their  work  project,  and  in  between,  found  ade- 
quate time  for  frolicking  and  observing  the  ducks  fly 
in  and  out  of  the  impoundment. 

As  a  tired  and  hungry  group  of  young  scouts  report- 
ed back  into  the  camp  area,  they  were  greeted  by  Scout 
Master  Elbert  Aull  and  Assistant  Leader  John  Leaser 
who  had  prepared  a  very  worthy  pot  of  stew.  As  we  sat 
around  quietly  eating  our  meal,  I  sensed  a  satisfaction 
among  the  group  that  although  our  job  had  been  small, 
we  had  done  something  to  help  wildlife  conservation.  ^ 


Wildlife  Biologist  Jack  Donnelly  (left,  above)  designates  grass- 
planting  site,  and  the  Scouts  pitch  in  to  see  that  the  clumps 
are  properly  placed.  With  a  little  help  from  Nature,  the  erosion 
problem  should  be  licked  here. 
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To  Catch  a 
Record  Fash... 

by  Gary  Reynolds 

Shawboro 

^^^^  BVIOUSLY,  you  must  have  a  fish  on  the 
dock  or  in  the  boat  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
have  your  name  entered  officially  by  the  IGFA 
(International  Game  Fish  Association)  as  a  world- 
record  holder  of  some  prize  fish.  Not  as  obtrusive  is 
the  red  tape  involved  in  getting  a  fish  recognized 
as  a  world  record  or  state  record  holder. 

Although  the  State  of  North  Carolina  adheres  to 
most  of  the  IGFA  rules  and  regulations,  it  does  not 
require  the  following:  a  photo  of  the  scales  used  to 
weigh  the  fish;  a  photo  of  the  rod  and  reel  used; 
twelve  yards  of  the  line  used  to  catch  the  fish.  In 
the  case  of  the  IGFA,  such  photos  and  documenta- 
tion must  be  in  their  hands  within  60  days  from 
the  date  of  the  catch. 

For  state  recognition  of  a  record,  they  do  re- 
quire a  photo  of  the  angler  and  the  fish  and  line 
test  verification.  This  is  left  up  to  the  weight  sta- 
tions on  the  piers  and  at  the  marinas. 

Since  IGFA,  an  association  of  the  big  boys  who 
fish  the  salt  offshore,  sponsors  the  recording  of 
salt-water  world  records,  they  have  the  right  to 
set  limitations  as  to  what  is  to  be  a  world  record. 
Sadly,  not  every  angler  knows  these  limitations, 
and  thus  fail  to  have  their  fish  really  "count." 

This  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine.  In  the  fall  of 
'69,  he  landed  a  bluefish  which  would  have  and 
should  have  set  a  new  world  record;  however,  there 
was  one  thing  that  kept  his  fish  from  making  the 
books — he  had  the  "wrong  hooks."  He  ended  up 
eating  a  semi-tough  fish  instead  of  having  an  eye- 
pleasing  wall  mount  and  handsome  plaque. 

This  same  experience  happens  to  hundreds  of 
anglers  every  year  merely  because  they  do  not 
know  the  rules  of  the  game.  A  fish  which  might 
have  established  a  record  fails  to  because  of  some 
technicality  unforseen  by  the  average  angler.  Minor 
details  such  as  the  hooks  to  use,  and  the  leader 
not  to  be  used,  escape  most  fishermen's  train  of 
thought  amidst  a  run  of  foraging  gamesters.  After- 
ward, it's  too  late  to  change  tackle,  and  the  prize 
loses  its  recognition  along  with  all  the  glory. 

IGFA  excludes  some  items  which  are  found  in 
most  all  tackleboxes.  IGFA  forbids  the  use  of  gang 
hooks  to  land  a  fish,  although  in  the  spring  of 
1971,  IGFA  recognized  the  treble  hook.  They  allow 
two  hooks  to  be  used  in  bill  fishing,  but  these  must 
be  separated  by  the  length  of  one  hook.  Hereto- 
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No  record-breaker,  says  author,  Gary  Reynolds,  but  still  a 
mighty  nice  fish.  He  landed  this  12-pound  blue  from  Kitty 
Hawk  pier  last  season.  Be  sure  of  your  tackle  if  you  are  out 
to  establish  a  new  record. 

fore,  it  meant  that  those  store-equipped  jobs  on 
most  lures,  which  usually  are  decorated  with  the 
accustomed  gang  hooks,  had  to  be  clipped  off  and 
replaced  by  single  hooks — from  5/0  on  up,  de- 
pending on  the  species  of  fish  being  caught.  Act- 
ually, the  IGFA  may  have  been  doing  the  angler  a 
favor.  A  single  hook,  once  solidly  in  the  fish's 
mouth,  has  less  chance  of  working  free. 

IGFA  breaks  its  classifications  of  record  fish  into 
line  divisions.  These  divisions  are  line  tests  or  line 
weights,  separated  by  the  weight  of  line  employed 
by  the  fisherman.  Line  weights  are  distinguished 
by  a  line  'class'  or  division  which  names  a  line 
test  under  which  other  weight  lines  fall  into  its 
category. 

TTl)"  mos1  important  of  the  IGFA  line  division 
classes  is  the  All-Tackle  class.  This  division  in- 
cludes any  line  test,  no  matter  how  heavy  or  light. 
It  officially  gives  credit  to  the  angler  catching  the 
largest  fish  of  a  species  ever  caught  on  rod  and 
reel.  This  takes  into  account  the  largest  recorded 
fish  of  a  species,  excluding  any  larger  fish  which 
did  not  meet  IGFA  standards. 

The  next  divisions  begin  the  fun  and  craftiness 
for  the  angler.  Separate  classes  include  the  12- 
pound  class,  20-pound  class,  and  the  30-pound 
class.  This  means  that  several  world-record  fish  of 
the  same  kind  can  be  caught  and  are  caught  due  to 
the  different  line  weight  classes.  If  one  knows  the 
previous  weight  of  a  fish  caught  in  a  line  division, 
it's  possible  to  switch  the  pound-test  line  and  try 
to  catch  a  fish  that  will  establish  a  new  record  in 
a  different  line  division  or  class. 

The  12-pound  class,  the  class-line  range  that 
many  fishermen  use,  as  defined  by  IGFA  takes  in 
and  includes  0-12  line  test  strength,  meaning  that 
any  line  test  from  0-12  is  considered  in  the  12-pound 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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by  James  A.  Sullivan 

Blacksburg,  Va. 


PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


b 


lUCKILY  I  didn't  try  to  grab  him!  I  had  been 
catching  grasshoppers  and  crickets  to  use  for  fish- 
ing bait,  and  after  a  close  call  or  two  with  bees,  this 
bright  coral  and  black  insect  caught  my  attention. 
Maybe  he  would  catch  a  redeye. 

He  seemed  rather  innocuous,  gingerly  walking 
through  the  leaves,  slowly  feeling  his  way  with 
his  long  jointed  red  and  black  antennae.  Probably 
some  sort  of  herbivore,  I  thought.  But  a  closer  look 
quickly  changed  that  impression.  Underneath  that 
cigar  butt-shaped  and  antennaed  head  was  a  strong 
proboscis,  its  point  neatly  tucked  into  a  groove  on 
his  underside.  This  was  not  a  grazer,  slowly  wind- 
ing his  way  up  to  the  younger,  more  tender  leaves 
on  top.  This  was  a  predator!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  I  had  found  was  an  assassin  bug,  one  of  the 
more  bizarre  insect  predators  in  the  North  Carolina 
area.  This  half-inch  long  specimen  had  no  wings; 
he  was  not  an  adult,  but  an  equally  as  deadly 
nymph. 

The  assassin  bugs  (family  Reduviidae)  are  classi- 
fied as  true  bugs.  They  are  fairly  common  medium 


to  large  insects  that  vary  from  blackish  to  brown- 
ish with  an  occasional  gaily  colored  species.  Though 
they  feed  mainly  on  other  insects,  some  tend  to  be 
bloodsuckers,  even  attacking  humans,  and  many 
will  inflict  quite  a  painful  bite  if  handled. 

The  characteristics  I  noted  on  this  nymph  were 
similar  to  those  used  to  identify  adult  assassin 
bugs.  The  head  was  narrow  and  elongate  with  the 
portion  behind  the  eyes  appearing  as  a  neck.  The 
antennae  each  had  four  joints,  and  the  curved  and 
pointed  beak  had  three.  On  the  front  leg,  the  first 
segment  (that  closest  to  the  body)  was  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  other  segments  and  the  other  legs. 
The  insect  had  an  oval  abdomen  and  was  con- 
spicuously swaybacked,  the  rump  sticking  straight 
up  into  the  air. 

The  assassin  bugs  are  quite  expert  in  their  field 
of  predation.  The  nymph  I  had  found  was  one  of 
those  sedentary  creatures  that  sits  on  a  leaf  or  be- 
hind a  twig,  waiting  for  an  innocent  victim  to  ap- 
pear. But  other  species  are  not  so  calm.  Some 
choose  to  search  out  their  prey,  to  chase,  and  fi- 
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Finally  the  nymphal  assassin  was  tempted  by  a  moth  and  raised 
its  head  and  forelegs  for  a  grab.  Although  the  final  strike  is 
quick,  the  insect  predator  moves  rather  slowly  otherwise. 


Holding  his  meal  with  his  forelegs,  the  assassin  bug  frequent- 
ly changed  the  position  of  his  penetration.  After  dining,  the 
assassin  appeared  to  clean  his  antennae  and  proboscis. 


nally  to  pounce  upon  their  victims,  holding  them 
firmly  with  adhesive  pads  on  their  legs. 

Others  have  more  specialized  methods  of  catch- 
ing their  prey.  One  species  of  assassin  will  plunge 
its  feet  into  pine  tree  sap,  the  resulting  sticky  feet 
being  used  to  trap  prey.  Yet  another  is  specialized 
in  catching  ants.  Ants  will  come  upon  this  insect 
and  begin  to  "suckle"  on  flavorful  bristles  on  the 
bug's  underside.  Toxins  in  the  "milk"  however, 
paralyze  the  feeders,  and  the  assassin  bug  has  but 
to  eat  the  intoxicated  ants. 

In  the  end,  the  captured  insects  all  meet  a  similar 
fate.  Like  other  Hemiptera  (true  bugs),  the  assas- 
sins have  mouth  parts  which  are  adapted  for 
piercing  and  sucking.  The  assassin  pierces  his  en- 


snared victim  with  his  pointed  proboscis  and  by 
means  of  a  pump  in  his  head,  injects  a  venom 
which  quickly  and  effectively  paralyzes  the  prey, 
the  venom  also  contains  digestive  enzymes  which 
turn  the  victim's  internal  organs  into  a  thick  soup. 
A  second  pump  in  the  head  then  allows  the  assas- 
sin bug  to  draw  out  the  already  digested  meal,  leav- 
ing only  an  empty  and  somewhat  dilapidated  bag 
of  skin. 

I  tried  to  tempt  the  nymph  with  a  young  grass- 
hopper but  nothing  would  get  him  to  grab  it.  For 
a  moment,  he  raised  his  front  legs  and  extended 
his  beak  as  if  ready  for  an  attack,  but  the  inces- 
sant scrambling  of  the  grasshopper  dissuaded  the 
young  assassin.  He  backed  off  his  leaf  and  started 
climbing  ever  so  slowly  up  the  trunk  of  the  Lamb's- 
quarter. 

Thinking  that  maybe  the  hopper's  skin  was  too 
tough,  I  tried  a  fly.  Holding  the  fly  by  the  wings 
with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  I  was  again  able  to  gain 
the  assassin's  attention.  Again  he  raised  his  fore- 
legs and  beak  only  to  shy  away  when  the  fly 
buzzed. 

The  third  attempt  was  a  success.  I  had  found  a 
tender  moth,  and  again  held  it  before  the  predator 
as  I  had  the  fly.  The  moth  only  gently  fluttered, 
and  the  legs  weren't  strong  enough  to  disturb  the 
assassin.  The  bug  slowly  came  toward  the  sensed 
prey,  feeling  every  step  of  his  way  with  the  red 
tips  of  his  antennae.  When  above  the  moth,  one 
quick  grab  and  the  nymph  had  his  victim.  Quick- 
ly, the  moth  stopped  fluttering;  the  assassin  had 
done  his  deed. 

I  watched  his  activity  for  an  hour.  Slowly,  the 
formerly  firm  body  of  the  moth  began  to  sag  and 
wrinkle  as  the  assassin  bug  drew  out  the  now 
liquefied  interior.  He  frequently  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  his  penetration,  turning  the  moth  with  his 
front  legs,  and  probing  with  his  beak.  With  his 
meal  complete,  the  remaining  winged  sack  of  a 
body  was  dropped,  and  the  assassin  bug  began 
wiping  off  his  proboscis  and  antennae  with  his 
front  feet. 

Except  for  his  quick  grab  for  the  moth,  the  bug 
moved  only  slowly,  and  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed by  my  presence.  Despite  his  calmness, 
though,  I  never  attempted  to  directly  handle  the 
nymphal  assassin.  Besides  having  a  painful  bite, 
some  are  responsible  as  vectors  of  a  trypanosome 
disease  in  man.  Entomologists  have  also  compared 
the  bite  of  certain  assassin  bugs  with  that  of 
poisonous  snakes,  in  that  the  victim  may  have  quite 
violent  reactions  to  the  bites,  becoming  sick  for  a 
number  of  months. 

Nevertheless,  the  assassin  bug  has  a  place  in  his, 
and  our  habitat.  The  quick  death  he  imparts  to  his 
insectan  victims  is  typical  of  predators.  They  kill 
not  for  joy  of  it,  but  for  their  own  sustenance. 
Along  with  our  other  arthropod  predators  such  as 
spiders,  mantids,  and  dragonflies,  the  assassin  bug 
plays  a  truly  beneficial  role  in  the  biological  con- 
trol of  more  detrimental  insects.  ± 
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A  Golf  Ball  for 
Breakfast 


by  David  Creech 

(as  told  to  Ruth  Penny) 


UERTAIN  members  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  usually  small  boys 
and  billy  goats,  seem  to  eat  more 
than  their  share  of  indigestible 
articles.  Recently  I  had  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  verify  this  state- 
ment. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning 
as  I  drove  from  my  home  to  the 
Pine  Burr  Golf  Course  at  Lilling- 
ton,  North  Carolina.  I  stay  busy 
as  Director  of  Evening  Classes  at 
Johnston  County  Technical  In-( 
stitute  and  value  my  time  off. 

I  was  thinking  how  pleasant  it 
was  going  to  be  knocking  a  few 
balls  around  the  greens  in  the 
Carolina  sun.  Certainly  an  en- 
counter with  wildlife  was  the 
farthest  thing  from  my  mind. 
But  fate  in  the  form  of  a  Swan 


Floater  ball  had  plans  for  me. 

Arriving  at  the  first  tee,  clubs 
in  hand,  I  found  a  woman  and 
two  men  ahead  of  me.  They  in- 
vited me  to  join  them  for  a  four- 
some. Naturally  I  accepted  and 
after  the  introductions  all  three 
of  the  men  agreed  that  it  was 
ladies  first.  She  selected  a  club, 
a  particular  ball,  a  tee  and  pre- 
pared to  swing. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Pine 
Burr  Golf  course  is  its  beautiful 
lake.  The  head  of  the  lake  lies  in 
the  area  of  the  first  hole  ap- 
proach. A  thing  of  beauty  may 
be  a  joy  forever  but  it  may  also 
be  a  hazard  to  a  golfer  as  the 
lady  found  out. 

Perhaps  she  was  a  little 
nervous  at  having  to  lead  off  in 


front  of  the  masculine  members 
of  the  group  but  the  fact  remains 
her  club  struck  the  ball  at  an 
angle.  The  ball  described  a  mag- 
nificent arc  and  landed  in  the 
lake  where  it  sank. 

It  was  at  this  point  I  learned 
this  was  not  going  to  be  another 
case  of  a  lost  ball.  As  we  hurried 
over  to  the  lakeside  the  others 
explained  to  me  this  ball  was 
something  new  in  golfing,  called 
a  Swan  Floater.  It  would  float. 

Sure  enough,  when  we  reach- 
ed the  water  we  saw  the  ball  had 
popped  to  the  surface  and  was 
drifting  toward  the  bank.  It 
lived  up  to  the  claim  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. Being  nearest,  I  knelt 
and  reached  out  to  retrieve  the 
bobbing  sphere. 

Just  as  my  hand  reached  for 
the  ball — a  bass,  native  to  these 
parts  and  weighing  about  three 
pounds,  broke  and  struck  at  the 
bait.  The  bass  isn't  named  Large 
Mouth  for  nothing. 

It  swallowed  the  ball  and 
promptly  disappeared  from  view 
leaving  me  empty-handed,  the 
lady  minus  a  new  ball  and  the 
entire  group  with  either  a  fish 
tale  or  a  golf  story  we  can  dine 
out  on  for  weeks. 

When  Brother  bass  returned 
to  his  den 

His  wife  inquired  as  to  where 
he  had  been. 

He  replied  in  his  best  south- 
ern drawl, 

"I've  been  out  in  the  lake  hav- 
ing a  ball."  ^ 


If  Benjamin  Franklin  had  got- 
ten his  way  back  in  the  early 
days  of  the  United  States  our 
National  Emblem  would  not  to- 
day be  on  the  verge  of  extinc- 


tion. 

Mr.  Franklin,  you  see,  wanted 
the  wild  turkey  for  a  national 
emblem,  but  the  American  eagle 
won  out  by  a  single  vote  in  Con- 


gress. Franklin  contended  that 
the  eagle  was  a  bird  of  prey  and 
a  scavenger,  while  the  wild  tur- 
key was  a  noble  game  bird  of 
fine  quality. 

Making  the  wild  turkey  our 
national  emblem  would  not  have 
kept  the  bald  eagle  and  its  cous- 
in, the  golden  eagle,  from  the 
brink  of  extermination.  Every- 
one recognized  the  symbolic  fig- 
ure of  the  eagle  on  coins  and 
paper  money.  The  bird  gained 
prominence  as  a  symbol,  but  no- 
body— until  recently — cared  very 
much  about  whether  it  survived 
or  not.  Most  people  assumed  that 
like  Congress,  death,  and  taxes, 
it  would  always  be  around. 
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Death,  taxes,  and  Congress  are 
likely  to  be  around  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  but  eagles  are  get- 
ting scarce.  The  whole  country 
was  aroused  to  their  plight  when 
it  was  learned  that  western 
ranchers  were  paying  private 
airplane  pilots  to  shoot  them  out 
of  the  air  by  the  score. 

Sportsmen  didn't  care  much 
about  the  eagle  situation  until 
recently.  After  all,  eagles  are  not 
game  birds  and  are  not  consider- 
ed good  to  eat,  so  why  bother 
about  them?  But  sportsmen  are 
bothered  about  them.  Just  as  one 
example,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  an  organization  of 
hunters,  anglers,  and  conserva- 
tionists, now  offers  a  $500  re- 
ward for  information  leading  to 
the  conviction  of  persons  killing 
eagles. 

Wild  turkeys  are  game  birds. 
They  are  excellent  table  fare, 
and  smart  enough  to  be  hard  to 
come  by  out  in  the  woods.  Every 
time  and  everywhere  wild  tur- 
keys have  become  scarce,  license- 
buying  hunters  have  been  will- 
ing and  eager  to  put  up  the  cash 
to  bring  them  back  again. 
Whether  cash  or  anything  else 
will  bring  back  the  eagle  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Clean-up  Squad 

Dear  Sir: 

My  name  is  Tom  Gallaher  and 
I  have  -formed  a  club  that  goes 
around  cleaning  up  litter  and  we 
would  like  to  know  what  we  can 
do  to  make  it  easy  and  quicker. 
We  have  already  gone  and  clean- 
ed up  our  school  and  places  a- 
round  it.  I  have  five  people  in 
my  club  counting  myself  and 
their  names  are  Freddy  Boyce, 
Brooke  Bostic,  Jamie  Davis,  and 
Greg  Scherer. 

Tom  Gallaher 

1056  West  Kent  Rd. 

Winston-Salem 

Dear  Tom: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  con- 
cerning the  club  you  have  form- 
ed to  clean  up  litter.  Although 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion has  very  little  jurisdiction 
over  littering  except  on  boating 
access  areas,  every  member  and 


employee  of  the  Commission 
thanks  you  for  your  thoughtful- 
ness  and  concern  for  our  environ- 
ment. 

We  don't  know  of  an  easier  or 
quicker  way  to  clean  up  litter. 
It  makes  a  lot  of  extra  work  for 
everyone  concerned  except  the 
people  who  are  too  lazy  or  too 
stupid  to  put  litter  where  it  be- 
longs— in  trash  cans  and  waste- 
baskets. 

There  is  an  organization  called 
Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc. 
that  is  concerned  with  littering 
and  other  things  that  spoil  the 
beauty  of  our  school  grounds, 
streets,  highways,  and  country- 
side. If  you  will  write  to  Mr. 
William  R.  Nash,  Regional  Direc- 
tor, Keep  America  Beautiful, 
Inc.,  100  Peachtree  Street,  At- 
lanta, Georgia  30303,  we  are  sure 
he  can  give  you  encouragement 
and  advice.  You  may  wish  to 
write  to  the  editors  of  your  local 
newspaper  to  tell  them  of  the 
fine  work  you  and  your  club  are 
doing. 

Rod  Amundson,  Chief 
Division  of  Education 

Humane  Treatment 

Dear  Sir: 

My  copy  of  WILDLIFE  came 
yesterday.  We  spent  a  pleasant 
evening  reading  your  excellent 
journal. 

Your  "Humane  Treatment  of 
Animals"  is,  to  us,  outstanding. 
I  am  preserving  it  in  a  very 
special  file  for  its  forceful  de- 
fense of  hunting  as  a  sport. 

Dialogue  between  serious  men 
on  serious  subjects  is  so  essen- 
tial today,  in  a  troubled  world. 
While  we  cannot  always  agree, 
at  least  we  can  take  the  trouble 
to  understand  each  other.  Un- 
derstanding is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  agreement. 

Only  a  very  humane  man  could 
have  written  your  fine  article. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 
Bill  Duncan, 
Louisville  Kentucky 
Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Duncan  is  a 
well  known  naturalist  who  some- 
times gives  the  impression  of 
"preservationist"  leanings. 
Above  all,  he  has  the  wonderful 
virtue  of  intellectual  Honesty. 


Why? 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  enclosing  a  photo  taken 
the  morning  after  the  first  day 
of  the  dove  hunting  season  this 
year.  These  doves  were  shot  by 
a  "Sportsman"  and  dumped  out 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  highway 
N.  C.  #73  in  front  of  my  home. 
A  person  who  does  this  should 
have  his  hunting  license  revoked 
at  least  for  five  years. 

This  can  be  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Dan  Edwards,  the  Richmond 
County  Wildlife  Protector. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Pressley  R.  Rankin,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Ellerbe 

Editor's  Note:  The  color  photo 
sent  showed  16  or  17  dead  doves 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  road.  We 
regret  that  we  could  not  use  the 
photo. 

Dear  Sir: 

A  short  time  ago  I  applied  for 
one  of  the  free  Lifetime  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  issued  by 
you  to  residents  70  years  of  age 
or  older.  I  will  take  your  time  to 
make  two  comments. 

You  undoubtedly  are  busy  and 
we  know  that  you  are  shorthand- 
ed,  yet,  the  license  reached  me 
within  three  days  from  the  day 
I  mailed  my  application.  That 
is  efficiency  in  answering  a  let- 
ter which  many  of  our  finest 
business  concerns  strive  in  vain 
to  attain. 

The  second  comment  is  the  ex- 
pression of  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  your  policy  of  extending 
such  a  privilege  to  us  old  fellows. 

Ernest  B.  Albat 
Hendersonville 

Don't  Forget 

If  you  have  missed  the  Jan- 
uary and  February  issues  of 
"Wildlife,"  better  go  hunt  them 
up  if  you  plan  to  enter  the  big 
Wildlife  Quiz  contest  next  De- 
cember. All  the  50  questions  will 
be  taken  from  articles  found  in 
Wildlife  during  this  year.  Sever- 
al valuable  books  on  the  out-of- 
doors  and  nature  will  be  offered 
as  prizes.  Be  reading  Wildlife 
from  now  on  and  plan  to  enter 
the  contest. 
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At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure  (far  right)  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  three  new  Commission  members  and  one  reap- 
pointed member.  Left  to  right,  H.  G.  Phillips,  Jacksonville; 
Norman  Denning,  Four  Oaks;  Jay  Waggoner  (reappointed) 
Graham;  and  W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland. 


Rex  Gary  Schmidt,  former  Chief  of  Audio  Visual  Services  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  employed  January  15,  1972,  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  serve  in  the  Division  of  Education.  Rex  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  top  wildlife  motion  picture  and  still  photog- 
raphers in  the  United  States.  He  has  had  27  years  of  Federal 
service  and  over  five  years  service  previous  to  that  with  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission.  Rex  was  photo  editor  of 
the  recently  released  "Sport  Fishing,  U  S.  A.,"  and  the  popular 
"Birds  In  Our  Life,"  and  "Waterfowl  Tomorrow."  The  list  of 
his  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  motion  pictures  is  long. 


NAIADES  continued  from  page  8 

much  lower  concentration  of  the  these  substances. 
Fikes  and  Tubbs,  1971,  carried  out  preliminary 
experiments  on  one  naiad  species  with  the  chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon  pesticide,  dieldrin,  and  obtained 
encouraging  results.  Similary,  naiades  could  serve 
as  monitors  of  metal  pollution,  since  they  are  long- 
lived  and  secrete  metals  into  annual  shell  layers. 
By  examining  these  layers,  man  could  obtain  a 
yearly  profile  of  the  metals  in  the  stream. 

Thus,  naiades  have  an  inestimable  value  as  pol- 
lution monitors;  but  such  studies  are  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  the  techniques  and  assays  have  yet  to 
be  developed.  We  in  eastern  North  America  are 
uniquely  able  to  benefit  from  this  approach,  as  our 
fauna  is  (or  at  least  was)  far  richer  than  that  of 
any  other  place  in  the  world!  However,  with  more 
and  more  species  being  threatened,  endangered, 
and  forced  into  extinction,  this  promising  idea  may 
remain  only  a  dream.  Certainly,  the  monitoring 
possibility  in  the  Tennessee  river  system  today  is 
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only  a  small  fraction  of  that  just  70  short  years  ago. 

This  then  is  the  naiad,  a  little  known  and  harm- 
less animal  that  spends  its  adult  life  inconspicuous- 
ly buried  in  the  bottom  of  our  rivers  and  lakes. 
Since  it  does  not  bite  a  lure,  it  is  ignored  when  the 
future  of  its  habitat  is  at  stake.  Rivers  and  streams 
are  irrevocably  destroyed,  and  thousands  quietly 
die.  We  are  fortunate  in  the  case  of  the  spiny  naiad 
from  the  Tar.  At  least  it  was  discovered  and  a  few 
specimens  collected,  before  the  present  extinction 
threat  arose.  But  what  about  the  naiades  and  other 
living  aquatic  species  in  the  hundreds  of  unin- 
vestigated streams  of  North  Carolina?  How  many 
of  these  have  already  been  eliminated  through  pol- 
lution, silting,  and  especially  damming?  How  many 
will  be  in  the  future?  Will  the  naiades  of  the  east- 
ern flowing  streams  of  the  state  receive  the  dev- 
astation of  their  western  counterparts?  Will  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  be  repeated  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  Ortmann,  Baker,  Heard,  Stansbery, 
and  others  and  in  spite  of  the  irrefutable,  factual, 
scientific  data  that  has  been  amassed?  What  will 
be  the  cost  to  future  generations  if  we  destroy 
these  species  before  investigating  their  value  to 
man,  especially  as  pollution  monitors?  How  many 
diseases  will  continue  unchecked  because  their 
cures  lie  buried  at  the  bottom  of  reservoirs?  How 
many  new  and  unknown  species  of  naiades  in 
North  Carolina  will  become  extinct  before  they  can 
even  be  discovered?  Do  we  really  want  and  can 
we  afford  to  let  this  happen  as  an  inevitable  re- 
sult of  "progress"?  The  decision  is  ours — NOW!  ^ 
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For  example,  a  record  fish  in  the  30-pound  test 
class  might  weigh  22  pounds,  while  the  record  in 
the  12-pound  class  weighs  only  10  pounds.  Obvious- 
ly, it  would  be  the  best  bet  to  try  and  beat  the  12- 
pound  class  record  by  using  12  pounds  or  less  line. 

But  the  weight  is  still  the  important  factor  in 
establishing  a  world  record  IGFA  fish.  Simply 
catch  a  larger  fish  than  the  previous  guy  had! 
Right?  Not  quite.  Ole'  IGFA  says  that  your  fish 
must  weigh  at  least  half  a  pound  more  than  the 
preceding  record.  Imagine  missing  a  world  record 
by  half  an  ounce! 

I  hope  this  enlightens  some  of  you  would-be 
record  holders.  I  learned  the  hard  way.  Basically, 
use  no  noticeable  leader  (IGFA  frowns  on  them!) 
definitely  gang  hooks,  watch  the  line  test  you  use, 
and  of  course,  hook  a  big  fish.  But  don't  let  anyone 
else  help  you  and  the  fish  or  Zap!  No  record.  Tight 
lines,  and  alert  minds!  ^ 
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Hickory  shad  usually  precede  Amer- 
ican shad  on  the  spawning  runs  up 
the  coastal  rivers.  The  run  starts  in 
early  March  and  is  completed  b 
late  May.  The  Cape  Fear,  Tar  and 
Neuse  Rivers  and  their  tributaries 
have  some  of  the  best  fishing.  The 
lock  areas  on  the  Cape  Fear  furnish 
particularly  good  fishing. 


Although  the  gizzard  shad  resem- 
bles its  larger  cousins,  its  mouth  is 
much  smaller  and  "under  its  nose." 
The  dorsal  fin  has  a  long  filament- 
like ray  extending  towards  the  tail. 
The  gizzard  shad  seldom  strikes  a 
lure  but  is  often  snagged  with  gang 
hooks.  It  is  a  poor  food  fish. 
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Solitude  is  a  commodity  that  is  a  bit  hard  to 
come  by  these  days.  A  peaceful  lake  or  pond 
often  offers  the  best  opportunity  to  get  away 
from  the  general  turmoil  of  life  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Natural  areas  are  worth  saving. 
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Big  Browns 
Bun  Deep 


by  H.  Lea  Lawrence 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


HIS  is  sort  of  a  reverse  of  things  people 
ordinarily  think  of,"  Floyd  Dellinger  was  saying. 
"Usually  it's  the  idea  of  going  down  to  fire  and 
brimstone,  but  in  this  case  it's  going  down  to 
Heaven!" 

We  were  peering  over  a  sheer  rock  bluff  into  the 
depths  of  the  Linville  River  Gorge,  tumbling  along 
nearly  a  mile  below,  flanked  by  walls  that  rose  to 
levels  even  higher  than  that  upon  which  we  stood. 
And  it  was  that  way  as  far  as  one  could  see. 

It  wasn't  my  first  trip  to  the  Gorge,  so  I  knew 
we  weren't  planning  to  descend  from  this  point. 
Known  as  Wisemans  View,  it  is  a  place  we  always 
stop  just  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the 
majestic  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina. 
Across  the  Gorge  from  us  the  clouds  still  clung  to 
the  high  ridges,  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  river 
sounded  like  only  a  faint  whisper. 

Floyd  chuckled.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "I've  been 
fishing  this  river  for  about  50  years — ever  since  I 


was  old  enough  to  go  in  with  the  bigger  folks,  and, 
not  like  almost  everything  else  around  me,  this 
hasn't  changed.  Things  like  that  are  hard  to  find 
nowadays." 

My  experience  in  this  trout  paradise  was  vastly 
more  limited,  but  from  the  first  time  I  fished  it,  I 
realized  just  how  primitive  this  stretch  of  the  river 
is.  In  fact,  other  than  members  of  the  parties  with 
whom  I've  fished,  I  have  yet  to  see  another  angler. 
And  with  the  pressure  found  on  most  waters  today, 
that's  nothing  short  of  phenomenal! 

Since  the  length  of  the  Linville  River  Gorge  is 
17  miles  from  its  beginning  at  Linville  Falls  to  the 
river's  confluence  with  Lake  James,  a  Duke  Power 
Company  impoundment,  there's  plenty  of  water  to 
consider.  Ordinarily,  one  third  of  the  length  is  con- 
sidered more  than  ample  water  to  attempt  to  cover, 
because  it  isn't  "walk-along-the-garden-path"  kind 
of  fishing,  by  any  means.  Instead,  it  is  some  of  the 
roughest  terrain,  trout-wise,  in  the  East.  Not  only 
is  the  river  pretty  hefty  in  size,  compared  to  most 
trout  streams,  but  there  are  places  where  it's  neces- 
sary to  literally  edge  along  ledges  to  get  from  one 
pool  to  another. 

Furthermore,  it  has  more  than  a  normal  popula- 
tion of  copperheads  and  timber  rattlers,  so  one 
moves  even  slower  along  the  banks,  keeping  an  eye 
out.  Maybe  it  was  the  snakes  that  made  the  In- 
dians regard  the  Gorge  as  bad  news,  but,  in  any 
case,  they  did,  for  the  most  part.  It  could  have  been 
the  now-famous  Brown  Mountain  Lights  which 
appear  on  the  mountain  adjacent  to  the  Gorge,  and 
which  drift  up  from  the  ground  and  float  through 
the  air,  only  to  disappear  after  awhile.  No  myth, 
these  lights  have  been  seen  by  thousands  of  people, 
and  have  even  been  photographed.  Research  teams 
from  the  National  Geographic  Society,  the  U.S. 
Meterological  Bureau,  and  countless  other  scientif- 
ic groups  have  found  no  explanation  for  them,  yet 
they,  too,  have  observed  them  time  and  again.  As 
opposed  to  most  tales  of  ghostly  happenings,  this 
one  has  visual  substance. 

We  drove  back  to  Bynums  Bluff,  the  access  trail 
we  intended  to  use  into  the  Gorge.  This  is  our 
favorite  of  the  six  access  trails  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  since  by  starting  there  and  fishing  up- 
stream to  the  falls,  it  affords  a  full  day's  sport,  and 
allows  enough  time  to  work  the  water  thoroughly. 
Too,  this  stretch,  we  think,  provides  the  most  at- 
tractive water,  although  not  necessarily  the  largest 
fish.  Further  down  there  are  some  very  large  pools 
which  allegedly  house  some  brown  trout  that  will 
make  even  a  veteran  angler  swallow  his  tongue. 
But  some  local  youths,  skin-diving  in  the  pool  di- 
rectly below  the  falls,  say  they  saw  trout  over  30- 
inches  in  length,  so  Floyd  and  I  don't  mind  fishing 
in  that  direction. 

There's  nothing  slow  about  getting  started  into 
the  Gorge.  Gear  in  hand,  we  walked  less  than  10 
yards,  then  commenced  the  almost  perpendicular 
drop  to  the  river.  It  can't  be  defined  as  walking; 
better  so  say  one  swings  from  limb-to-limb,  with 
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The  going  is  often  as  rugged  as  the  scenery  in  Linville  Gorge. 
One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  is  Linville  Falls,  tumbling 
over  age-old  rocks.  Don't  forget  the  trout! 

practically  no  foothold  all  the  way  down.  Actually, 
it  can  be  dangerous  for  those  unaccustomed  to  this 
kind  of  territory,  and  a  trick  we  use  can  help  avoid 
some  nasty  falls.  With  a  piece  of  string  or  a  leather 
bootlace,  we  sling  the  rods  across  our  backs,  thus 
leaving  both  hands  free  with  which  to  hold  on. 
I've  never  made  it  yet  without  falling  at  least  once, 
and  my  overall  average  would  be  somewhat  high- 
er. 

My  fall  this  time  came  just  as  we  emerged  from 
a  laurel  thicket  right  beside  the  river,  where  my 
feet  went  out  from  under  me.  I  arrived  in,  not  on, 
the  Linville  River  on  my  fanny.  Floyd  saw  it  hap- 
pen, I'm  sure,  but  when  I  looked  his  way  his  back 
was  turned,  but  his  shoulders  weren't  shaking  like 
that  for  nothing.  And  I  know  that  the  forced  cough 
was  camouflaging  a  chuckle. 

One  thing  for  sure:  the  river  is  cold,  and  while 
I  rigged  up,  the  trickle  of  water  down  the  backs  of 
my  legs  reminded  me.  I  never  wear  boots  when 
fishing  the  Gorge,  only  felt  soled  wading  shoes. 
Not  only  are  the  rocks  rather  slippery,  but  the 
coming-in  and  going-out  would  be  tough  with 
heavy  footwear,  as  well  as  some  of  the  obstacles 
in  between.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  simply  don't 
carry  anything  in  with  me  that  I  don't  need.  It's 
surprising  how  much  extra  weight  can  mean  at  the 
end  of  the  day  when  H-hour  comes  for  climbing 
back  out! 


Floyd  is  a  nut  about  a  spinner-fly  combination 
for  browns — or  rainbows,  for  that  matter — and  he 
tied  on  a  Canary  with  a  gold  spinner  leading.  Since 
it  was  still  early,  I  decided  on  an  Adams  with  a 
Light  Cahill  dropper.  The  pool  in  which  I  had 
recently  been  sitting  gave  a  dry  fly  an  almost  ideal 
drift,  and  I  always  fished  it  first  just  for  luck.  It 
had  never  failed  to  produce  at  least  a  strike,  and 
on  one  occasion  I  could  have  limited  there  if  I 
hadn't  had  the  rest  of  the  day  to  stalk  the  "big 
boys." 

The  first  drift  was  spectacular;  I  thought  so,  any- 
way, even  though  nothing  else  did.  On  the  third 
float,  I  saw  a  flash.  Then,  where  third  time  didn't 
charm,  a  brown  gulped  down  the  Adams  and  came 
out  of  the  water  like  something  at  a  Cape  Kennedy 
launching.  Then  it  decided  on  the  other  route  and 
headed  for  the  bottom,  where  it  stayed  for  a  least  a 
minute  shaking  its  head  like  a  dog  shakes  a  rat.  A 
few  nudges  later,  it  came  bouncing  back  out  and 
did  about  four  laps  around  the  pool  before  spotting 
a  half-submerged  stump  and  zeroing  in  on  it.  For- 
tunately, I  applied  sufficient  pressure  to  keep  it 
from  this  foolhardy  venture. 

When  it  came  to  net,  it  was  thoroughly  played 
down,  and  its  measured  17-inches  made  the  day 
begin  with  a  smile.  Floyd  was  out  of  sight  around  a 
bend,  so  I  bedded  it  with  wet  moss,  creeled  it,  and 
decided  the  pool  needed  another  few  tries.  But  the 
battle  had  obviously  spooked  any  other  fish  this 
time,  and  I  moved  on  ahead. 

Floyd  and  I  fish  together  well,  since  we  under- 
stand each  other's  tactics.  Sometimes  we'll  fish 
pools  together,  but  if  one  is  working  in  advance  of 
the  other,  we  play  "skip-a-pool,"  so  the  man  in  the 
lead  doesn't  really  have  an  advantage  over  the  one 
following.  We  once  began  fishing  a  large  pool  in  a 
stream  in  eastern  Tennessee  just  at  daybreak,  fol- 
lowing a  fairly  long  Jeep  ride  into  the  area.  We 
caught  our  limits  in  less  than  an  hour,  then  had  to 
drive  all  the  way  back  to  town,  change  gear,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  chasing  bass  on  a  nearby 
lake.  Floyd  claimed  it  was  because  we  didn't  fish 
faster  and  stay  apart. 

"Experts,"  he  proclaimed,  "have  an  extremely 
hard  time  in  the  world  of  angling,  mainly  since 
they're  so  blamed  good.  We  could  have  had  a  nice 
day  on  that  stream  if  we'd  been  amateurs!" 

The  presence  of  the  big  browns  in  the  Linville 
River  came  about  in  a  peculiar  way.  An  automobile 
magnate  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  had  a 
fabulous  summer  home  near  Linville,  N.  C,  which 
to  the  present  time  is  a  resort  community.  He  built 
a  lake  on  the  Linville  River  and  imported  brown 
trout  with  which  to  stock  it.  Previous  to  this,  the 
river  had  only  rainbow  trout — which  it  still  has, 
to  some  extent — and  the  Gorge  had  no  browns. 
However,  the  dam  broke  during  a  flood  period, 
washing  the  browns  down  into  the  Gorge  and  pro- 
viding a  brood  stock  which  has  persisted  ever  since. 
From  all  indications  over  the  years,  the  browns 
have  done  much  better  than  the  rainbows.  Usually, 
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one  will  take  five  browns  for  every  rainbow  creel- 
ed, and  the  former  run  larger. 

It  was  two  pools  further  on  before  I  struck  pay- 
dirt  again,  yet  while  both  fish  I  took  gave  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  I  released  them,  since 
neither  would  come  close  to  reaching  the  10-inch 
mark,  and  I  wanted  to  try  to  better  that. 

I  caught  up  with  Floyd  beside  a  pool  which  is 
one  of  his  special  spots,  but  which,  apparently 
wasn't  succumbing  to  his  charms  today. 

He  was  sputtering  out  oaths  under  his  breath 
when  I  walked  up,  all  the  time  tying  on  another 
spinner  and  fly.  His  hands  were  visibly  shaking, 
and  his  breath  came  short. 

"Why  that  dirty  so-and-so,"  he  stammered,  "I'll 
fix  you  yet!  Maybe  not  today,  but  you've  had  it 
sooner  or  later!" 

This  time  I  had  the  laugh,  after  my  pratfall  in 
the  river.  I  asked  him  softly  if  perhaps  the  big 
brown  he  was  always  after  in  that  pool  had  thwart- 
ed him  again.  His  reply  came  vehemently. 

"Thwart,  my  foot!  That  fish  plays  dirty  pool!  I 
had  him  hooked  fair  and  square,  played  him 
honestly,  and  that  fool  fish  took  off  at  the  last 
minute  and  cut  my  leader  on  that  big  rock  at  the 
head  of  the  pool,  just  as  it  has  before.  It  must  have 
a  jaw  full  of  my  flies!" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "You'll  have  one  consolation  when 
you  catch  him.  It  won't  be  necessary  for  you  to 
buy  Canary  streamers  and  spinners  for  a  whole 
season." 

He  didn't  appreciate  the  humor  at  the  moment. 
The  big  brown — and  it  is  a  big  brown,  very  big — 
had  broken  enough  of  Floyd's  leaders  in  a  number 
of  years  to  drive  any  fisherman  into  near-tantrums. 
His  blood  pressure  now  sliding  back  down  to  norm- 
al, he  said  that  he  hoped  that  he  or  the  fish  didn't 
die  before  they  could  go  at  it  again.  Floyd,  in  his 
sixties,  traipses  around  the  mountains  trout  fishing 
or  grouse  hunting  with  the  agility  of  a  teen-ager. 
Over  20  years  my  senior,  he's  walked  me  until  my 
bottom  was  dragging  many  times. 

We  fished  until  noon,  picking  up  several  more 
nice  browns  and  a  couple  of  rainbows,  as  well  as 
releasing  a  number  of  smaller  trout.  By  mid-morn- 
ing I  had  switched  to  nymphs,  with  one  bottom- 
bumping  one  giving  the  best  results.  Floyd  stuck 
to  his  original  selection. 

There  were  the  remains  of  a  campfire  and  camp- 
site where  we  stopped  for  lunch,  one  which  had 
probably  been  used  a  week  or  two  before.  Few 
people  camp  in  the  Gorge  because  of  the  problem 
of  packing  in  gear,  and  while  no  overnight  camp- 
ing is  permitted  in  the  portion  of  the  Gorge  from 
the  falls  to  the  Pine  Ridge  access  trail  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  it  is  legal  from  there  down. 

One  thing,  however,  which  has  made  overnight 
stays  in  the  Gorge  more  feasible  is  the  develop- 
ment of  lightweight  foods  and  disposable  sleeping 
bags,  as  well  as  the  space  blankets  and 'other  such 
gear.  If  a  party  wished  to  enter  at  one  access  point, 


then  use  a  base  camp,  it  wouldn't  be  so  rough.  But 
trying  to  tote  a  pack  and  fish  at  the  same  time  isn't 
recommended.  Wet  packs  and  wet,  possibly  bruised 
people  isn't  what  I'd  call  fishing  fun. 

A  couple  of  the  lower  access  trails  aren't  as  steep, 
so  if  a  stay-in  trip  is  planned,  they're  the  ones  to 
choose.  The  upper  ones  .  .  .  well,  a  friend  of  mine, 
Pete  Dosser  of  Johnston  City,  Tennessee,  and  a 
fisherman  who  knows  the  Gorge  well,  claimed  that 
the  Good  Lord  made  grapevines  for  the  principal 
purpose  of  providing  help  for  trout  fishermen  going 
in  and  out  of  the  Gorge.  The  statement  proves,  also, 
what  should  be  an  apparent  fact:  Pete  doesn't  like 
wine! 

The  big  advantage  of  managing  an  overnight  trip 
into  the  Gorge  is  that  the  browns,  as  typical  else- 
where, feed  best  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  evening.  Entering  the  Gorge  even  at  earliest 
light  still  doesn't  hit  the  best  feeding  time  in  most 
cases,  and,  conversely,  one  has  to  get  out  of  this 
rugged  area  before  nightfall,  and  the  top  action 
of  evening  is  missed. 

The  afternoon  fishing  proved  better  for  me  than 
for  Floyd.  In  the  deeper  pools,  the  weighted 
nymphs  bounced  along  under  the  rock  ledges 
where  the  browns  had  retired  to  after  the  morning 
feeding  period,  and  the  particular  nymph  I  use,  a 
concoction  a  fishing  friend  of  mine  devised  called 
a  "Wooly  Bugger,"  is  as  deadly  on  browns  as  any 
lure  I've  ever  used.  They're  wild-looking  creations, 
but  all  of  the  anglers  among  the  favored  few  he 
ties  them  for  swear  by  them. 

I  didn't  take  many  small  fish  during  this  time; 
instead  I  either  had  good  fish  on  and  lost  them  or 
netted  ones  well  above  average  size.  Two  fish  I 
hooked  never  showed,  just  stayed  deep  and  event- 
ually snapped  off.  In  both  cases,  if  I  had  assist- 
ance, I  believe  I  would  have  dived  in  after  them, 
because  they  were  granddaddy  trout  without  ques- 
tion. It  made  me  think  of  one  of  the  natives  of  the 
area  who  mentioned  nonchalantly  that  he  took  a 
limit  of  seven  trout  which  weighed  over  28  pounds. 
That's  a  bunch  of  big  browns  in  anybody's  book! 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  stocking  done  in 
the  Gorge  by  the  state,  but  it  is  minimal,  and  it  is 
largely  confined  to  rainbows.  The  browns  are  well 
established,  so  there's  little  need  to  try  to  boost 
their  population.  Too,  most  of  the  stocking  is  done 
in  the  waters  closer  to  Lake  James,  since  there  is 
back  road  access  for  a  short  distance  up  the  river 
at  that  point.  And,  incidentally,  for  a  trip  which 
extends  over  a  few  days'  time,  there's  variety  in 
giving  Lake  James  a  try,  because  it  contains  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  walleyes,  a  few  trout, 
bluegills  and  catfish.  After  a  day  in  the  Gorge  you 
may  well  be  sore  enough  to  want  the  relaxation 
offered  by  a  boat  and  motor. 

Linvilie  Falls,  a  community  at  the  head  of  the 
Gorge,  has  good  accommodations  and  excellent 
food,  both  reasonably  priced.  Also,  since  most  of 
the  local  men  fish,  you  can  usually  worm  out  a 
few  special  hints  on  favored  lures  and  hot  spots.  ^ 
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Three-year  Jinx  With 
the  Carolina  Toms 


by  Frank  Mooney 
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NE  of  the  most  exciting 
sounds  in  Mother  Nature's  fan- 
tastic world  is  the  lusty  gobble 
of  a  wild  torn  turkey  telling  the 
romantically  inclined  hens  that 
he's  the  most  beautiful  and  de- 
sirable creature  on  the  earth. 
(And  to  the  other  toms  that  he 
is  boss  gobbler  and  this  territory 
is  staked-out,  to  keep  off  or  else.) 
When  the  old  boy  is  perched  in 
a  tall  tree  the  booming  gobble 
of  a  turkey  will  travel  a  great 
distance. 

Turkey  hunting  has  always 
fascinated  me  but  with  large 
tracts  of  land  and  flocks  of  tur- 
keys ranging  so  wide  I  had  spent 
most  of  my  spare  time  pursuing 
more  plentiful  game.  Often  I  had 
read  of  spring  gobbler  seasons  in 
other  southern  states,  and  hoped 
some  day  North  Carolina  would 
have  a  spring  season  too.  Until 
1969,  North  Carolina  had  only  a 
winter  turkey  season.  With  limit- 
ed funds  and  time  I  was  unable 
to  travel  to  another  state  and 
hunt,  so  I  did  the  next  best 
thing:  I  read  of  other  hunters' 
success  and  failures.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  kill  a  turkey  during 
one  winter  season. 

In  1969  I  was  overjoyed  when 
I  read  that  North  Carolina  would 
have  their  first  spring  gobbler 
season.  It  would  last  a  week, 
from  April  14th  until  the  19th 
in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
state  where  I  was  raised.  I  asked 
several  months  in  advance  to  be 
on  vacation  that  week,  and 
silently  prayed  nothing  would 
stop  me  from  taking  that  week 
off.  I  began  reading  all  the 
material  I  could  get  my  hands  on 
about  spring  hunting,  and  I 
practiced  often  on  my  lip-hinged 
box  call.  At  this  time  I  was  living 
near  Lake  Waccamaw,  but  I 
would    hunt    familar  territory 


where  I  grew  up;  this  was  about 
50  miles  north  of  Raleigh. 

The  time  seemed  to  drag  by. 
I  wrote  my  Uncle,  Dave  Chand- 
ler, that  I  was  coming  and  that 
I  wanted  us  to  try  our  luck  with 
the  Carolina  toms.  Finally,  the 
time  came  and  opening  day 
dawned  cloudy  and  damp.  We 
were  plagued  the  entire  week 
with  shower  after  shower  of  rain 
and  the  dirt  roads  became  almost 
impassable.  As  we  neared  our 
preplanned  hunting  area,  I 
stopped  the  car  to  get  out  and 
listen. 

It  was  still  dark  as  I  eased  the 
car  door  open.  Then  the  stillness 
was  shattered  with  a  loud,  boom- 
ing gobble  of  a  torn  turkey  on  a 
nearby  ridge.  From  the  west 
came  an  answering  challenge. 
Before  the  gobble  faded,  another 
gobbler  sounded  off  on  the  south 
rim.  I  was  all  thumbs  trying  to 
close  the  door.  "Unnn-cle  Dave," 
I  gasped,  "three  turkeys  are  gob- 
bling now."  "What're  we  waiting 
for?"  he  grinned,  the  excitement 
spreading  through  him  like  wild- 
fire. 

The  VW  bus  slid  from  one 
muddy  rut  to  another  as  we 
neared  our  destination.  Hurried- 
ly we  shucked  our  guns  from 
their  cases,  crammed  shells  into 
our  pockets  and  pussyfooted 
down  an  old  logging  road.  With 
the  wise  birds'  phenomenal  hear- 
ing and  seeing  ability,  we  were 
taking  no  chances  of  alerting  the 
old  toms  that  we  were  on  the 
warpath.  The  air  was  cool,  but  I 
was  shaking  from  more  than 
just  the  weather.  I  wondered  if 
my  Uncle  was  uptight  too. 

The  gobbler  on  the  piney  ridge 
was  much  closer  as  he  gave  forth 
with  his  coarse  gobble.  He  was 
immediately  answered  by  the 
other  two.  I  knew  from  his  voice 


that  he  was  an  old  rascal,  and 
maybe  the  boss  gobbler.  We 
crouched  low  as  I  stroked  the 
caller,  "yeoop,"  "yeoop,"  "yeoop" 
in  a  seductive  tone  I  hoped.  No 
answer.  The  air  was  damp,  and 
the  box  caller  was  saturated  with 
the  moisture  and  the  yelps  seem- 
ed muffled. 

Hearing  another  call,  we  mov- 
ed up  the  slope,  and  topped  out 
on  a  pine-strewn  ridge  with  an 
old  logging  road  carved  near  the 
top.  After  removing  the  rubber 
band  from  my  caller,  I  yelped 
again.  Immediately  from  across 
the  small  stream  on  the  next 
ridge  came  a  lusty,  ear-shatter- 
ing gobble.  The  hairs  along  my 
neck  stood  up  as  the  excitement 
flashed  through  me  like  cold 
mountain  water.  I  yelped  back 
to  let  him  know  I  was  interested 
then  put  the  caller  away.  I  had 
read  that  too  much  turkey  talk 
will  turn  the  old  bearded  one  off, 
and  I  wanted  a  shot  at  him  if 
possible.  That  second  "yeoop" 
"yeoop"  "yeoop"  "yeoop"  seem- 
ed to  set  the  old  gobbler  on  fire. 

He  continued  to  sound  off  with 
his  lusty  gobble  every  minute  or 
two,  but  wouldn't  come  any 
closer.  After  thirty  minutes  of 
gobbling  he  slowed  down.  Then 
I  heard  the  leaves  rustle,  and 
saw  turkey  legs  under  some 
thick  brush.  I  was  sure  the  tur- 
key would  hear  my  heart  pound- 
ing so  loud.  After  hesitating  for 
a  moment  it  stepped  into  the 
logging  road.  In  the  light  fog  it 
was  hard  to  tell  if  it  was  a  torn 
or  a  hen.  It  started  to  feed  and 
came  my  way.  I  strained  my  eyes 
to  see  a  beard  but  if  it  had  one, 
it  was  not  visible.  My  heart  sank, 
this  was  not  the  old  gobbler  I 
was  looking  for. 

The  old  tom's  gobble  told  me 
that  he  was  now  moving  to  my 
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right  along  the  ridge,  but  not 
coming  any  closer.  He  continued 
to  gobble  for  an  hour  and  20 
minutes,  and  I  was  as  tight  as  a 
banjo  string.  Then  from  behind 
me  where  my  Uncle  had  hidden, 
a  torn  turkey  let  out  with  a  loud 
gobble  that  set  the  blood  rushing 
through  my  veins.  The  gobbler 
was  close  and  I  expected  to  hear 
my  Uncle's  gun  blast  any  minute. 
After  a  long  silence,  I  heard  a 
soft  "putt"  "putt"  "putt".  Every 
muscle  in  my  legs  was  complain- 
ing as  I  eased  around.  Standing 
60  feet  away  was  a  huge  gobbler 
ready  for  instant  flight.  The  tur- 
key sensed  something  was  wrong, 
but  could  not  recognize  me  with 
my  camouflage  headnet  and  out- 
fit. "Where  was  my  Uncle"?  I 
thought,  "Why  hasn't  he  shot"? 
I  was  afraid  to  shoot.  The  turkey 
was  standing  only  a  few  feet 
from  where  my  Uncle  had  hid- 
den when  the  other  torn  gobbled 
the  first  time. 

The  turkey  caught  my  move- 
ment, ducked  its  head,  spun 
around  and  was  gone  in  a  flash. 
There  was  a  sick  feeling  in  the 
pit  of  my  stomach  as  I  watched 
the  turkey  race  down  the  old 
road.  During  the  excitement  of 
the  first  gobbler,  my  Uncle  was 
afraid  the  turkey  would  see  him 
if  he  came  to  me,  so  he  eased 
down  another  path  out  of  shoot- 
ing range  of  me  hoping  to  cut 
the  gobbler  off  if  he  failed  to 
come  my  way.  The  "putt"  "putt" 
"putt"   had  warned  the  other 


gobbler.  Everything  was  silent 
as  my  Uncle's  disappointed  look 
showed  plainly  on  his  face  when 
he  realized  the  turkey  had  walk- 
ed within  six  paces  of  where  he 
first  was  hidden. 

We  continued  to  walk  and  call 
for  another  hour  or  so,  but  no 
answer.  The  next  morning  dawn- 
ed cloudy  and  wet,  with  intermit- 
tent showers  that  must  have 
kept  the  gobblers  on  their  roost 
and  dampened  their  love  in- 
terest. Late  that  afternoon  I 
roosted  a  torn  that  seemed  re- 
luctant to  gobble. 

Before  light  the  next  morning 
I  was  near  his  roost,  but  he  fail- 
ed to  gobble  or  respond  to  my 
call.  The  weatherman  predicted 
showers  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Experts  say  that  rain  will  put 
out  the  amorous  spark  of  the 
love-sick  toms.  The  week  was 
going  fast,  and  things  were  look- 
ing bad.  I  was  feeling  depressed. 
The  rainy  weather  was  agreeing 
with  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
and  they  were  having  a  ball  with 
this  hapless  turkey  hunter. 

Thursday  was  rainy  also,  with 
the  back  roads  almost  impass- 
able. That  afternoon  I  decided 
to  visit  the  same  ridge  where  we 
had  missed  the  turkey  on  open- 
ing day.  Something  made  a 
rustle  in  leaves  to  the  left  of  the 
trail.  I  glimpsed  a  gobbler  sneak- 
ing out  of  a  tree  lap  going  the 
other  way  in  a  hurry.  The  forest 
was  thick  with  small  pines,  and 
I  knew  getting  in  a  killing  shot 


What  the  well-dressed  turkey  hunter 
will  wear.  Some  prefer  an  elaborate 
blind,  others  simply  sit  absolutely  still, 
back  to  a  tree.  Here  the  author  strokes 
the  call  and  waits  for  a  response. 

was  slim,  but  I  had  to  try.  At 
the  crack  of  the  gun  the  turkey 
seemed  to  ball  up  and  bounce  off 
the  ground  like  a  helicopter, 
breaking  small  dead  pine  limbs 
as  it  gained  altitude.  I  got  off 
two  more  hasty  shots,  but  failed 
to  score. 

Nothing  had  ever  made  me 
feel  more  helpless  than  standing 
there  with  an  empty  gun  watch- 
ing that  huge  gobbler  sailing  off 
into  the  sunset.  Maybe  I  did 
have  a  jinx  on  me.  I  knew  a  man 
that  was  known  to  visit  a  "root" 
man  to  have  a  jinx  lifted.  Was 
this  the  answer  to  my  turkey 
jinx?  After  unwinding  some,  I 
decided  to  walk  over  to  where  I 
fired  the  first  shot  while  the  tur- 
key was  on  the  ground.  I  picked 
up  eight  small  feathers  that  the 
shot  had  cut  off.  Those  feathers 
wouldn't  even  make  a  soup. 

Turkeys  are  hard  to  knock 
down.  In  my  past  experience, 
they  are  harder  to  anchor  than 
a  whitetail  deer.  Unless  the  shot 
reaches  the  head  or  neck,  a  tur- 
key will  keep  going.  During  my 
deer  hunting  jaunts,  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  bag  several 
deer,  including  a  ten  pointer. 
The  farthest  I  have  had  a  deer 
travel,  after  I  had  shot  him,  was 
50  yards. 

Friday  afternoon  I  roosted  two 
toms  near  a  small  stream.  Both 
toms  were  worked  up  and  tried 
to  outdo  each  other  in  a  sunset 
duet.  The  weatherman  predicted 
rain  for  the  night.  If  it  rained 
much  I  would  be  unable  to  travel 
the  dirt  road  or  wade  the  stream. 
During  the  night  I  woke  up  and 
the  rain  was  pelting  the  roof.  It 
continued  most  of  the  night. 
That  ended  the  1969  spring  sea- 
son with  much  loss  of  sleep  and 
greater  respect  for  the  Carolina 
toms. 

During  the  1969  and  1970 
spring  seasons  I  lived  near  Lake 
Waccamaw,  N.  C.  with  my  wife 
Carolyn,  two  children,  Bret,  age 
9  and  Karen  4.  Carolyn  is  very 
understanding  about  my  hunt- 
ing, and  gives  me  encouragement 
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when  my  spirit  is  low.  "Maybe 
you  will  kill  one  next  year",  she 
smiled  after  the  1969  season  was 
over.  I  said,  "maybe"  but  then 
I  felt  more  like  "never."  I  am 
employed  with  the  N.  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  in  a  Sergeant 
position.  My  Uncle  is  night  jailer 
for  the  town  of  Roxboro.  Uncle 
Dave  is  67  and  has  killed  several 
turkeys  during  his  hunting  ca- 
reer, but  during  the  fall  and 
winter  season.  He  was  anxious 
to  set  his  sights  on  a  love-sick 
gobbler. 

The  1970  season  gave  me 
several  good  chances,  but  it  was 
pretty  much  the  same  old  story. 

It  seemed  something  would  go 
wrong  for  me  at  every  contact 
with  the  Carolina  Toms.  Even 
now  I  was  almost  sure  that  a  jinx 
was  keeping  me  from  scoring.  It 
was  frustrating  to  have  so  many 
failures,  but  I  was  still  deter- 
mined to  kill  a  spring  gobbler  if 
I  lived  enough  seasons.  With 
rainy  weather  and  other  turkey 
hunters  roaming  the  woods,  the 
first  week  of  the  Spring  season 
ended  for  me. 

Before  the  turkey  season  I  had 
talked  Keith  Shipman  into  ac- 
companying me  for  a  two-day 
hunt  along  the  Black  River  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
Keith  lives  near  Lake  Wacca- 
maw  and  fished  the  Black  River 
many  times.  He  had  a  friend 
that  owned  land  along  the  stream 
and  turkeys  roamed  this  rich  bot- 
tomland. 

We  loaded  the  tent  and  equip- 
ment in  my  14  foot  aluminum 
boat  and  jerked  the  18  horse- 
power motor  to  life.  With  guns, 
camping  and  fishing  gear  we 
were  loaded  down.  After  the 
morning  hunt  we  could  fish,  then 
late  that  afternoon,  try  the  tur- 
keys again.  Black  River  has  some 
good  fishing.  Robin,  black  bass, 
bluegill,  catfish  and  some  mon- 
strous garfish  swim  the  waters. 
During  springtime  some  huge 
rockfish  and  shad  enter  this 
river  to  spawn.  We  caught  some 
nice  fish  on  that  trip,  mostly 
catfish  and  redbreast  sunfish. 

It  seemed  the  jinx  was  still 
with  me,  the  weatherman  had 
predicted  rain  for  our  trip.  We 


pitched  camp  late  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  ate  supper.  The  mos- 
quitoes were  terrible  so  we  hur- 
ried inside  the  tent.  The  river- 
bank  was  high  and  slippery.  In 
our  haste  to  pitch  camp  we  over- 
looked a  sunken  place  under  the 
leaves  where  the  tent  was  placed. 
Sometimes  after  midnight  my 
air  mattress  sprung  a  leak.  The 
rain  had  been  pounding  the  tent 
for  several  hours  and  the  hole 
beneath  me  had  filled  with 
water.  Little  bubbly  sounds  were 
heard  as  the  air  escaped  through 
the  water.  Thinking  about  the 
jinx,  I  figured  it  was  a  solid  case 
now. 

At  6  o'clock  the  next  morning 
the  rain  was  still  falling,  and  I 
was  lying  in  my  sleeping  bag 
dreading  to  face  the  wet  world 
and  mosquitoes  when  a  Carolina 
torn  let  out  with  a  booming  gob- 
ble. He  must  have  been  brim- 
ming with  passion  to  gobble  in 
this  weather.  Experts  say  that 
toms  will  not  gobble  in  rainy 
weather;  well  this  one  was,  and 
I  didn't  waste  a  second  getting 
Keith  awake.  He  couldn't  believe 
we  had  camped  so  close  to  a 
gobbler.  The  turkey  was  only 
150  yards  from  the  tent,  but 
across  the  river.  We  were  afraid 
to  cross  the  river  in  the  boat.  In 
the  crossing  we  might  bang  the 
boat  with  a  paddle  or  the  tom's 
sharp  eyes  might  detect  us.  So 
we  decided  to  move  upstream  di- 
rectly across  from  him,  hoping 
he  would  fly  across. 

Taking  the  box  caller  from  the 
plastic  bag,  I  yelped  three  times. 
He  fired  back  with  a  thundering 
gobble  instantly,  so  I  knew  he 
had  heard  the  call  even  with  rain 
falling.  After  putting  the  call 
back  into  the  plastic  bag  I  got 
my  gun  ready.  He  continued  to 
call  from  the  roost  then  flew 
down  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river.  After  hitting  the  ground 
he  gobbled  one  time,  that  was 
the  last  time  we  heard  him.  Then 
we  went  downstream  following 
an  old  logging  road  stopping 
every  200  or  300  yards  to  call. 

A  deer  eased  across  the  road 
like  a  wisp  of  smoke.  Squirrels 
were  so  plentiful  one  was  in 
sight  most  of  the  time.  This 


would  be  a  great  spot  when  the 
squirrel  season  opened.  After 
traveling  some  distance  down 
the  sandy  road,  we  spotted  a 
turkey  track  coming  our  way,  on 
the  left  side.  The  track  was  fresh 
and  one  of  the  largest  I  had 
ever  seen.  Then  on  the  right  side 
of  the  road  the  tracks  were  go- 
ing away  from  us,  getting  far- 
ther apart,  kicking  up  sand  in 
its  hasty  flight. 

That  torn  must  have  been 
silently  coming  to  the  call.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  he  had  probably 
been  conned  by  a  call,  and  decid- 
ed the  silent  approach  was  the 
best.  We  continued  down  the 
road  another  half  mile  without 
hearing  a  gobble  or  seeing  an- 
other track.  After  returning  to 
the  tent  we  ate  breakfast,  then 
decided  to  drift  downstream  and 
yelp  along  the  way. 

The  mosquitoes  were  murder, 
and  we  got  some  relief  by  float- 
ing the  stream.  We  didn't  get  an 
answer  so  we  fished  awhile.  One 
sandbar  where  we  pulled  the 
boat  up  we  named  Catfish  Bend. 
On  just  about  every  drift  with 
worms,  we  hung  a  catfish.  Most 
were  small  but  eager  to  bite. 
After  taking  a  nap  we  went 
downstream  that  afternoon  to 
fish  for  largemouth  bass  near  the 
mouth  of  a  stream,  and  keep  our 
ears  open  for  a  gobbler  flying  up 
to  roost  or  sounding  off  with  a 
gobble. 

The  next  morning  dawned 
bright  and  clear  and  we  hurried 
outside  hoping  to  hear  a  Caro- 
lina torn  telling  the  hens  that  he 
was  the  greatest  and  to  hurry  on 
down.  We  failed  to  hear  or  see 
a  turkey,  so  reluctantly  we  load- 
ed the  boat  and  drifted  down- 
stream. Keith  handled  the  paddle 
and  I  stroked  the  caller  as  we 
neared  likely  cover. 

Around  9  o'clock  the  boat 
rounded  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
river  and  I  gave  out  with  a  string 
of  yelps.  The  oaks,  gums,  and 
pines  on  the  higher  elevation  al- 
most shouted  turkeys.  About  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  bend 
I  yelped  again,  and  a  gobbler 
half-heartedly  answered  with  a 
short  gobble.  We  eased  ashore 
and  tied  up  the  boat.  The  bank 
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was  high  and  slippery.  The  cur- 
rent was  fast,  and  as  I  leaped 
ashore  the  hinged  lip  of  the  call- 
er struck  a  small  limb  and  gave 
out  a  loud  "putt". 

The  sound  had  alerted  the  gob- 
bler I  was  sure,  but  I  tried  any- 
way. No  answer  so  we  crawled 
aboard  to  continue  downstream. 
Squirrels  were  like  monkeys 
jumping  from  limb  to  limb  along 
the  treetops.  Before  loading  the 
boat  we  caught  some  nice  red- 
breast sunfish  that  helped  relieve 
some  of  the  disappointment  of 
failing  on  the  Carolina  toms. 
That  ended  the  1970  season,  and 
I  was  more  determined  to  score 
next  season. 

In  August  of  1970  I  moved 
back  to  the  old  home  place  and 
nearer  the  area  that  I  had  hunt- 
ed turkeys.  This  gave  me  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  do  some  preseason 
scouting.  My  Uncle  and  I  start- 
ed checking  on  the  Carolina  toms 
about  two  weeks  before  the 
spring  season.  I  knew  where  I 
would  be  opening  morning. 

After  receiving  a  record  of 
turkey  hen  yelps  by  mail,  I  spent 
some  time  beside  the  stereo  list- 
ening to  the  call  and  trying  to  get 
the  same  sound.  The  wife  and 
kids  were  quick  to  respond  and 
immediately  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  house.  My  -  yellow 
Labrador  outside  would  start 
barking  when  things  got  too 
loud.  When  the  season  rolled 
around  I  was  uneasy  but  ready. 
Maybe  the  jinx  would  be  broken 
this  season.  The  1971  regulations 
gave  three  weeks  to  hunt — from 
April  12  to  May  1. 

Due  to  a  tight  schedule  my 
Uncle  couldn't  hunt  with  me,  so 
I  was  in  the  turkey  woods  at 
4:30  a.m.  hoping  a  Carolina  torn 
would  break  the  stillness  with 
an  ear-shattering  gobble.  After 
leaving  the  car  I  headed  due  east 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  I 
thought  I  heard  a  gobble.  Sever- 
al minutes  passed;  then  from  the 
southwest  came  a  gobble. 
"Whew,  that  came  from  back  of 
the  car  and  a  little  to  the  left",  I 
realized.  Most  every  turkey  hunt- 
er has  probably  had  this  happen 
to  him.  Wait  at  the  car,  leave  it 
a  ways,  and  a  torn  will  talk  tur- 


key the  opposite  way  you're 
traveling. 

Doing  an  about  face,  I  hurried 
toward  the  torn.  In  the  haste  to 
get  ready  that  morning  I  had 
left  my  compass  at  home.  When 
nearing  the  car  I  remembered  a 
spool  of  thread  partly  used  from 
flying  a  kite  I  had  in  the  truck. 
These  cone-shaped  spools  of 
thread  are  made  for  tying  green 
tobacco  on  the  stick  before  cur- 
ing. In  the  darkness  and  having 
your  mind  on  a  gobbler,  it's  easy 
to  get  lost,  especially  in  strange 
country.  That  spool  of  thread 
gave  me  a  safer  feeling  trailing 
behind  me  as  I  crossed  a  deep 
gully,  over  some  fallen  trees  and 
into  strange  country.  The  going 
was  rough  and  I  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  a  path  loomed  a- 
head.  After  breaking  the  string, 
I  eased  down  the  path  toward 
the  gobbler. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  I  strok- 
ed the  caller  softly.  The  torn 
fired  back,  then  a  torn  behind  me 
gobbled.  Off  to  the  right  another 
gobble.  Nothing  in  the  wild 
shoots  more  adrenaline  into  my 
bloodstream  than  a  burst  of  gob- 
bling in  answer  to  a  call.  The 
first  torn  hushed  and  moved  off 
the  hill,  gobbling  once  as  it  went 
down  the  other  side.  The  one  be- 
hind me  was  still  feeling  h  i  s 
primitive  urge.  Maybe  he  would 
be  a  sucker  for  a  seductive  cluck 
or  a  yearning  yelp. 

The  path  branched  off  leading 
toward  the  torn.  The  leaves  were 
still  damp  from  the  dew  as  I 
neared  the  roost  tree.  Leaving 
the  path  between  me  and  the 
turkey,  I  palmed  the  caller.  The 
soft  yelps  sounded  good,  the  torn 
came  back  with  a  fervent  gobble. 
For  twenty  minutes  he  would 
gobble  every  20  to  50  seconds. 
The  other  gobbler  would  chal- 
lenge back.  Finally,  the  torn 
moved  to  my  right,  the  gobbling 
less  intense,  heading  toward  the 
other  torn.  Quickly  I  eased  down 
the  path  hoping  to  intercept  him. 
The  forest  was  thick  and  getting 
a  shot  would  be  hard.  Stopping 
behind  a  cedar  tree  that  lay 
across  the  path,  I  strained  my 
eyes  for  movement. 

The  torn  came  into  sight  just 


beyond  an  opening  that  separat- 
ed us.  Just  before  stepping  into 
the  opening  it  turned,  taking 
three  or  four  steps  before  stop- 
ping. The  distance  was  a  good 
35  yards,  farther  than  I  like  to 
shoot  a  turkey  but  close  enough 
if  the  shot  hits  head  or  neck.  Its 
bluish-white  head  appeared  be- 
tween two  small  trees.  I  fired. 
The  turkey  sprang  up  through 
the  trees  breaking  brush  in  its 
violent  effort  to  escape.  Due  to 
the  thick  cover  I  was  unable  to 
get  off  another  shot.  After  that 
shot  I  almost  gave  up  turkey 
hunting.  I  came  within  inches  of 
unloading  my  gun  and  walking 
straight  to  the  car. 

The  setup  was  almost  perfect. 
Did  the  turkey  move  its  head 
just  as  I  pulled  the  trigger?  Did 
I  jerk  the  gun  off  the  target?  At 
35  yards  it's  easy  to  miss  a  tar- 
get small  as  a  turkey's  head.  If 
there's  anything  such  as  a  jinx, 
I  was  sure  I  had  a  double  dose  of 
it.  Following  the  string  back  to 
the  car  was  easy.  After  that  bad 
luck  I  took  the  rest  of  the  day 
off.  I  was  too  disgusted  with  my- 
self to  hunt. 

A  couple  of  weeks  before  the 
season  opened,  my  wife  told  me 
about  dreaming  that  I  shot  a 
huge  gobbler.  "Maybe  that's  a 
good  omen",  I  had  thought,  when 
she  told  me.  Now  I  didn't  think 
it  meant  too  much.  Tuesday 
dawned  bright  and  crisp.  Many 
whippoorwills  were  calling  as  I 
left  the  car.  Their  calls  flashed 
my  memory  back  to  childhood 
when  I  use  to  hear  them  in  the 
apple  orchard  on  moonlight 
nights.  Like  most  other  wildlife 
their  number  has  dwindled. 
Would  my  grandchildren  be 
lucky  enough  to  hunt  a  wild  torn, 
or  even  hear  one  gobble? 

As  I  thought  of  returning  to 
the  car,  I  heard  a  distant  gobble. 
It  came  from  a  ridge  almost  a 
mile  away.  Hurrying  to  get  with- 
in striking  distance  before  the 
torn  ceased  gobbling  was  my 
only  chance  of  scoring  this  morn- 
ing. Covering  some  rough  terrain 
I  finally  topped  the  ridge  about 
150  yards  from  the  torn.  During 
the  time  it  took  me  to  reach  the 
summit  another  torn  had  joined 
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in,  making  a  wild  concert.  My 
heart  was  racing  wild  from  the 
exertion  and  the  gobbling  of  the 
two  toms. 

Pine  trees  were  interspersed 
along  the  ridge  with  a  small  gul- 
ly cutting  through  its  entire 
length.  I  crawled  into  the  gully 
and  yelped  softly.  Both  toms 
fired  back  with  a  lusty  gobble. 
This  continued  for  a  few  minutes 
when  the  torn  to  my  right  burst 
out  in  a  raucous  shower  of  gob- 
bling. Maybe  he  was  coming  in. 
Then  a  pack  of  dogs  broke  out  in 
full  cry  to  my  right  not  too  far 
from  the  turkey.  Both  toms 
hushed.  I  stayed  in  the  gully  for 
another  30  minutes  just  in  case 
one  came  my  way.  My  legs  were 
cramped  and  my  left  foot  was 
asleep.  I  had  to  stretch  my  legs. 

I  hobbled  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  you  guessed  it,  a  white- 
headed  torn  turkey  was  staring 
me  full  in  the  face  about  60  yards 
off.  It  ducked  its  head  and  was 
gone  just  that  quick.  That  gentle- 
man left  faster  than  my  pay- 
check. Talking  about  being  mad 
at  myself  and  those  dogs,  I  said 
a  few  words  that  are  not  print- 
able. Going  back  to  the  car  I 
spotted  a  turkey  crossing  a 
grown-up  field.  It  was  too  far  to 
determine  the  sex.  Wednesday  I 
heard  a  turkey  but  could  not  get 
close  enough  to  call.  Thursday  I 
got  near  a  torn  about  6:30  a.m., 
after  walking  an  hour  and  a  half. 
He  failed  to  come  to  my  call  and  a 
love-sick  hen  nearby  that  called 
four  times  in  less  than  five 
minutes. 

She  yelped  six  or  seven  times, 
then  waited  a  minute  or  two  be- 
fore yelping  four  times.  Another 
minute  passed  then  four  more 
yelps.  The  last  call  was  so  low  I 
couldn't  tell.  That  rascal  gobbled 
back  but  kept  going  the  other 
way  That  turkey  had  not  been 
alerted,  so  I  planned  to  be  near- 
by the  next  morning  before  light. 
He  could  very  easily  be  the  boss 
gobbler  by  his  resonant  voice 
and  the  prime  ridge  he  was  rul- 
ing, with  its  abundant  cover, 
water  nearby  and  a  grown-up 
field  to  feed  or  strut. 

My  wife  was  very  sympathetic 
that  night.  The  kids  had  almost 
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quit  saying,  "What  did  you  shoot 
today,  Dad?"  "What  are  you 
hunting,  Dad?"  My  wife  said  at 
bedtime,  "Frank,  I  think  you 
will  kill  a  turkey  tomorrow  on 
your  birthday.  You  have  seen 
several  turkeys  already,  so  don't 
give  up  yet".  I  said  "maybe"  and 
crawled  into  bed.  On  several 
occasions  I  had  dreamed  of  huge 
gobblers  flying  overhead  as  I 
walked  some  lonely,  forest  path. 
The  Carolina  toms  were  gobbling 
from  a  distant  hill  as  I  drifted 
into  a  restless  sleep.  The  jinx 
seemed  too  solid  to  ever  break 
now. 

Next  morning  before  light,  I 
was  nearing  the  same  hill  when 
a  coarse,  booming  gobble  startled 
me  out  of  my  daydreaming. 
Rounding  a  bend  in  the  footpath 
I  saw  a  black  ball  high  up  in  a 
tall  oak  tree.  In  the  dim  light  I 
was  unable  to  be  sure  it  was  a 
turkey.  In  a  few  seconds  a  long 
neck  and  head  showed  as  a  loud 
gobble  echoed  along  the  ridge. 
Day  was  breaking  fast  and  I  was 
afraid  to  move  a  muscle  until  he 
flew  down.  Finally  the  big  torn 
flew  into  a  little  clearing  near 
the  roost  tree.  I  was  a  bit  shaky 
as  I  removed  the  rubber  band 
from  the  box  call.  "If  you  hit  a 


bad  note  now"  I  thought,  "you 
had  better  go  home". 

A  loud  gobble  told  me  the  torn 
still  had  loving  on  his  mind.  A 
fallen  tree  between  us  kept  me 
from  seeing  what  was  causing 
the  leaves  to  rustle.  Then  I  saw 
a  long  beard  almost  touching  the 
ground.  He  strutted  back  and 
forth,  clucking  like  a  hen  to  her 
brood.  This  battle  of  nerves  was 
beginning  to  take  its  toll.  I  saw 
the  head  and  neck  below  the  log. 
Had  he  seen  me  or  did  he  think 
I  was  a  hen?  I  was  in  a  cramped 
position  when  I  fired.  There  was 
an  empty  feeling  in  my  stomach 
as  I  heard  the  beat  of  powerful 
wings.  The  log  covered  his  escape 
route. 

Jumping  up  I  hoped  to  get  an- 
other shot,  but  what  I  saw  in- 
stead was  the  most  welcome  sight 
a  tired  turkey  hunter  could 
dream  of.  The  turkey  was  flap- 
ping his  wings  while  lying  on  its 
back.  I  couldn't  believe  that  after 
three  long  years  I  had  finally 
killed  a  spring  gobbler.  It  weigh- 
ed 19  pounds  and  had  an  11-inch 
beard.  The  jinx  was  broken,  this 
would  be  a  day  for  celebrating. 
Saturday  was  spent  sleeping  late 
and  lying  around  the  house 
savoring  my  good  fortune.  ^ 


The  jinx  was  broken!  And  on  the  following  Monday,  the  author 
filled  his  limit  with  another  big  gobbler,  an  added  reward 
for  those  years  of  patience. 


Wildlife  Today..... 


by  Dr.  F.  S.  Barkalow,  Jr. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Forestry 
N.  C.  State  Univesity 


and  Tomorrow 


PHOTOS   BY   THE  AUTHOR 


T 


ODAY'S  wildlife  heritage  is  a  legacy  from  the  past 
— its  future  is  determined  by  today's  events.  While  the 
wildlife  biologist,  the  forester,  and  the  ecologist  play 
critical  roles  in  the  grim  fight  against  environmental 
degradation,  it  is  society  as  a  whole  that  decides  the 
ultimate  fate  of  our  wildlife  resources.  There  have 
been  some  notable  victories — the  bison,  antelope,  and 
trumpeter  swans  were  saved  from  almost  certain  ex- 
tinction by  timely  public  action.  Through  sound  man- 
agement the  beaver,  elk,  deer,  bobwhite  quail  and  wild 
turkey  have  made  dramatic  recoveries  from  their  his- 
toric lows  and  the  mourning  dove  is  more  abundant 
today  than  at  any  time  in  history.  However,  the  Caro- 
lina parakeet,  passenger  pigeon,  heath  hen,  great  auk, 
and  giant  mink  are  gone  forever  and  others  are 
threatened.  A  total  of  102  species  appear  on  the  1970 
list  of  "Endangered  Species  in  the  United  States" — 13 
more  than  in  1969.  In  only  a  few  cases,  eg.  the  polar 
bear,  has  overharvesting  been  a  factor  in  a  species' 
decline.  Environmental  contamination,  habitat  destruc- 
tion, or  both,  account  for  the  presence  of  most  of  the 


species  on  the  endangered  list. 

It  would  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to  predict  a  bright 
and  glowing  future  for  all  wildlife  species!  Unfortunate- 
ly, ugly  clouds  on  the  environmental  horizon  grow 
larger  each  day.  Not  only  wildlife  but  man  himself  may 
become  a  victim  of  the  environmental  storm. 

The  "miners  canary"  of  environmental  health  is  our 
wildlife  resource.  Because  we  share  the  same  environ- 
ment with  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
pollution  affects  us  all.  Since  most  wild  creatures  are 
more  sensitive  than  man  to  a  polluted  environment, 
they  often  act  as  an  early  warning  signal  of  danger. 
Warnings  that  are  usually  ignored  until  tragedy  strikes. 
Drastic  decreases  in  many  bird  populations  occurred 
in  Sweden  prior  to  the  discovery  that  fish  were  carrying 
levels  of  mercury  hazardous  to  man.  Mercury  contam- 
ination is  wide-spread  and  increasing  in  our  fish  and 
wildlife  resources — it  poses  an  imminent  and  serious 
threat  to  North  Carolina's  multimillion  dollar  commer- 
cial and  sports  fisheries.  Mercury  constitutes  a  health 
hazard  to  our  citizens  who  are  unknowingly  eating  con- 
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The  road  ahead  for  many  wild  species 
is  a  rough  one.  The  osprey  (far  left) 
is  fast  following  the  eagle  into  deep 
trouble  because  of  man's  environmen- 
tal destruction.  A  few  brighter  spots  in- 
clude the  comeback  of  the  trumpeter 
swan  (above)  hopefully  saved  by  time- 
ly public  action.  The  status  of  the 
polar  bear  is  uncertain,  but  even  it  is 
subject  to  the  effects  of  the  misuse  of 
pesticides. 


taminated  wildlife. 

DDT  is  recognized  in  wildlife  circles  as  the  pesticide 
of  extinction — the  bald  eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  osprey, 
brown  pelican,  Cooper  and  sharp  shin  hawks,  once 
common  in  North  Carolina,  are  now  rare  and  face 
possible  extinction — the  victims  of  pesticides.  Among 
the  mammals,  bats  are  the  most  sensitive  to  DDT.  No 
longer  do  the  bats  of  the  great  Morenci,  Arizona  mater- 
nity colony  destroy,  as  they  once  did,  40  tons  of  insects 
nightly.  The  colony  which  ten  years  ago  numbered  in 
excess  of  25  million  is  down  to  only  30,000  individuals 
many  of  whose  young — incapable  of  flight  were  found 
to  carry  high  levels  of  DDT  and  DDE  in  their  body  fat. 

But  environmental  pollution — serious  though  it  be — 
is  not  the  only  difficulty  facing  wildlife  today.  Habitat 
destruction  is  a  problem  of  mounting  magnitude  which 
foretells  an  impoverished  wildlife  legacy  for  our  chil- 
dren. Our  wetland  species  are  particularly  vulnerable 
and  face  a  bleak  future  in  North  Carolina  where  208 
of  its  211  watersheds  were  found  in  need  of  "improve- 
ment" by  the  North  Carolina  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 


tion Committee.  Past  experiences  with  subsidized  "im- 
provements" indicates  a  loss  of  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  economically  valuable  wildlife  and  a  deceleration 
of  growth  or  killing  of  wetland  timber  species  par- 
ticularly the  tupelo  gum  and  cypress.  What  future  eco- 
logical effects  changes  in  the  water  regime  will  have 
is  unknown. 

Habitat  diversity  holds  the  key  to  an  abundant  and 
varied  wildlife  fauna.  As  we  change  our  multi-species 
forests  to  vast  acreages  of  a  single  species  monocul- 
ture we  create  a  biological  desert  for  all  but  a  few 
forms  of  wildlife. 

I  have  presented  a  rather  bleak  future  for  most 
wildlife  species — I  do  not  presume  to  be  a  prophet — I 
am  merely  pointing  out  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
our  current  practices.  Society  can  decree  that  these 
practices  change — for  the  challenge  of  a  better  environ- 
ment for  man  and  wildlife  is  the  responsibility  of  us  all. 
The  pertinent  question  is  whether  we  as  resource  man- 
agers can  meet  this  challenge.  How  we  respond  will  de- 
termine our  Wildlife  Today — and  Tomorrow.  ^ 
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Photographing 

the 

Wild  Turkey 


by  Luther  Partin 

T 

HE  first  wild  turkeys  I  had 
ever  seen  were  somewhere  out 
there  in  front  of  the  blind.  They 
were  hugging  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  were  almost  invisible 
in  the  first  gray  light  of  dawn. 
They  had  appeared  from  out  of 
nowhere  only  a  few  moments  be- 
fore, like  ghosts,  to  begin  their 
morning  feeding. 

Occasionally  one  of  the  two  toms 
would  stray  a  few  yards  into  the 
rye  field,  revealing  the  unmistak- 
able profile  of  Mister  Turkey  him- 
self. 

I  was  nervously  waiting  for 
enough  light  for  shooting  the  two 
turkeys.  My  "gun"  was  a  Hassel- 
blad  camera  equipped  with  a  250- 
mm  Zeiss  lens  and  loaded  with  Tri- 
X  film. 

In  the  blind  with  me  were  Wayne 
Bailey,  who  at  that  time  was  turkey 
specialist  for  the  West  Virginia  Con- 
servation Commission  and  Marine 
Sgt.  Royce  Lyon,  Camp  Lejeune 
military  game  warden.  Wayne  was 
on  temporary  leave  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, helping  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  set 
up  a  turkey  restoration  program. 
Camp  Lejeune  authorities  had 
agreed  to  let  Wayne  trap  some  of 
their  turkeys  for  restocking  else- 
where in  the  state  in  good  turkey 
range  on  public  land  where  they 
could  be  protected.  They  also  pro- 
vided the  services  of  Sgt.  Lyon  who 
was  familiar  with  the  geography  of 
the  base  and  the  numerous  military 
activities  going  on  at  all  times. 

One  reason  for  my  nervousness 


Don't  expect  a  wild  turkey  to 
wisest  of  birds  and  presents 
problems. 

was  a  home-made  electrical  switch 
located  between  Wayne's  feet. 
When  he  closed  the  circuit,  a  dry 
cell  battery  would  send  electrical 
current  through  connecting  wires  to 
fire  three  60mm  mortars  buried  at 
the  edge  of  the  field.  The  mortar 
tubes  contained  projectiles  that 
were  fastened  securely  to  one  end 
of  a  large  net.  The  other  end  of  the 
net  was  anchored  to  the  ground 
just  in  front  of  the  mortars.  Firing 
the  mortars  caused  the  free  end  of 
the  net  to  be  hurled  up  and  out, 
and  hopefully,  over  only  wild  tur- 
keys that  were  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  net. 

Wayne  explained,  when  he  invit- 
ed me  to  go  along,  that  anytime  a 
turkey  was  in  range  of  his  net,  it 
was  his  job  to  try  to  capture  him. 
I  was  welcome  to  make  photo- 
graphs, as  long  as  it  didn't  inter- 
fere with  the  trapping. 

The  light  meter  indicated  the 
camera  would  have  to  be  operated 
at  1  /10th  of  a  second  with  the  lens 
wide  open  at  F5.6  to  get  a  picture. 
A  turkey  photographed  at  that  slow 
speed  would  be  nothing  but  a  blur. 
And  they  were  too  far,  anyway, 
something  like  100  yards.  The  net 
was  around  40  yards  away,  still  a 
little  far  even  for  a  250mm  lens. 

My  day  had  started  at  2:00  when 
I  stumbled  out  of  bed  on  a  cold 
March  morning  to  meet  Wayne  for 
breakfast  at  5:00.  We  picked  up 
Sgt.  Lyon  and  were  in  the  camou- 
flaged blind  well  before  first  light. 

The  minutes  were  ticking  by  now 
and  the  toms  continued  wandering 


pose  like  this.  It  is  one  of  the 
the  photographer  with  many 


along  the  edge  of  the  field.  Wayne 
and  Royce  could  see  the  field  pretty 
well  and  kept  me  informed  with 
hand  signals  and  an  occasional 
whisper.  But  you  could  hardly  say 
they  were  speaking  —  it  was  more 
like  breathing  words.  They  com- 
municated with  a  combination  of 
sign  languages  and  lip-reading  that 
I  could  only  understand  occasion- 
ally. 

It  was  getting  a  little  lighter  now; 
the  meter  indicated  that  a  picture 
might  be  possible  at  1/50  of  a 
second  at  F5.6.  The  lens  was  stick- 
ing out  through  a  slit  in  the  canvas 
wall  and  I  was  looking  through  the 
camera  when  the  two  toms  came 
into  view  about  50  yards  away. 
They  had  found  one  of  the  bait 
lines,  a  thin  scattering  of  corn  that 
led  to  the  net.  They  were  moving 
faster  now,  moving  from  side  to 
side  to  find  the  grains  of  corn. 
Wayne  nudged  me  with  his  elbow 
and  whispered  that  I  better  get  the 
pictures  quick,  because  they  were 
heading  towards  the  net. 

There  had  not  been  enough  room 
to  get  a  tripod  in  the  blind  so  I  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  hand- 
holding  the  camera  and  focusing 
the  long  lens  without  causing  mo- 
tion of  the  lens  or  blind  that  might 
scare  the  birds.  There  was  hardly 
enough  light  to  tell  when  they  were 
in  focus  and  they  kept  moving  so 
I  had  to  keep  twisting  the  lens  to 
keep  them  in  focus. 

Finally  they  stopped  for  a  few 
seconds  in  a  spot  where  the  dawn- 
ing sun   shone  weakly  on  their 
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backs  and  I  fearfully  pushed  the 
shutter  button,  fully  expecting  the 
noise  to  send  them  racing  into  the 
woods.  The  noisy  focal  plane  shut- 
-  ter  slammed  shut  and  I  thought 
Wayne  and  Royce  were  going  to 
jump  clear  out  of  the  blind,  but  the 
two  toms  never  looked  our  way. 
They  stayed  in  camera  view  long 
enough  for  another  exposure  before 
moving  on  towards  the  net,  where 
weeds  and  bushes  blocked  my 
vision. 

They  never  reached  the  spot 
where  the  cannon  net  could  capture 
them  though.  Only  a  few  feet  away, 
one  of  them  jumped  backwards  and 
both  turned  and  came  directly  to- 
wards the  blind.  They  passed  in 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

YOU  CAN  HELP 

By  Roy  Martin 

T 

I  AKE  a  walk  along  some  of 
North  Carolina's  most  picturesque 
woodland  streams. 

You'll  find — coolness  under  the 
umbrella  of  leaves,  feel  the  swish 
of  lush,  ankle-deep  grass  on  your 
shoes,  hear  the  mysterious  sounds 
— the  rustlings,  the  crackings — of 
a  forest. 

But  you'll  also  find,  if  you  look 
hard  enough,  pipes  jutting  out  over 
the  banks,  spewing  smelly,  black 
residues  of  some  industrial  process 
— or  ditches  seeming  to  come  from 
nowhere  to  empty  colored  solutions 
into  the  waterway. 

And  you  can  watch  from  the  bank 
as  the  color  spreads,  transforming 
near-black  water  to  red,  blue  or 
some  grotesque  kind  of  blend. 

Then  take  a  good,  deep  breath 
and  put  it  all  together. 

That's  what  happening  to  some 


front  of  the  blind  about  30  yards 
away  with  only  the  head  and  neck 
visible  above  the  weeds.  Wayne 
whispered  that  they  had  been  scar- 
ed by  something  around  the  net 
area  and  would  probably  leave. 
Sure  enough,  when  they  reached 
the  woods,  both  birds  took  to  the 
air  like  helicopters  and  flew  over 
the  pines  and  out  of  sight. 

Both  men  agreed  that  since  the 
birds  flew  away,  there  was  little 
chance  they  would  return  that  day. 
Even  so,  we  stayed  in  the  blind  until 
about  noon,  hoping  more  would 
show  up,  but  no  luck. 

I  had  to  be  back  in  Raleigh  that 
night,  so  I  left  after  lunch.  But 
Wayne  and  Royce  returned  to  the 

of  North  Carolina's  most  pictures- 
que, woodland  streams. 

"We  need  the  outdoorsman," 
said  Darwin  Coburn,  Chief  of  the 
Water  Quality  Division  in  the  Office 
of  Water  and  Air  Resources,  State 
Department  of  Natural  and  Eco- 
nomic Resources. 

"He  is  our  eyes  and  ears." 

According  to  Coburn,  finding  new 
sources  of  stream  pollution  and  vio- 
lations of  water  quality  standards  is 
a  contribution  that  hunters  and 
fishermen  —  and  outdoorsmen  in 
general  —  can  make  to  the  anti- 
pollution effort  in  North  Carolina. 

"To  my  knowledge,"  he  explain- 
ed, "We  have  not  had  a  new  source 
of  pollution  pointed  out  to  us  by  a 
hunter  or  fisherman.  But  we  have 
discovered  violations  of  water  qual- 
ity standards  from  a  known  dis- 
charge that  was  reported  by  an  out- 
doorsman who  happened  to  be  in 
the  area." 

The  state's  newly  instituted  "Pol- 
lution Hot  Line,"  a  toll-free,  direct 
telephone  line  to  the  Office  of  Water 
and  Air  Resources,  is  the  outdoors- 


blind  on  the  long  chance  that  the 
turkeys  might  return  late  in  the 
afternoon.  They  did  and  were 
caught  by  cannon  net  and  I  missed 
a  good  picture.  They  were  restock- 
ed on  the  South  Mountains  Wild- 
life Management  Area  the  next  day, 
several  hundred  miles  away  where 
they  and  their  offspring  have  help- 
ed restore  a  magnificent  game 
bird  in  one  area  of  Western  North 
Carolina. 

That  was  nine  years  ago.  Hope- 
fully those  two  toms  still  greet  the 
spring  in  a  mountain  meadow,  clad 
in  their  brilliant  ruffed  armor  of 
feathered  bronze,  and  shatter  the 
early  morning  serenity  with  the 
sounds  of  their  mating  rituals.  ^ 

man's  —  any  citizen's  —  means  of 
reporting  what  he  might  think  is  an 
incident  of  pollution. 

The  complaint  spectrum  serviced 
by  the  "Hot  Line"  covers  not  only 
water,  but  also  air,  noise  and  land 
pollution. 

The  calls  and  the  nature  of  the 
complaints  are  scrutinized  by  Na- 
tural and  Economic  Resources  De- 
partment personnel  and,  if  substan- 
tial enough  to  warrant  investigation, 
passed  on  to  field  workers  for  ac- 
tion. 

The  number  is  1-800-662-7308. 

"That  'Hot  Line'  is  for  the  avail- 
ability of  any  citizen  of  this  state," 
said  Coburn.  "They  can  report  free 
of  charge  any  pollution  problem 
they  observe." 

The  "Hot  Line"  averages  about 
200  calls  per  month. 

"We  have  a  big  state  and  a  limit- 
ed staff,"  Coburn  explained,  "and 
it  is  a  problem  trying  to  locate  all 
these  points  of  pollution." 

"The  outdoorsman  can  be  our 
eyes,  ears — and  noses — in  North 
Carolina.  ^ 


U.    S.    FISH    &   WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
PAINTING    BY    DUANE  RAVER 

The  Same  Fish? 

BROOK  TROUT  VS.  SPECKLED  TROUT 

by  William  R.  Bonner 

Fishery  Biologist 


^^XE  of  the  quickest  ways  to  start  an  argument 
in  the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina  is  to 
tell  a  local  mountain  trout  fisherman  that  the 
brook  trout  (hatchery  fish)  and  the  "speckle  trout" 
(native  southern  Appalachian  brook  trout)  are  one 
and  the  same  fish.  Why,  any  natural-born  moun- 
tain man  knows  that  "them  little  speckles"  can't 
possibly  be  the  same  fish  as  "them  old  brook 
trout,"  and  anyone  who  says  they  are  just  doesn't 
know  what  it's  all  about — why,  he  probably  even 
thinks  "them  old  brook  trout"  actually  raise  in  our 
streams! 

Well,  at  the  risk  of  stepping  on  a  few  toes  and 
heating  up  an  old  argument,  let's  take  a  closer  look 
at  these  questions.  First,  we'd  better  decide  what 
we  mean  by  the  word  "same"  when  we  say  the 
brook  and  speckled  are  not  the  same  fish — are  we 
talking  about  species,  race  or  strain  .  .  .  what? 
Without  getting  into  a  lot  of  scientific  verbiage 
and  hair-splitting  to  cover  exceptions,  let's  say 
that  a  species  is  a  group  of  individuals  that  are 
basically  similar  in  structure  and  can  produce  fer- 
tile offspring  when  crossed.  A  race,  strain,  or  sub- 
species, depending  on  your  choice  of  a  term,  can 
be  called  a  geographic  subdivision  of  a  species 
which  as  a  group  possesses  certain  inherited  char- 
acteristics that  differ  from  those  found  in  other 


such  subdivisions.  Under  these  definitions,  we  can 
say  that  our  hatchery  brook  trout,  which  is  a  de- 
scendant of  New  England  wild  stock,  and  our 
native  southern  Appalachian  brook  or  speckled 
trout  are  definitely  the  same  species — but  what 
about  race  or  strain? 

Robert  E.  Lennon,  Fishery  Research  Biologist 
with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
made  an  excellent  study  of  our  native  brook  trout 
which  was  reported  in  a  1967  publication  "Brook 
Trout  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park."  As  part  of  this  study,  Mr.  Lennon  explored 
the  possibility  that  the  brook  trout  of  the  southern 
Appalachians  might  be  a  distinct  strain.  In  com- 
parisons between  park  fish  and  Canadian  wild 
brook  trout,  he  found:  statistically  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  relative  sizes  of  certain  body 
parts  such  as  body  depth,  upper  jaw  length,  pector- 
al fin  length,  etc.,  with  these  parts  being  larger  on 
park  fish;  the  number  of  eggs  for  females  of  com- 
parable size  is  fewer  in  park  fish;  the  red  spots  or 
speckles  on  the  sides  of  park  fish  were  smaller  and 
significantly  more  numerous  than  on  Canadian 
fish,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  number  of  spots  from  fish 
to  fish  and  stream  population  to  stream  population 
in  the  Park  and  in  other  areas  of  North  Carolina. 
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Other  interesting  points  noted  were:  that  in  con- 
trast to  northern  fish,  the  scales  of  park  brook  trout 
were  thin,  fragile,  and  lacking  in  characters  typical 
of  brook  trout  scales;  the  southern  fish  is  highly 
susceptible  to  certain  fish  diseases  such  as  Furun- 
culosis  and  ulcer  disease.  And  in  experiments  con- 
ducted in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  Park  and 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia, hatchery-reared  native  fish  survived  and 
reproduced  in  steep  streams  in  the  harsh  environ- 
ment of  the  high  Smokies  where  New  England  fish 
(hatchery  stock)  had  repeatedly  failed,  yet  our 
native  brook  did  not  survive  when  stocked  under 
favorable  conditions  in  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  outside  their  normal  range. 

Mr.  Lennon  noted  that  some  scientists  disagree 
on  the  validity  of  using  egg  number  and  the  size 
of  body  parts  in  designating  subspecies,  since  en- 
vironment as  well  as  heredity  may  well  affect  these 
factors.  Nevertheless,  when  all  other  factors  were 
considered,  it  was  concluded  that  the  southern  Ap- 
palachian brook  trout  was  a  distinct  strain.  This 
would  seem  plausible  since  strains  or  races  develop 
as  a  result  of  isolation,  and  the  southern  Appala- 
chian mountains  are  the  extreme  southern  limit  of 
the  brook  trout  range,  and  our  brook  trout  have 
been  isolated  from  their  northern  brethren  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

So  there's  one  scientist  who  agrees  with  our 
mountain  men  that  the  speckled  trout  is  "differ- 
ent"! Other  biologists  have  noted  differences  too. 
In  a  1945  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  paper 
"Report  on  the  Fisheries  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,"  Ancil  Holloway  pointed  out 
that  in  the  soft  waters  of  the  Smokies  the  New 
England  brook  was  less  hardy  than  native  fish. 
However,  one  wonders  if  this  lack  of  vim  and  vigor 
would  have  shown  up  in  New  England  wild  fish 
as  it  did  in  their  hatchery  descendants. 

Suspecting  that  survival  capabilities  of  hatchery 
brook  trout  had  been  adversely  affected  by  selec- 
tive breeding,  scientists  at  Cornell  University  have 
since  conducted  experiments  to  determine  whether 
trout  simply  acquire  tameness  in  the  hatchery  or 
whether  the  domestic  fish  has  just  had  the  wild- 
ness  bred  out  of  it  over  the  years.  Wild  brook  trout 
from  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and  hatchery  fish 
from  several  sources  were  raised  from  egg  to  year- 
lings under  identical  conditions  in  the  hatchery, 
yet  there  were  great  differences  in  the  behavior  of 
these  two  groups,  indicating  that  heredity,  not  en- 
vironment, was  the  difference.  The  progeny  of  the 
wild  stock  were  wilder  and  more  wary,  darting  for 
cover  when  disturbed.  Through  tests  set  up  to 
determine  how  long  an  individual  fish  could  hold 
its  position  in  a  strong  current,  it  was  found  that 
the  wild  stock  had  greater  stamina  than  the 
domestic  group. 

In  further  experiments,  fish  from  both  groups 
were  stocked  in  streams  and  lakes  to  determine 
how  well  each  could  cope  with  fishing  pressure  and 
the  rigors  of  the  natural  environment.  After  several 


months  the  fish  were  inventoried,  with  the  wild 
stock  showing  a  considerably  better  survival  rate 
than  the  hatchery  stock. 

This  lack  of  stamina  and  wariness  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  most  domestic  brook  trout  probably  ex- 
plains the  widely  held  view  in  North  Carolina  that 
hatchery  brook  trout  don't  reproduce  and  survive 
in  our  streams.  It's  not  that  they  don't  reproduce, 
it's  probably  just  that  few  hatchery  fish  survive  to 
continue  their  kind  and  the  progeny  of  those  that 
do  lack  the  qualities  needed  to  thrive  in  nature,  and 
and  comparatively  few  of  them  survive.  Hatchery 
fish  definitely  will  reproduce,  though,  as  I  have 
found  reproduction  in  certain  small  streams  on 
some  of  our  Game  Lands  where  no  trout  were 
present  before  hatchery  fingerlings  were  stocked. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  number  of  young 
visible  in  early  spring  is  considerably  fewer  than 
can  be  seen  in  adjacent  streams  containing  wild 
brook  trout.  This  difference  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  steeper,  swifter  streams.  In  addition  to  being 
fewer  in  number,  I  have  observed  that  the  stream- 
reared  progeny  of  hatchery  fish  are  heavier  bodied 
and  more  sluggish  than  the  streamlined,  quick 
young  of  wild  fish,  and  that  in  most  cases  they 
grow  faster  and  larger  than  their  wild  brethren — 
probably  because  with  fewer  fish  there  is  more  food 
to  go  around,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  their 
forebearers  were  bred  for  fast  growth. 

In  view  of  the  adverse  conditions  found  in  the 
high  mountain  streams  of  the  Tarheel  State — con- 
ditions that  include  drought,  scouring  from  floods, 
anchor  ice,  etc.,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  a  fish  has  to 
be  rough  and  ready  to  survive.  Naturally,  our 
native  southern  Appalachian  brook  trout  is  better 
equipped  for  survival  than  its  domestic  counterpart 
from  the  north — after  all,  its  had  thousands  of 
years  to  adapt  to  our  conditions.  Although  the 
native  brook  is  extremely  difficult  to  raise  in  cap- 
tivity due  to  its  wildness  and  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease, the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  now 
attempting  to  establish  this  strain  at  the  Waynes- 
ville  Fish  Hatchery.  Some  fish  have  already  been 
collected  from  remote  streams  in  Jackson  and 
Swain  Counties,  and  others  will  be  collected  as 
needed.  Ultimately  we  hope  to  produce  a  limited 
number  of  fingerlings  and  adults  for  use  in  special 
stockings  where  survival  and  reproduction  are  de- 
sired. It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  wild  fish 
are  intended  to  supplement,  not  replace  the  domes- 
tic brook  trout.  Due  to  its  fast  growth,  even  tem- 
perament, and  disease  resistance,  the  domestic 
fish  is  ideally  suited  for  mass  production,  and  we 
will  continue  to  raise  it  for  "put  and  take"  stock- 
ing. 

OK,  you're  right — we  have  sort  of  gotten  off  on 
a  tangent,  so  let's  end  it  up  with  our  original  ques- 
tion. Are  "them  little  speckles"  and  "them  old 
brook  trout"  the  same  fish?  Think  you  know  the 
answer  now?  Well,  no  matter  which  side  of  this 
question  you're  on,  you're  probably  right — it  just 
depends  on  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "same"!  ^ 
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A  RIVER  NAMED  DAN.... 

Where  the  fish  are  called  rocks 


By  Jim  Dean 

Photos  by  the  Author 
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NE  night  a  few  years  back  when  I  was  living  in 
Alamance  County,  a  friend  of  mine  called  me. 

"I'm  going  fishing  tomorrow  morning,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  you  want  some  fish,"  he  saia.  "I  can  bring  you 
a  rockfish  of  any  size  from  about  three  pounds  to  may- 
be 15  pounds." 

"Sure  you  can,"  I  said.  "What  kind  of  an  over- 
confident wretch  are  you,  anyway?" 

"No  fooling,"  he  said.  "Tell  me  what  you  want." 
"Okay,"  I  said.  "I'll  take  a  rockfish  of  not  less  than 
three  and  a  half  and  not  more  than  four  pounds." 

Of  course,  you  know  what  had  to  happen.  The  next 
evening,  he  pulled  into  my  driveway  and  handed  me  a 
three  and  a  half  pound  rockfish  and  a  four  pounder. 

"Take  your  pick,"  he  teased,  "and  if  one  of  those 
won't  do,  then  maybe  one  of  these  will."  With  that,  he 
flung  open  the  trunk  of  his  car  and  laughed  like  a 
hyena  while  my  eyeballs  popped.  He  had  six  or  seven 
rockfish  in  the  trunk.  He'd  given  me  the  smallest  fish. 
The  others  ranged  up  to  about  13  pounds. 
"I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  bring  you  a  big  one,  but  he 
got  away,"  he  confessed.  I  resisted  the  urge  to  put  my 
hands  around  his  neck.  Instead,  I  put  my  arm  around 
his  shoulder  and  invited  him  in  the  house  for  a  little 
chat. 

It  seems  that  my  friend  had  discovered  the  Dan 
River.  Every  year  from  April  well  into  May,  the  Dan  is 
host  to  a  swarm  of  hungry  rockfish  (striped  bass). 
These  fish  run  up  the  river  out  of  Kerr  Lake  to  spawn. 


Walter  Hamlett  of  Roxboro  feels  the  surge  of  a  good  fish.  After 
a  determined  struggle  the  big  rock  was  worked  to  the  .  .  . 


When  the  weather  and  water  temperature  are  right,  the 
river  is  often  alive  with  spawning  rockfish. 

If  you  happen  to  hit  the  river  during  the  two  or  three 
weeks  when  the  run  is  at  its  peak,  you  will  almost 
certainly  catch  fish. 

But,  of  course,  there's  more  to  it  than  that.  You 
must  know  when  and  where  to  fish,  how  to  fish,  and 
what  to  use.  Then,  you  have  to  be  a  little  bit  lucky. 

The  best  time  to  fish  varies  from  year  to  year.  Some 
fishermen  begin  fishing  the  river  in  early  April  and  fish 
through  May,  but  unless  you  can  afford  to  make  several 
trips,  it's  a  good  idea  to  time  your  trip  sometime  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks  of  April.  Better  yet  is  to  get 
someone  who  fishes  the  river  to  call  you  when  fishing 
hits  its  peak. 

Generally,  the  best  fishing  occurs  from  Milton,  North 
Carolina,  upstream  to  Danville,  Virginia.  The  town  of 
Blanch,  North  Carolina,  is  a  favorite  spot.  It's  located 
about  halfway  between  Milton  and  Danville.  Near  Dan- 
ville, two  places  called  the  "Brickyard"  and  "Neal's 
Bottom"  are  considered  good.  (Because  of  a  reciprocal 
agreement,  anglers  with  either  a  valid  North  Carolina 
or  Virginia  fishing  license  may  fish  in  the  Dan  River 
east  of  the  Brantley  Steam  Plant  Dam  at  Danville). 

Although  you  can  often  fish  successfully  from  the 
bank,  you'll  do  far  better  from  a  boat.  The  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  has  a  free  boating  access 
ramp  on  the  river  just  west  of  Milton,  and  from  this 
point,  you  can  fish  most  of  the  best  places. 


boat,  still  with  plenty  of  scrap  to  snap  even  substantial  tackle. 
The  big  landing  net  is  lowered  into  the  water  and  .  .  . 
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How's  fishing?  Aaron  and  Benny  John- 
son of  Gretna,  Virginia,  answer  by 
hoisting  up  this  ponderous  string  of 
rock  they  caught  on  white  and  yellow 
bucktails.  A  catch  like  this  isn't  un- 
usual, but  you  have  to  hit  the  Dan 
right  to  do  it. 


Last  spring  towards  the  end  of  the  spawning  run, 
Gary  Maddox  and  I  put  a  boat  in  at  the  Wildlife  ramp 
and  ran  upstream  a  few  miles.  We  had  a  depth-finder, 
and  we  were  looking  for  deep  "holes"  where  rockfish 
might  congregate.  We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
river  bottom  is  relatively  uniform.  The  average  depth 
is  about  six  feet  deep.  Some  long  stretches  were  as 
much  as  eight  feet  deep,  but  the  deepest  part  we  found 
was  only  nine  feet  deep.  So  much  for  the  holes.  We 
fished  both  the  shallow  and  deeper  areas  without  luck. 

Because  it  was  rather  late  in  the  season,  we  didn't 
connect,  but  we  did  see  one  boat  with  a  good  string. 
Aaron  and  Benny  Johnson  of  Gretna,  Virginia,  had  a 
dozen  stripers  from  three  to  12  pounds  that  they  had 
caught  on  white  and  yellow  bucktails  early  that  morn- 
ing. Most  of  the  other  boats  had  only  a  few  fish. 

Bucktails  are  among  the  most  productive  lures  used 
on  the  Dan  River.  Another  favorite  is  the  Rebel,  par- 
ticularly the  big  five  and  a  half  inch  Rebels  with  blue 
or  purple  backs. 

the  monster  is  netted.  The  net  frame  sags  under  the  weight 
of  26  pounds  of  stripd  bass  and  Walter  helps  his  companion  .  .  . 


You  can  fish  several  ways.  Some  anglers  drift  and 
cast  toward  the  banks.  Others  anchor  and  cast.  A  few 
troll  bucktails,  spoons  or  Rebels,  and  some  use  bait. 

One  of  the  most  productive  methods  —  and  the 
strangest  —  is  to  anchor  the  boat  in  a  likely  looking 
spot,  usually  on  the  side  of  the  river  with  the  strongest 
current.  Then  let  out  your  line  with  a  big  Rebel  on  the 
end,  and  sit  back  and  wait  while  the  lure  "wiggles" 
in  the  current. 

Some  excellent  fish  are  caught  using  this  unorthodox 
approach.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Gary  and  I  happened 
to  witness  the  catching  of  a  very  large  rockfish  by 
Walter  Hamlett  of  Roxboro. 

The  fish  hit  a  "wiggling"  Rebel,  and  after  a  deter- 
mined struggle,  Hamlett  finally  landed  him.  He  was  so 
big  he  bent  the  handle  of  the  net.  The  striper  was  37 
inches  long,  and  weighed  26  pounds.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  ever  taken  in  the  river. 

We  didn't  get  anything  like  that,  but  we're  not 
through  trying  yet.  ^ 

haul  the  fish  aboard.  Only  now  can  the  angler  relax  and  enjoy 
the  glow  that  comes  from  winning  the  battle  with  a  nice  fish. 
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Spring  Migration 

by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh 


Welcome  tidings  dost  thou  bring> 
Little  harbinger  of  spring, 

Robin's  come! 

WM.  Caldwell 


NCE  again  April  skies  are  full  of  winged 
travelers,  for  most  years,  in  our  area,  in  latter  April 
is  reached  the  height  of  spring  migration.  On  they 
come,  in  bright  sunny  days  or  cloudy  ones,  under 
starry  skies  and  moonlit  nights  or  in  dusky  moon- 
less nights,  millions  of  birds  are  winging  their  way 
northward — and  next  autumn,  it  will  be  south- 
ward. 

But  oh,  in  spring,  in  the  North  especially,  what 
the  return  of  the  birds  mean,  and  then  indeed  does 
the  heart  cry  out,  "Robin's  come!" 

(The  November  and  December  1971  issues  of 
WILDLIFE  carried  much  of  the  story  of  migration, 
featuring  mainly  "the  return  of  the  waterfowl  in 
the  fall."  For  details  of  the  dynamics  of  migration, 
we  suggest  you  read  those  back  numbers.  Remem- 
ber how  I  am  always  suggesting  filing  this  mag- 
azine— as  well  as  National  Geographic,  Audubon, 
National  Wilctlife.  Their  articles,  no  matter  how 
old,  are  of  continuous  interest.) 

This  time  we  are  featuring  migration  northward, 
especially  of  the  Passerines,  more  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  songbirds. 

What  is  the  instinct  that  drives  certain  species  of 
birds  to  return  to  their  old  homing  grounds?  In 
spring,  as  days  lengthen  and  hours  of  sunlight  in- 
crease, the  urge  to  mate,  to  build  nests  and  rear 
their  young  is  upon  them,  and  they  seem  to  want 
to  return  to  their  ancestral  homes.  One  of  the  first 
of  returning  birds  in  the  Raleigh  area  is  the 
familiar  chipping  sparrow — probably  the  most 
loved  of  the  sparrow  tribe.  Another  early  bird  to 
be  looked  for  is  the  colorful,  but  less  common 
yellow-throated  warbler,  with  us  a  "summer  resi- 
dent east  of  the  mountains.  Sometimes  both  birds 
are  seen  and  heard  throughout  much  of  March."* 

Always  one  of  the  thrills — and  goals — is  the  first 
sight  of  the  ruby-throated  hummingbird.  (One 
year  my  first  was  on  April  5th,  in  Duke  Gardens). 
How  welcome  is  that  tiny  iridescent  bit  of  feath- 
ers, with  long,  needle-like  bill,  all  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  thumb! 
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Watching  it  one  senses  anew  the  awe  and 
mystery — and  courage  and  dangers — of  migration. 
In  all  probability  ruby-throat  arrived  from  Central 
or  South  America  (though  a  few  do  remain  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  throughout  the  winter).  Many  crossed' 
the  400-500  miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  one  , 
flight,  doubtless  by  night. 

Why  night?  Many  small  birds,  as  warblers  do, 
fly  by  night.  Food  is  probably  the  greatest  factor 
involving  reasons  for  night  flying.  A  bird's  meta- 
bolism is  extremely  high,  and  birds  that  cannot 
feed  as  they  fly  (as  do  many  of  the  swallows, 
swifts,  nighthawks  and  such)  will  have  empty 
stomachs  after  long  trips.  If  the  flight  ends  at 
dusk  little  or  no  time  is  left  for  feeding  before  • 
nightfall.  If,  instead,  they  fly  by  night  and  arrive 
in  the  early  morning  they  can  rest  a  bit,  then  feed 
and  rest  intermittently  during  the  day.  Thus  one 
can  see  how  extremely  important  this  would  be, 
especially  when  birds  cross  large  bodies  of  water 
as  the  Gulf.  "A  number  of  North  American  war- 
blers cross  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  its  widest  point — 
a  real  challenge."*** 

According  to  Roger  Tory  Peterson:  "In  the 
spring  the  big  waves  from  the  Tropics  to  Canada 
are  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  along  the  Ap- 
palachian ridges  flyways.  This  includes  the  myriads 
of  small  birds. 

But  not  all  birds  migrate  north  and  south,  or 
southeastward  and  northwestward.  East-west  mi- 
gration is  rather  common  in  some  species — as  the  ' 
evening  grosbeak,  whose  comings  are  irregular.  In 
1969  there  were  thousands  of  them  in  the  Vir- 
ginias and  Carolinas,  but  in  1970  a  very  scant  few 
were  reported.  In  early  winter  of  1971  and  on  into 
'72  the  grosbeaks  are  here  in  large  numbers  again. 
Why?  Is  it  a  question  of  food  scarcity  in  their 
normal  wintering  range  of  more  mid-central  states? 
Or  what? 

Another  interesting  migratory  route  is  that  of 
the  American  redstart,  one  of  the  tiny,  colorful  ' 
warblers.  The  male  is  black  above,  with  orange 
wing  and  tail  patches,  the  female  grayish-brown 
above,  with  yellow  patches,  both  easy  to  identify. 
A  common  summer  resident  in  much  of  the  state, 
and  in  the  mountains  up  to  2,300  feet,  it  is  more 
transient  in  the  far  eastern  part. 

Not  only  do  we  love  this  tiny  colorful  sprite,  but 
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The  migration  route  of  the  REDSTART  is  some  2,000  miles  from  east 
to  west.  Birds  may  cross  the  Gulf  at  any  point. 

the  redstart  has  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  in- 
teresting, breeding  ranges,  covering  much  of  the 
upper-middle  part  of  our  continent  and  "the  migra- 
tion route  is  some  2,000  miles  from  east  to  west — 
and  from  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Manitoba,  in  one 
area  even  reaching  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  Win- 
tering in  Central  and  South  America,  the  redstart 
seems  to  have  two  routes — and  may  cross  the  Gulf 
at  any  point."** 

Too,  the  cliff  swallow,  which  "breeds  in  Canada 
and  much  of  the  U.S.  except  the  South,  has  some 
east-west  migration  to  its  western  area,  then  when 
fall  comes,  the  western  ones  migrate  eastward  and 
through  U.S.  to  South  America." 

On  the  late  September  '71  field  trip  of  the  Caro- 
lina Bird  Club  to  Nags  Head  and  Outer  Banks,  on 
Sunday,  with  the  Ben  Smiths,  just  beyond  Duck 
(on  Currituck  Sound)  we  saw  some  3-4,000  cliff 
swallows  on  the  wires  and  flying  about.  Yet  not 
one  had  been  reported  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  the  Bird  Count!  Apparently  they  had  just  ar- 
rived. 

Among  land  birds  the  bobolink  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  "top  migrant"  sometimes  covering 
7,000  miles  or  more  between  far  northern  clover 
fields  of  Canada  and  wintering  grasslands  of 
Argentina.  During  migrations  the  bobolinks  may  be 
in  our  whole  state  from  mid-April  to  late  May,  and 

**  Mysteries  of  Migration.  Audubon  Nature  Bulletin,  George  Dock 


on  the  fall  flight  from  mid-August  to  mid-October. 

At  present  bobolinks  are  only  interesting  mi- 
grants, but  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  century 
when,  for  a  long  period  rice  was  a  flourishing  in- 
dustry along  the  lower  rivers  of  the  southeastern 
states,  they  were  known  as  "rice-birds" — and  were 
an  unmitigated  pest.  In  those  long-ago  years  what  a 
problem  they  were  to  both  Carolinas  during  their 
heyday  of  rice  cultivation.  Arriving  when  the  rice 
grains  were  in  the  "milkstage"  they  descended 
upon  the  fields  in  black  clouds. 

Sometimes  what  was  left  of  the  crop  was  hardly 
worth  harvesting. 

Many  species  are  only  part-migratory.  Thus  blue- 
birds and  many  blue  jays  which  breed  in  northern 
states  and  Canada  travel  southwards  and  mingle 
with  resident  bluebirds  and  bluejays  which  do  not 
migrate. 

Or  do  they?  Only  a  thorough  banding  study 
would  answer  that  question. 

So  many  migration  mysteries!  The  black-poll 
warbler  (in  our  whole  state  during  migration)  and 
the  cliff  swallow  (apparently  state-wide  during 
migration)  are  neighbors  in  South  America.  "But 
when  spring  comes  why  does  the  warbler  fly  across 
the  Caribbean  to  Florida  and  the  swallow  by  way 
of  Panama  and  Central  America  and  Mexico?  Why 
do  they  differ?  Is  food,  night  or  day  feeding,  the 
answer?" 

Briefly,  of  the  four  great  American  fly  ways  (now 
thousands  of  years  old)  one  follows  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  another  the  Mississippi  Valley,  a  3rd  through 
the  Great  Plains,  and  a  4th  along  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  are  more  important  fall  ones  for  waterfowl. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  great  majority 
of  North  American  species  of  birds  and  a  similar 
proportion  of  European  birds  migrate.  More  than 
a  third  of  all  the  world's  species  are  migratory  to 
some  degree,  thus  the  number  of  individuals  in- 
volved must  run  into  billions.  Interesting,  too,  is 
the  fact  that  migration  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  where  much  larger  land 
masses  are  covered  occasionally  with  ice  and  snow. 
A  considerable  number  of  Eurasian  and  North 
American  birds  cross  the  equator  to  spend  the 
winter  in  South  America  and  Africa,  but  few  land 
birds  of  the  latter  two  continents  reverse  the  pro- 
cess to  pass  their  nonbreeding  season  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere."* 

Among  southern  seabirds,  however,  there  are 
several  that  do  cross  the  equator  to  invade  north- 
ern oceans.  Wilson's  petrels  (Mother  Carey's  chic- 
kens) breed  in  the  Antarctic,  yet  are  summer 
travelers  north  to  Labrador — and  are  often  found 
off  our  Carolina  coasts  from  May  to  September. 

Migration  is  not  only  the  greatest  adventure  in 
such  birds'  lives,  but  is  a  great  risk.  "Hundreds  of 
millions  of  migrants  never  reach  their  destina- 
tions." So  many  hazards!  And  for  night  flyers,  fog 
can  be  a  great  problem. 

"Storms,  oceans,  desert  crossings,  artificial  ob- 
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stacles  created  by  mankind,  particularly  maritime 
and  aeronautical  beacons  and  ceilometers,  against 
which  blinded  migrants  often  crash  in  great  num- 
bers; high  buildings  and  radio  and  TV  transmitters 
take  their  toll. 

"Mass  mortality  is  sometimes  almost  unbeliev- 
able. Reits  (1954)  reports  from  500  to  1,000  mi- 
gratory Passerines  (chiefly  warblers)  were  killed 
between  11:30  P.M.  and  12:30  A.M.  (in  just  one 
hour!)  by  flying  against  the  doors  of  airplane 
hangers  .  .  .  Kemper  (1930)  estimated  at  20,000 
the  number  of  migrants  (especially  warblers) 
which  perished  in  a  single  night  during  the  autumn 
migrations  by  striking  against  a  television  tower 
30  feet  high,  30  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Wisconsin."* 

"Natural  catastrophes,  however,  far  outweigh 
such  man-made  dangers.  On  March  14-15,  1904, 
millions  of  Lapland  longspurs  (winter  stragglers 
with  us)  headed  for  their  summer  homes  in  the 
Arctic,  were  caught  in  a  sticky  snow  storm  in 
southwestern  Minnesota  and  northwestern  Iowa."* 

Migration  involves  many  different  elements  in 
ecology,  geography,  climate,  wind  and  waters,  food, 
glands.  More  has  been  said  and  written  about  mi- 
gration in  the  last  couple  decades  or  so  than  in  all 
the  past  centuries. 

It  is  of  interest  today  that  certain  birds  are  ex- 
tending their  range  northward.  "In  a  study  in 
Toronto,  twenty-three  cases  of  extension  of  ranges 
which  were  oriented  northward,  included  the 
mourning  dove,  black-billed  cuckoo,  mockingbird, 
eastern  meadowlark,  cowbird,  and  cardinal."  (Per- 
sonally; we  have  a  good  example  in  the  cardinal. 
In  the  early  twenties  my  visiting  sister-in-law,  who 
lived  on  the  Cornell  Campus,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  was 
thrilled  by  our  cardinals,  which  she  had  never 
seen  outside  of  a  zoo  or  aviary.  By  the  1940's  cardi- 
nals were  nesting  in  her  Ithaca  garden!) 

All  bird  watchers  are  familiar  with  the  north- 
ward extension  of  the  cattle  egret,  the  African 
egret  that  several  decades  ago,  had  somehow 
reached  South  America  (how?  not  even  ornitholo- 
gists are  agreed) — and  gradually  the  states,  and 
eventually  New  England  and  southern  Canada. 

As  for  the  past,  "After  the  ICE  AGES  a  number 
of  birds  of  tropical  origin  took  advantage  of  warm 
summer  weather  in  northern  countries  to  extend 
their  breeding  range.  Although  summer  conditions 
enabled  them  to  raise  their  young  and  find  ample 
food  in  the  Far  North,  autumn  forced  them  to 
return  to  their  ancestral  homes  .  .  .  Migration  of 
birds  of  the  northern  hemisphere  may  thus  have 
originated  in  the  alternations  of  seasons  during  in- 
terglacial  periods.  Areas  which  were  free  from  ice, 
habitable  at  least  part  of  the  year,  were  gradually 
settled  ...  As  new  regions  became  available,  vital 
competition  for  food  stimulated  expansion  as  a  pro- 
cess which,  among  species,  is  still  continuing."** 

Food — what  a  problem  it  can  be!  (In  the  Gala- 
pagos it  led  to  the  differentia  and  adaptations  of 
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bills  of  those  finches  which  started  Darwin  on  the 
idea  of  evolution.)  "In  the  nesting  season  the  vital 
problem  of  daily  food  supply  must  be  formidable 
for  mated  birds  with  young.  A  nest  with  4-8  birds 
means  each  parent  must  catch  3-5  times  its  own 
appalling  quota  of  insects.  Not  only  do  fledgelings 
eat  even  more  food  than  a  grown  bird,  but  the 
adult's  own  need  is  greater  in  the  breeding  season, 
because  of  its  intense  activity  in  feeding  and  pro- 
tecting its  young. 

"No  wonder  that  among  birds  where  only  one 
of  the  parents  feeds  the  nestlings  there  are  seldom 
more  than  two  eggs  in  a  brood."*** 

The  ruby-throated  hummingbird  is  an  example 
(never  but  two  eggs);  after  wooing  and  mating,  he 
wings  away  to  other  gay-flowered  ways,  leaving  his 
lady  to  build  the  nest,  incubate,  feed  and  rear  the 
young. 

Speed  and  Height 

Both  have  been  exaggerated  in  the  past.  "The 
altitude  at  which  most  birds  fly  on  their  migrations 
depends  somewhat  on  the  height  of  favoring  winds 
but  is  seldom  over  5,000  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
smaller  birds  seem  to  hold  below  1,000  feet,  as 
attested  by  the  numbers  killed  on  nocturnal  flights 
by  striking  lighthouses,  skyscrapers  and  monu- 
ments at  the  base  of  which  hundreds  of  birds  are 
sometimes  found  ...  On  the  other  hand,  mountain 
ranges  may  force  the  migrants  practically  into  the 
stratosphere.  Observers  on  the  Himalayas  have 
watched  cranes  and  storks  'flying  the  hump'  at 
heights  above  20,000  feet."*** 

Speed,  too,  has  been  exaggerated.  Granted,  some 
birds  do  fly  at  high  speed  (swifts  in  India  were 
clocked  from  171  to  200  miles  per  hour)  and  while 
it  is  estimated  that  night  flyers  can  possibly  aver- 
age 200-400  miles  a  night,  with  some  time  off  for 
rest  (if  there  is  any  place  to  land)  the  majority  do 
not  progress  far  in  a  single  night. 

"The  robin,  crow,  pelican  and  most  of  the  spar- 
rows fall  in  the  20-25  mile  per  hour  speed  bracket, 
while  the  canvasback,  wild  turkey,  hummingbirds, 
and  golden  eagle,  in  spite  of  their  differences  in 
other  respects,  share  a  capacity  for  flight  of  50 
miles  an  hour  or  better."*** 

But  it  is  generally  conceded  the  majority  of  birds 
may  take  weeks,  or  sometimes  months,  between 
their  winter  and  summer  homes.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated the  spring  advance  of  the  robin  averages 
only  about  13  miles  a  day  from,  say,  southern 
Louisiana  to  Manitoba.  However,  that  may  not 
mean  only  13  miles  a  day  for  our  Robin  Redbreast; 
he  may  have  several  leisurely  rest-stops  along  the 
way,  lingering  in  favored  ones. 

For  years,  at  Brookside,  we  invariably  had  a 
scarlet  tanager  linger  for  several  days  about  the 
small  streamlet  and  wild  tangle,  and  come  to  feed- 
ing-stations, and  sometimes  the  bird  bath.  Un- 
fortunately, we  were  no  longer  banding,  so  could 
not  tell  if  it  were  the  same  bird. 
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The  story  of  bird  travels  is  often  best 
told  by  banding  various  species.  This 
dove  was  trapped  and  a  numbered 
band  placed  on  its  leg.  When  the  band 
is  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wild- 
life Service,  information  on  its  jour- 
neys will  be  recorded. 


Not  all  birds,  of  course,  are  migrants,  nor  equip- 
ped to  make  long  flights.  Several  things  do  make 
it  possible  for  certain  birds  to  make  them — and 
also  make  it  impossible  for  certain  others.  Think  of 
a  purple  martin,  or  a  barn  swallow — with  stream- 
lined body,  and  long,  slender  wings  and  tail,  and 
ability  to  feed  during  flight. 

In  contrast,  think  of  the  plump,  round,  stocky 
body  of  bob-white.  Bob  can  make  a  quick,  whirling 
flight,  for  escape — for  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards 
— and  for  a  few  moments — but  could  not  sustain 
that  flight.  In  fact,  some  believe  Bob  may  never 
get  more  than  a  half-to-a  mile  from  his  home. 

Yet  another  aid  to  flight  is  that  a  bird's  skeleton 
is  very  compact,  much  more  so  than  our  own.  The 
bones  are  hollow;  the  heart  unusually  strong,  the 
lungs  wonderfully  developed  and  supplemented  by 
a  breathing  process  that  fills  practically  all  of  the 
bird's  body. 

Banding — Source  of  Much  Information 

Much  accurate  information  has  been  gained 
through  the  banding  of  birds.  (The  English,  as  do 
Europeans,  call  it  "ringing.")  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  supplies  the 
bands,  which  come  in  14  sizes,  from  that  for  a 
Canada  goose,  to  a  tiny  hummingbird.  A  serial 
number,  which  corresponds  to  the  number  in  the 
master  file  (at  Laurel,  Maryland)  where  the  infor- 
mation on  the  date  of  banding,  species,  age  of 
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bird,  name  of  bander  and  place  of  banding  and  so 
on,  is  kept.  People  finding  a  banded  dead  bird  are 
asked  to  mail  band  and  any  information  to  Wash- 
ington. If  on  a  recovered,  live  bird,  take  number, 
then  release  bird  and  report  any  information.  In 
return  you  will  receive  information  as  to  identity 
of  bird,  when  and  where  banded,  etc. 

"Americans  and  Canadians  use  the  same  bands 
and  rules,  for  many  of  our  birds  migrate  through 
both  countries."*  (A  wise  bit  of  cooperation.) 

When  WILD  SANCTUARIES  was  published 
(1968)  it  stated:  "In  1920,  since  the  banding  work 
was  taken  over  by  the  Biologist  Survey  (later  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service)  over  11  million  birds  of 
about  600  species  have  been  banded,  and  there  have 
been  about  one  million  returns.  About  60,000  are 
banded  every  year.  (The  U.S.S.R.  has  also  banded 
three  million  birds,  and  increases  the  score  by  more 
than  200,000  annually.) 

"Banding  is  giving  dependable  answers  to  the 
travel  routes  of  birds,  the  age  to  which  various 
species  live,  the  extreme  limits  of  their  northern 
and  southern  migratory  ranges,  and  the  extent  of 
east  and  west  flights  of  many  kinds  of  birds."** 

But — there  is  still  so  much  more  to  learn — much, 
perhaps,  that  we  will  never  learn  ...  as  the  origin 
of  the  instinct  to  migrate,  their  marvelous  sense  of 
direction  .  .  .  what  was  it,  in  our  days  of  banding, 
that  brought  back  ten  of  the  forty  white-throats  we 
had  banded,  to  our  garden? 

As  I  ended  before — it  is  just  a  part  of  the  my- 
stery and  wonder — and  at  times — almost  magic, 
of  migration.  ^ 
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Hot  Spot 

Of  considerable  interest  to  Tar  Heel  bass  fishermen  should  be  the  news 
that  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir  in  south-central  Wilkes  County  is  apparently  de- 
veloping into  a  largemouth  bass  hot  spot  this  spring.  A  13  pound,  2  ounce  beauty 
plus  several  around  the  6-pound  mark  have  been  reported  for  March  by  the  Dry 
Dock  Marina  on  the  Reservoir.  Check  with  Kenneth  Walsh,  838-5014,  Wilkesboro. 

Wildlife  Planting  Time 

For  more  small  game  next  fall,  now's  the  time  to  help  provide  suitable 
habitat  for  your  favorite  game  species.  Perennial  and  annual  seed  mixtures, 
shrub  lespedeza  seedlings  and  sericea  seed  are  available  free  of  charge  as  long 
as  the  limited  supply  lasts.  Applications  for  these  materials,  provided  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  are  available  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  field- 
men,  Wildlife  Biologists,  Wildlife  Protectors,  or  by  writing  "Game,"  Box  2919, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 

Turkey  Hunters  Take  Note 

When  you  kill  your  gobbler  during  the  upcoming  season  (April  22  through 
May  13)  we  hope  that  you'll  take  time  to  report  your  kill  to  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission by  dialing  toll-free  800-662-7366.  This  information  will  help  us  in 
better  turkey  management. 

Dates  Set  For  Hunting  Rule  Hearings 


Tarheel  hunters  will  once  again  get  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
desires  concerning  hunting  regulations  for  the  1972-73  upland  game  hunting 
seasons  and  for  trapping.  Here  is  the  schedule: 


May  2, 

1972 

District  9 

Sylva 

Jackson  County  Community 

Service  Center 

7  :30  p.m. 

May  3, 

1972 

District  8 

Morganton 

Western  Piedmont 
Community  College 

7:30p.m. 

May  4, 

1972 

District  7 

Yadkinville 

Courthouse 

7:30  p.m. 

May  5, 

1972 

District  6 

Albemarle 

Courthouse 

7:30  p.m. 

May  8, 

1972 

District  5 

Graham 

Courthouse 

7:30  p.m. 

May  9, 

1972 

District  4 

Elizabethtown 

Courthouse 

7:30  p.m. 

May  10, 

1972 

District  3 

Rocky  Mount 

Oity  Court  Room 

7:30p.m. 

May  11, 

1972 

District  2 

New  Bern 

Courthouse 

7:30  plm. 

May  12, 

1972 

District  1 

Edenton 

Courthouse 

7:30  p.m. 
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The  Division  of  State  Parks 
in  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  and  Economic 
Resources  has  undertaken  a  sur- 
vey to  identify  and  catalog  nat- 
ural areas  in  the  State  which 
have  important  or  unique  scien- 
tific and  educational  significance 
worthy  of  permanent  preserva- 
tion. The  inventory  is  aimed  at 
locating: 

•  Good  examples  of  plant  com- 
munities, forest  types,  and 
biotic  habitats  which  illustrate 
the  range  and  diversity  of  the 
State's  natural  environment; 

•  Sites  supporting  vanishing, 
rare,  or  restricted  species  of 
plants  and  animals; 

•  Land  forms,  hydrological  fea- 
tures, and  geological  features 
of  unusual  ecological  or 
aesthetic  interest. 

Identification  of  potential  recre- 
ation areas  is  not  within  the 
scope  or  purpose  of  the  project. 

The  inventory  is  the  first  com- 
prehensive, study  of  its  kind  for 
North  Carolina  and  is  intended 
to  provide  the  necessary  specific 
information  on  which  to  base 
priorities  for  a  protection  and 
preservation  program.  Some  of 
the  areas  identified  will  likely 
be  designated  for  future  inclusion 
in  a  system  of  State  Natural 
Areas.  Others  can  be  protected 
through  the  efforts  of  private 
conservation  organizations  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  public 
agencies  at  the  municipal,  county 
and  federal  levels. 

The  basic  information  for  the 
inventory  is  being  gathered  by 
teams  of  students  from  11  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the 
State,  recruited  and  supervised 


by  faculty  advisors  who  arrange 
academic  credit  for  the  work. 
The  overall  study  is  being  di- 
rected and  coordinated  by  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of  State 
Parks. 

The  program  has  been  fully 
organized  and  is  well  underway 
with  initial  support  from  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  and  Eco- 
nomic Resources. 

The  project  coordinator  is  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Teulings,  who  joined 
the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
State  Parks  in  January,  1971,  to 
organize  the  Natural  Areas  In- 
ventory. Dr.  Teulings  came  to 
the  Division  after  9  years  of  re- 
search and  engineering  experi- 
ence in  industry.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Conservation 
Council  of  North  Carolina  and 
has  had  a  long-standing  interest 
in  protection  and  preservation 
of  natural  areas  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  wildlife. 

Spotted  Skunk 

Dear  Sir: 

Can  you  conveniently  tell  me — or 
perhaps  pass  this  on  to  someone  who 
can — how  high  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  the  spotted  skunk  (Spilo- 
gale  putorius)  lives?  Does  its  range 
extend  into  what  would  be  consider- 
ed a  northern  life  zone? 

Pardon  the  intrusion  on  your  time, 
and  thank  you  for  any  information. 

Wallace  Obaugh 
Hinton,  Virginia 

There  are  13  species  and  sub- 
species of  the  spotted  skunk 
(Genus  Spilogale)  in  North 
America.  The  one  in  the  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina area  ranges 
throughout  the  mountains  and 
into  the  foothills  of  Va.,  W.  Va., 
N.C.,  S.C.,  Ga.,  plus  most  of  Ala- 


bama— clear  to  N.E.  Florida. 
See:  Anthony;  Field  Book  of 
North  American  mammals.  Con- 
sidered a  northern  life  zone  only 
on  upper  mountains  elevations, 
but  that's  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Rod  Amundson. 

"Poke  Sallet" 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  article  "Pokeweed,  Food  for 
Wildlife,"  in  the  October  issue  was 
very  interesting.  Ever  since  I  can 
remember  we  could  hardly  wait  in 
the  spring  to  go  scouting  for  the 
young  sprouts  to  gather  for  a  meal 
(delicious).  We  cooked  them  as  other 
greens  and  then  scrambled  eggs  with 
them.  Poke  "sallet"  may  also  be 
frozen  after  cooking  (egg  omitted). 

Some  people  use  pokeberry  wine 
as  a  medicine  for  arthritis,  but  I 
have  never  tried  this. 

Mrs.  R.  Lovingwood, 
Sherrils  Ford 

Big  Fish 

That's  what  anglers  entering  the 
Second  Annual  Northeastern  North 
Carolina  Bass  and  Rockfish  Tourna- 
ment will  be  looking  for.  And  they'll 
find  'em,  along  with  some  fancy 
prizes  well  worth  the  pleasant  fish- 
ing trip  May  13  and  14.  The  Roanoke 
Rapids  Jaycees  have  planned  a  great 
two  days  for  fishermen  on  Gaston 
Lake,  Roanoke  Rapids  Lake  and  the 
Roanoke  River,  and  now's  the  time 
to  drop  them  a  line  for  details.  Write: 
Dave  Lamb,  Tournament  Chairman, 
P.O.  Box  492,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 
27870 

Shikepoke  or  Not? 

Dear  Sir: 

When  I  lived  on  a  farm  for  many, 
many  years  in  Stokes  County,  I 
would  often  cross  a  small  stream  on 
the  farm  where  a  cranelike  bird, 
but  much  smaller  than  a  crane, 
would  fly  up  and  away.  This  bird 
was  a  kind  of  gray  or  slate  color;  its 
body  was  about  the  size  of  a  crow, 
but  its  neck  and  legs  were  very 
much  longer  than  a  crow's,  and  I 
always  thought  it  was  the  leanest 
creature  that  I  ever  saw.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  solitary  bird,  as  I  don't  ever 
remember  seeing  more  than  one  at  a 
time.  The  old  folks  called  it  a  shike- 
poke, but  I've  never  been  able  to 
find  a  bird  by  this  name  in  the  dic- 
tionary, bird  books  or  anywhere  else. 

Could  you  tell  me  if  shikepoke  is 
its  true  name?  I've  always  had  my 
doubts  about  this  being  its  name. 

Robah  C.  Gentry 
Winston-Salem 
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According  to  Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary  the 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  bird 
you  described  is  "shitepoke," 
rather  than  "shikepoke."  The 
word  names  any  of  several 
species  of  small  herons.  The 
dictionary  definition  may  give 
you  a  clue  as  to  how  these  birds 
came  by  their  name. 

Trash  Fish? 

Dear  Sir: 

Some  months  ago  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  your  fine  magazine  and  described 
the  fastest  and  most  effective  meth: 
od  of  cleaning  puffers.  Many  people 
read  the  article  because  I  have  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  correspondence  from 
would-be  puffer  eaters.  But  appar- 
ently many  more  "sportsmen"  did 
not  read  the  article.  The  reason  for 
this  statement  is  because  literally 
clusters  of  puffers  can  be  seen  daily 
on  fishing  piers,  strewn  along  beach- 
es, or  anywhere  sportfishers  are 
found. 

Is  there  a  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Fish?  If  not,  there 
should  be!  In  the  first  place,  puffers 
are  NOT  trash  fish  as  any  real  fish- 
erman worth  his  bait  knows.  And  in 
the  second  place,  even  if  puffers 
were  unworthy  to  the  palate, 
shouldn't  they  be  released  alive?  The 
old  philosophy  that  released  un- 
desirables will  get  back  on  the  hook 
again  may  occasionally  be  true.  But 
is  the  fisherman  going  to  reduce  the 
large  number  of  "trash  fish"  by  not 
turning  loose  a  few  dozen?  I  hardly 
think  so.  Also,  What  about  the  small 
child  who  sees  the  scores  of  puffers 
left  out  of  the  water?  Will  he  not 
instantly  develop  a  bad  taste  in  his 
mouth  for  ALL  fishermen? 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  a  shame  that  every  fisherman 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
a  few  passages  from  one  of  Bob 
Ruark's  books  dealing  with  sports- 
manship. 

R.  Wayne  Gray, 
Nags  Head,  N.  C. 

British  Point 

Dear  Sir: 

Thanks  to  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  W.  T.  Greene,  Elm 
City,  I  receive  a  copy  of  your 
excellent  magazine  every  month. 
Which  good  is  done  I'm  sure  by 
such  exchanges. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the 
photography  of  page  25,  July, 
1971,  and  its  text. 

It  would  seem  to  me  (and  I 
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may  be  quoting  out  of  context) 
a  harsh  law. 

I  would  give  just  a  few  reasons. 

My  experience  of  taxidermists 
in  England  is  that  their  birds  of 
prey — and  particularly  owls  are 
mostly  casualties  particularly 
with  vehicles  and  wires.  Often 
they  are  of  course  too  badly 
bruised  to  be  mounted,  but  if 
they  are  suitable  are  fine  for  the 
chance  to  study  them  in  their 
habitat. 

Here  in  England  you  require 
a  license  before  you  are  allowed 
to  take  a  young  bird  from  a  nest 
and  these  are  obtained  at  na- 
tional level. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  In- 
ternational Conservation  Con- 
gress last  year  Britain  was  con- 
gratulated on  the  way  its  Field 
Sports  are  conducted  to  preserve 
the  countryside  and  its  fauna — 
and  we  practice  falconry. 

May  I  give  a  personal  example. 

Last  May  a  Kingfisher  crashed 
into  a  window  in  the  center  of  in- 
dustrial Sheffield  and  broke  its 
neck.  A  local  taxidermist  was 
able  to  mount  it  for  me  and  since, 
I  have  lent  it  out  to  schools,  etc. 
for  study  of  this  rare  bird.  Should 
this  have  been  a  hawk  or  owl, 
under  your  law,  this  would  have 
been  illegal. 

I  realize  that  some  people  of 
course  do  things  for  other  than 
charitable  reasons,  but  feel  that, 
as  in  England,  license  should  be 
given  in  approved  cases. 
Yours  faithfully, 
G.  Clayton, 

Sheffield,  Yorks,  England 
Illegal 

Dear  Sir: 

Recently  I  have  acquired  a 
fond  and  growing  interest  in 
hawks  and  falcons.  I  have  seen 
many  around  my  home  (Cam- 
den) during  the  winter  but  have 
never  paid  much  attention  to 
them  until  now.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  would  like  to  solicit 
your  aid  in  giving  me  some  much 
needed  information.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  laws  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  govern  falconry,  or 
hawking.  Where  may  I  obtain 
them?  And  at  what  prices?  Is  it 
legal  to  take  young  hawks  from 


their  nests?  Also  could  you  in- 
form me  of  the  species  that  fre- 
quent our  state? 

Your  promptness  would  be  ap- 
preciated. Thank  you  for  your 
time. 

Sincerely, 

John  Ferebee,  Raleigh 
But  Be  Careful! 

Dear  Sir: 

I  enjoyed  very  much  Mr. 
Michael  Godfrey's  article  on  Poke 
Weed.  However,  although  it 
wasn't  stated,  poke  weed  berry 
is  considered  to  be  poisonous.  I 
recall  very  well  early  in  my  prac- 
tice having  had  several  children 
who  ingested  an  unknown  quan- 
tity of  poke  weed  berries,  and  we 
called  the  Poison  Control  Center 
at  Duke  and  were  advised  to 
either  lavage  the  child's  stomach 
or  produce  emesis.  In  addition, 
in  Mr.  Hardin's  book  on  "Poison- 
ous Plants  of  North  Carolina," 
the  poke  berry  is  listed  as  toxic 
to  humans. 

Sincerely, 

H.  B.  Kornegay,  Sr.,  M.D. 
Mount  Olive 

The  Unaware  Philosopher 

//  you  want  to  howl 

just  study  the  owl 

he's  a  funny  bird  you  see. 

He  won't  purr  like  a  kitten 

and  is  usually  found  sittin 

and  he  never  goes  to  sea. 

He  wont  give  a  hoot 

or  stir  a  tree's  root 

due  to  his  popularity. 

Although  he  is  bright 

he  shines  mostly  at  night 

not  knowing  how  clever  is  he. 

Unaware  beneath  a  feathery  guise 

that  he  is  famous  for  being  so  wise. 

Grace  Oliphant 
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The  annual  convention  of  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  in  Char- 
lotte in  February,  was  addressed  brief- 
ly by  Wildlife  Commission  Executive 
Director  Clyde  Patton.  At  right  is  Fred 
Dorsey,  outgoing  Federation  President. 
Macy  Hoyle  (left)  of  Smithfield,  is  the 
newly  elected  President.  Turner  Battle 
was  reelected  Executive  Director  of  the 
Federation. 
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WILDLIFE  PORTRAIT  SERIES  No.  2  is  available  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents 
for  $2.50  a  set.  There  are  10  beautiful  14"  x  17"  color  reproductions  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  sport  fish,  paintings  done  by  Bob  Hines,  well-known  illustrator  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  This  is  a  tremendous  buy. 
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Says  Who?? 


Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  who  owns  what 
along  our  Tar  Heel  coast.  But  it  may  indeed  be  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  sea  that  are  the  true 
final  possessors  of  this  world  of  sand  and  sea  and 
marsh. 
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The  vast  family  of  sunfishes 
which  covers  a  dozen  toothsome 
panfish  and  even  the  large  and 
smallmouth  bass,  has  one  or 
two  "black  sheep"  amongst  the 
limbs  of  the  family  tree.  Al- 
though the  black  crappie  is  in- 
deed a  favorite  fish  of  Tar 
Heel  anglers,  he  really  isn't 
much  of  a  fighter,  and  often 
over-populates  his  pond  habitat. 
But  he's  here  to  stay.  Painting 
by  Duane  Raver. 


LOVE  CAN  KILL 


by  Betty  R.  Ford 
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W#EY,  Mommie!  Look  what  I  found!!" 
Held  carefully  between  two  dirt-stained  hands  is 
the  victim  of  a  child's  latest  help-to-misplaced-wild- 
babies. 

How  many  times  has  compassion  for  baby  wild- 
life resulted  in  their  deaths?  Children  have  a 
natural  affinity  for  small  things  but  often  innocent- 
ly harm  them  through  ignorance  or  neglect.  They, 
as  well  as  adults,  must  be  taught  proper  care  for 
these  responsibilities. 

Is  this  little  creature  in  immediate  danger?  is  the 
first  question  you  should  ask  upon  finding  a  baby. 
Is  there  a  cat  or  wild  animal  lurking  near  that  will 
harm  him?  Is  he  too  near,  or  in,  heavy  traffic?  Can 
the  danger  be  moved  to  another  area,  thus  pre- 
venting taking  the  baby  away  from  his  mother? 
A  small  bird  which  has  fallen  out  of  the  nest  should 
not  be  moved  unless  there  is  danger  present.  His 
mother  will  find  him  if  she  is  near  and  will  take 
care  of  him. 

Second,  does  he  really  need  help?  Is  it  injured? 
If  it  has  been  hit  by  an  automobile,  it  may  only  be 
temporarily  stunned  and  recover  quickly  or  it  may 
have  serious  internal  injuries  about  which  you  can 
do  nothing.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  home,  it  is 
best  to  make  him  comfortable  in  a  quiet,  darkened 
place.  All  wild  animals  have  an  inborn  fear  of 
humans  and  may  hurt  themselves  trying  to  escape, 
probably  compounding  already  severe  injuries.  And 
remember,  you  may  be  breaking  the  law  by  taking 
protected  game  animals. 

Before  you  touch  the  animal,  whether  injured 
or  very  young,  consider  the  responsibility  involved 
in  taking  it  home.  Do  you  know  its  natural  needs, 
have  the  necessary  time,  equipment  and  knowledge 
for  its  care?  Are  you  certain  that  it  would  be  better 
off  with  you  than  left  where  it  is?  Can  you  obtain  a 
permit  to  keep  it? 

Many  small  animals  seen  by  themselves  in  the 
woods  or  along  a  road  are  quite  capable  of  caring 
for  themselves.  Animals  old  enough  to  follow 
mother  through  the  woods  are  usually  old  enough 
to  obtain  food  for  themselves.  Baby  opossums  in 
the  pouch  of  a  dead  mother  usually  need  help, 
young  birds  with  feathers  usually  do  not. 

Some  animals  and  reptiles  should  not  be  brought 
home  by  small  children  or  where  children  may 
handle  them.  Poisonous  snakes  and  lizards  may 
endanger  the  members  of  the  family  that  wish  to 
help  them.  Even  as  baby  deer  often  inflict  severe 
cuts  with  their  small  hooves,  most  wildlife  have 
defense  mechanisms  that,  when  triggered,  are 
dangerous  to  small  victims.  Many  birds  and  mam- 
mals are  carriers  of  diseases  which  are  transmit- 


How  can  anyone  pass  up  such  a  loving  creature  as  a 
baby  deer,  particularly  one  which  has  been  "abandon- 
ed" by  its  parents?  You  may  be  asking  for  all  kinds 
of  trouble,  legal  and  otherwise,  when  you  try  to  raise 
young  wildlife. 


tible  to  humans,  and  are  sometimes  fatal. 

No  matter  how  long  your  wild  friend  is  around 
humans,  they  still  will  scare  him  at  times  and  in 
numbers.  Loud  noises  and  overhandling  can  make 
him  nervous  and  affect  his  eating  and  sleeping 
habits. 

He  may  bite  in  fear  or  in  playfulness.  Playing 
too  rough  can  be  ruinous.  Don't  raise  a  Franken- 
stein! His  only  end  can  be  a  merciful  death  by  a 
veterinarian. 

He  may  become  dependent  on  you  for  his  food 
and  shelter  and  not  learn  to  care  for  himself.  To 
replace  him  in  the  woods  would  lead  to  his  event- 
ual starvation. 

He  might  die.  No  matter  how  much  care  and 
consideration  you  may  give,  many  small  creatures 
die  even  after  seemingly  thriving.  He  is  not  in  his 
natural  environment  and  he  knows  it.  Wild  animals 
were  born  to  be  free.  A  cage  has  walls  that  pro- 
hibit their  movements  and  destroy  their  desire  to 
live.  The  mental  health  of  animals  is  a  field  of 
limited  knowledge  but  the  discouragement  and  dis- 
arrangement of  their  normal  pattern  of  living  has 
proved  to  be  the  death  of  many  small  animals. 

Now  that  you  have  ascertained  that  the  small 
creature  is  definitely  in  trouble,  not  dangerous, 
and  shows  no  signs  of  illness,  take  him  home. 
Notify  a  wildlife  protector  that  you  have  it  and 
ask  what  steps  are  necessary  to  keep  it. 

First  you  must  have  housing  for  the  newest 
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Generally  speaking,  wildlife 
should  be  left  in  the  woods. 
Rearing  young  wild  things  is 
very  difficult  .  .  .  and  may  be 
illegal. 


Injured  animals,  particularly  those  of  the  wild,  require  medical 
care  that  is  almost  impossible  to  administer.  Get  the  best 
advice  you  can  find  before  you  try.  Most  wild  things  are  far 
from  helpless,  but  do  need  protection  during1  their  early  weeks. 

family  member.  What  are  his  natural  require- 
ments? He  should  have  ample  room  in  which  to 
exercise,  a  nest  in  which  to  sleep,  preferably  dark 
with  some  soft  material  for  a  bed — shredded  news- 
paper will  allow  him  to  arrange  his  nest  to  suit 
himself.  All  animals  are  naturally  clean.  Maintain 
an  eating  area  away  from  his  bed  with  fresh  water 
constantly  within  his  reach.  Varied-sized  measur- 
ing cups  are  fine  water  pans  and  will  fasten  with 
wire  to  the  cage  to  prevent  turning  over.  If  the 
baby  is  very  small,  a  light  bulb  or  heating  pad  will 
keep  him  warm.  Careful,  that  it  cannot  burn  him, 
overheat  him  or  start  a  fire. 

Foods  for  a  partially  grown  animal  would  be 
that  of  his  environment.  Research  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  his  needs  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Try  the  FIELD  BOOK  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
by  E.  Laurence  Palmer,  for  the  specific  classifica- 
tion of  your  wild  one,  then  take  the  information 
and  expand  it  from  other  sources  in  your  local 
library. 

Remember  that  the  nutritive  needs  of  wildlife 
must  resemble  those  of  their  natural  environment. 
Birds  do  not  eat  bread,  milk  or  cooked  meats.  Their 
systems  are  not  geared  to  digest  these  unnatural 
items.  Their  usual  fare  is  worms,  insects,  spiders 
and  seeds,  which  can  be  supplemented  by  you  with 
raw  hamburger. 

For  very  small  mammals,  several  formulas  have 
been  used  successfully.  Milk  should  be  offered 


every  two  hours  during  the  day,  and  a  night  feed- 
ing will  help  the  baby  to  thrive. 

From  the  booklet  "First  Aid  and  Care  of  Small 
Animals",  by  Ernest  P.  Walker,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  National  Zoological  Park  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, published  by  The  Animal  Welfare  Institute 
(1955),  are  two  formulas  which  have  been  par- 
ticularly satisfactory: 

2  ounces  homogenized  milk  diluted  with 
1  ounce  of  water 

or 

3  ounces  cow's  milk  from  which  about  one-half 

of  the  cream  has  been  removed 
1  teaspoon  raw  egg  yolk 

4  drops  of  Jeculin 

1  drop  Navitol  or  Viosterol 
1/4  teaspoon  calcium  gluconate 
Stir  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Keep  in  refrigera- 
tor. Warm  to  body  temperature  the  small  amount 
needed  for  each  feeding. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  how  long  your  baby  will 
depend  on  milk,  offer  him  solid  food  along  with  his 
milk  occasionally.  Continue  with  the  milk  as  long 
as  he  will  take  it.  He  knows  best  his  nutrition  re- 
quirements. 

Always  remember,  he  is  wild.  He  will  never  be  a 
pet  like  the  cat  or  dog.  Special  care  must  be  taken 
with  him.  Make  sure  you  are  ready  for  the  re- 
sponsibility— before  you  touch. 

Love,  without  knowledge,  can  kill!  ^ 
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White  bass  seldom  reach  four  pounds,  and  the  average  size  is 
far  less,  something:  in  the  vicinity  of  these  14-inchers.  Fontana 
Reservoir  (below)  is  a  good  spot  to  try  these  vacation  bass. 


Vacation  Bass 


by  Bob  Gooch 

Troy,  Virginia 
Photos  by  the  Author 


F 


OR  years  the  so-called  black 
bass — the  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth — have  been  tagged  the 
"vacation  fish." 

Generally,  this  label  can  be 
attributed  to  their  availability 
during  July  and  August,  the  va- 
cation months  for  most  Amer- 
icans. In  the  old  days — during 
the  era  of  closed  fishing  seasons 
— June  was  a  popular  month  in 
which  to  open  the  bass  season. 
And  from  "opening  day"  until 
freeze-up  time,  bass  fishermen 
were  in  their  hey-day.  Most  of 
the  action  was  concentrated  in 
the  summer  months. 

Both  the  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  are  still  popular  a- 
mong  vacationing  anglers,  but 
another  bass  of  another  breed 
bids  well  to  steal  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  anglers  who  flock 
to  the  huge  reservoirs  in  July 
and  August.  This  brash  fellow  is 
the  white  bass.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  true  bass  family  that  also 
includes  the  striped  bass  and 


white  perch,  both  well-establish- 
ed North  Carolina  game  fish.  Too 
often  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth  bass  lurking  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  big  reservoirs 
baffle  the  vacationing  angler,  but 
this  need  not  be  the  case  with 
the  surface-feeding  white  bass. 

The  white  bass  is  a  handsome 
fellow.  Known  scientifically  as 
Morone  chrysops,  the  white  is  a 
silvery  colored  fish  with  dark, 
sometime  broken,  lines  running 
the  length  of  its  flanks.  While 
its  brilliant  color  and  lateral  lines 
tend  to  match  those  of  the  larger 
striper,  the  chunky  build  of  the 
white  bass  more  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  smaller  white 
perch.  As  is  true  of  all  the  basses, 
its  dorsal  fin  is  deeply  notched 
with  approximately  nine  sharp 
spines  in  front  of  the  indentation. 
Soft  rays  ride  the  fish's  back  aft 
of  the  notch. 

White  bass  are  not  big  fish.  A 
few  grow  to  three  or  four  pounds, 
but  the  average  fish  is  10  to  12 


inches  in  length  and  approxi- 
mately a  pound  in  weight.  They 
grow  rapidly,  but  do  not  lead 
long  lives.  Most  die  before  they 
are  4-years  old,  a  far  cry  from 
the  longevity  of  the  striped  bass 
and  white  perch,  both  of  which 
may  live  for  12  to  15  years  and 
in  rare  cases,  longer. 

When  you  consider  the  fact 
that  the  world  record  white  bass 
was  a  mere  5-pound,  2-ouncer, 
the  North  Carolina  record  of  4- 
pounds,  15-ounces,  is  a  highly 
respectable  one.  The  Tarheel 
lunker  was  caught  by  Leonard 
Williams,  the  well  known  Fon- 
tana Lake  fishing  guide.  Leonard 
landed  his  record  bass  in  big 
Fontana  Lake  on  July  22,  1966, 
a  busy  vacation  month  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  resort 
area. 

Unlike  the  white  perch  and 
striped  bass,  both  of  which  are 
at  home  in  either  salt  or  fresh 
water,  the  white  bass  is  strictly 
a  fresh- water  fish. 

Common  names  for  the  white 
bass  include  silver  bass  and 
striper,  both  of  which  are  highly 
descriptive. 

The  natural  and  original  range 
of  the  white  bass  included  the 
Great  Lakes  region  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  drainage  system. 
The  fish  are  still  popular  and 
abundant  in  these  areas,  but  they 
have  been  introduced  to  new 
waters  far  beyond  their  original 
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Big  strings  are  the  rule  for  spawning- 
run  white  bass,  and  even  during  the 
summer  months  when  you  find  one  fish, 
you  generally  find  a  bunch.  Small  jigs, 
which  you  can  make,  are  good  white 
bass  lures. 


homes — particularly  to  the  big 
reservoirs  across  the  southern 
half  of  the  United  States. 

The  fish  are  highly  prolific, 
spawn  "free"  (no  nest),  laying 
up  to  half  a  million  eggs  at 
spawning  time,  and  bringing  off 
population  explosions  under 
ideal  conditions.  Many  reservoirs 
seem  to  favor  their  growth,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  fed  by  fast 
streams  the  fish  can  ascend  dur- 
ing the  spring  spawning  season. 
A  number  of  North  Carolina  im- 
poundments such  as  Fontana 
Lake,  fit  this  pattern.  Like  the 
landlocked  striped  bass,  the 
white  promises  to  become  a  star 
of  the  reservoirs. 

The  white  bass  has  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  accept 
man's  management  of  its  destiny. 
The  fish  adapt  readily  to  life  in 
the  big  impoundments.  They  are 
not  only  big  water  fish,  but  also 
open  water  fish,  rarely  seeking 
cover.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
white  bass  in  the  new  reservoirs 
can  be  attributed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  suitable  forage  fish.  Both 
threadfin  and  gizzard  shad  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  shads 
too  are  very  prolific  and  the 
predatory  fish  are  needed  to  help 
control  their  numbers. 

While  the  white  bass  can 
spawn  successfully  over  shoals, 
gravel  bars,  rocky  reefs  or  un- 
derwater brush  in  shallow  water, 
the  fast  flowing  waters  of  feeder 


streams  are  preferred  for  the 
spring  spawning  runs. 

As  is  true  of  all  the  basses,  the 
whites  travel  in  schools  and 
move  around  a  lot.  They  eat  any 
kind  of  animal  life  of  suitable 
size  with  fresh-water  shrimp, 
crustaceans,  worms  and  insect 
larvae  among  their  favorite 
foods.  Minnows  and  other  small 
fish  are  a  favorite  food  of  the 
white  bass. 

The  food  value  of  the  white 
bass  was  established  years  ago  by 
commercial  fishermen  working 
in  the  Great  Lakes.  And  it  is  still 
a  popular  food  fish.  The  meat  is 
white  and  flaky  and  very  tasty. 

The  white  bass  is  no  tail-walk- 
ing acrobat,  but  it  hits  with  grit- 
ty determination  and  fights  stub- 
bornly— in  the  battle  style  of  the 
better  known  striped  bass. 

Record  producing  Fontana 
Lake  is  among  the  best  white 
bass  water  in  North  Carolina,  but 
Santeetlah  Reservoir,  also  in  the 
mountainous  western  tip  of  the 
state,  is  good  too.  Lake  Norman, 
the  hothole  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany impoundment  north  of 
Charlotte,  is  productive  in  both 
summer  and  winter.  Others  in- 
clude Mountain  Island,  Lake 
Wylie,  High  Rock  Lake,  Tucker- 
town,  Lake  Tillery,  Badin  Lake 
and  Blewett  Falls. 

Light  tackle  is  the  key  to 
sporty  white  bass  fishing.  Most 
anglers  use  open-face  spinning 


reels  and  medium  weight  rods. 
For  top  sport,  ultralight  spinning 
tackle — watch-size  reels,  light 
rods  and  two-  to  four-pound  test 
monofilament  is  recommended. 
These  fish  are  normally  caught 
in  open  water  and  the  angler  has 
plenty  of  room  to  wear  them  out 
— even  on  the  lightest  of  tackle. 

Electronic  fish  finders  are 
helpful  in  locating  schools  of  the 
nomadic  fish. 

The  white  bass  fishing  starts 
in  April  or  even  late  March  when 
the  fish  make  their  spawning 
runs  up  the  feeder  streams  early 
in  the  spring.  Anglers  line  the 
banks,  wade  and  fish  from  small 
boats,  casting  white  or  yellow 
jigs  to  the  hordes  of  fish.  Bait 
fishermen  use  small  minnows 
and  worms.  Full  stringers  are 
the  rule.  The  spawning  run  ends 
before  the  first  of  May  and  the 
fish  drift  back  into  deep  water 
where  anglers  troll  for  them  over 
submerged  sand  bars  and  in 
channels  or  bays.  Spinners  and 
other  small  lures  are  good.  Min- 
nows fished  deep  will  also  pro- 
duce. 

Fishing  the  "jumps"  is  pop- 
ular through  the  summer 
months.  This  is  the  more  popular 
vacation  method.  The  angler 
cruises  the  lake  in  a  fast  boat 
with  his  eyes  peeled  for  schools 
of  feeding  fish.  The  bass  locate 
a  school  of  bait  fish  and  tear  into 
them,  creating  a  boiling  surface 
disturbance  as  the  little  fish  leap 
in  their  frantic  efforts  to  escape. 
The  angler  casts  to  the  school 
until  it  sounds.  He  is  then  off  in 
search  of  another  "jump." 

Night  fishing  is  also  popular 
in  the  summer.  The  angler  an- 
chors his  boat  in  known  white 
bass  water  and  lashes  a  couple 
of  gasoline  lanterns  over  the 
bulwarks.  The  lights  attract  in- 
sects which  in  turn  attract  small 
fish.  The  white  bass  move  in  to 
feast  on  the  concentration  of 
small  fish  and  the  angler  is  wait- 
ing for  them.  Live  minnows  or 
jigs  bring  quick  results. 

Of  course  you  don't  have  to 
wait  until  vacation  to  fish  for 
white  bass!  Even  the  more  ded- 
icated year  'round  angler  will 
find  them  worthy  of  his  efforts. 
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Brighter  Yq^TOaifJSKh 


Dogwood      Showy  Lady  Slipper 


0  wonder  the  beauty  and 
abundance  of  the  native  flowers 
of  eastern  America  were  impres- 
sive to  the  early  explorers  and 
colonists.  Some  of  our  wild  flow- 
ers are  in  a  precarious  situation. 
Bog  conditions,  required  by 
many  shade-loving  flowers,  are 
being  destroyed  as  man  clears 
forests.  It  may  take  a  half  cen- 
tury or  more  before  a  forest  is 
suitable  again  for  them. 

When  did  I  learn  to  appreciate 
wild  flowers?  I  like  to  think  that 
it  was  in  the  early  years  of  my 
childhood  while  trotting  behind 
Daddy's  heels.  Being  "Daddy's 
Boy"  kept  me  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  I  would  jump  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  with  any  outside 
chores  even  hinted.  This  way  I 
got  to  explore  surrounding  ditch 
banks,  woodland  borders  and 
streams. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  beauti- 


ful bouquet  my  father  brought  to 
my  mother  (for  her  Mother's 
Day  gift)  on  that  gorgeous  May 
Sunday.  He  broke  blooms  from 
the  tulip  and  sweet  Bay  trees, 
added  some  swamp  roses,  pitcher 
plants  and  an  atamasco  lily.  Due 
to  Daddy's  admiration  for  that 
lily,  he  transplanted  some  of 
them  to  a  damp  spot  in  the  back- 
yard. That  little  perennial  still 
blooms  erect  flowers  about  three 
inches  long  and  they  rapidly 
change  from  pure  white  to  pink 
as  they  mature.  These  plants  are 
present  also  in  a  few  western 
counties,  where  their  Indian 
name  "Cullowhee"  was  given  to 
one  of  our  western  towns. 

Farmers  now  control  weed 
growth  on  tobacco  beds  with 
fumigants.  When  I  was  a  young 
girl,  we  got  on  all  fours  and 
pulled  weeds  from  among  the  to- 
bacco plants.  This  was  done  in 


the  early  spring  and  if  you  look- 
ed carefully  you  could  find  dwarf 
iris,  wild  ginger,  liverwort,  field 
pansy  and  birdfoot  violets  bloom- 
ing all  along  the  route.  The  ditch 
banks  were  covered  with  Sorrel 
( sour- weed ) ,  blackberry,  five- 
finger,  toadflax  and  the  tulip, 
sweet  bay,  dogwood  and  crab- 
apple  trees  were  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed. 

Daddy  taught  me  to  whittle 
away  the  rind  of  a  maypop,  leav- 
ing a  handle,  scrape  out  the 
seeds  and  create  a  little  basket. 
This  melon-shaped,  edible  fruit 
will  "pop"  if  mashed.  The  pur- 
ple-fringed part,  minus  one 
stigma,  became  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican lady  with  a  straw  hat.  Then 
Daddy  would  pinch  off  the  straw 
hat,  two  stamens,  and  have  a 
little  boy  holding  bananas.  This 
act  still  holds  my  boys  spell- 
bound. 
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Some  of  our  wild  flowers  are  abundant,  like  the  flowering  dog- 
wood, (far  left),  but  others  are  quite  rare  like  the  yellow  lady 
slipper  (left).  The  mayapple,  or  may  pop,  pushes  its  way 
through  the  winter  leaves  and  carpets  some  woodland  floors 
by  late  April. 


This  summer  while  picking 
blueberries  and  huckleberries  my 
boys  and  I  enjoyed  identifying 
the  numerous  wild  flowers  in  our 
area:  yellow-eyed  grass,  meadow 
beauty,  yellow  milkwort  and  yel- 
low fringed  orchis. 

October  claims  a  few  fail  flow- 
ers: goldenrod,  sneezeweed,  tick- 
seed  sunflower,  joe-pye-weed, 
lobelia,  gerardia,  primrose,  day- 
flower,  pinkweed  and  the  yel- 
low milkwort.  The  pods  of  the 
milkweed  open  and  reveal  their 
shining  hair.  When  walking 
through  the  fields,  seeds  cling  to 
your  clothes.  The  pokeweed  still 
has  clusters  of  dark  berries  hang- 
ing from  its  crimson-red  stalks. 
The  leaves  of  the  witchhazel 
shrub  develop  in  the  spring, 
while  the  blooms  appear  on  the 
naked  branches  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  The  dogwood  is  bright 
with  scarlet  berries.  The  great 
event  of  autumn  is  the  change 
in  the  foliage  colors.  These  bril- 
lant  hues  of  autumn  are  seen 
one  day;  and  a  few  days  later, 
they  are  dull  russet  and  brown. 

There  is  still  a  chance  that  we 
will  find  an  occasional  flower  in 
November.  The  dandelion  flow- 
ers and  goes  to  seed  from  earliest 
spring  throughout  the  whole 
summer  and  fall.  The  cattails 
lose  their  wooly  seeds.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  will  lose  nearly  all 
their  leaves  and  some  insects 
hibernate.  Oaks,  the  last  to  get 
and  lose  their  foliage,  still  hold 
on  to  a  few  of  their  brown  and 
wrinkled  leaves.  The  balls  of  the 
sweet  gum  cover  the  ground 
while  those  of  the  sycamore  are 
still  dangling  from  the  branches. 
Empty  husks  are  seen  under  the 
hickories  and  the  tulip  tree  still 
has  its  scaly  fruits.  But  nearly 
all  the  mosses  remain  fresh  and 
green  during  the  winter.  With 
the  leaves  gone  you  can  discover 
nests,  which  have  been  hidden 
during  the  summer.  American 
holly  and  wintergreen  with  their 
cluster  of  red  berries  will  grow 
more  beautiful  as  the  winter 
progresses.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  these  inactive 
seeds,  roots,  stems  and  bare 
branches  will  burst  into  life  with 
the  coming  of  spring.  ^ 
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The  brown  trillium  (above  left)  with  its  russet  blossoms  and 
mottled  leaves  helps  make  spring  official.  The  dutchman's 
breeches  (right)  is  a  picturesque  name  for  this  bright  white 
flower  of  late  spring.  A  unique  leaf  form  and  dark  red  root 
juices  are  characteristic  of  the  bloodroot. 


When  Spring  Comes, 
Can  Robin  Be  Far  Behind? 

^^HERE  are  days  that  call  for 
nothing  more  complicated  than  a 
cane  pole,  a  boat  seat  to  lie  across 
and  some  cottonball  clouds  to 
watch  when  you  aren't  watching 
the  dragonfly  on  your  cork. 

On  those  days,  you  shun  your 
massive  tackle  box,  scientifically 
tapered  rods,  expensive  reels  and 
plastic  boat,  and  dream  instead  of 
a  time  when  fishing  tackle  leaned 
against  the  house. 

Back  then,  you  picked  a  pole 
from  the  stack,  grubbed  a  few 
worms  in  the  hog  pen  or  shook  the 
catalpa  tree  and  headed  for  the 
river  where  you  bailed  out  a  wooden 
skiff  with  an  old  can  and  drifted 
down  the  river  into  a  world  of  moss- 
draped  cypress  and  black  water. 

And  you  fished  for  something 
everybody  called  robin. 

If  you  sometimes  become  dis- 
enchanted with  the  electric  pace  of 
modern  angling,  it  would  do  you  no 
harm  to  clutch  the  canes  of  your 
youth.  The  robin  you  remember  are 
still  there.  They've  been  waiting  in 
the  river  all  this  time,  knowing 
you'd  someday  come  to  your  senses 
and  again  ride  the  dark  currents  to 
their  doorstep. 

I  owe  my  renewed  interest  in 
robin  to  Jimmy  Davis,  who  is  fish- 
eries supervisor  for  the  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  He  cas- 
ually remarked  that  robin  (more 
correctly  called  redbreast  sunfish) 
were  biting  in  the  Black  River  down 
east. 

"I  got  a  nice  string  one  day  last 
week  on  crickets,"  he  said.  "Those 
one-pounders  pull  pretty  good.  You 
can  point  your  pole  straight  up  and 
they'll  carry  the  tip  into  the  water." 

I  tried  to  remember  the  last  time 
I'd  been  cane  pole  fishing  for  robin. 
I  could  faintly  recall  fishing  a  gut 
of  dark  water  off  the  Little  Alligator 
River  when  I  was  a  kid.  We  anchor- 


...Well,  At  Least  Not  On  The 
Coastal  Black  Water  Rivers 


by  Jim  Dean 


PHOTO  BY  JIMMY  DAVIS 


A  big,  black  water  redbreast  sunfish,  or  robin,  is  truly  a 
creature  of  almost  dazzling:  colors.  The  olive  greens  give  way 
to  subtle  bluegreens  along  the  sides  and  then  the  glowing  reds 
of  the  belly.  The  black  earflap  extends  back  an  inch  or  more 
on  the  big  ones. 


ed  the  juniper  skiff  in  the  channel, 
dropped  our  corks  next  to  the  reeds 
and  quickly  filled  two  buckets  with 
big  robin — the  kind  that  took  the 
tip  of  the  cane  to  the  water  and 
were  "cork-screwed"  out  in  tight 
circles  by  steady  pressure  on  the 
limber  cane.  Those  memories  are 
not  unpleasant. 

"When  are  we  going?"  I  asked. 
We  made  plans  for  a  trip  to  the 
Black  River,  one  of  the  streams 
where  Jimmy  has  been  studying  the 
habits  and  spawning  of  the  robin. 
The  Black  River  is  typical  of  the 
good  robin  rivers  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Incredibly  beautiful,  it 
snakes  its  deceptively  swift,  tea- 
colored  waters  through  corridors  of 
ancient  cypress  from  just  east  of 
the  town  of  Garland  in  Sampson 
County  until  it  joins  the  Cape  Fear 
River  above  Wilmington.  The  Black 
River  is  formed  by  the  mingling  of 
Coharie  Creek  and  Six  Runs  Creek 
— both  also  excellent  robin  streams. 


Upstream,  the  river  is  not  par- 
ticularly large,  and  when  the  water 
is  low,  there  are  many  shallow  sand- 
bars. Farther  down,  on  the  lower 
eight  to  ten  miles  of  the  river,  it  is 
much  larger  and  its  flow  is  affected 
by  tidal  currents  which  move  up  the 
river  out  of  the  Cape  Fear.  We  fish- 
ed out  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission's  free  boat 
ramp  at  Ivanhoe  in  the  morning, 
and  fished  the  tidal  section  down- 
stream in  the  afternoon. 

The  equipment  we  used  is  fairly 
simple  and  it  is  in  common  use  on 
all  similar  coastal  rivers.  We  used 
long  cane  poles  with  monofilament 
not  quite  as  long  as  the  pole.  We 
strung  a  small  cork  on  the  line  and 
used  fairly  small  hooks  baited  with 
live  crickets.  Catalpa  worms,  red 
worms  and  grubs  are  also  good  bait. 

The  technique  is  not  so  simple. 
Robin  are  invariably  found  in  the 
swift  current  where  it  sweeps  along 
the  brushy  bank.  To  catch  robin 
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The  author  brings  another  nice  robin  aboard.  Good  fishing 
spots  along  the  slow-moving,  dark  water  are  generally  where 
the  current  maintains  a  pretty  good  flow.  Once  in  a  while  the 
"lily  pads"  pay  off,  however. 


PHOTO  BY  JIMMY  DAVIS 


Dense  vegetation  along  most  of  the  black  water  streams  makes 
bank  fishing  just  about  impossible.  A  good,  stable  boat  is  al- 
most essential.  The  catch  includes  not  only  robin  but  blue- 
gills,  warmouth  and  other  species. 


PHOTO  BY  JIM  DEAN 


consistently,  you  must  avoid  areas 
of  slack  water. 

It  is  no  mean  trick  to  slingshot 
a  cricket  up  under  the  brush  and 
keep  it  from  getting  hung  up;  but 
if  you  don't  get  your  bait  under  the 
brush,  you  won't  catch  many  fish. 
We  fished  only  a  foot  or  two  deep, 
but  I  stayed  hung  much  of  the  time. 
Jimmy,  who  has  more  experience 
with  this  kind  of  fishing,  had  less 
trouble  and  caught  more  fish,  some 
of  them  weighing  a  pound.  On  the 
tidal  section  of  the  river,  where  we 
fished  during  the  afternoon,  fishing 
is  much  better  when  the  current  is 
moving  swiftly.  During  the  slack 
tide,  fishing  with  crickets  dropped 
off. 

Playing  a  hunch,  I  switched  to 
ultra-light  spinning  tackle  with 
small  spinners,  and  we  began  to 
catch  fish  again.  A  flyrod  and  black 
ant  also  picked  up  some  fish,  and 
it  may  be  that  during  the  slack 
tide,  the  use  of  artificials  may 
be  the  answer. 

While  we  fished,  Jimmy  told  me 
about  other  good  robin  rivers  in  the 
east. 

"Of  course,  robin  are  found  all 
over  the  state,  but  the  best  rivers 
in  the  east  are  probably  the  Black, 
South,  Lumber  and  Waccamaw,"  he 
said.  "Actually,  robin  are  common 
in  almost  all  of  the  black  water 
rivers  in  the  coastal  plain,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find  a  good  place 
to  fish. 

Nor  are  the  robin  the  only  fish 
you're  likely  to  catch.  These  rivers 
have  good  populations  of  bass, 
bluegills,  and  other  panfish.  There 
are  usually  lots  of  chain  pickerel 
(jack),  and  a  stubborn,  toothy  hold- 
over from  the  ice  age  known  as  the 
grindle  or  bowfin. 

However,  whereas  the  robin  is 
found  in  the  swifter  parts  of  the 
rivers,  most  of  the  other  fish  in 
these  rivers  tend  to  prefer  the 
quieter  waters. 

If  you  —  like  me  —  have  been 
"hung  up"  too  long  on  fancy  tackle, 
big  lakes  and  bass,  you're  ripe  for 
a  return  to  the  simple  pleasures. 

From  now  through  mid-June  is 
the  best  time  to  fish  for  robin. 
Don't  let  another  year  go  by  with- 
out catching  a  few.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  memorable  trips  of  the  sea- 
son, and  that's  a  promise.  ^ 
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The  State  Zoo 
and  Conservation 


O 


By  Marcia  H.  Constantino 

N.  C.  Zoological  Authority 


VER  350  species  of  mammals,  birds,  and 
reptiles  have  become  extinct  in  the  past  three  cen- 
turies, only  half  of  them  for  natural  reasons.  A- 
mong  this  country's  vanished  species  are  the 
passenger  pigeon,  heath  hen,  and  Carolina  para- 
keet. 

In  addition  over  800  animal  species  in  the  world 
today  are  considered  endangered.  About  130  varie- 
ties of  these  animals  are  native  to  the  United 
States. 

The  responsibility  for  curbing'  this  overwhelming 
loss  of  animal  life  has  come  to  rest  upon  the  world's 
major  zoos  and  the  technicians  who  work  there. 
Many  American  and  some  foreign  zoos  have  met 
the  challenge  by  instituting  programs  for  protect- 
ing and  breeding  rare  and  endangered  species.  Zoo 
officials  are  particularly  concerned  because  they 
realize  that  a  natural  balance  among  man,  animals, 
and  plants  must  be  maintained  for  the  overall  sur- 
vival of  all  three.  The  loss  of  one  particular  species, 
for  example,  could  set  off  a  chain  reaction  adversely 
affecting  others  which  depend  either  directly  or  in- 
directly upon  it  for  existence. 

Planners  for  the  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park 
believe  that  the  new  state  zoo  will  also  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  this  worldwide  zoo-inspired  conser- 
vation effort.  Scheduled  to  open  in  1975,  the  North 
Carolina  Zoological  Park  will  be  located  on  the  1,- 
371 -acre  Purgatory  Mountain  site  in  Randolph 
County  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Asheboro. 

The  North  Carolina  Zoological  Authority,  a  state 
government  agency  legislatively  created  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  zoological  park  in  North  Caro- 
lina, has  learned  of  many  zoo  successes  in  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  some  endangered  species. 

The  American  bison,  Przewalski's  horse,  Pere 
David's  deer,  Hawaiian  goose,  and  Arabian  oryx 
exist  today  because  far  thinking  zoo  people  acted 
quickly  to  save  them  from  extinction.  A  few  ani- 
mals of  each  species  were  taken  from  their  native 
habitats  and  successfully  bred  and  raised  under 
natural  conditions  in  various  zoos  throughout  the 
world.  American  bison  herds  numbering  millions 
of  animals  once  roamed  the  American  continent. 
By  1900  the  bison  population  had  dwindled  to  300 


ft   , j*K*  ' 


SAN  DIEGO  ZOO  PHOTO 


A  "natural"  moated  exhibit  displays  this  Eurasian  brown  bear 
and  her  cubs  in  the  San  Diego  Zoo. 

animals.  Efforts  spearheaded  by  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  brought  about  government  pro- 
tection for  these  animals,  and  today  over  20,000 
bison  live  in  special  preserves  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Although  Pere  David's  deer  is  now  extinct  in  its 
native  China,  as  is  Przewalski's  horse  extinct  in 
Poland,  zoo  bred  specimens  serve  to  remind  us  of 
what  we  might  have  lost  had  some  conservation 
measures  not  been  taken.  By  1950  the  Hawaiian 
goose  was  practically  extinct  in  the  wild;  the  only 
survivors  of  this  species  were  living  in  British  zoos. 
Zoo  breeding  of  the  Hawaiian  goose  was  so  success- 
ful that  several  hundred  birds  have  been  rein- 
troduced back  into  their  native  Hawaii.  The  Ara- 
bian oryx  had  diminished  to  eleven  animals  by  1963 
when  four  specimens  were  found  in  the  Arabian 
desert  and  sent  to  the  Phoenix,  Arizona  zoo  where 
the  climate  nearly  approximates  that  of  the  oryx' 
native  arnge.  The  herd  now  consists  of  about  20 
animals  with  new  births  being  recorded  each  year. 

A  number  of  factors  are  cited  as  reasons  for  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  world's  wildlife  population: 
habitat  destruction  brought  about  by  urbanization; 
indiscriminate  killing  for  animals'  hides,  flesh, 
tusks,  feathers,  and  trophy  heads;  the  irresponsible 
use  of  pesticides;  water  and  air  pollution.  Since 
most  wild  animals  cannot  adapt  to  such  drastic 
changes  affecting  their  environments  and  life 
styles,  man  must  take  it  upon  himself  to  compen- 
sate by  providing  other  environments  in  which  ani- 
mal species  can  live  and  reproduce. 

According  to  zoo  experts  involved  in  animal 
propagation  programs,  it  is  not  enough  to  save  a 
few  animals  of  each  species  and  hope  for  the  best. 
It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  animal's  natural 
environment  or  to  build  it  an  environment  very 
much  like  the  animal's  natural  surroundings. 

The  idea  of  preserving  a  whole  ecosystem 
(natural  habitat)  has  caused  sweeping  design 
changes  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  new 
modern  zoological  parks  and  in  redesigning  ex- 
hibits in  older  established  zoos.  (Most  of  the  115 
major  U.  S.  zoos  were  built  in  the  early  1900's  when 
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PHOTO  BY  RON  BAKER 

One  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  site  for  the  proposed 
zoological  park  is  Mendenall  Falls  on  Richland  Creek  at  the 
bottom  of  Purgatory  Mountain.  Visitors  to  this  1,371  acre 
Randolph  Co.  site  are  welcome. 


animal  exhibition,  not  animal  environments  and 
ecosystems,  was  "in.") 

The  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park  will  be  the 
largest  environmentally  designed  zoological  park 
in  the  world  with  over  1,000  acres  of  barless  and 
cageless  exhibits.  Animals  will  be  grouped  in 
geographic  territories  of  some  10  to  20  acres  each. 
An  African  environmental  grouping,  for  example, 
might  feature  a  lion  family,  zebras,  antelopes, 
ostriches,  and  various  birds  living  together  in  a 
single  area.  Predators  will  be  separated  from  their 
prey  by  invisible  moats  and  other  scientifically  de- 
signed barriers  hidden  from  visitors'  view  by  plant- 
ings and  rocky  outcroppings.  Visitors  will  be  sep- 
arated from  the  entire  animal  grouping  by  other 
hidden  moats.  By  grouping  exotic  animals  in 
natural  surroundings,  by  providing  them  with 
trees,  plants,  logs,  caves,  and  fresh  air,  by  giving 
them  well-balanced  meals,  and  by  providing  expert 
veterinary  care,  these  zoo  animals  will  live  longer 
and  reproduce  better  than  they  would  in  the  wild. 

In  keeping  with  the  total  environment  concept, 
another  type  of  animal  habitat  will  be  created  at 
the  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park:  special  open 
range  areas  for  herds  of  compatible  species.  Certain 
types  of  antelopes,  deer,  goats,  and  other  com- 
patible hoofed  species  will  live  together  on  20-to- 
60  acre  plains  areas.  Visitors  gliding  through  this 
section  in  a  noiseless,  non-polluting  vehicle,  per- 
haps a  monorail  car,  will  be  able  to  view  these  ani- 
mals roaming  at  liberty. 

The  North  Carolina  Zoological  Authority,  realiz- 
ing the  need  to  maintain  and  encourage  public  sup- 
port of  the  zoo  project  until  opening  day  in  1975, 
has  made  the  Purgatory  Mountain  zoo  site  acces- 
sible to  the  public  as  a  primitive  recreational  area 
for  daytime  use.  On  March  18,  in  special  on-site 
ceremonies,  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott  officially 
dedicated  the  zoo  property  to  all  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  for  their  recreational  enjoyment 
until  the  zoo  is  constructed  on  the  land.  Visitors 
are  welcome  to  spend  the  day  picnicking,  hiking, 
and  birdwatching.  A  network  of  bridle  and  nature 
trails  will  soon  be  marked  for  public  use. 


At  the  Park  Headquarters-Visitor  Information 
Center  on  the  site,  a  modular  office  unit  donated 
to  the  zoo  project  by  Oakwood  Homes  Corporation, 
Greensboro,  visitors  can  ask  questions  of  zoo  staff 
members  and  pick  up  literature  about  the  zoo  proj- 
ect. A  full-time  park  ranger,  Richard  M.  Cooper  of 
Asheboro,  is  on  duty  to  act  as  guide  and  to  provide 
information  about  the  site's  topographical  features 
including  wildlife  population,  plant  life,  and  water 
sources. 

The  North  Carolina  Zoological  Authority  has 
worked  closely  with  the  North  Carolina  State  Parks 
Division,  which  has  provided  assistance  and  infor- 
mation on  park  rules  and  regulations,  budgetary 
matters,  equipment,  and  land  protective  measures. 
The  zoo  property  will  be  managed  along  similar 
guidelines  followed  by  the  state  and  federal  parks 
systems. 

North  Carolinians  have  a  bigger  stake  in  wildlife 
conservation  than  they  might  realize  since  several 
endangered  animal  species  are  native  to  the  Tar 
Heel  State,  including  the  American  alligator,  South- 
ern bald  eagle,  golden  eagle,  brown  pelican,  osprey 
(fish  hawk),  "American  panther"  (also  known  as 
puma,  cougar,  or  mountain  lion),  and  bog  turtle. 

A  comment  by  William  G.  Conway,  director  of 
the  world  famous  Bronx  Zoo,  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  rare  and  endangered  animal 
species  and  of  all  zoo  efforts  toward  that  end — 
"You  can  copy  a  Rembrandt,  but  not  a  Siberian 
tiger."  ^ 


ZOO  BOND  REFERENDUM 

On  May  6  North  Carolina  voters  will  be  able  to 
express  their  support  for  the  state  zoo  at  the  polls. 
They  will  be  asked  to  give  permission  for  the  state 
to  sell  $2  million  in  general  obligation  bonds  for 
basic  design,  planning,  and  construction  of  the 
zoological  park.  The  zoo  bonds  will  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  state  treasury  but  will  not  increase  state  or 
local  taxes.  The  bonds  will  be  sold  to  businesses, 
other  states,  and  individuals  on  a  15-to-20  year  pay- 
out basis. 

Results  of  an  in-depth  economic  study  prepared 
for  the  Zoo  Authority  by  the  Research  Triangle  In- 
stitute indicate  that  nearly  $3  million  in  new  state 
tax  revenues  alone  will  be  returned  to  the  state 
treasury  during  the  zoo's  first  seven  years  of  opera- 
tion, thus  cancelling  out  the  bond  debt  entirely.  On 
a  20-year  payout,  the  $2  million  bond  investment 
will  have  paid  for  itself  four  times  over. 

Many  zoo  experts  who  have  assisted  the  Zoo 
Authority  have  estimated  that  $6  million  will  be 
needed  to  complete  Phase  I  construction  of  the 
North  Carolina  Zoological  Park, 

A  non-profit,  tax-exempt  corporation,  the  North 
Carolina  Zoological  Society,  Inc.,  has  been  set  up 
to  raise  private  funds  for  the  zoological  park.  The 
Society  will  begin  its  $4  million  fund  raising  drive 
this  year  to  supplement  the  $2  million  provided  by 
passage  of  the  bond  referendum. 
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Wetland  Preservation 

This  is  the  first  place  winner  of  the  1971 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  Essay  Contest 
on  the  subject  "The  Importance  of  Wet- 
land Preservation  to  Our  Environment." 
by  Tyler  Cox 

Asheville,  N.  C. 
T.  C.  Roberson  High  School 
Sky  land 

w 

HAT  could  be  more  precious  to  mankind  than  a 
winged  flight  of  wood  ducks  before  the  ethereal  loveli- 
ness of  high,  fleecy  clouds  with  cordgrass  and  cattails 
gently  swaying  in  a  breeze?  Or  a  humble  muskrat  in 
the  early  morning  diving  in  a  marsh  for  shellfish  and 
water  plants?  Or  perhaps,  a  largemouth  bass  gliding 
just  below  the  surface  of  a  warm-water  swamp  in 
search  of  minnows? 

These  important  living  creatures  who  live  in  the 
wetlands  share  the  Earth  with  people  and  deserve  the 
chance  to  live  in  an  environment  free  from  injury  and 
destruction. 

Wetland  resources  are  a  part  of  everyone's  total 
environment.  By  wisely  protecting  and  saving  the  wild- 
life and  many  other  important  resources  offered  by 
wetland  areas,  people  today  and  in  the  future  will 
have  these  priceless  necessities  available  in  the  natural 
state. 

The  wetlands  are  important  for  reasons  of  which 
people  are  not  usually  cognizant.  Hundreds  of  wild 
ducks  and  geese,  favorites  of  sportsmen,  depend  upon 
the  wetlands  for  all  life  activities.  Insects,  snails,  frogs 
and  fish  living  in  estuaries  provide  food  for  these  water- 
fowl. Marsh  grasses  and  sedges  are  needed  for  the 
building  of  nests. 

The  recreational  attraction  and  love  for  nature  draws 
numerous  hunters  to  the  wetlands.  The  observant  eyes 
of  many  sportsmen  watch  the  eastern  horizon  brighten 
into  crimson,  waiting  for  the  silent  forms  of  the  first 
flight  of  mallards  to  come.  Hunting  becomes  more 
popular  each  year  as  people  gain  extra  leisure  hours. 

Fishermen  marvel  at  the  good  sport  fishing  in  wet- 
lands where  chain  pickerel,  yellow  perch,  and  fliers 
are  the  predominant  species.  Oysters,  man's  most 
valuable  sea  food,  thrive  in  wetland  areas  and  shallow 
inlets.  Clams,  another  popular  shellfish,  are  found  in 
both  salt  marshes  and  coastal  fresh  water  marshes. 

The  wetland  areas  are  valuable  to  fishermen  because 
most  food  for  fish  comes  from  the  marshlands.  The 
food  produced  in  the  marshes  moves  on  to  the  sounds 
to  be  eaten  by  the  fish.  Marshes  are  more  fertile  than 
many  farmlands  and  produce  food  the  year-round. 

The  valuable  fur-bearing  animals  such  as  the  mink, 
otter,  fox,  and  raccoon,  also  depend  upon  the  wetlands 
for  existence.  Foods  such  as  acorns,  ash  and  sweetgum 
masts,  and  gum  berries  are  produced  by  trees  in  the 
swamps  and  nearby  hardwood  bottomlands. 

Furniture  and  veneer  industries  depend  upon  the 
several  important  species  of  hardwood  trees  that  grow 
near  wetlands  and  in  most  swamps.  For  example,  sweet- 


gum  trees  are  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
plywood.  Furniture,  railroad  ties,  and  barrels  are  also 
made  from  sweetgum  wood.  Blackgum  trees  are  very 
useful  for  making  boxes  and  crates  and  serve  as  a  core 
on  which  veneers  of  rarer  woods  are  glued. 

Wetlands  and  swamps  are  important  and  indeed 
valuable  for  temporary  storage  for  excess  runoff  water 
and  for  its  gradual  release  into  the  underground  water 
table.  This  process  keeps  a  steady  supply  of  ground 
water  available  for  industries  and  homes  to  use.  More- 
over, threatening  floods  are  prevented  by  wetlands  that 
act  as  temporary  reservoirs  to  hold  excess  water  until 
it  can  readily  flow  further.  Such  water  detention  proves 
most  significant  following  heavy  rainfalls. 

Do  people  realize  that  our  wetlands  should  be  wisely 
protected  and  saved  from  destruction?  When  the  in- 
sensate and  careless  activities  of  dredging,  ditching, 
insect  control  and  solid  waste  disposal  alter  the  face 
of  the  marshlands,  it  seems  improbable. 

Not  all  wetlands  today  should  be  protected,  since 
some  could  be  used  for  industrial  sites,  housing  de- 
velopments, or  other  needed  plans.  But  a  considerable 
portion  should  be  protected  from  destructive  acts  to 
insure  future  generations  the  privileges  of  wetland  re- 
sources in  their  environment. 

Reasons  are  thus  evident  for  the  importance  and 
significance  of  wetland  resources  to  our  environment. 
The  wildlife  resources,  forest  resources,  water  re- 
sources and  recreational  outlets  provided  by  wetlands 
are  all  important  to  people  today.  However,  these  valu- 
able areas  will  be  even  more  important  to  the  people 
in  future  years.  With  a  greater  population  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  need  of  wetland  areas  will  be  even  more 
demanding. 

In  the  United  States  today,  4,600  square  miles  of 
National  Parklands  are  set  aside  by  the  government  to 
be  preserved  and  maintained  in  a  natural  state  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  today  and  in  the 
future.  Since  many  wetlands  areas  offer  beauty  and 
resources  equal  to  that  of  many  National  Parklands, 
some  wetlands  areas  should  also  be  set  aside  and  pre- 
served for  the  same  purpose. 

British  poet  Gerald  Manley  Hopkins  wrote: 
What  would  the  world  be,  once  bereft 
Of  wet  and  wildness? 

When  one  ponders  this  question,  the  need  and  im- 
portance of  wise  protection  and  saving  of  wetlands 
resources  become  obvious.  By  such  conservation  prac- 
tices, these  priceless  necessities  will  be  available  in 
their  natural  state  for  the  environment  of  the  people 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Those  things  to  be  desired 
should  indeed  be  preserved. 
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Still  Time?? 

If  you  hurry,  you  can  still  take  part  in  the  Second  Annual  Northeastern 
North  Carolina  Bass  and  Rockf ish  Tournament  sponsored  by  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
Jaycees.  The  big  event  is  scheduled  for  May  13  and  14  on  Gaston  Lake,  Roanoke 
Rapids  Lake  and  the  Roanoke  River.  Get  with  Dave  Lamb,  Tournament  Chairman, 
P.  0.  Box  492,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.  27870  right  away. 


Last  Reminder  for 

May  2,  1972 
May   3,  1972 

May  4,  1972 
May  5,  1972 
May  8,  1972 
May  9,  1972 
May  10,  1972 
May  11,  1972 
May  12,  1972 

*Note  change 


Hunt ing  Regulations  Public 

District  9  Sylva 
District  8  Morganton 


District  7 
District  6 
District  5 
District  4 
District  3 
District  2 
District  1 


Yadkinville 

Albemarle 

Graham 

Elizabethtown 
Rocky  Mount 
New  Bern 
Edenton 


Hearings 

Courthouse*  7:30p.m, 
Western  Piedmont 
Community  College  7:30p.m, 

Courthouse  7:30p.m, 

Courthouse  7:30p.m. 

Courthouse  7:30p.m. 

Courthouse  7:30p.m. 

City  Court  Room  7:30p.m. 

Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 

Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 


Help  Wanted 

If  you  have  an  extra  copy  of  the  January,  1971  (Biennial  Report)  issue  of 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  we  certainly  could  use  it  for  our  files.  This 
information  issue  was  in  short  supply,  and  now  no  copies  are  available.  Please 
send  yours  to:  Education,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602.  Thanks. 


Peak  Water  Recreation  Season 

Boating,  fishing,  water  skiing  and  the  like  are  fun  and  can  be  safe  sports. 
But  unless  you,  the  skipper  or  passenger  or  skier,  are  thinking  all  the  time, 
trouble  can  pop  up.  Wear  your  life  saving  device  to  be  doubly  sure,  have  your 
craft  properly  equipped  and  obey  the  law.  Courtesy  and  common  sense  can  help 
you  enjoy  a  safe  season. 
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An  Alternative  to 
Deer  Die-offs 


by  Richard  B.  Hamilton 

Assistant  Chief,  Surveys 
Game  Division 


Wildlife  lost  to  disease  or  starvation  is  of 
no  value  to  anyone.  Careful  management 
of  deer  herds,  including  the  use  of  regu- 
lations permitting  hunters  to  take  deer  of 
either  sex,  can  help  prevent  such  waste. 


IN  mid-September,  1971,  the  Wildlife  Manager 
of  Uwharrie  Game  Lands  reported  that  local  people 
had  been  finding  deer  carcasses  in  the  area.  This 
was  the  time  of  year  to  least  expect  a  deer  die- 
off;  however,  reports  increased  and  preliminary 
field  inspection  revealed  about  20  deer  had  died  of 
an  unknown  cause.  For  the  next  six  weeks  Wildlife 
Commission  personnel  were  occupied  in  locating, 
diagnosing,  and  documenting  the  1971  deer  die- 
off  in  North  Carolina. 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  was  to  notify  the  Southeastern  Wild- 
life Disease  Unit  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  This 
organization  of  disease  experts  is  supported  by  the 
wildlife  departments  of  the  southeastern  states  to 
investigate  and  advise  on  such  disease  outbreaks 
in  game  animals.  On  September  14,  1971,  a  task 
force  from  the  Wildlife  Disease  Unit  was  on  the 
scene  to  analyze  and  diagnose  the  Uwharrie  out- 
break. They  did  an  excellent  job  of  diagnosis  and 
provided  valuable  advice  on  this  and  other  areas 
where  the  infection  was  reported. 

A  surveillance  system  by  Wildlife  Commission 
field  personnel  soon  identified  eight  focal  points  of 
infection  throughout  North  Carolina: 

1.  Mills  River  section  of  Henderson  County — 12 
case  reports 

2.  Mt.  Mitchell,  Yancey  County — 1  case  report 

3.  Uwharrie  Mountains,  Montgomery  and  Stanly 
counties — 50  cases  reports 

4.  Sandhills  section  of  Richmond  County — 1  case 
report 

5.  Butner  area  of  Durham  and  Granville  coun- 
ties— 4  case  reports 

6.  Bladen  County — 1  case  report 

7.  Brunswick  County — 1  case  report 


8.  Croatan  section  of  Craven  and  Jones  counties 
— 5  case  reports 

The  Southeastern  Wildlife  Disease  Unit  identi- 
fied the  cause  of  the  die-off  after  several  lab  tests 
and  transmission  studies.  An  acute  viral  infection 
known  as  EHD  (epizootic  hemorrhage  disease)  was 
responsible  for  the  mortality.  This  virus  causes  in- 
ternal bleeding  of  the  vital  organs,  especially  the 
lungs  and  intenstines.  External  symptoms  appear 
about  eight  days  after  intial  infection  and  death  en- 
sues in  two  days.  Recovery  is  possible,  if  the  deer 
is  healthy  and  not  weakened  by  some  other  factor. 
Immunity  develops  in  individuals  that  survive  the 
initial  attack. 

Over-crowded? 

In  every  case  reported  in  North  Carolina,  mortal- 
ity from  EHD  occurred  in  areas  where  there  was 
a  high  population  of  deer.  Large  concentrations  of 
deer  are  more  vulnerable  to  such  an  infection  be- 
cause there  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  transmis- 
sion of  the  virus  from  one  deer  to  another  by  the 
insect  vectors.  Another  factor  that  makes  over- 
populated  areas  more  vulnerable  to  such  die-offs  is 
that  sometimes  the  deer  are  already  in  a  weakened 
state  due  to  parasite  burdens  and  poor  nutrition. 
The  EHD  virus  may  gain  virulence  or  strength  as 
it  passes  from  deer  to  deer,  which  would  tend  to 
increase  deer  mortality  in  overpopulated  areas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  veterinarian  in  charge  of  the  South- 
eastern Wildlife  Disease  Unit  the  incidence  of  mor- 
tality in  a  healthy  herd  would  be  low,  probably  less 
than  ten  percent;  however,  in  areas  where  deer  are 
overcrowded  and  weakened,  a  mortality  rate  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  cent  of  the  total  herd  is  possible. 

When  natural  controls  are  removed  from  a  deer 
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herd,  their  numbers  will  grow  out  of  proportion  to 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range.  Such  overpop- 
ulations are  characterized  by  low  fertility,  high 
parasite  burdens,  small  size  and  poor  antler  de- 
velopment, low  resistance  to  disease,  and  range 
destruction  from  overbrowsing.  When  these  symp- 
toms develop  in  an  area,  some  form  of  herd  man- 
agement will  soon  be  necessary  to  keep  the  pop- 
ulation healthy  and  prevent  another  wasteful  die- 
off.  One  effective  means  of  controlling  the  deer 
herd  is  through  carefully  designed  and  implement- 
ed "hunter's  choice"  seasons,  which  allows  hunters 
to  take  deer  of  either  sex  and  any  age. 

Public  support  is  a  prerequisite  to  effective  herd 
management.  This  is  reflected  in  the  Enabling  Act 
which  impowers  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  estab- 
lish hunter  choice  seasons.  These  proposals  must 
be  presented  and  accepted  at  local  public  hearings 
before  final  action  can  be  taken. 

The  responsibility  that  goes  with  setting  a 
"hunter's  choice"  season  is  not  taken  lightly  by 
Wildlife  Commission  officials.  The  authority  to  set 
these  seasons  was  not  gained  easily  and  a  careful 
procedure  is  applied  to  prevent  any  misappropriate 
use  of  this  authority.  When  an  overabundance  of 
deer  becomes  apparent  from  reports  of  concerned 
sportsmen  or  landowners,  the  area  is  scheduled  for 
a  careful  field  survey.  Recommendations  are  made 
by  experienced  field  personnel  and  referred  for 
staff  consideration.  A  conservative  approach  is 
taken  to  insure  that  no  proposed  season  will  un- 
duly reduce  the  deer  herd  in  a  problem  area.  Either 
sex  seasons  are  usually  of  short  duration  and  con- 
fined to  the  specific  problem  area  to  protect  the 
nucleus  herd.  The  objective  of  such  hunts  is  to 
maintain  a  deer  population  level  consistent  with 
the  productive  capacity  of  a  given  area. 

Public  Hearings 

After  the  proposals  are  formulated,  they  are 
presented  at  public  hearings,  in  the  affected  area  to 
inform  the  public  and  to  hear  constructive  ideas 
and  opinions  from  interested  local  persons.  Field 
recommendations  and  the  results  of  the  hearings 
are  blended  together  for  the  final  decision  of 
action.  The  local  sportsmen  and  interested  parties 
are  given  a  responsible  part  in  formulating  these 
regulations,  which  play  such  an  important  part  in 
the  best  management  of  the  State's  deer  herds. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  several  indicators  of 
the  overabundance  of  deer  in  the  Uwharrie  Moun- 
tains of  Montgomery  and  Stanly  counties  will  be 
presented.  The  Wildlife  Commission  has  gathered 
related  data  from  this  area  in  three  categories:  the 
disease  incidence,  the  hunting  report,  and  the 
habitat  analysis. 

The  Uwharrie  National  Forest  was  the  hardest 
hit  of  any  area  by  the  EHD  epidemic  last  fall.  Over 
50  dead  deer  were  reported,  and  it  is  likely  that  an 
additional  number  remained  undetected.  To  wait 
for  a  devasting  disease  is  a  rather  dubious  way  to 
curb  the  population  of  deer  on  an  area.  Reports 
from  specimens  sent  to  the  Wildlife  Disease  Unit 


PHOTO  BY  TOM  ROLLINS 

One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  deer  management  should  be  the 
maintenance  of  healthy  deer,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  hunter 
harvests  these  well- conditioned  animals  while  insuring  good 
brood  stock  for  coming  years.  A  program  of  this  type  mini- 
mizes waste  of  a  valuable  resource. 
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Under  ideal  conditions,  the  ultimate  "consumer,"  the  hunter, 
harvests  all  deer  considered  "surplus"  consistent  with  the 
perpetuation  of  a  balanced  deer  population.  Often  this  means 
the  careful  evaluation  of  each  individual  situation,  and  pre- 
scribing' special  hunting-  regulations. 

indicated  individual  deer  on  Uwharrie  to  be  in  a 
very  precarious  state  of  health  due  to  heavy  para- 
site loads.  Deer  in  this  condition  are  unable  to 
produce  young  at  the  normal  rate  and  have  little 
excess  energy  and  nutrients  available  for  good 
antler  development. 

The  hunt  report  for  Uwharrie  this  year  present- 
ed further  evidence  of  overpopulation,  inbalance 
and  lopsided  hunting  pressure  on  the  bucks.  A 
sample  of  deer  from  the  opening  day's  kill  revealed 
that  74  percent  of  the  males  killed  were  yearlings, 
1.5  years  of  age.  Only  26  percent  of  the  bucks  were 
2.5  to  3.5  years  old,  and  no  bucks  over  3.5  years  old 
were  in  the  sample.  This  reflects  a  tremendous 
hunting  pressure  on  the  buck  segment  of  the  pop- 


ulation. Yearling  bucks  rarely  survive  their  first 
year  as  legal  trophies.  The  average  dressed  weights 
for  yearling  bucks  was  75.3  pounds;  for  the  2.5  and 
3.5  year  old  bucks  the  average  dressed  weight  was 
92.0  pounds.  These  average  weights  are  below  what 
they  would  be  if  the  deer  herd  were  in  balance  with 
the  range. 

This  unhealthy  situation  is  also  reflected  in  the 
reported  sex  ratio.  During  the  deer  season  on 
Uwharrie,  2,478  hunters  were  interviewed;  they 
hunted  12,305  hours;  they  killed  100  deer;  they 
saw  336  additional  bucks;  and  they  saw  6,762  ant- 
lerless  deer.  This  gives  a  sex  ratio  of  15.5  antlerless 
deer  per  buck  seen  by  hunters.  The  hunting  suc- 
cess ratio  is  calculated  as  24.8  hunters  per  deer  har- 
vested or  one  deer  per  123  hours  hunted.  These 
indicators  reflect  a  deer  herd  with  poor  balance, 
both  within  age  categories  and  between  sexes. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  long  been  concern- 
ed over  this  large  deer  herd  because  of  its  delete- 
rious effect  on  the  range.  The  Forest  Service  has 
found  it  very  difficult  to  attain  hardwood  regenera- 
tion in  the  Uwharrie  Forest  because  deer  browse 
the  sprouts  faster  than  they  can  grow  and  become 
established.  Each  population  explosion  and  crash  is 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  resiliency  and 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range.  A  ride  through  the 
Uwharrie  forest  in  early  fall  depicts  the  lack  of 
understory  and  shrubby  vegetation  due  to  the 
browsing  activity  of  the  deer.  "Browse  lines," 
where  all  the  vegetation  within  reach  has  been 
eaten,  are  indicative  of  heavy  range  pressure  by  the 
deer  and  reflect  unhealthy,  overcrowded  conditions. 

Each  year  local  farmers  and  orchard  operators 
lose  a  portion  of  their  annual  crop  and  income  to 
the  appetite  of  the  overabundant  deer. 

Waste  Prevented 

The  wildlife  resources  of  North  Carolina  belong 
to  the  people,  and  the  Wildlife  Commission  has 
been  entrusted  with  their  stewardship.  Hunting 
regulations  are  set  primarily  for  the  well-being  of 
the  resource  in  the  best  interest  of  the  sportsman. 
"Hunter's  choice"  seasons  can  be  a  means  of  con- 
trolling the  overpopulations  of  deer  on  areas  where 
their  numbers  are  their  own  worst  enemy. 

The  "Hunter's  choice"  season  can  prevent  a 
wasteful  disease  situation  and  insure  that  the 
numbers  of  deer  will  remain  in  balance  with  the 
capacity  of  the  range.  This  means  bigger,  healthier 
deer  and  fewer  complaints  about  range  destruction 
and  crop  depredation.  "Hunter's  choice"  seasons 
also  relieve  some  of  the  gunning  pressure  on  year- 
ling bucks,  which  gives  more  balance  to  the  sex 
and  age  ratio  and  provides  a  better  opportunity  for 
harvesting  a  larger  fraction  of  older,  trophy  bucks. 

The  optimum  management  of  a  deer  herd  in- 
volves the  manipulation  of  many  inter-related  fac- 
tors, which  affect  its  well  being  and  maximum  po- 
tential for  recreation  enjoyment.  The  "Hunter's 
Choice"  season  is  just  one  of  the  many  tools  the 
wildlife  manager  uses  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
this  valuable,  wildlife  resource.  ^ 
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What  Does  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971  Mean 
to  the  Average  Boatman? 


BY  ED  JENKINS 


One  of  the  questions  I  have  been  asked  most 
often  since  joining  the  Division  of  Motorboats  and 
Water  Safety  staff  is  "What  does  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971  mean  to  me,  the  average  boat- 
man?" For  a  second  or  two  I'm  usually  too  stunned 
to  reply.  "How  can  I  possibly  be  facing  this  ques- 
tion again?"  I  ask  myself.  Then  gaining  some  com- 
posure, I  start  by  mumbling  something  about  num- 
bering small  motorboats  and  rambling  on  about 
life  preservers. 

Actually  it's  a  very  good  question,  so  I  sat  down 
one  night  with  a  pot  of  black  coffee  and  a  booklet 
that  reads  "Public  Law  92-75."  Two  pots  of  coffee 
and  one  bologna  sandwich  later,  I  was  sleepy  and 
my  eyes  were  half  closed,  but  I  realized  that  this 
is  one  of  most  important  pieces  of  boating  legis- 
lation to  ever  hit  the  public.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  boats  on  the  water  each  year  and  the  spiral- 
ling accident  rate  created  the  need  for  legislation 
to  provide  improved  boating  safety  programs  at  the 
federal  and  state  levels.  Although  a  few  people  will 
probably  say  that  this  act  is  taking  away  some  of 
their  "freedom,"  most  of  us  realize  that  any  law 
enacted  to  make  an  activity  safer  will  likely  restrict 
some  of  our  former  privileges. 

The  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish minimum  safety  standards  for  boats  and  as- 
sociated equipment.  The  Act  permits  him  to  enact 
laws  and  guidelines  that  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  boating  safety.  It  establishes  guidelines  that 
must  be  met  if  the  boat  manufacturer  places  his 
product  on  the  United  States  market.  The  Act  gives 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  tell  the  individual 
boat  owner  to  replace  his  "Brand  X"  equipment 
with  equipment  that  meets  certain  safety  guidelines 
and  also  gives  the  Secretary  the  power  to  prohibit  a 
manufacturer  from  selling  his  boats  in  the  United 
States  if  they  do  not  meet  certain  flotation  or  con- 
struction guidelines. 

The  law  states  that  if  the  manufacturer  discovers 
or  acquires  information  which  indicates  that  a  boat 
or  associated  equipment  he  manufactured  does  not 
comply  with  standards  of  construction  or  regula- 
tions or  contains  a  defect  that  endangers  the  safety 
of  the  user,  then  he  must  notify  the  dealer  to  whom 


the  boat  or  associated  equipment  was  delivered  and 
the  purchaser  or  subsequent  purchasers,  if  known 
to  the  manufacturer,  of  the  defect.  A  statement  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  correct  the  problem 
and  of  the  hazard  that  exists  if  the  defective  boat 
or  equipment  is  not  repaired  is  also  required  to  be 
sent  to  the  dealer  or  purchaser.  Of  utmost  impor- 
tance is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  must  under- 
take the  measures  that  are  needed  to  correct  the 
problem  at  his  sole  cost  and  expense. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  established  a  regulation  requiring  Coast  Guard 
approved  lifesaving  devices  on  all  boats  in  the 
waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
as  of  April  17,  1972.  The  new  law  extends  the  pre- 
vious requirements  for  lifesaving  devices  on  motor- 
boats  only,  to  lifesaving  devices  being  required  on 
all  boats,  e.g.  canoes,  sailboats,  rowboats  and  poled, 
paddled  or  towed  recreational  boats.  Waters  that 
fall  under  the  heading  of  "waters  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States"  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  Federally  navigable  waters,  and  lakes 
and  reservoirs  that  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  TVA,  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Under  the  Federal  Boat  Act  of  1971  Coast  Guard 
boarding  officers  now  have  the  authority  to  order  a 
boat  to  return  to  shore  or  mooring  if  he  observes  a 
boat  being  used  without  sufficient  lifesaving  or 
firefighting  devices  or  in  an  overloaded  or  other 
unsafe  condition  and  to  remain  there  until  the  sit- 
uation creating  the  hazard  is  corrected. 

Section  17  of  the  Act  states  that  all  boats  equip- 
ped with  propulsion  machinery  of  any  type  must 
be  numbered;  however,  states,  such  as  North  Caro- 
lina, with  an  approved  numbering  system  may 
retain  their  present  numbering  systems  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  This  means  that  by  August,  1974, 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  will  have  to  require 
numbering  of  all  boats  powered  by  any  type  of 
propulsion  machinery.  Also  provided  for  in  this 
Act  is  the  change  in  the  reciprocity  period  from 
90  days  to  60  days  which  means  that  when  a 
vessel  is  removed  to  a  new  state  of  principal  use, 
the  issuing  authority  of  that  state  shall  recognize 
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Even  canoes  are  required  to  have  lifesaving  devices  aboard 
after  April  17,  1972.  Details  are  carried  in  this  month's  column. 


the  validity  of  a  number  awarded  by  any  other 
issuing  authority  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  before 
requiring  numbering  in  the  state. 

To  assist  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  boating  safety,  the  Boating  Safety 
Advisory  Council  was  formed.  The  Council,  com- 
posed of  21  members  considered  to  have  a  par- 
ticular expertise,  knowledge  and  experience  in 
boating  safety  was  drawn  equally  from  state  boat- 
ing safety  programs,  boat  and  associated  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  and  boating  organizations  and 
members  of  the  general  public. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  federal  funds  to  help 
cover  a  portion  of  the  states'  water  safety  programs 
for  the  first  three  fiscal  years.  One  half  of  the  funds 
shall  be  allocated  equally  among  the  applying 
states.  The  other  half  is  allocated  in  the  ratio  of 
numbered  vessels  of  one  state  as  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  numbered  vessels  in  all  applying  states. 
The  Act  authorizes  $7,500,000  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  applying  states  for  their  boating  safety  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972  and 
the  same  amount  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  Presently  it  is  not  known  how  much 
aid  the  state  will  receive  for  the  water  safety  pro- 
gram or  when  it  will  arrive. 

Basically  the  effect  this  Act  will  have  on  the 
Tarheel  boatman  is: 

1.  After  April  17,  1972  Coast  Guard  approved 
lifesaving  devices  will  be  required  on  all 


boats  whether  powered  or  unpowered. 

2.  By  August  1974,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
will  have  to  require  the  numbering  of  all 
vessels  that  are  powered  by  propulsion 
machinery  of  any  type. 

3.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Coast  Guard  boarding 
officer,  your  boat  is  in  an  unsafe  condition, 
he  has  the  authority  to  order  you  to  return 
to  moor  until  the  situation  creating  the 
hazard  is  corrected. 

The  main  cause  of  boating  fatalities  in  North 
Carolina  last  year  was  boats  capsizing,  and  85  per- 
cent of  all  fatalities  in  North  Carolina  last  year 
were  caused  by  either  boats  capsizing  or  people 
falling  overboard.  The  type  of  boat  most  often  in- 
volved in  a  fatality  was  the  small  fishing  boat. 

Hopefully  the  guidelines  placed  on  boat  manu- 
facturers intended  to  make  boats  more  seaworthy, 
and  the  requirement  for  lifesaving  devices  on  all 
boats,  will  reduce  the  number  of  fatalities  that  oc- 
cur from  boating  accidents. 

Remember,  although  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina does  not  require  that  lifesaving  devices  be 
carried  on  all  types  of  boats,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
authority  to  enforce  this  regulation  on  all  waters 
that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Boating  and  other  water  activities  are  meant  to 
be  some  of  the  enjoyment  in  life,  let's  keep  them 
from  being  a  tragedy. 

Free  Booklet 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  has  recently 
made  available  to  the  public  a  very  handy  boating 
booklet  entitled  "(Almost)  Everything  You  Ever 
Wanted  to  Know  About  Boating."  Copies  can  be 
obtained  from: 

United  States  Coast  Guard 
Fifth  District  Headquarters 
Portsmouth,  Virginia  23504 

Boating  Course 

Do  yourself  a  favor  before  the  boating  season 
is  over  and  enroll  in  a  free  boating  course  offered 
by  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  or  a  unit  of  the 
United  States  Power  Squadrons.  Most  of  us  could 
use  a  review  in  navigation,  boating  requirements, 
or  the  Rules  of  the  Road,  and  there  is  something  in 
the  course  for  every  member  of  your  "crew." 

For  information  regarding  the  time  and  place 
of  the  next  course  offered  contact: 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 

Mr.  Dewey  A.  Frick  (Piedmont  Area) 

2136  Carmel  Road 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28211 

Mr.  H.  Reid  Mitchell,  Jr.  (Coastal  Region) 
120  West  12th  Street 
Washington,  North  Carolina  27889 

U.S.  Power  Squadrons 

Mr.  Bill  Brooks 

1407  Creech  Road 

Garner,  North  Carolina  27529 
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ussian  Trawlers  Off  Our  Coast 


by  Bill  McDonald 

Wilmington 


PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


•  AT  SEA  NORTHEAST  OF  MANTEO— The 
N.C.  fisheries  research  vessel,  the  85-foot  Dan 
Moore,  found  the  Russians  first  in  the  dense  noon- 
day fog  on  the  radar  scope.  Four  miles  dead  ahead 
were  ships  of  the  Russian  fishing  fleet,  which  had 
been  working  off  the  Northeast  Atlantic  Coast  all 
winter.  A  few  of  them  were  now  venturing  into 
southern  waters  off  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  heavy  sea  mist  a  huge  Rus- 
sian "mother  ship"  and  two  lesser  trawlers  took 
form.  They  were  anchored  20  miles  off  Chesapeake 
Bay  while  transferring  processed  fish  cargo  to  the 
factory  ship  and  taking  on  provisions. 

As  our  vessel  drew  nearer,  and  eventually  along- 
side, the  Russian  crewmembers  waved  and  shot 
photos  while  the  members  of  the  press  aboard  the 
Dan  Moore  fired  away  with  their  cameras. 

We  had  come  along  on  the  Dan  Moore  to  see  the 
foreign  vessels  at  first  hand  at  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Linton,  N.  C.  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mercial and  Sports  Fisheries. 

The  three  anchored  Russian  ships  and  a  third 
trawler  that  was  heading  northward  are  part  of  a 
large  fleet  of  communist  bloc  ships  fishing  year 
round  off  the  American  East  Coast.  There  are  con- 
siderably more  than  100  of  the  vessels,  the  largest 
contingent  composed  of  Russian  trawlers  and  re- 
frigerated factory  ships.  Other  nations  having 
trawlers  here  are  the  East  Germans,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary and  those  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  even  Japan. 

All  is  legal,  and  the  Russian  ships  are  working 
off  this  coast  from  the  12  mile  American  sea  fron- 
tier as  far  out  on  the  continental  shelf  as  60  miles 
in  accordance  with  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  fishing  treaty. 
Two  of  the  major  provisions  of  that  treaty  stipulate 
that  the  Russians  may  not  fish  inside  the  12  mile 
sea  limit  and  that  they  fish  with  regard  to  con- 
serving the  species  of  fish  caught  in  trawl  nets.  In 
addition,  such  Russian  ships  may  call  at  either  of 


two  U.S.  ports  for  fuel  and  provisions,  those  ports 
being  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  The  treaty  is  re- 
negotiated every  two  years,  and  the  present  treaty 
became  effective  Jan.  1,  1971. 

At  the  time  the  treaty  was  announced  reaction 
in  the  press  was  not  favorable.  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt,  writing  with  penetrating  insight  in  the 
January  3rd  issue  of  Opinion  and  Review  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  said,  "Section  4  through  7  of 
this  fishing  agreement  not  only  renew  the  right 
of  Soviet  fishing  and  "fishing  research  vessels"  to 
visit  U.S.  ports  but  also  approximately  doubles  the 
area  in  which  Soviet  vessels  are  permitted  to 
anchor  and  conduct  loading  operations. 

She  continues,  "Obviously  this  gives  the  Rus- 
sians an  opportunity  to  map  our  coastal  area  in 
further  detail,  drop  sonar  devices  and  carry  on 
other  forms  of  surveillance  and  intelligence-gather- 
ing activities. 

"And  what  did  the  United  States  get  in  return? 

"Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  is  critical  of  the 
fishing  treaty  because — as  is  usually  the  case  with 
agreements  worked  out  by  our  State  Department 
with  the  Russians — we  get  the  short  end  of  the 
stick. 

"Jordan  declared  in  a  Senate  speech:  'The  agree- 
ment by  the  State  Department  negotiators  provides 
our  fishermen  no  effective  protection  whatsoever, 
and  I  am  dismayed  to  have  to  report  it  contains  a 
new  provision  which  will  actually  be  restrictive  on 
our  own  fishermen.' 

"Jordan  pointed  out  that  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment concerning  menhaden  are  'unnecessarily  re- 
strictive to  the  United  States  during  the  time  be- 
tween January  and  April  when  our  boats  would 
be  restricted  from  fishing  menhaden  outside  the  12 
mile  limit.' 

"The  North  Carolina  Democrat  said,  'In  the  past 
few  years  U.S.  companies  which  harvest  menhaden 
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have  voluntarily  reduced  their  catches  of  this 
species  of  fish,  sometimes  as  much  as  50  percent,  so 
that  the  number  would  not  get  drastically  low  and 
threaten  the  supply  of  this  natural  resource.' 

Edith  Roosevelt  continues,  "Yet  the  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  agree  to  catch  no  menhaden  in  exchange 
for  restrictions  placed  on  U.S.  fishermen  in  the 
treaty. 

"Senator  Jordan  also  observed:  'No  protection 
at  all  is  given  in  the  agreement  to  river  herring,  a 
fish  whose  spawning  and  survival  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  U.S.  fresh  water  streams  flowing 
into  our  coastal  areas.' 

"The  Soviet  harvest  of  river  herring  has  grown 
tenfold  in  three  years — from  a  thousand  tons  at  the 
time  of  the  original  agreement — to  10.3  thousand 
tons  today. 

"  'The  American  catch  has  shown  a  correspond- 
ing decline  over  the  same  period.'  " 

The  gut  issue,  of  course,  is  that  the  numbers  of 
fish  are  rapidly  diminishing.  As  the  American 
catches  go  down  many  related  jobs  of  American 
citizens  diminish  also — commercial  boat  crews  and 
seafood  processing  personnel.  This  is  to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  the  resource  for  American 
tables  nor  of  the  impact  on  sport  fishing  where  food 
resources  of  game  fish  must  be  available  before 
sportsmen  can  expect  sustained  numbers  of  game 
fish  to  remain  in  their  coastal  zones. 

The  big  sardine  fishery  in  Maine  is  presently  in 
deep  trouble,  according  to  an  industry  report  by 
the  Maine  Sardine  Council,  Augusta,  Me.  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1972.  While  we  have  no  sardines  here,  the 
principle  of  foreign  fishing  impact  is  similar:  "Sur- 
vival of  Maine's  19  sardine  canneries  with  their 
allied  industries,  and  its  once  rich  herring  resource 
may  hinge  on  the  outcome  of  the  emergency  13- 
nation  conservation  and  management  conference 
scheduled  for  Rome,  Italy. 


"Inasmuch  as  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  fishing  grounds  only 
within  12  miles  of  their  coasts,  they  cannot  under 
current  international  law  handle  the  problem  with- 
out cooperation  of  the  foreign  nations  participating 
in  the  herring  fishery  with  the  principal  ones  being 
the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  East  Germany  and 
Japan. 

"The  prognosis  is  over-exploitation  of  the  fish- 
ery by  vast  foreign  fleets  with  sophisticated  mod- 
ern equipment. 

"Most  scientists  are  now  in  agreement  that  the 
inshore  and  offshore  fisheries  contribute  to  the 
survival  and  abundance  of  each  other,  and  that  a 
broad  program,  covering  the  expanse  of  the  North- 
west Atlantic  from  Newfoundland  to  North  Caro- 
lina, is  necessary. 

"A  number  of  corrective  measures,  such  as  na- 
tional quotas  to  relieve  the  fishing  pressure,  closure 
of  areas  during  spawning  seasons,  size  limits  and 
gear  restrictions,  have  been  suggested  for  the  Rome 
negotiations." 

Technically  the  fish  are  being  caught  outside  the 
continental  United  States.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  such  sustained  and  heavy  exploitation  of 
American  waters  by  the  Europeans  is  indicative  of 
poor  conservation  and  management  of  marine  life 
in  the  home  waters  of  the  fishing  fleets  now  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  to  fish  here.  If  there  were  fish  in 
commercial  quantities  still  remaining  in  home 
waters  after  long  years  of  unregulated  trawling, 
the  Russians  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  come 
here. 

Although  the  treaty  exists  it  is,  unfortunately, 
unenforced  and  unenforceable  under  the  present 
system.  Dr.  Linton  says  the  massive  fleet  works  the 
American  waters  the  whole  year  through,  and  per- 
haps a  few  will  return  home  periodically  for  haul 
out  and  refit.  Otherwise,  they  travel  up  and  down 
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Crewmen  of  the  research  vessel,  Dan  Moore,  put  trawl  nets 
over  the  side  to  learn  what  species  the  Russians  are  catching. 
On  a  short  tow,  the  trawl  net  produced  sea  herring,  gray 
trout,  flounder  and  spiney  dogfish. 


the  American  shore  from  Maine  to  off  Cape  Fear. 

Some  South  American  nations  have  extended 
their  sea  boundaries  200  miles  seaward.  Tuna  ves- 
sels owned  by  United  States  companies  have  re- 
peatedly been  captured  while  fishing  for  tuna  in- 
side these  sea  frontiers  off  the  Latin  American 
countries.  In  addition,  such  American  commercial 
fishermen  have  been  arrested,  the  catch  impound- 
ed, and  large  fines  levied  against  the  owners  be- 
fore release  of  men  and  ships  was  effected. 

There  is  almost  no  liklihood  of  U.S.  coastal 
waters  jurisdiction  being  extended  to  the  200  mile 
mark,  according  to  informed  sources.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  Navy  in  particular 
want  to  maintain  the  right  of  "innocent  passage"  of 
American  vessels,  war  ships  and  aircraft.  It  is  said 
to  be  in  the  highest  national  interest. 

Though  President  Nixon  has  proposed  extension 
of  all  international  sea  frontiers  out  to  the  200 
meter  depth  (about  65  miles  offshore  of  southeast- 
ern North  Carolina)  in  anticipation  of  the  "Law  of 
the  Sea"  conference  scheduled  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1973  at  Geneva  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
and  though  there  is  a  strong  current  of  nationalism 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  present  underdeveloped 
and  "have  not  nations"  who  wish  to  go  even  fur- 
ther out  to  claim  oil  and  other  resources  off  their 
coasts,  nevertheless  there  are  enough  larger  nations 
who  favor  retention  of  the  12  mile  sea  boundary  as 
is.  These  include  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Japan 
and  the  United  States  to  mention  several. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  maintains  a  reg- 


Division  of  Commercial  and  Sports 
Fisheries  Commissioner  Dr.  Thomas  Lin- 
ton (left)  talks  with  newsman  aboard 
the  Dan  Moore. 

ular  periodic  surveillance  of  the  foreign  fleet.  The 
following  report  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  released  Jan.  12,  1972  based 
upon  American  aircraft  overflight:  "Flight  cover- 
age was  from  the  20  to  40  fathom  (a  six  foot  depth 
for  each  fathom)  contour  from  south  of  Nantucket 
Island  to  Ocean  City,  Md. 

"A  total  of  140  foreign  fishing  vessels  and  sup- 
port vessels  (106  Soviet,  17  Polish,  8  Bulgarian  and 
7  East  German)  were  sighted. 

"Catch  results  by  this  entire  group  were  excel- 
lent. The  majority  of  trawl  deck  areas  and  storage 
bins  of  both  stern  trawlers  and  side  trawlers  were 
brimming  with  fish  identified  predominately  as 
mackerel.  Numerous  trawl  nets  on  deck  and  com- 
ing aboard  contained  catches  estimated  between 
50  and  60,000  pounds.  One  factory  base  ship  was 
observed  with  a  mountanious  pile  of  fish  awaiting 
processing  in  the  factory  area  below." 

And  from  the  same  source  the  February  15  re- 
port by  scientists  aboard  the  Coast  Guard  plane 
reported:  "A  toal  of  165  foreign  fishing  and  sup- 
port vessels  (114  Soviet,  etc.)  were  sighted  between 
Nantucket  Island  and  Assateague,  Va. 

"The  Soviet  vessels  were  engaged  in  a  vigorous 
fishery  and  were  seen  with  moderate  to  heavy 
catches  of  fish  identified  as  mostly  herring." 

While  the  resource  is  threatened,  it  is  still  there 
off  these  shores.  The  potential  disaster  will  not  be 
long  in  coming  if  our  government  takes  no  further 
action  or  action  that  is  ineffective.  Now  is  the  time 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  ^ 
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New  Boating  Service 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  announces  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Ed  Jenkins  to  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Motorboats 
and  Water  Safety  as  Boating  Safety 
Coordinator.  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  1969 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  former  Lieutenant  (j.g.) 
in  the  Navy,  and  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Miss  Gail  Cozzens,  hail  from 
Edenton,  North  Carolina. 

As  Boating  Safety  Coordinator, 
Mr.  Jenkins  is  analyzing  the  boating 
accident  reports  submitted  by  boat- 
men who  are  involved  in  mishaps 
and  is  developing  educational  pro- 
grams aimed  at  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  boating  accidents  and  fatal- 
ities that  occur  each  year  on  the 
state  waters.  Currently  under  de- 
velopment are  a  water  safety  course 
to  be  used  within  the  public  school 
system  and  a  boating  safety  film 
library.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  also  working 
closely  with  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  the  United  States  Power 
Squadrons  and  other  agencies,  both 
public  and  private  which  are  active 
in  boating  safety  education. 

Seal  Visitor 

Dear  Sirs: 

On  Tuesday,  February  15th,  while 
at  my  Cottage  on  Ocean  Isle,  I  walk- 
ed out  on  the  deserted  Beach  at  low 
tide  and  saw  at  a  distance  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  large  wounded  bird 
dragging  itself  over  the  sand  towards 
the  ocean.  I  proceeded  towards  it 
and  discovered  it  was  a  seal  flapping 
its  way  towards  the  surf  where  it 
dived  into  the  waves  when  I  was 
about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  away. 

This  seal  seemed  to  be  about  three 
feet  long  and  I  would  estimate  its 
weight  at  15  to  20  pounds,  and  was 
almost  black  in  color. 

Thought  I  would  pass  this  infor- 
mation on  to  you  for  what  it  was 
worth,  as  I  haven't  heard  of  a  seal 


being  seen  this  far  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  from  its  natural  habitat. 

J.  T.  Maloney 

Dear  Mr.  Lynch: 

Your  concern  about  diminishing 
game  populations  in  the  face  of  an 
expanding  pasture  program  on  your 
farm  is  readily  understood.  I  am  sure 
you're  aware  that  modern  livestock 
farming  practices  make  deep  inroads 
into  the  supply  of  suitable  habitat 
which  produces  and  sustains  quail 
and  other  farm-game  species. 

However,  there  are  numerous  tech- 
niques which  may  be  employed  to 
make  your  farm  productive  of  game 
without  undue  encroachment  on 
your  livestock  program.  To  assist 
you  in  working  out  a  plan  for  in- 
creasing game  on  your  farm,  through 
means  that  are  compatible  with  other 
land-use,  I  am  asking  Biologist  Char- 
les Woodhouse  to  contact  you  in  the 
near  future.  He  will  be  glad  to  ar- 
range an  inspection  of  your  property 
and  work  with  you  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 

Please  know  that  your  interest  in 
wildlife  conservation  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Ted  R.  Mitchell,  Leader 
Upland  Game  Restoration 

Project 
Division  of  Game 

Cattle  vs.  Quail? 

Dear  Sirs: 

Kindly  answer  the  following  for 
us. 

For  a  few  years  we  have  been  en- 
larging our  cattle  program  at  the 
farm. 

It  seems  to  us  that  cattle  &  quail 
are  not  compatible.  It  seems  that 
each  new  pasture  lessens  our  quail 
population.  Why  is  this  so?  What 
can  we  do? 

We  do  not  want  to  eliminate  our 
cattle  program. 

Thanks  for  your  help. 

W.  Graham  Lynch 
Roanoke  Rapids 


Dams 

Dear  Mr.  Shelley, 

I  noticed  your  article  on  naiades 
in  the  March  1972  issue  of  Wild- 
life and  it  particularly  interested  me 
because  one  of  the  47  dams  proposed 
in  North  Carolina,  the  Clinchfield, 
will  be  located  in  Rutherford  County 
and  the  map  on  pages  6  and  7  drew 
most  of  my  interest.  However,  yes- 
terday a  friend  and  I  were  floating 
the  Green  River  in  Polk  County 
(one  of  the  rivers  that  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  Clinchfield  dam)  and 
we  noticed  several  "clams"  on  the 
mud  next  to  the  river  bank.  The 
river  was  three  feet  or  more  lower 
than  its  normal  level  due  to  the 
Lake  Adger  dam  which  generates 
power  for  Duke  Power  Company. 
We  noticed  raccoon  tracks  around 
the  shells  and  we  also  saw  a  musk- 
rat  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Some  of 
the  shells  had  been  damaged  around 
the  dorsal  surface  evidently  by  the 
'coons  or  muskrats  getting  into  the 
shells.  I  have  enclosed  one  of  the 
shells  for  your  examination  and 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let 
me  know  if  it  really  is  a  fresh  water 
bivalve  mollusk. 

Your  article  was  very  appreciated 
by  me  personally  and  I  know  by 
others  in  Rutherford  County  who 
share  my  feelings  about  the  rivers  in 
our  area  and  the  importance  of 
preserving  them  as  much  as  possible 
in  their  natural  state.  There  are 
reasons  for  building  a  dam  and  there 
are  reasons  for  not  building  a  dam. 
All  the  reasons  on  either  side  should 
be  carefully  weighed  and  the  ulti- 
mate decision  should  not  rest  on 
statistics  furnished  by  the  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

William  W.  Hoy,  Jr. 
Rutherfordton 

The  bivalve  sent  in  was  a  naiade 
(fresh  water  mollusk)  of  the  family 
Unionidae.  Ed. 

Cats 

Dear  Sir: 

In  her  article,  "The  World  at  Wing 
Haven"  (March-72),  Ruth  Moose  said 
that  one  can  not  have  cats  and  birds 
at  the  same  time.  I  disagree.  Of 
course  a  cat  will  get  a  bird  once  in  a 
while,  but  cats  are  not  nearly  as 
proficient  at  catching  birds  as  is 
generally  believed.  The  Audubon  So- 
ciety printed  a  list  of  enemies  of 
birds.  The  order  (from  most  danger- 
ous to  least)  went  like  this: 

1.  Disease 

2.  Automobiles 

3.  Weasels 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Shelton  L.  Brickhouse 


Wildlife  Protector  Shelton  L. 
Brickhouse,  stationed  at  Richlands 
in  Onslow  County  was  born  Decem- 
ber 19,  1934,  in  Currituck  County.  He 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Edith  F.  Brick- 
house and  the  late  Julian  F.  Brick- 
house of  Grandy,  North  Carolina. 
Shelton  graduated  from  Griggs  High 
School  in  Currituck  County. 

Prior  to  employment  with  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  he  served  with  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  After  his  dis- 
charge from  the  service  he  was  em- 
ployed in  construction  work  and  as 
a  hunting  guide  for  the  Pine  Island 
Duck  Hunting  Club. 

Shelton  completed  the  basic  School 
for  Wildlife  Protectors  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  at  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  in  June  of  1964.  He 


was  employed  as  a  Wildlife  Protectoi 
Trainee  in  March  of  1965  and  station- 
ed at  Delco.  In  January  of  1966  he 
was  appointed  Wildlife  Protector  and 
transferred  to  Richlands.  Since  his 
initial  employment,  he  has  attended 
five  In-Service  Training  Schools. 

Mr.  Brickhouse  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioners,  Law  En- 
forcement Section;  State  Employee's 
Association;  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  Wildlife  Law  Enforcement 
Officers;  and  the  Richlands  Boosters 
Club. 

Shelton  is  married  to  the  former 
Cheryl  Kirby  of  Elizabeth  City, 
North  Carolina  and  they  have  one 
son,  Terry  Lee,  age  3.  The  Brick- 
house family  attend  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Richlands. 


4.  Humans 

5.  Parasites 

6.  Hawks 

7.  Starvation 

8.  Cats 

As  you  can  see,  cats  are  the  least 
dangerous  to  birds.  One  last  thing: 
COEXISTENCE  between  birds  and 
cats  IS  POSSIBLE. 

Allan  White 

Davidson 

Spring  Turkey  Hunters  Note: 

Successful  spring  turkey  hunters 
are  requested  to  report  their  kill  to 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
up  until  May  22,  1972  by  calling,  toll- 
free  from  anywhere  in  North  Caro- 
lina, dial  800-662-7366. 

Your  report  will  be  recorded  and 
used  in  compiling  harvest  figures 
and  distribution  information  to  in- 
sure the  best  management  of  this 
important  game  species. 


PHOTO  BY  GENE  PIERCE 


Bass  and  Rockfish  Tournament  May  13-14 

Lake  Gaston  produced  this  27 Vz  pound  striped  bass  for  Oliver 
Tant  (left),  fishing  companion  of  William  Leach.  And  this  beau- 
tiful rockfish  has  several  big  brothers  waiting  for  you  to  enter 
the  Northeastern  North  Carolina  Bass  and  Rockfish  Tournament 
to  be  held  May  13  and  14  on  Gaston  and  Roanoke  Rapids 
Reservoirs,  and  the  Roanoke  River  down  to  Halifax.  Write 
Roanoke  Rapids  Jaycees,  PO  Box  492,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 
27870  for  entry  blanks  and  details.  Do  it  now! 
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What  color  is  a  dolphin?  Well,  \ 
what  color  is  a  sunset?  Wait  a  L 
minute  and  it's  different.  So  it  \ 
is  with  many  fish:  not  only  do 
they  possess  their  own  individ- 
ual hues  and  tones,  but  they 
change.  A  live,  undisturbed  dol- 
phin, we  are  told,  has  practical- 
ly no  yellows  or  golds  on  it  at 

all.  Yet,  when  they  are  hooked       -^jg^-  '  >-J^V; 
or  agitated,  all  sorts  of  colors         V;'     ~>         ^ \ 
show  up.  So,  take  your  pick; 
the  dolphin  is  still  a  great  game 
fish.  Painting  by  Duane  Raver 


City  Wildlife 

by  Nell  Lewis 

Greensboro 


AWN,  clad  only  in  a  filmy- 
negligee  of  fog,  rustled  the  tree- 
tops  with  a  gentle  breeze  as  she 
pulled  back  the  dark  curtains  of 
night.  A  sparrow  cheeped  one 
staccato  note  into  the  quiet  early 
morning.  Another  moment  of 
silence  prevailed  and  then,  as 
though  in  tune  with  the  tiny 
bird's  pitch  pipe,  an  entire 
chorus  of  songsters  blended  their 
voices  in  song,  a  mockingbird 
claiming  the  honor  of  an  oc- 
casional solo  part. 

The  wildlife  in  a  city  garden 
was  greeting  morning! 

One  small  chipmunk,  sitting 
atop  a  stockpile  of  wood,  rubbed 
the  sleep  from  his  eyes.  Sud- 
denly a  half  dozen  of  his  broth- 
ers scampered  out  and  with  one 
accord  they  joined  in  playful 
calisthenics  in  preparation  for 
the  day's  chores. 

The  unmistakable  call  of  a 
crow  sounded  in  the  distance; 
soon  he  soared  into  view,  his 
great  wings  flapping  laborious- 
ly. He  was  followed  by  his  crew 
of  six,  all  come  to  clean  a  com- 
post heap  of  its  collection  of  trim- 
mings from  young,  tender  ears 
of  corn. 

The  presence  of  these  huge 
birds  filled  the  bluejays  with 
great  anxiety — whether  this  was 
due  to  their  little  blue  fledg- 
lings or  to  their  greed  in  want- 
ing to  save  the  tidbits  of  corn  for 


themselves  could  not  be  deter- 
mined— and  there  issued  a  noisy 
confrontation.  Size  does  not  al- 
ways denote  strength;  the  crows 
cawed  away,  mission  incomplete, 
leaving  the  jays  peaceful,  at  least 
temporarily. 

A  brown  mother  rabbit  sat 
motionless  in  a  flower  border 
despite  an  approaching  cat.  Only 
yesterday  the  stalking  feline  had 
devoured  the  last  of  the  three 
baby  rabbits,  born  in  a  nest  hid 
away  under  an  ivy  clump.  Dur- 
ing their  brief  existence  they 
had  carefully  pruned  to  the 
ground  a  planting  of  double  lark- 
spur. 

At  exactly  seven  o'clock  a.m. 
the  bobwhites  appeared,  march- 
ing single  file  up  a  paved  drive- 
way— all  thirteen  of  them!  Skill- 
fully they  slipped  through  a 
fence,  went  directly  to  a  ground- 
level  pool  and  one  by  one  stop- 
ped to  drink,  unmindful  of  a 
spectator  standing  nearby  in 
awesome  wonder  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

A  group  of  squirrels,  like  the 
chipmunks,  indulged  in  morning 
exercises,  up  and  down  a  stately 
poplar  tree,  gracefully  gliding 
from  limb  to  limb  before  getting 
down  to  more  serious  business. 
With  this  over  they  charged  a 
peach  tree;  they  picked  still- 
green  fruit  and  carried  their 
breakfast  to  a  redwood  fence 


where  they  sat  leisurely  peeling 
away  the  fuzz. 

When  their  meal  was  over 
both  the  fuzz  and  peach  seeds 
were  neatly  piled  atop  the  fence. 
Mama  squirrel  barked  once  and 
her  offspring  obediently  follow- 
ed her  to  safety,  away  from  the 
yellow  cat  that  had  begun  to  eye 
them  with  relish. 

A  box  turtle,  his  wrinkles  giv- 
ing him  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing lived  forever,  dined  on  to- 
matoes, his  toothless  jaws  mun- 
ching their  rich  ripeness.  A  spin- 
ning spider  above  him  put  her 
dew-sheened  web  into  motion 
with  such  incredible  speed  she 
could  not  be  seen. 

Four  pileated  woodpeckers  de- 
scended on  a  pine  tree,  their 
voices  sounding  surprisingly  like 
the  chant  of  Meadowlark  Lemons 
of  basketball  fame!  Of  all  the 
drummers,  these  grand  birds  are 
the  most  handsome  with  their 
black  and  white  coat  and  elegant 
red  crest. 

As  the  sun  warmed  the  day 
the  warty  little  toad  sought 
shelter  from  the  heat  and  escap- 
ed into  a  drain  pipe,  moist  from 
a  storm  in  the  night.  A  king 
snake  oozed  across  the  lawn  and 
stopped  to  drink  from  the  pool 
where  the  bobwhites  had  quench- 
ed their  thirst;  then  he  too  found 
shade,  lest  his  body  absorb  more 
temperature  than  he  could  en- 
dure. 

When  investigated,  a  dry,  rust- 
ling noise  along  a  garden  path 
proved  to  be  coming  from  a 
brown  cocoon.  When  the  sawing 
and  cutting  stopped  a  moth 
emerged,  moist,  plump  and  all 
white  "fur."  This  wonder  of 
nature  feebly  climbed  an  iris 
stalk  to  dry  his  wings  and  within 
the  span  of  forty-five  minutes  he 
was  a  mature  luna  moth,  apple- 
green  and  wonderously  beautiful. 

And  the  countrywoman,  des- 
tined to  spend  most  of  her  time 
in  the  city,  rises  early  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  nature's  children 
as  they  begin  their  day.  They 
seem  to  sense  that  the  woodland 
garden,  holding  treasures  of 
plants  rescued  from  progress  as 
it  inches  its  way  across  our  state, 
is  a  place  of  quiet  safety.  ^ 
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Carolina  Bird  Club 


PAST  AND 
PRESENT 


"4 


by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh 


.RENT  there  enough  of  us  here  interested 
in  birds  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  Bird  Club  .  .  .  surely 
North  Carolina  needs  one?" 

The  speaker  was  a  young  Virginian,  the  Rev- 
erend John  H.  Grey,  Jr.,  the  popular  pastor  of  the 
new  West  Raleigh  Presbyterian  Church,  an  en- 
thusiastic bird  watcher,  member  of  the  very  active 
Virginia  Society  of  Ornithologists. 
And  how  he  missed  those  meetings! 
A  group  of  us,  members  of  the  Raleigh  Natural 
History  Club — which  had  long  been  active — were 
meeting  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

"How  about  those  interested  remaining  after  this 
meeting?" 

Seven  of  us  did,  including  besides  the  young 
minister,  the  two  "famed  Brimley  Brothers"*  young 
Englishmen  who,  coming  from  England  in  their 
youth,  had  done  much  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  history  in  their  adopted  state;  Harry 
Towles  Davis,  of  the  museum  staff  (later  director), 
Dr.  Cary  Bostian,  of  N.C.  State  College,  the  writer 
and  who  was  the  seventh? 

The  writer  was  suggested  for  president  of  a  local 
club;  she  tried  to  toss  it  back  to  the  young  minister 
— who  promptly  tossed  it  back  saying,  "No,  I  want 
to  edit  a  Bird  Bulletin." 

A  call  went  out,  through  newspapers  and  other 
media,  for  any  interested  to  join  a  Raleigh  Bird 
Club,  which  immediately  got  under  way  sending 
publicity  throughout  the  state  to  all  interested  in 
forming  a  North  Carolina  Bird  Club,  to  meet  at  the 
Woman's  Club,  in  Raleigh,  March  6,  1937. 

Response  was  stimulating.  Seventy-five  people 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  representatives 
from  Asheville,  Statesville,  Winston-Salem,  Rocky 
Mount,  Greensboro,  Southern  Pines,  Pine  Bluff, 
Washington,  Tarboro,  Oxford,  Cary,  Belfast,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pretty  good  start!  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Murray,  who 
had  come  down  from  Virginia  to  be  the  featured 
speaker,  told  us  something  of  the  wide-flung  work 
of  the  V.S.O.  Dr.  Murray  had  been  editor  of  its 
bulletin,  The  RAVEN,  for  several  years. 

In  organizing  the  state  club,  which  was  to  be 
known  as  the  North  Carolina  Bird  Club  (N.C. B.C. 
from  now  on,  until  the  sister  state  joined  us,  in  '48, 
and  it  became  the  Carolina  Bird  Club,  or  C.B.C.), 
a  constitution  was  presented,  revised,  and  adopted. 
Dues  were  to  be  $1.00  a  year. 

From  the  beginning  it  had  been  emphasized  the 
appeal  was  to  be  to  both  groups — those  scientifical- 

*  See  "Brimley  Brothers",  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Jan.- 
Feb.  '72. 


ly  interested,  ornithologists,  if  you  will,  and  those 
mainly  inclined  toward  the  human  appeal  of  birds 
.  .  .  any  and  all  to  be  eligible  for  membership.  Dr. 
Murray's  topic  was  "Wild  Wings",  he  spoke  of 
ornithology  as  an  art,  a  science,  a  sport — and 
especially  a  fine  family  hobby. 

Dr.  Z.  P.  Metcalf,  of  N.  C.  State,  presiding  over 
the  afternoon  session  presented  the  following  slate: 
President,  C.  S.  Brimley  (from  now  on  he  will  be 
referred  to  as  "C.S.")  N.C.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; vice  presidents:  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Craig- 
hill,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Rocky  Mount; 
Nellie  P.  Sanborn,  Southern  Pines,  and  Ethel  F. 
Finster,  Asheville  Teachers'  College.  John  H.  Grey, 
Jr.  Was  to  be  Secretary-Treasurer-Editor. 

The  club  voted  to  elect  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 
(one  of  the  authors  of  Birds  of  North  Carolina, 
1918;  who  had  taught  at  Guilford  College  and 
Greensboro  College  for  Women;  former  President 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society  and  at  the  time, 
President  of  the  International  Committee  for  Bird 
Protection)  a  charter  member  of  the  new  club.  A 
telegram  of  acceptance  was  received  from  him, 
and  throughout  his  lifetime  Dr.  Pearson  was  to  be 
a  staunch  friend  of  the  club. 

Discussing  what  to  call  our  new  bulletin,  "C.S." 
suggested  THE  CHAT — a  very  appropriate  name — 
as  the  yellow-breasted  chat,  a  handsome  bird,  is 
not  only  our  largest  warbler,  but  is  easily  identi- 
fied and  is  a  summer  resident  over  much  of  the 
state. 

It  was  a  long,  full,  but  attentive  meeting.  Several 
papers  were  read,  (abstracts  of  which  were  given 
in  the  soon-to-be  published  first  issue  of  THE 
CHAT:)  "C.S."  on  "When  is  a  Sight  Record 
Valid?;"  "Adventures  in  Bird  Banding,"  Charlotte 
Hilton  Green;  "Notes  from  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina" by  J.  J.  Murray;  "Additions  to  Lists  of  Ral- 

Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  third  from  right  in  front  row,  accom- 
panied this  group  of  Bird  Club  members  on  one  of  its  early 
field  trips.  Many  bird  sighting  records  of  these  weekend  trips 
still  stand. 
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eigh  Birds,"  "C.S.;"  "Field  Notes  From  Home 
Localities"  by  several  present,  and  the  list  of  chart- 
er members  of  N.C.B.C.  (It  was  also  stated  that 
anyone  joining  by  May  6,  '37  would  be  so  listed. 

The  young  N.C.B.C.  felt  quite  proud  of  the  early 
issues  of  THE  CHAT,  and  of  its  young  editor,  John 
Grey,  Jr.,  who  was  to  continue  for  years  until  his 
ministerial  work  called  him  back  to  Virginia. 
Throughout  its  35  years  as  this  is  being  summariz- 
ed, THE  CHAT  has  kept  that  high  editorial  qual- 
ity, under  several  outstanding  editors.  And  until 
their  passing,  we  were  fortunate  in  calling  on  the 
outstanding  work,  memories,  advice  and  records  of 
the  Brimley  Brothers  and  Dr.  Pearson. 

Too,  the  Garden  Club  movement  has  gained  in- 
stant enthusiasm  in  the  South.  In  Raleigh,  the  first 
garden  club  was  started  in  1925 — and  it  was  soon 
recognized  that  "birds  are  the  soul  of  the  garden." 
The  writer  had  long  been  writing,  lecturing,  and 
emphasizing  bird-lore.  In  fact,  her  first  column  in 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  was  a  sort  of  by- 
product of  the  local  garden  club,  which  had  re- 
quested a  study  group  at  her  home  where  we  had 
bird  houses,  feeders,  baths,  records,  banding,  and 
such.  Someone  suggested  a  bird  column  in  the 
News  and  Observer. 

This  was  started  Dec.  4,  1932,  and  they  caught 
on.  Schools  began  using  them,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Director  of  Elementary  Education  of 
the  State,  they  were  brought  out  in  book  form  by 
the  UNC  Press  in  1933. 

(The  column,  long  since  known  as  "OUT-OF- 
DOORS  IN  CAROLINA"  will  have  its  40th  anni- 
versary Dec.  4,  1972.  Much  of  the  history  of  the 
bird  club  is  told  in  them.) 

Too,  throughout  the  long  years,  the  three  week- 
end field  trips  each  year  were  to  hold  the  interest 
and  bind  the  membership-fellowship  closer.  How 
wonderful  they  have  been,  and  what  variety! 
Granted,  the  state  is  fortunate  in  its  diversity  of 
habitat:  coastal,  piedmont  and  mountain,  which 
means  a  wide  variety  in  plant  and  animal  and  bird 
life.  The  first  weekend  field  trip  was  to  see  the 
migratory  waterfowl  at  the  Pea  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  and  also  to  the  Outer  Banks.  We 

Roxie  Collie  Simpson  of  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
led  this  group  of  youngsters  on  a  bird-watching  field  trip  years 
ago.  At  right,  Claudia  Hunter,  one  of  the  dynamic  Bird  Club 
presidents. 


rode,  I  recall,  standing,  in  an  open  truck — the  same 
one  that  Eleanor  Roosevelt  had  toured  the  place 
in! 

The  July-August  (1937)  issue  of  THE  CHAT 
carried  details  of  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson's  work 
and  efforts  towards  "World-wide  Protection  of 
Birds."  Since  his  retirement  (after  30  years  serv- 
ice) as  President  of  the  National  Audubon  Society 
in  Oct.  1934,  he  had  devoted  his  entire  time  to  this 
International  Movement.  Fortunately  for  the  States 
and  Canada  in  March  '37  this  was  amended  to  in- 
clude similar  treaty  regulations  with  Mexico.  Many 
of  our  birds  which  breed  in  Canada  and  the  States, 
may  winter  in  southern  lands  where  there  is  no 
protection.  For  example,  large  numbers  of  21 
species  of  wild  ducks  migrate  south  of  our  country. 

The  Sept.-October  CHAT  contains  a  long,  schol- 
arly treatise  on  the  Birds  of  Mattamuskeet,  by 
Earle  Greene,  U.S.  Biological  Survey.  It  was  especi- 
ally fortunate  to  have  this,  as  our  next  week-end 
field  trip  was  to  be  the  Mattamuskeet  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Hyde  County,  and  through  the 
years  we  were  to  week-end  there  many  times. 

At  Mattamuskeet  some  of  us  always  make  a 
point  of  climbing  the  winding  staircase  to  the 
lookout  tower  (once  the  giant  smokestack  of  the 
pumping  plant).  Often,  at  sunrise,  to  watch  the 
wildwings  going  out  to  feed  over  the  illimitable 
marshes — and  again,  at  sunset  as  they  come  wing- 
ing in  to  settle  down  for  the  night. 

An  area  had  been  set  aside  for  hunting,  but  after 
that  period,  the  lodge  was  open  for  the  birders. 
For  many  years  Willie  Cahoon  was  Director,  and 
always  had  a  special  welcome  for  the  birders. 

Yes,  the  youthful  N.C.B.C.  had  gotten  off  to  a 
good  start.  In  a  summary,  Jan.  '38  CHAT,  Editor 
Grey  reported:  "No  private  organization  has  done 
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more  to  further  the  work  of  conservation  in  the 
state:  N.C.B.C.  with  108  members:  six  issues  of  the 
CHAT  .  .  .  1200  copies  mailed  to  19  states  and  Cuba 
and  to  54  communities  in  N.C.  More  information 
gained  about  birds  in  the  state  than  in  the  past 
five  years.  Lists  of  N.C.  birds  brought  addition  of 
four  species  to  the  379  species,  41  subspecies,  and 
two  hybrids." 

Tribute  was  also  paid  by  the  editor  to  assistance 
given  by  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  History.  And 
three  towns:  Henderson,  Pine  Bluff,  and  States- 
ville  had  been  made  "Bird  Sanctuaries,"  and  seven 
communities:  Raleigh,  Chapel  Hill,  Henderson, 
Southern  Pines,  Pine  Bluff,  Washington,  States- 
ville  had  had  a  Christmas  Bird  Census,  Chapel  Hill 
leading  with  68  species. 

The  value  of  a  town  or  city  becoming  a  bird 
sanctuary?  Quoting  Claudia  Hunter,  one-time 
dynamic  president  of  Henderson  Bird  Club:  "As 
conservation  it  will  increase  number  of  songbirds 
by  furnishing  more  nesting  sites,  a  larger  amount 
of  cover,  more  food.  It  will  educate  people  as  to 
pleasure  birds  give  and  their  economic  value.  Our 
Garden  Club  cooperated  by  planting  a  parkway  at 
north  entrance." 

1938J  It  was  to  be  a  big  year  for  the  young 
N.C.B.C.  Dr.  Pearson  and  the  two  Brimleys  were 
working  on  a  badly  needed  new  (2nd)  edition  of 
Birds  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Pearson  was  senior 
editor  but  "the  more  technical  part  fell  to  "C.S." — 
getting  up  most  of  the  data  of  small  birds."  .  . 
fortunately  in  1885  "C.S."  had  started  keeping 
migration  records  (on  request)  for  the  Migration 
Committee  of  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
(hereafter  A.O.U.).  This  work  was  later  turned 
over,  again  on  request,  to  the  U.S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey. 

On  June  7,  1938,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina conferred  an  honorary  degree  "Dr.  of  Laws" 
upon  Clement  Samuel  Brimley,  distinguished 
naturalist.  And  was  the  young  N.C.B.C.  proud  of 
one  of  its  founders  so  honored! 

Some  years  later,  at  an  annual  National  Audubon 
convention,  an  outstanding  world  naturalist  said  to 
me,  "Mrs.  Green,  you  people  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  one  of  the  best  field  naturalists  in  the 
country — Dr.  C.  S.  Brimley — as  a  member  of  your 
organization." 

But— all  was  not  sweetness  and  light.  The  Sept.- 
Oct.  ('38)  issue  of  THE  CHAT  carried  an  unhappy 
note,  an  editorial  re:  "Much  shooting  of  hawks  in 
the  state."  "The  public  is  still  unaware  of  their 
valuable  part  in  the  balance  of  nature,  as  rodent 
destroyers." 

Later  the  young  club,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Conservation  Department  of  the  N.C.  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  was  to  sponsor  a  "Hawk  and  Owl 
Project"  in  which  we  tried  to  place  two  copies  of 
Audubon  circular  25  "Eastern  Hawks — What  They 
Look  Like  in  the  Air"  on  one  side,  and  "What 
Hawks  Eat"  on  the  other  side"  (thus  two  copies 
necessary)  in  every  school  room.  With  this  we 


also  distributed  thousands  of  Harold  Peters'  "Pro- 
tect Our  Hawks  and  Owls"  (from  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service.)  Oxford  rated  "tops"  with  the 
display  in  every  class  room  of  the  town. 

We  still  think  it  is  a  good  project — and  still  need- 
ed, in  spite  of  all  protective  laws.  (Remember  those 
500  eagles — bald  and  golden — that  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  past  year?) 

Meanwhile  THE  CHAT  was  keeping  up  its  good 
work  in  furthering  understanding  and  interest  in 
ornithology.  The  Jan.  '39  issue  was  given  almost 
completely  to  "The  Birds  of  Cape  Hatteras"— some 
20  pages  of  careful  reports  prepared  by  Edwin  L. 
Green,  Jr.  Senior  Biologist  of  the  Cape  Hatteras 
State  Park  Conservation  Corps  Camp,  under 
the  joint  direction  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  N.C.  Department  of  Conservation.  From  May  1, 
1935,  when  the  State  Park  was  first  under  con- 
sideration, to  Feb.  1938,  this  data  had  been  grad- 
ually gathered. 

A  careful  and  complete  description  of  the  narrow, 
42  mile-long  Hatteras  Island  is  given,  as  to  size, 
woodlands,  marshes,  ponds  .  .  .  changes  brought  by 
sand-erosion  control  .  .  .  the  stabilizing  of  vegeta- 
tion and  its  influence  on  ponds  and  marshes.  "One 
great  value  of  Hatteras  Island  is  its  variety  of 
wildlife  concentrated  in  small  areas.  In  two  hours 
it  is  possible  to  see  at  any  time  of  year  40  species 
of  birds.  Mr.  E.  L.  Green  recorded  observations  on 
171  species.  Data  on  six  more  gathered  from  rec- 
ords of  the  N.C.  Department  Agriculture,  thus  totals 
177  species  recorded  from  Hatteras." 

Another  valuable  listing  of  birds  of  a  given  area 
(July  1940  CHAT)  is  that  of  the  Beaufort  region, 
by  Roxie  Collie  Simpson,  then  of  the  N.C.  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  contains  18 
pages.  During  her  tenure  with  the  State  Museum 
Roxie  was  to  give  valuable  service,  not  only  as  an 
accurate  and  enthusiastic  worker,  but  she  was  a 
fine  leader  of  young  boys  who  were  becoming  bird- 
minded.  To  be  one  of  "Roxie's  boys"  was  to  have 
won  an  accolade.  Through  the  years  these  included 
Bill  Craven,  John  Coffee,  Perrin  Gower,  Norman 
McCulloch,  Carl  Smith,  Joe  Christian,  Teddy  Davis, 
Ernest  Mitchell,  and  others. 

For  the  past  several  years  Roxie  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  she  has  earned  both  her  doctor- 
ate and  a  national  reputation. 

THE  CHAT  and  N.C.B.C.  kept  abreast  of  the 
times.  In  the  April-May  1939  issue  is  the  following 
notice:  "CHANGES  IN  BIRD  CLASSIFICATION". 
The  fourth  edition  of  the  A.O.U.  Checklist  has 
an  entirely  different  classification  from  any  of  the 
preceding,  the  name  of  every  order  being  altered, 
some  of  the  orders  split,  others  amalgamated,  as 
in  the  accompanying  list.  The  orders  of  families  in 
the  shorebirds  is  reversed,  that  of  the  perching 
birds  entirely  altered.  See  Table  2.  "C.S."  Brimley. 

Following  is  TABLE  1,  "Orders  of  Birds  accord- 
ing to  the  Check  List  of  the  American  Ornitholog- 
ists Union.  Table  II,  Families  of  Passeres." 
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In  the  June  '39  issue  is  printed  a  manuscript  of 
the  birds  of  Washington,  N.  C,  by  Joseph  D.  Biggs 
and  Mary  Shelburne,  Washington  Field  Museum 
(known  as  the  Bughouse  Laboratory)  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Churchill  Bragaw,  also  of  the  Museum 
and  of  Orton  Plantation,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Of  such  a  list,  describing  180  species,  (16  pages 
of  THE  CHAT)  observed  in  Washington,  the  editor 
comments:  "Local  lists  are  of  immense  value  in 
the  revision  of  copy  for  the  new  edition  of  Birds  of 
North  Carolina.  We  hope  others  will  compile  such 
lists." 

The  July-August  issue  also  carries  a  letter  to 
N.C.B.C.  from  member  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  on 
his  trip  to  South  America,  as  Chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  for  Bird  Protection,  some- 
thing of  the  work  needed  there,  the  objectives  of 
the  trip,  always  remembering:  "These  countries 
are  the  winter  homes  of  many  of  our  birds  of  sum- 
mer ...  we  try  to  make  contacts  with  officials, 
scientists  and  others,  with  hopes  of  stimulating  in- 
terest in  plans  for  cooperation  with  migratory 
laws." 

The  May- June  CHAT  has  another  interesting 
letter  from  Dr.  Pearson,  re  a  visit  to  "A  National 
Park  of  Argentina"  and  of  his  visit  to  the  famed 
Iguaza  Falls— considered  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world."  It  was  a  six-day  trip  upstream  of  1,217 
miles,  a  change  of  boats,  stops  at  various  river 
towns  and  settlements,  but  as  we  were  working  on 
the  Bird  Protection  Committee,  this  seeing  the 
country,  meeting  the  people,  was  important." 

In  1966,  when  in  South  America,  Sister  and  I 
waited  five  days  in  Sao  Paulo,  hoping  to  get  a  plane 
trip  to  these  falls,  but  fogs  were  so  heavy,  no  plane 
flights;  and  at  the  time  no  other  way  available. 

The  May-June  1940  issue  carries  a  notice:  "Bird 
Banders  needed  in  the  State!  There  are  only  16.  We 
are  missing  a  genuine  opportunity  to  gain  informa- 
tion about  the  movements  of  our  birds  through 
banding  .  .  .  The  South  is  far  behind  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  banding  and  in  knowledge  gained 
thereby  and  of  great  value  to  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey. 

"Bird  bands  come  in  14  sizes,  from  Canada 
goose  size  to  hummingbird.  Each  contains  a  serial 
number  corresponding  to  number  in  the  master  file 
at  Laurel,  Maryland,  where  information  on  date 
of  band,  species,  bander,  etc.  is  kept.  People  finding 
banded  birds  (if  dead)  are  asked  to  send  band  and 
any  information  to  Washington.  If  on  a  live  bird, 
send  number,  and  any  information,  and  then  re- 
lease bird.  You  will  get  a  report  back  as  to  who 
banded  bird,  where  it  was  banded.* 

"Wisely  Americans  and  Canadians  (English  call 
it  "ringing")  use  the  same  bands,  for  many  of  our 
birds  migrate  through  both  countries."* 

Here  it's  time  to  state  "banding  of  waterfowl 
and  other  game  birds  is  usually  done  by  govern- 
ment professionals,  while  more  than  half  of  the 
600,000  birds  banded  in  North  America  each  year 

*    WILD  SANCTUARIES  (41-43)  Robert  Murphy 


are  small  songbirds  tagged  by  dedicated  ama- 
teurs."* 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  N.C.B.C,  the 
writer  had  given  a  paper  on  "Adventures  in  Bird 
Banding."  In  the  March  '37  issue  of  THE  CHAT 
is  the  following  excerpt  of  that  talk:  "In  the  last 
published  BIRD  BANDING  NOTES  (Aug.  '36) 
sent  out  by  the  Biological  Survey  there  is  but  one 
recorded  brown-headed  nuthatch  banded  in  the 
whole  country,  that  one  by  Jesse  Primrose,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C.  In  the  same  issue  only  ten  summer 
tanagers  were  reported  for  the  whole  country — 
seven  of  those  I  banded  last  summer,  two  of  them 
adults  and  five  young,  a  week  out  of  the  nest. 
Following  heavy  snow  of  Feb.  28,  '37,  we  trapped 
and  banded  12  myrtle  warblers,  also  pine  warblers, 
juncos,  white-throated  sparrows,  Carolina  wrens, 
and  white-breasted  nuthatch.  Made  first  record  for 
brown  creeper  (a  bird  difficult  to  trap)  caught  it 
in  a  tree-trunk  trap  Jan.  1,  '37.  Have  returns  on 
ten  of  the  46  white-throats  banded  at  our  station 
last  year."  (My  husband,  Prof.  R.  W.  Green,  N.  C. 
State,  assisted  in  banding.) 

The  last  number  of  the  old  mimeographed  sheets 
— which  had  served  such  a  good  purpose  in  put- 
ting THE  CHAT  on  a  good  foundation — has  an  in- 
teresting, and  humorous,  account  by  Editor  John 
Grey  of  "Banding  Royal  Terns"  as  had  been  re- 
quested by  Harold  Peters  .  .  .  "so  much  could  be 
learned  .  .  .  help  determine  migration  routes  .  .  . 
about  birds  nesting  in  large  colonies  .  .  ." 

"Five  of  us  descended  on  Roanoke  Island  last 
July  6,  armed  with  2,000  bands  and  scientific  ardor. 
Sam  Walker  put  us  up  at  his  home.  He  and  Harry 
Davis  were  the  only  ones  in  the  party  who  had 
ever  banded  birds."  It  is  a  clever,  human  interest 
and  amusing  account  of  the  problems  and  trials,  of 
bird-banding,  especially  by  those  who  are  novices. 

"In  all  they  banded  nearly  a  thousand  birds  of 
ten  species,  including  Wilson's  plover,  seaside 
sparrow,  long-billed  marsh-wren,  barn  swallow, 
gull-billed  tern,  black  skimmers,  laughing  gulls, 
clapper  rails,  but  mainly  royal  terns." 

Throughout  the  years  there  has  been  some  out- 
standing work  in  the  state  in  bird-banding,  by 
members  also,  especially  Mrs.  Ove  Jensen  (Zora) 
later  President  of  N.C.B.C,  but  that  will  be  told 
in  a  later  issue. 

The  Nov.-December,  1940  issue  was  to  be  the 
last  one  of  the  old  mimeographed  sheets — stating 
that,  beginning  Jan.  '41,  The  CHAT  was  to  be 
printed. 

This  last  number  also  tells  of  the  increasing  in- 
terest, over  the  state  and  country,  of  the  Christmas 
Bird  Census.  That  last  year  (1939)  12  localities  in 
our  state  took  censuses,  and  listed  127  species.  In 
1971,  in  a  call  just  received  from  Editor  Eloise  F. 
Potter,  the  total  Christmas  count  was  222  identi- 
fied species  by  162  parties  in  29  count  areas,  and  an 
estimated  3,398,888  birds. 

Some  progress  in  our  35  years! 

(To  be  continued) 
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I  Was  Attacked 
by  a  Polar  Bear 
in  Moore  County... 


Did  You  Live?? 


L 


|ET  me  tell  you  something,  if  you  don't  al- 
ready know  it:  there  is  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  pride 
connected  with  man's  knowledge  and  skill  involv- 
ing wild  game  and  fowling  pieces.  It  matters  not 
whether  one  is  a  prosperous  banker,  an  open-heart 
surgeon,  or  a  fried  chicken  tycoon;  millionaire  or 
pauper,  all  men  are  equal  in  that  great  leveling 
process,  the  hunt. 

Many  famous  and  successful  men  have  been 
brought  low  by  a  foolish,  careless,  or  stupid  hunt- 
ing incident.  There  is  the  story  of  the  well-known 
professional  golfer  who  was  fined  a  large  chunk 
of  change  for  shooting  a  bald  eagle  which  he  mis- 
took for  a  duck.  One  of  the  astronauts,  it's  told, 
took  a  giant  step  across  a  ditch,  fell,  and  blasted  a 
full  load  of  number  8  shot  through  the  hood  of  a 
friend's  Volkswagen,  whereupon  the  friend  mount- 
ed the  VW  hood  on  a  plaque  and  presented  it  to 
the  astronaut  for  his  trophy  room.  Then,  there's 
always  some  clown  who  brings  down  a  cow  on  a 
deer  stand,  and  so  on.  Man's  pride  has  suffered  in 
hundreds  of  ways,  under  hundreds  of  conditions, 
in  thousands  of  field  and  stream  misadventures. 

Never,  however,  in  the  annals  of  wildlife  ignom- 
iny, has  a  man's  pride  suffered  so  much  by  such 
an  unlikely  combination  of  freakish  elements  and 
circumstances  as:  a  pair  of  Carthage  Fire  Depart- 
ment boots;  a  Japanese  shotgun,  Czechoslovakian 
shotgun  shells,  a  polar  bear,  a  bag  of  boiled  pea- 
nuts, and  an  Alaskan  trapper  named  Ed  Smogor- 
zewski. 

Don't  laugh,  wildlife  devotees.  Sympathize.  But 
for  the  grace  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Outdoors, 
this  could  have  been  you. 

W  e  were  visiting  during  the  holidays,  and  every- 
one was  sitting  around  glassy-eyed  from  Christmas 
Dinner.  I  had  nothing  more  on  my  mind  but  a 
nap,  when  my  brother-in-law  Bill  said: 

"Buddy  and  I  are  going  hunting.  You  wanna 
go?"  We  were  living  in  Charlotte  then,  and  I  had 
done  little  hunting  in  the  last  eight  years.  The 


by  Derry  Walker 

Clay  Roads  Farm 


prospect  of  stirring  up  a  covey  or  two  there  in 
Moore  County  was  more  than  interesting. 

"But  I  don't  have  a  gun  or  anything,"  I  said. 

"I'll  lend  you  a  gun,"  said  Bill. 

"Got  no  clothes,  either." 

"Buddy's  about  your  size.  He'll  have  something 
you  can  hunt  in." 

"There's  just  one  other  thing,"  I  mumured  un- 
comfortably, looking  down  at  my  feet.  Bill  stared 
at  the  shiny,  black,  size  12  loafers  spreading  away 
from  my  chair  like  two  torpedoes  leaving  the 
mother  ship. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  them.  Nobody  around 
here's  got  feet  like  that,  but  come  on  and  we'll 
see." 

We  went  to  Buddy's  and  sure  enough,  he  had 
clothes  aplenty,  that  is,  'till  we  got  to  my  feet,  and 
there  followed  a  few  moments  of  studious  silence. 
Then  Buddy  had  a  revelation: 

"I  know,"  he  announced,  "my  fire  boots,"  re- 
ferring to  his  volunteer  fire  department  equipment. 

"You're  supposed  to  wear  shoes  under  them,  but 
with  your  feet,  you  won't  need  to."  Buddy  scurried 
out  to  his  truck  and  got  the  fire  boots  while  I  began 
dressing  in  his  spare  hunting  togs.  I  got  everything 
else  on,  including  two  pairs  of  thick  socks,  then  sat 
down  for  the  boot  buckling,  which  Buddy  watched 
with  great  interest. 

"Those  boots  are  too  big  for  me,  even  with  shoes 
on  under  them,"  he  said.  "I  have  to  wear  my  hunt- 
ing boots  under  'em  to  get  a  tight  fit." 

M  tugged  the  enormous  pale  green  monsters  on. 
They  fit  like  gloves.  Grinning,  I  stood  up,  and 
promptly  fell  down  with  a  loud  crash,  narrowly 
missing  Bill's  coffee  table. 

"What  happened?"  Bill  and  Buddy  chorused  as 
they  helped  me  up. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  gasped,  standing  again.  I  eyed 
the  boots  carefully.  The  tractor-tread  soles  were  a 
full  three-inches  thick  and  rounded  like  two  mud- 
grip  grapefruit.  As  I  stood  there,  I  got  a  most 
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peculiar  rolling  sensation,  like  standing  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship  at  sea. 

"He's  swaying."  Buddy  said.  Bill  nodded. 

"Something  peculiar  about  these  boots,"  I  de- 
clared. 

"Well,  you're  supposed  to  wear  shoes  or  boots 
under  them,"  Buddy  reminded  me,  "and  I  reckon 
they  don't  give  much  support  alone."  I  allowed  as 
how  he  was  right,  but  I'd  just  have  to  walk  and  roll, 
and  let's  get  on  with  it. 

Bill  presented  a  12  gauge  double-barrel  shotgun. 

"This  gun  was  made  in  Japan,  but  don't  you 
worry;  it's  made  as  well  as  any  American  gun,  and 
better  than  some." 

"Only  thing  I'm  worried  about  is  that  I'm  used 
to  a  single  barrel,"  I  said,  fondling  the  12  gauge. 

"You  can  use  my  single  barrel,  then,"  Bill  offer- 
ed. 

"No,  let  me  shoot  the  Jap  gun  and  see  how  it 
does.  I'll  try  to  remember  to  aim  down  the  middle." 

We  loaded  Bill's  setter,  Albert,  into  the  station 
wagon  and  drove  to  the  FCX  store.  I  needed  a 
license  and  we  all  needed  shells.  I  had  chosen  a 
well-known  brand  of  shells  when  Bill  stopped  me 
and  said: 

"Buy  these.  You  save  a  dollar  a  box,"  and  he 
handed  me  an  orange-colored  box  of  shells  with  an 
unpronounceable  name,  marked: 

made  in  Czechoslovakia 

"Chechoslovakian  shells?"  It  had  been  a  long 
time  since  I'd  hunted. 

"Yeh,  and  they're  O.K.,"  Bill  assured  me. 

"Shootin'  Czechoslovakian  shells  in  a  Japanese 
shotgun,"  I  observed.  Times  had  changed. 

The  boots  were  still  rolling  under  me,  causing 
me  to  sway  constantly,  but  I  had  gotten  use  to  it 
and  had  forgotten  about  it,  when  the  FCX  owner 
stopped  filling  out  my  hunting  license  and  called 
my  brother-in-law  aside. 

"Look,  Bill,"  he  murmured,  "I'm  not  supposed  to 
sell  a  license  to  a  man  in  your  brother-in-law's 
condition."  Bill  had  forgotten  about  the  rolling 


boots  too,  and  was  stunned.  He  started  to  explain, 
decided  against  it,  and  said  softly: 

"It's  not  what  you  think.  It's  a  condition  that 
he  .  .  .  ah  . .  .  can't  help."  The  eyes  of  the  two  men 
met  briefly,  and  at  once  the  FCX  owner's  expres- 
sion changed  from  concern  to  sympathy. 

"Oh  ...  I  see,"  he  whispered  slowly.  It  was  em- 
barrassing to  be  the  object  of  all  that,  and  to  have 
heard  it,  but  I  just  blushed  and  said  nothing,  and 
we  paid  up  and  left. 

As  we  rode  over  some  of  Moore  County's  rural 
finest,  we  came  upon  a  crossroads,  at  one  corner 
of  which,  stood  an  old  country  store.  I  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  it  until  a  hand-painted  sign 
caught  my  eye: 

BOILED  PEANUTS 

"Whoa,"  I  hollered.  I  am  a  fool  for  boiled  pea- 
nuts. I  swayed  in  and  got  two  bags,  and  stuffed  one 
into  each  pocket  of  my  jacket,  and  we  were  off 
again. 

Bill  found  a  likely  spot,  and  we  stopped  and 
turned'  Albert  loose.  It  was  a  cold,  sunny  day,  and 
as  we  started  across  a  field,  a  sharp  wind  promised 
to  redden  our  faces.  Albert  was  ecstatically  busy, 
sniffling  and  snuffling,  methodically  working  the 
field  before  us. 

I  slid  two  orange-colored  Czechoslovakian  shells 
into  the  Japanese  shotgun,  still  marvelling  at  that 
combination,  and  contentedly  lumbered  along, 
swaying  from  side  to  side,  and  to  and  fro,  in  the 
gargantuan  boots.  I  slipped  some  boiled  peanuts 
into  my  mouth  and  sighed.  It  was  a  great  day. 

Just  then  a  rabbit  sprang  away  on  my  right.  I  spat 
a  peanut  hull  and  drew  a  bead.  Click.  Misfire.  I 
fingered  the  other  trigger  and  pulled.  BAM!  I 
knew  when  I  pulled  the  second  trigger  that  I  was 
falling.  I  was  listing  about  30°  to  port  when  the 
shell  exploded,  and  the  kick  from  the  gun  was  just 
enough  to  push  me  over.  I  went  backwards  into  a 
thicket  of  dried  vines  and  tiger  briars  at  the  edge 
of  the  field.  As  I  fell,  the  momentum  of  my  body 
pulled  the  big  boots  hard  after  me  and,  impelled 
by  their  own  weight,  they  swung  over  my  head, 
throwing  me  into  a  backward  somersault.  If  I'd 
been  on  a  hill,  I'd  still  be  rolling. 

Bill  and  Buddy  helped  me  up.  The  rabbit  was 
long  gone,  and  I  had  taken  the  first  of  a  long  after- 
noon of  spectacular  falls  on  the  unstable  boots.  But, 
more  important,  I  had  also  experienced  the  first  of 
many  misfires  with  the  Czechoslovakian  ammo. 
The  falls  I  could  live  with,  but  the  misfires  were 
unbearable.  Click.. .click.. .click.. .click.. .BAM. ..click, 
click. ..click,  all  afternoon.  Each  time  I  broke  open 
the  gun,  the  shell  caps  showed  firm  bites  from  the 
firing  pins,  but  had  seldom  fired.  The  heart-breaker 
occurred  about  mid-afternoon. 

We  were  halfway  across  a  large  field.  Bill  and 
Buddy  were  on  my  left,  with  Bill  in  the  middle, 
when  Albert  froze  in  a  picture-book  point.  The 
•  continued  on  page  24 
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The  Blinder 
the  Better 


by  Steve  Price 
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At  left,  the  author  prepares  to  enter  a  small,  lie-down  type 
blind.  Above,  he  joins  his  wife  in  a  specially  prepared  nature 
observation  blind  on  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 


HE  jeep  was  already  in  4-wheel  drive  when 
we  started  down  the  steep  trail  leading  to  the 
river's  edge,  and  as  we  bounced  over  the  rocks 
and  gullies  and  brush,  dozens  upon  dozens  of  tiny- 
marsh  birds  took  startled  flight.  Midway  across 
the  rapidly  swirling  water,  however,  on  a  sand  bar, 
stood  a  lone  snowy  egret  fishing  for  its  dinner,  and 
it  did  not  fly  away  at  our  approach. 

"Let's  try  to  see  how  close  we  can  get  before  he 
flies,"  I  said  to  my  wife  Betty,  who  was  driving. 
"Automobiles  often  make  good  nature-watching 
blinds." 

Betty  slowed  the  jeep  and  we  eased  to  the 
river's  edge.  The  white  egret,  watching  our  ap- 


proach, hopped  easily  to  another  riffle,  then  con- 
tinued its  fishing.  We  watched  from  the  front  seat 
for  some  minutes — the  bird  never  stopped  fishing. 

Certainly,  the  fishing  must  have  been  good  for 
the  egret  to  continue  while  we  came  so  close.  But 
this  experience,  combined  with  others  I've  had  over 
the  years,  convinces  me  that  automobiles,  driven 
slowly  and  carefully,  can  make  very  effective 
nature  blinds. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  times  when  it  is  im- 
possible or  impractical  to  use  the  family  auto  as  a 
blind.  I  have  sat  concealed  on  a  tiny  cliff  ledge  for 
several  hours  waiting  for  beaver  to  leave  their  den, 
and  once  I  waited  in  the  top  reaches  of  a  pine  wait- 
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Natural  vegetation,  such  as  these  tall  reeds,  help  conceal  the 
photographer.  Patient  waiting  is  necessary  to  achieve  shots  like 
this  even  with  a  perfect  blind.  Results  can  be  gratifying. 


ing  for  deer  to  come  to  water. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  photographic 
blinds,  as  simple  or  as  complicated  as  a  cameraman 
likes.  A  blind,  in  fact,  can  be  anything  that  hides 
the  human  from  his  subject. 

Blinds  can  be  made  of  weeds,  brush,  grass,  can- 
vas— imagination  is  really  the  limit.  Generally, 
however,  I  have  found  it  is  best  to  keep  the  material 
as  natural  as  possible  in  its  own  surroundings. 
Some  say  wild  creatures  can  soon  become  accustom- 
ed to  any  inanimate  object,  no  matter  how  large  or 
conspicuous.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
I'm  also  convinced  some  of  the  blinds  I've  used 
were  successful  because  they  were  made  from  the 
materials  I  found  nearby. 

In  constructing  a  blind  once  to  photograph  blue 
herons  I  went  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp  the  after- 
noon before  I  planned  to  use  the  blind.  Making  a 
small  supporting  frame  from  driftwood  and  logs  I 
found  in  the  area,  I  covered  it  with  dried  grasses 
and  leaves.  Over  this  I  secured  a  large  dark  canvas 
tarp,  and  then  covered  it  too,  with  dried  grasses.  I 
entered  the  blind  at  dawn,  and  only  when  I  stood 
to  leave  at  mid-morning  did  the  birds  discover  me. 

Some  photographers,  rather  than  use  materials 
at  hand  as  I  did.  prefer  a  ready-made  model  they 
simply  carry  with  them  to  set  up  at  will. 

One  such  type  I  know  is  an  umbrella  blind,  made 
from  an  old  umbrella,  a  six-  or  seven-foot  pole, 
and  a  dark  brown  or  green  sheet.  The  handle  of 
the  umbrella  is  cut  off  and  the  long  pole  is  attached 
in  its  place,  usually  with  several  small,  easily  re- 
movable bolts. 

The  pole  is  stuck  in  the  ground,  the  umbrella 


opened,  and  the  dark  sheet  is  placed  around  the 
circumference  of  the  umbrella  shade,  attached  with 
buttons  or  pins,  or  permanently  by  sewing. 

While  the  umbrella  blind  is  popular  among  many 
photographers,  another  type  often  used  is  an 
aluminum  frame  model.  In  this  blind,  sections  of 
3/16th  inch  angle  aluminum,  available  at  hardware 
shops,  are  cut  to  size  and  bolted  together.  The 
covering  is  of  burlap,  sold  in  upholstery  supply 
stores. 

On  occasion  I  have  used  a  small  pup  tent  for  a 
blind.  These  work  well  along  open  stretches  of 
beach,  in  treeless  fields,  or  other  spots  where  there 
is  little  concealment. 

When  animals,  and  especially  birds,  happen  to 
see  someone  enter  a  blind,  they  naturally  tend  to 
stay  away  from  the  area.  This  can  occasionally  be 
remedied  by  having  two  people  enter  the  blind 
together,  and  having  one  leave  a  few  minutes  later. 
Since  most  animals  don't  seem  able  to  count,  a 
"walk-away"  companion  often  gives  them  the  im- 
pression the  danger  is  past. 

So  just  as  shooting  with  a  telephoto  lens  opens 
up  an  entirely  new  dimension  to  wildlife  photo- 
graphy, so  too  does  using  a  blind. 

Perhaps  well-known  writer  and  naturalist  Jack 
Denton  Scott  said  it  best  when  he  wrote  recently 
in  a  popular  outdoor  magazine:  "The  world  of 
nature  is  a  rewarding  place  of  perpetual  theater, 
or  gripping  life  and  death  drama.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission, however,  is  high:  patience,  silence,  and 
ability  to  sit  quietly  for  long  periods  .  .  ." 

Using  a  blind  is  your  theater  seat  to  that 
drama.  t 
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nvironmental 
Contamination: 
People  vs  Wildlife* 

by  C.  R.  Gutermuth,  Secretary 

North  American  Wildlife  Foundation 
Washington,  D.  C. 

|t  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here 
today.  I  am  honored  indeed  since  Roland  McClamroch 
was  a  personal  friend.  We  fought  side  by  side  for  years 
in  many  tough  battles  on  the  conservation  front. 

The  subject  of  my  talk  is  the  place  of  wildlife  in  a 
man-dominated  environment  and  what  we  can  do 
about  it. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  an  unprecedented 
upsurge  in  public  interest  in  environmental  problems. 
Five  or  six  years  ago,  no  public  speaker  or  writer 
could  use  the  word  "ecology"  without  defining  the 
term.  Today,  ecology  is  a  household  word,  although  not 
always  used  correctly.  Recently  a  rather  aggressive  TV 
interviewer  asked  a  prominent  Washington  politician, 
"Are  you  for  or  against  the  ecology?"  I  could  sym- 
pathize with  how  that  distinguished  statesman  tried  to 
sidestep  the  question.  After  being  concerned  with 
environmental  matters  for  more  than  40  years,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  you  can  be  for  or  against  the  ecology. 

This  great  upwelling  of  public  environmental  interest 
holds  both  opportunities  and  hazards.  Many  of  the  new 
environmentalists  are  confused,  apprehensive,  and  ex- 
tremely impatient.  Some  are  dupes  for  any  self-appoint- 
ed Messiah  with  what  sounds  like  an  ecological  mes- 
sage— true  or  false.  Some  of  the  new  militant  groups 
also  seem  to  be  trying  harder  to  upset  sound  programs 
that  have  been  developed  over  the  decades  by  the  older 
conservation  organizations  than  they  are  to  advance 
the  cause. 

This  is  especially  apparent  in  regard  to  wildlife 
management  programs.  The  American  system  of  wild- 
life administration  is  the  most  successful  in  the  world. 
Its  fundamental  concepts  are  the  public  ownership  of 
wildlife  and  the  practical  cropping  of  surplus  stocks 
under  strict  licensing  and  regulation. 

Hunting  regulations  based  on  scientific  facts  reveal- 
ed through  research  assure  the  yearly  survival  of  ade- 
quate breeding  stocks  of  those  species  bagged  by 
sportsmen.  Through  flexible  regulations,  the  popula- 
tions of  browsing  animals,  such  as  deer,  can  be  ad- 
justed to  optimum  levels,  in  balance  with  their  food 
supplies  and  compatible  with  forestry,  agriculture  and 
other  human  activity.  Nongame  species  that  are  bene- 


*  "McClamroch  Lecture"  given  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
February  25,  1972. 


ficial  to  agriculture,  those  with  esthetic  attractions  that 
outweigh  any  value  they  might  have  as  game,  and  those 
that  are  rare  or  endangered  are  given  the  full  protection 
of  the  law. 

The  majority  of  the  funds  that  support  this  program 
come  from  the  so-called  consumptive  users  of  wild- 
life— the  hunters  and  anglers.  The  non-hunting  tax- 
payer who  enjoys  bird  watching  or  other  nonconsump- 
tive  uses  of  wildlife  gets  essentially  a  free  ride  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  hobby.  The  sportsman,  through  his  hunt- 
ing license  fees  and  special  taxes  under  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  and  Duck  Stamp  Acts,  is 
the  financial  mainstay  of  the  wildlife  management  and 
protection  programs  in  the  United  States.  These  funds, 
by  law,  must  be  applied  to  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
grams in  all  states.  They  are  used  to  acquire  and  de- 
velop wildlife  habitat,  which  benefits  nonhunted  as  well 
as  hunted  species,  to  enforce  conservation  laws,  and 
to  develop  facts  necessary  for  wildlife  management. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  American  wildlife  con- 
servation system  have  been  spectacular.  Within  this 
century,  deer  have  been  restored  from  scarcity  to 
abundance  in  nearly  every  state.  Pronghorn  antelope, 
elk,  beaver  and  wild  turkeys  have  been  restored  to 
huntable  numbers  in  most  of  their  ancestral  ranges, 
and  with  the  turkey,  to  areas  outside  its  native  range. 
During  the  past  few  years,  sea  otters,  of  no  conceivable 
interest  to  sportsmen  as  game,  have  been  re-introduc- 
ed— at  the  expense  and  under  the  leadership  of  sports- 
men— to  coastal  waters  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
British  Columbia.  Trumpeter  swans  have  increased  so 
markedly  under  intensive  management  within  the  past 
three  decades  that  they  were  deleted  from  the  official 
endangered  species  list  in  1970.  The  whooping  crane, 
almost  a  living  symbol  of  all  endangered  species,  has 
been  increased  from  a  population  level  of  16  in  the 
early  1930's  to  four  times  that  number  today. 

This  is  the  efficient  system  that  some  of  the  more 
militant  preservationist  groups  are  trying  to  undermine 
while  riding  the  crest  of  the  new  wave  of  environmental 
concern.  Their  message  is  simple  and  direct — ban 
hunting  and  there  will  be  boundless  quantities  of  wild- 
life for  everyone  to  enjoy.  Unfortunately,  this  sounds 
reasonable  to  much  of  the  uninformed  and  increasingly 
urbanized  public.  Their  wildlife  education  comes  largely 
from  Bambi,  Lassie,  and  such  faked  and  slanted  tele- 
vision "documentaries"  as  "Say  Goodbye,"  in  which 
the  hunter  always  is  the  villain.  It  is  much  easier  to 
sell  full  protection  as  the  epitome  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion than  it  is  to  explain  the  complex  ramifications  of 
sound  wildlife  management. 

The  enemies  of  wildlife  are  not  the  hunters.  Other- 
wise, deer  and  other  wild  species  that  have  increased 
so  remarkably  during  this  era  in  the  face  of  mounting 
hunting  pressure,  would  have  continued  their  historical 
decline. 

As  an  officer  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  I  have  been  close  to  the  problems  of 
rare  and  endangered  wildlife  species.  There  is  no 
American  species  on  the  list  of  endangered  birds  and 
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mammals  that  is  threatened  by  our  system  of  regulated 
public  hunting.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  programs 
that  are  financed  largely  through  revenues  derived  from 
hunters  are  benefitting  nearly  all  forms  of  wildlife. 
Most  of  the  endangered  species  in  this  country  have 
been  protected  for  years  by  laws  initiated  by  sports- 
men's organizations. 

The  root  causes  of  our  wildlife  conservation  prob- 
lems lie  much  deeper  than  many  of  the  protectionists 
seem  to  realize.  Eliminating  the  annual  removal  of  sur- 
plus animals  from  wildlife  populations  by  hunters  will 
not  solve  them.  The  basic  problem  is  that  modern  man 
has  become  an  environmental  influence  second  only  to 
climate  in  the  distribution  and  composition  of  wildlife 
populations. 

From  the  zoological  standpoint,  Homo  sapiens  is 
merely  one  of  thousands  of  species  of  animals  that  in- 
habit the  earth — omnivorous,  predatory,  and  gregari- 
ous. What  really  sets  him  apart  from  all  other  mammals 
is  a  superior  brain  that,  among  other  accomplishments, 
has  given  him  almost  complete  control  over  his  own 
environment.  About  the  only  forces  beyond  his  grasp 
today  are  weather  and  climate,  and  he  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  toward  changing  even  these. 

The  scriptures  say  that  man  was  given  dominion  over 
all  other  living  creatures.  If  this  was  true  in  Biblical 
times,  modern  man  has  attained  not  only  dominion  but 
absolute  sovereignty  over  all  other  species.  It  is  within 
his  power  to  build  the  populations  of  other  species  or 
to  wipe  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Modern  man  is  as  omnipresent  as  he  is  near  omni- 
potent in  his  relations  with  other  forms  of  life.  He  is 
the  only  species  whose  habitat  includes  the  earth's 
poles  and  tropics,  deserts  and  jungles,  swamps  and 
mountaintops.  He  is  the  only  one  that  can  survive  in 
comfort  at  50,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  3,000  feet 
below.  He  or  his  works  have  become  a  part  of  every 
ecosystem.  No  wildlife  problem  of  any  significance  can 
be  considered  without  taking  that  fact  into  considera- 
tion. 

Wherever  man  goes  and  whatever  he  does — whether 
he  hunts  or  not — he  competes  with  wildlife  for  living 
space  or  influences  the  composition  of  the  wildlife 
habitat.  Even  the  vegetarian  who  refrains  from  eating 
meat  still  must  have  vegetables  and  grains  for  food  and 
cotton  for  clothing.  The  fields  and  gardens  in  which 
they  grow  occupy  areas  that  otherwise  might  be  in 
prairie  grasses  or  woodlands.  The  highways  he  travels 
trace  hundred-foot  swaths  of  concrete  and  asphalt 
across  the  countryside — hazardous  as  well  as  unin- 
habitable to  wildlife.  His  automobile,  in  its  origin,  was 
dredged  largely  from  an  open-pit  iron  mine.  His  home 
and  the  newspaper  he  reads  once  were  part  of  a  forest, 
and  the  pulp  mill  probably  is  polluting  the  neighboring 
air  and  water  and  making  it  less  tenable  for  wildlife 
as  well  as  people.  Each  of  us,  by  our  mere  existence 
and  economic  demands,  modifies  the  prevailing  wild- 
life habitat  to  some  degree. 

The  developer  who  orders  an  oak  forest  leveled  by 
bulldozers,  and  the  city  councilman  who  votes  to  re- 


locate a  municipal  dump  to  a  suburban  marshland, 
might  be  ardent  protectionists  to  whom  the  thought 
of  hunting  is  repugant.  Yet,  their  own  destruction  of 
the  wildlife  on  the  areas  under  their  control  is  total 
and  permanent,  while  the  hunters  who  used  the  area 
before  took  only  part  of  the  ducks,  quail,  and  rabbits 
each  year  and  left  the  balance  to  repopulate  an  undis- 
turbed habitat. 

AAoST  of  us  today  recognize  that  predation  is  a 
natural  function  that  benefits  rather  than  destroys  prey 
species.  It  helps  maintain  healthy,  alert  populations  of 
herbivorous  species  in  balance  with  their  food  supplies 
and  discourages  the  spread  of  parasites  and  disease. 
Intensive  studies  of  moose-wolf  relationships  by  Dr. 
Durward  L.  Allen  and  L.  David  Mech  on  Isle  Royale 
also  show  that  predator  populations  are  self-regulatory, 
governed  by  the  abundance  and  availability  of  the  prey. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  native  predator  exterminating 
its  favorite  prey  species. 

There  are  both  parallels  and  differences  between  the 
hunter  and  the  wild  predator  in  their  influence  on  wild- 
life stocks.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  browsing  and  graz- 
ing mammals,  hunting  has  become  an  essential  sub- 
stitute for  natural  predation  in  maintaining  the  popula- 
tions of  the  hunted  species  at  healthful  levels.  While 
there  are  parts  of  the  United  States  where  I  would  like 
to  see  cougars  and  wolves  re-established,  the  hard  fact 
is  that  there  are  few  areas  like  Isle  Royale  left  where 
moose  and  wolves  can  play  out  their  respective  roles 
undisturbed  by  and  without  conflcting  with  man. 

Like  the  wild  predator,  the  hunter  can  flourish  only 
in  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  game,  and,  like 
predation,  hunting  is,  to  a  degree,  self-regulatory  with 
the  fluctuations  in  the  game  supply.  Even  if  there  were 
none  of  the  legal  and  social  restraints  under  which  all 
hunters  pursue  their  sport,  areas  with  twenty  or  thirty 
deer  to  the  square  mile  would  experience  much  heavier 
hunting  pressure  than  those  with  one  or  two.  In  the 
North,  where  the  ruffed  grouse  cycle  creates  periodic 
fluctuations  between  scarcity  and  abundance  every  few 
years,  many  bird  hunters  hang  up  their  guns  during 
the  cyclic  lows.  This  self-regulation  of  hunting  pressure 
now  is  recognized  by  most  state  wildlife  agencies  with- 
in the  grouse  range.  Those  states  that  formerly  closed 
the  hunting  season  during  the  periods  of  scarcity  now 
leave  it  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  dedicated  grouse 
hunters  who  wish  to  hunt  despite  the  odds  against 
success. 

The  hunter,  of  course,  operates  under  restraints  that 
do  not  apply  to  the  wild  predator.  He  must  observe  a 
wide  range  of  laws  governing  everything  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  equipment  and  method  of  hunting,  to  the 
times  and  places  he  can  practice  his  sport.  Trespass 
and  public  safety  regulations  restrict  his  operations  to 
specific  areas.  Closed  seasons  and  bag  limits  assure 
that  his  take  of  the  game  supply  will  not  be  excessive 
and  will  assure  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  annual 
breeding  stock.  As  with  the  wild  predator,  there  is  no 
hunted  species  that  is  threatened  in  the  least  by  our 
system  of  regulated  hunting.  (Concluded  next  month). 
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•  Cape  Point  is  the  tip  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
It  is  not  the  easternmost  finger  of  land 
poking  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but,  when 
you  stand  there  and  the  seas  come  surging 
up  at  you  from  the  southwest  and  down 
at  you  from  the  northeast,  you  feel  that  it  is. 
They  are  great,  moaning  seas  that  hiss  as 
they  break  and  slide  back  off  the  points. 
They  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles  from 
north  and  south — from  the  very  roof  and 
doorstep  of  the  world — to  crash  together 
at  this  tiny  promontory,  meeting  with  such 
force  that  great  towers  of  sudsy,  spuming 
foam  leap  into  the  sky. 
As  you  stand  there  in  waders,  the  sand 
slipping  away  beneath  your  feet  like  tiny 
ball  bearings,  you  feel  that  you  are  some- 
how alone  at  the  center  of  the  primordial 
universe. 

During  prime  fall  and  winter  surf  fishing 
months  and  in  summer  when  tourists  crowd 
the  island  and  fish  beach  sloughs  for 
flounder,  king  whiting,  blue  fish  and  Spanish 
mackerel,  you  will  not  be  alone.  Especially 
when  giant  bluefish,  striped  bass  and  spotted 
seatrout  are  abundant,  you  may  find  your- 
self in  a  picket  line  of  anglers  where  fish 
congregate,  often  in  incredible  numbers. 
But  with  about  50  miles  of  beach,  Hatteras 
Island  usually  gives  you  elbow  room,  soli- 
tude, time  to  yourself.  Then  it  is  just  you, 
the  birds,  sand  and  the  eternal  sea. 

Joel  Arrington 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  for 
the  use  of  George  Pinner's  fine  photo  of  a  Hatteras 
sunrise  which  appeared  in  the  June/July  1971  issue 
of  the  Campbell  Company's  magazine  "Harvest." 
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Can  you  think  of  a  conservation  story  and  put  it  in  verse?  If  you  are  twelve  years  old  or  younger,  and 
have  a  verse-story,  send  it  to  WILDLIFE,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  IM.  C.  27602;  it  might  be  used  on  this  page! 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Commission  to  Set  Hunt ing  Regulations  in  June 

Following  a  series  of  nine  public  hearings  in  May,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  will  meet  in  Raleigh  June  12  to  establish  the  nonmigratory  game  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  regulations.  Migratory  game  hunting  regulations  will  be 
established  at  a  later  date  from  within  a  framework  of  dates  and  bag  limits  set 
forth  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  A  major  change  in  the 
nonmigratory  game  hunting  regulations  is  likely  to  be  a  two-bird  increase 
in  the  daily  limit  on  quail  and  a  four-bird  increase  in  the  possession  limit. 

July  Marks  Silver  Anniversary  of  Commission 

On  June  30,  1972,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  have  completed  25 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  The  July  issue  of  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  will  celebrate  the  event  with  a  history  of  the  Commission  and 
its  program  of  progress  over  the  years,  and  a  listing  of  all  the  men  who  have 
served  and  are  serving  on  the  Commission,  and  if  they  can  be  obtained,  pictures 
of  past  and  present  officers 

"Leave  Those  Woods  Babies  Be.  " 

The  above  caution  is  the  theme  of  a  one-minute  television  public  service 
announcement  prepared  by  the  Commission's  Division  of  Education  and  sent  to  all 
TV  stations  in  the  State.  This  will  be  followed  by  short  TV  spots  on  boating 
and  water  safety.  The  initial  "spot"  warns  people  that  young  animals  found  in 
the  woods  are  usually  not  abandoned  by  their  parents ,  and  that  it  is  unlawful 
to  take  them  regardless  of  good  intentions  involved. 

Don't  Forget  Your  GLUP  ! 

To  fish  or  hunt  on  any  of  North  Carolina's  game  lands,  you  need  to  have  a 
Game  Lands  Use  permit  in  addition  to  your  regular  hunting  or  fishing  license. 
These  cost  $6  per  year  and  give  you  a  lease  on  1.8  million  acres  of  prime 
hunting  and  fishing  territory. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 
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Three  Carolinians 

Several  well-known  animals  have  the  word  "Caro- 
lina" attached  to  their  common  or  scientific 
names.  This  month  we  present  three  which  so 
honor  the  Tar  Heel  state. 


•  The  eastern  gray  squirrel  is 
probably  the  best  known  wild 
mammal  in  America.  The  furry 
fellow  has  been  named  our  of- 
fical  State  Mammal.  Most  people 
know  this  chattering  forest 
rodent  simply  as  "squirrel"  and 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
its  formal  name  is  Sciurus  caro- 
linensis,  especially  if  those  peo- 
ple happen  to  live  in  Texas  or 
North  Dakota.  This  arboreal  ac- 
robat's range,  roughly  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  United  States,  is 
unbroken  by  the  clusters  of 
humanity  that  exclude  most 
other  wildlife.  So  adaptive  is  the 
squirrel,  in  fact,  that  it  achieves 
greater  population  densities  in 
city  parks  than  most  unspoiled 
woodlands.  If  other  wildlife 
species  had  the  adaptive  strength 
of  this  industrious  Carolinian, 
preserving  the  natural  world 
would  not  be  the  terribly  dif- 
ficult task  that  it  is. 

What,  then,  can  be  said  about 
this  well  known  woodsman  that 
is  not  already  common  knowl- 
edge? I  thought  I  knew  all  it 
was  necessary  to  know  about 
squirrels  until  I  tried  to  photo- 
graph them.  I  soon  learned  that 
even  the  tamest  squirrels  be- 
come quite  wary  when  a  man 
with  a  long  lensed  camera  in  his 
hands  shows  more  than  passing 
interest.  They  retire  promptly  to 
the  opposite  side  of  a  tree  or, 
worse,  from  the  photographer's 
standpoint,  the  dark  side  of  the 
tree  where  they  can  manuever  in 
the  protective  shadows  present- 
ing no  more  than  an  undetailed 
silhouette. 

A  friend  responded  to  my 
lament  over  not  being  able  to 
photograph  the  gray  squirrel  in 
the  wild  by  offering  the  services 
of  his  pet  squirrel  as  a  model.  I 


by  Michael  Godfrey 

Photos  by  the  Author 


accepted  eagerly  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  met  my  friend  (and 
his  friend )  at  the  North  Carolina 
Botanical  Garden  in  Chapel  Hill 
to  take  the  pictures.  When  the 
squirrel,  who  had  been  rescued 
when  still  a  blind  and  naked  in- 
fant from  the  jaws  of  a  domestic 
cat  and  who  had  never  since 
been  outside  a  human  dwelling, 
was  released  she  disappeared  in 
a  flash  up  the  dark  side  of  a  tall 
white  oak  without  so  much  as  a 
backward  glance.  I  have  never 
seen  an  animal  respond  more 
dramatically  to  the  call  of  the 
wild.  No  pictures.  It  was  some 
weeks  later  that  I  chanced  upon 
a  squirrel  in  a  trusting  frame  of 
mind  who  posed  for  the  picture 
above. 

The  eastern  gray  squirrel  is 
not  always  gray.  The  coat  is 
rustier  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter and  in  all  seasons  the  hairs 
of  the  tail  are  tipped  in  white. 
The  most  spectacular  color 
variations,  however,  result  from 
the  genetic  quirks  of  albinism 
and  melanism  common  in  some 
gray  squirrel  populations.  The 
"black  squirrel"  seen  frequently 
in  northern  states  is  really  Sci- 


Eastern  Gray  Squirrel 

urus  carolinensis  with  an  excess 
of  melanin,  the  same  skin  and 
coat  pigmentation  which  makes 
a  "black  panther"  out  of  a  leo- 
pard. Albinism  occurs  less  fre- 
quently but  usually  involves 
groups  of  squirrels  rather  than 
isolated  individuals.  The  town 
of  Olney,  Illinois  is  something 
of  a  tourist  attraction  because  of 
the  several  hundred  albino  squir- 
rels who  live  there. 

Being  so  widespread  and  nu- 
merous, the  eastern  gray  squirrel 
is  bound  to  be  an  important  force 
in  nature.  Its  habit  of  storing 
single  nuts  and  acorns  in  holes  in 
the  ground,  some  of  which  it 
forgets,  makes  the  squirrel  a 
prodigious  planter  of  trees. 
Hawks,  owls,  and  opossums  often 
remodel  the  leafy  nests  of  squir- 
rels to  shelter  their  own  young. 
Any  squirrel  nest  reinforced  with 
an  abundance  of  sticks  may 
be  suspect  of  having  been  so 
converted.  And,  of  course,  the 
squirrel  is  an  important  game 
animal  for  human  and  other 
hunters.  We  may  deem  it  very 
much  a  tribute  that  this  uni- 
versal agent  of  nature  bears  our 
name.  ^ 


The  Red-bellied 

•  The  red-bellied  woodpecker 
suffers  under  one  of  the  most 
confusing  misnomers  man  has 
inflicted  on  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  has  no  red  on  its  belly,  at 
least  none  that  is  readily  visible 
as  a  field  mark.  The  name  also 
ignores   the   conspicuous  head 


Woodpecker 

and  neck  markings  which  dif- 
ferentiate the  sexes.  The  female 
has  a  red  cape  to  brighten  the 
back  of  her  head  and  neck.  On 
the  male  this  marking  extends 
upward  across  the  crest  and  fore- 
head. The  red-bellied  is  often 
confused  with  the  much  less 
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common  red-headed  woopeck- 
er,  both  sexes  of  which  are  red 
from  the  shoulders  up.  To  avoid 
mistaken  woodpecker  identities 
and  to  recognize  that  the  red- 
bellied  woodpecker  is  primarily 
associated  with  the  American 
Southeast,  it  might  help  to  re- 
member the  bird's  scientific 
name,  Centurus  carolinus. 

The  red-bellied  is  the  most 
common  medium-sized  wood- 
pecker in  North  Carolina.  It 
scours  the  trees  probing  for  in- 
sects, drilling  into  dead  wood 
where  necessary  to  harpoon 
wood-eating  larvae  with  its  barb- 
ed tongue.  Like  most  woodpeck- 
ers, C.  carolinus  nests  in  cavities 
chiselled  into  the  trunks  of  dead 
trees.  It  also  excavates  cavities 
to  roost  in  during  cold  weather. 

Woodpeckers  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  health  of  a  well- 
balanced  forest.  By  virtue  of  the 
red-bellied  woodpecker's  size  and 
relative  abundance  in  most  of 
North  Carolina  and  many  other 
eastern  states,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  woodpecker  over 
much  of  its  range.  The  good  this 
bird  does  as  a  controller  of  forest 
diseases  is  incalculable.  If  all  the 
harmful  insects  it  accounts  for 
had  to  be  controlled  with  insecti- 
cides, the  cost  of  wood  products 
would  soar.  Computing  such  a 
cost  would  be  purely  an  academ- 
ic exercise,  however,  because 
artificial  controls  are  never  as 
desirable  as  natural  controls. 
The  harmful  side  effects  of  arti- 
ficial measures  often  cancel  the 
benefits. 

Besides  controlling  insects, 
the  red-bellied  woodpecker  ser- 
ves our  woodlands  in  other 
ways.  Many  birds  and  animals 
utilize  its  abandoned  tree  cavi- 
ties for  shelter,  reproduction, 
and  food  storage.  It  hastens  the 
decomposition  and  recycling  of 
forest  nutrients  by  smashing 
dead  wood  into  fine  chips.  Often 
dead  trees  are  neatly  "topped" 
by  wind  breaking  the  upper  sec- 
tion out  of  trees  weekened  by  the 
drillings  of  such  sizeable  wood- 
peckers as  the  red-bellied.  Top- 
ping reduces  the  damaging  radi- 
us of  the  tree  when  it  finally 
falls,  a  technique  used  by  lumber- 


men in  timber  conservation. 

Aside  from  hanging  out  some 
beef  suet  in  the  winter  months, 
the  best  assistance  we  can  pro- 
vide for  the  red-bellied  and  other 
woodpeckers  is  to  let  the  dead 
wood  stand.  Many  forest  "ex- 
perts" in  their  quest  for  greater 
timber  yields,  urge  us  to  cut  all 


deformed,  dead,  and  diseased 
trees  to  make  room  for  "produc- 
tive" growth.  They  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge that  dead  wood  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  living  forest.  It 
provides  food  and  shelter  for 
many  woodland  creatures  includ- 
ing our  fellow  Carolinian,  the 
red-bellied  woodpecker.  ^ 


PHOTO    BY  MARY  GODFREY 


The  Carolina  Wren 


•  We  all  know  this  Carolin- 
ian by  sound  if  not  by  sight.  We 
have  little  choice  in  the  matter 
for  in  virtually  every  dooryard 
in  our  state  he  urges  himself 
upon  us  with  a  strident  voice 


and  a  fearless  curiosity.  Science 
knows  him  by  the  unmanageable 
name  of  Thryothorus  ludovici- 
anus,  but  to  the  rest  of  us  the 
white  eye  stripe,  erect  tail,  and 
curved  bill  identify  him  as  the 
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Carolina  wren.  As  one  of  North 
Carolina's  widest  ranging  wild- 
life emissaries,  the  wren  rep- 
resents us  with  an  insistence  de- 
void of  formality  but  rich  in 
charm.  With  a  burst  of  song 
worthy  of  a  bird  many  times  his 
size,  he  announces  himself  to 
people  throughout  his  range,  and 
he  is  not  above  following  them 
into  their  houses,  automobiles, 
even  their  clothing. 

Once  last  fall  I  took  my  coat 
from  its  nail  on  the  front  porch 
and  had  one  arm  in  a  sleeve 
when  it  became  apparent  that  I 
was  not  the  garment's  only  oc- 
cupant. Not  wishing  to  risk  a 
painful  or  poisonous  bite  I  re- 
placed the  coat  on  its  nail,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  pocket  con- 


ThERE  is  undoubtedly  much  more 
about  the  ways  of  wild  creatures 
that  we  don't  know  than  we  do 
know.  Migration,  returning  to 
"home  base,"  recognition  of  special 
places  and  things,  perception  of 
climatic  influences,  intuition,  and 
on  and  on  goes  the  list  of  mysteries 
of  the  world  of  nature. 

An  incident  related  to  us  by  Bill 
Campbell  of  Greensboro,  points  up 
the  recollection  powers  of  the  Can- 
ada goose,  or  at  least  one  particular 
Canada  goose. 

Some  six  years  ago,  Bill  acquired 
two  geese  that  had  been  wounded 
during  their  migratory  flight  along 
our  coast  and  had  them  brought  to 
an  eight-acre  Iak<e  in  the  Friendly 
Lakes  section  of  Greensboro.  The 
surrounding  housing  development 
was  not  in  full  swing  at  this  time 
but  it  was  scarcely  a  wild  area 
either. 

The  two  Canadas  stayed  until 
their  feathers  grew  out  and  the 
wounds  healed.  They  would  take  off 
in  early  morning  to  feed  in  sur- 
rounding areas  and  return  in  late 
afternoon.  These  were  not  pets,  but 
they  were  given  the  names  of  Oscar 
and  Opel.  They  knew  their  names, 
and  would  come  when  Bill  called  to 
them.  Even  as  they  skimmed  over 
the  lake  they  would  drop  in  when 
he  called  their  names,  and  eat  from 
his  hand. 

Shortly  after  Christmas,  some 


taining  what  I  thought  to  be  an 
exceptionally  violent  and  ill- 
tempered  creature.  Before  long 
the  pocket  flap  lifted,  and  two 
Carolina  wrens  wiggled  free 
amid  a  chorus  of  indignation. 

Unlike  the  smaller  house  and 
winter  wrens,  our  namesake  is 
with  us  the  year  round.  He 
raises  two,  sometimes  three 
broods  in  a  domed  nest  from 
spring  to  mid-summer  ridding 
us  in  the  process  of  thousands  of 
insect  pests.  He  is  especially  fond 
of  the  naked-bodied  caterpillars 
which  play  havoc  with  our  crops, 
trees,  and  shrubs.  The  wren  is 
loyal  enough  to  remain  on  our 
shrubbery  even  during  the 
harshest  winter  days,  but,  being 
non-migratory,  he  often  has  a 


six  months  after  the  geese  were 
brought  to  the  lake,  an  early  morn- 
ing shot  echoed  over  the  lake;  one 
of  the  geese  had  been  killed.  The 
other  bird  called  constantly  for  four 
or  five  days  but  got  no  response. 
One  day  in  late  winter,  a  flock  of 
geese  flew  over,  and  the  lone  bird 
rose  up  and  joined  the  group  and 
was  gone. 

Although  Campbell  continued  to 
search  the  skies  periodically  each 
spring  and  fall,  no  geese  came  in 
from  the  infrequent  flocks  that  flew 
over  the  area.  Then  in  early  March 
of  this  year,  three  Canadas  set 
their  wings  and  glided  onto  the 
lake's  surface.  Many  geese  return 
year  after  year  to  familiar  winter- 
ing or  nesting  sites,  but  Bill  Camp- 
bell could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes 
when  one  of  the  three  wanderers 


bad  time  of  it  after  the  insects 
are  gone.  He  relishes  the  same 
cornmeal-bacon  dripping-peanut 
butter  mixture  that  helps  tide 
over  the  bluebirds  and  warblers 
who  winter  with  us. 

The  first  settlers  found  this 
wren  to  be  a  southern  bird,  and 
so  he  bears  our  name.  But  be- 
cause he  is  comfortable  living 
close  to  man,  he  has  expanded 
his  range  to  include  nearly  all 
the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  H  i  s  inquisitive, 
cheerful  "D'you'v  any?  D'you'v 
any?  D'you'v  any?"  brings  the 
natural  world  closer  to  all  who 
hear  it.  Wherever  he  lives  the 
Carolina  wren  is  an  effective  am- 
bassador for  wildlife  and  for 
North  Carolina.  ± 


Return 
Of  the  Canadas 

appeared  to  have  the  same  crooked 
neck  and  misshapen  leg  as  "Oscar" 
of  six  years  ago.  Campbell  strolled 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  hope- 
fully called  the  goose  by  name;"per- 
haps  it  would  strike  a  spark  of 
memory.  Oscar  indeed  did  respond, 
quickly  coming  up  to  feed,  and 
brought  the  other  two  geese  with 
him.  The  companions  were  timid 
and  much  more  reluctant  to  come 
close  to  Campbell  than  was  the  old 
goose  who  had  come  home  to  fa- 
miliar surroundings  and  to  a  friend 
whom  he  remembered  over  the 
years. 

In  a  matter  of  days  they  were 
gone,  as  quickly  as  they  had  come, 
apparently  winging  their  way  north. 
What  about  next  fall?  Will  Oscar 
come  back  to  his  Greensboro 
friend?  ^  Duane  Raver 
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An  easterly  wind  is  like  a  boring  guest  that 
hasn't  sense  enough  to  leave. 

Ever  heard  one  of  those  old  adages  and  wonder- 
ed where  it  came  from  or  just  how  much  truth 
there  was  to  it? 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  those  old  weather  sayings 
that  I  have  picked  out  which  are  often  true  and 
may  help  you  boatmen  and  fishermen.  Below  some 
of  these  adages,  I  have  given  an  explanation  why 
the  sayings  may  be  a  good  indication  of  coming 
weather;  however,  there  may  be  additional  reasons 
involved  or  an  even  better  explanation  of  the 
weather  signs  than  I  have  given.  Of  course  there  is 
no  substitute  for  accurate  weather  information,  so 
be  sure  to  check  with  the  television,  radio,  or  news- 
paper before  you  cast  off. 

The  higher  the  clouds,  the  better  the  weather. 

Red  sky  in  morning,  Sailors  take  warning. 

Red  sky  at  night,  Sailors  delight. 

Weather  patterns  move  from  west  to  east,  and 
weather  conditions  that  exist  west  of  us  will  gen- 
erally move  in  our  direction.  Due  to  the  long 
trajectory  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the  angle  at  which 
they  contact  the  earth's  atmosphere,  the  sun's  rays 
at  sunset  and  sunrise  are  red.  Subsequently  the 
sky  will  appear  red  at  sunset  if  there  are  no  clouds 
and  humid  or  stormy  air  present  in  the  west  to 
block  the  red  rays.  However,  if  the  sky  is  grey  and 
yellowish  at  sunset,  then  clouds  and  humid  air  are 
present  west  of  us  and  headed  in  our  direction. 

Gulls  don't  fly  when  bad  weather  is  on  the  way. 

Birds  generally  roost  more  during  low  pressure 
which  accompanies  bad  weather,  and  large  flocks 
of  birds  will  be  seen  roosting  before  a  storm. 

Geese  and  ducks  fly  low  in  foul  weather. 

Most  people  say  ducks  and  geese  fly  lower  in 
poor  weather  because  it  is  harder  for  them  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  the  low  air  pressure.  Still  others 
say  that  birds  fly  lower  during  foul  weather  to  in- 
crease their  visibility.  But  regardless  of  the  reason, 
duck  and  goose  hunters  will  attest  to  the  fact  that 
the  best  hunting  is  found  on  rainy,  dreary  days. 
To  the  duck  hunter,  "Foul  weather  is  fowl  weath- 
er." 

.  The  First  United  States  (Department  of  Agricul- 
ture) Weather  Book  lists  the  following  rules  for 
using  the  wind  to  predict  the  weather. 

1.  Westerly  winds  (southwest  or  northwest)  are 


fair-weather  winds. 

2.  When  during  a  storm  the  wind  shifts  from 
east  to  west,  clearing  follows. 

3.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  United  States  a  steady 
and  strong  south-to-east  wind  will  bring  rain 
within  36  hours. 

4.  Easterly  winds  bring  rain;  northeast  winds 
in  winter  bring  heavy  snow. 

Even  though  all  the  weather  signs  appear  favor- 
able, check  with  the  radio,  television,  or  newspaper 
before  going  out  on  the  water.  Every  competent 
boatman  and  successful  fisherman  always  keeps  a 
close  eye  on  the  weather  while  he  is  on  the  water. 
Thunderstorms  usually  occur  in  the  early  evening 
and  late  afternoon  over  inland  and  coastal  waters 
and  give  little  advance  warning  of  their  arrival. 
Don't  ignore  the  obvious  signs  of  a  storm.  If  clouds 
start  to  build  and  the  wind  picks  up,  head  for  port. 

Here  are  some  vital  points  to  remember  that 
just  may  save  your  life  if  you  happen  to  get  caught 
in  a  storm. 

1.  Slow  down  and  head  into  the  sea.  If  it  is  very 
rough  just  try  to  keep  your  bow  into  the 
waves  at  a  slight  angle  and  ride  out  the  storm 
(a  thunderstorm  is  violent  but  will  blow  over 
shortly).  If  you  have  a  sea  anchor,  throw  it 
over  the  stern  to  help  keep  your  bow  into  the 
waves  and  wind.  A  bailing  bucket  or  minnow 
bucket  with  a  line  tied  to  it  will  work  also. 
If  your  engine  quits  or  will  not  start,  throw 
the  sea  anchor  out  over  the  bow. 

2.  Get  everyone,  including  yourself,  into  a  life- 
saving  device.  Use  the  tie-up  life  preserver  if 
you  have  them,  but  if  not,  use  what  you  have 
available. 

3.  Keep  everyone  low  in  the  boat  and  get  as 
much  water  out  of  the  boat  as  conditions  per- 
mit. Remember,  you  are  depending  on  your 
boat  to  save  your  lives,  so  give  it  every  ad- 
vantage you  can. 

4.  Try  to  remain  calm  and  keep  yourself  and 
others  from  panicking.  You  are  the  skipper, 
and  the  lives  of  the  others  depend  upon  your 
actions. 

One  of  the  lesser  known  sayings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  "Know  the  signs  of  the  sky  and  you 
will  far  the  happier  be."  With  Mr.  Franklin's 
pardon,  I'd  like  to  add  a  word  to  this  quote  for  our 
boatmen  and  fishermen — "Know  the  signs  of  the 
sky  and  you  will  far  the  safer  and  happier  be." 

New  Boating  Access  Areas 

For  your  added  enjoyment  of  the  waters  of  our 
state,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  re- 
cently constructed  two  more  boating  access  areas. 
One  of  the  new  sites  is  located  at  Cox's  Ferry  in 
Wayne  County  on  the  Neuse  River  approximately 
nine  miles  west  of  Goldsboro  on  Wayne  County 
Road  1224,  and  the  other  is  in  Richmond  County 
on  the  Pee  Dee  River  six  miles  west  of  Rocking- 
ham on  US  74.  These  two  additional  sites  bring 
the  total  number  of  access  areas  in  the  state  to  105. 
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A  Prayer  for  Americans 

by  Bob  Strohm 


LORD,  I  THANK  THEE  .  .  .  . 


LORD,  GIVE  ME  KNOWLEDGE 


LORD,  GIVE  ME  PERSPECTIVE  ....  Show  me  how  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  daily  miracles  I  can 

witness  on  any  walk  in  the  outdoors.  Help  me  remember  that  a  song 
and  a  smile  are  more  in  tune  with  life  than  a  wail  or  a  frown. 
Make  me  realize  that  just  as  in  nature  there  is  both  tranquility 
and  power — so  that  capacity  also  resides  in  me. 

LORD,  MAKE  ME  HUMBLE  ....       Please  give  me  humility  to  see  how  crude  the  most  spectacular  man- 
made  thing  is  compared  with  ...  A  baby  rabbit  .  .  .  The  wondrous  per- 
fection of  a  snowflake  ...  Or  the  grandeur  of  a  4,000-year-old 
bristlecone  pine. 

Give  me  the  wisdom  to  know  that  if  our  environment  fails  wildlife 
then  I,  too,  am  doomed. 

LORD,  OPEN  MY  EYES  ....  Help  me  to  understand  that  we  are  indeed  all  God's  creatures. 

This  is  my  prayer — I  hope  a  prayer  for  all  Americans. 

AMEN. 


For  the  healing  beauty  of  flowers — welcome  balm  for  the  battered 
spirit  .  .  . 

For  the  exciting  wonder  of  new  life  as  manifested  in  the  smallest 
creatures  .  .  . 

For  the  majesty  of  trees  that  protect  our  soil,  husband  our  waters, 
provide  us  shelter  .  .  . 

For  the  mysterious  process  of  plant  growth  and  endless  bounty  of 
fields  that  nourish  my  body. 

Help  me  to  understand  that  life  on  earth  is  part  of  an  awe- 
inspiring  pattern,  with  man  the  chief  steward. 
Teach  me  to  appreciate  the  delicate  relationship  of  all  things  on 
earth:  The  majesty  of  an  elk  .  .  .  The  springtime  promise  of  a  pussy 
willow  .  .  .  The  crystal  purity  of  a  dew  drop. 
Lord,  teach  me  my  proper  place.  Guide  me  in  doing  my  part  to 
solve  the  problems  that  beset  us.  Let  me  be  as  dedicated  to  this 
task  as  a  bee  gathering  pollen. 


Painting  by  Ches  Crow 


Poem,  "A  Prayer  for  Americans",  Copyright 
1971,  National  Wildlife  Federation.  Reprinted 
from  December -January  issue  of  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE. 
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•  continued  from  page  9 

entire  scene  was  straight  off  the  cover  of  a  sport 
magazine.  The  sun  was  behind  us  as  we  moved 
stealthily  closer  to  Albert,  who  held  beautifully, 
black  and  white  against  the  undulating  honey-gold 
field  weeds.  The  covey  got  up,  eight  or  nine  birds, 
with  that  unnerving  rumbling  flutter;  two  birds 
flew  in  front  of  Buddy,  three  or  four  flew  straight 
ahead  in  front  of  Bill,  and  two  peeled  off  to  the 
right  in  front  of  me.  A  primitively  wondrous 
moment  that  was  when  one  feels  the  adrenaline 
flow  as  he  shoulders  his  gun. 

BAM!  BAM!  went  Buddy. 

BAM!  BAM!  went  Bill. 

click.. .click,  went  Japan  and  Czechoslovakia. 

I  just  couldn't  believe  it.  I  stood  there,  swaying, 
still  sighting,  watching  my  two  quail  disappear  into 
the  woods  while  my  barrels  only  grew  a  little 
colder  in  the  wind.  Buddy  and  Bill  got  a  bird 
apiece,  and  stared  at  me  sympathetically.  Albert 
eyed  me  more  curiously,  as  if  wondering  if  I  were 
an  Audubon  Field  Representative  or  something, 
then  resumed  his  sniffling  and  snuffling. 

I  was  ready  to  go  home,  but  I  knew  I  couldn't, 
so  I  shuffled  along  dejectedly,  so  that  the  others 
could  continue.  We  were  spread  pretty  wide  now, 
as  we  entered  some  woods.  I  got  out  some  more 
boiled  peanuts.  My  pacifiers.  Then  I  came  to  one 
of  those  small,  very  shallow  streams  that  you  often 
find  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  only  a  few 
feet  wide,  and  not  more  than  a  couple  of  inches 
deep,  but,  remembering  the  boots,  I  waded  very 
slowly,  eyeing  the  water  for  half-covered  obstacles. 
I  was  looking  down  at  the  water,  sucking  on  a 
peanut  hull,  when  suddenly  my  eyes  met  a  very 
strange  image  in  the  stream. 

Realizing  it  was  a  reflection  that  I  saw,  I  raised 
my  head,  and  looked  up  at  the  source  of  the  re- 
flection...and  my  heart,  lungs,  liver  and  other  vital 
organs  stopped  cold!  I  felt  the  hair  on  the  back  of 
my  neck  rise,  and  my  whole  scalp  moved  back- 
wards a  full  inch,  for  there,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  small  stream,  stood,  or  crouched,  or  loomed, — 
no,  it  couldn't  be — I've  gone  daft — a  snorting,  eight 
foot,  shimmering  white — I  hesitate  to  say  it — 
polar  bear. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  more  accurately  establish 
this  scene:  I  am  standing  a  few  feet  from  what  I 
recognize  as  a  polar  bear;  I  know  that  it  is  a  polar 
bear  because  I  have  seen  pictures  of  them,  and 
there  is  no  bear  in  this  part  of  the  country  that 
grows  that  big,  so  it  couldn't  be  an  albino.  Now  I 
know  that  my  life  is  in  great  danger,  for  here  is  an 
800-pound  animal  that  can  break  my  neck  with 
one  swish  of  a  paw,  and  I  am  standing  here  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream,  wearing  boots  that  won't  run 
and  holding  a  gun  that  won't  shoot. 

Then  again,  it  might  shoot,  but  what  good  would 
number  eight  shot  do  against  a  polar  bear?  I  could 
sooner  brain  an  ox  with  a  yardstick — how  about 
a  nice  long  scream?  But  what  would  I  scream? 
POLAR  BEAR? 


Now  a  few  seconds  have  passed,  and  I  am  abso- 
lutely still.  The  bear  is  still  also,  except  for  snorting 
huge  vapor  clouds  through  his  snout.  I  notice  that 
a  big  chain  hangs  from  a  collar  that  looks  like  John 
Wayne's  gunbelt,  around  its  neck.  This  bear  has 
escaped  from  somewhere.. .AHA!  Now  reason  creeps 
back  into  my  red  brain...  My  state  of  mind  advances 
to  somewhere  between  a  fruit-picking  primate  and 
a  babbling  idiot. 

The  bear  is  staring  intently,  not  at  my  head,  not 
at  my  body,  nor  at  my  thunderstick,  but  at  my 
boots. ..those  gigantic  foundations  around  which 
the  stream  was  making  little  gurgling  ripples.  The 
beast  is  fascinated  by  the  sound  of  the  water  and 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  boots;  there  is  a  football- 
sized  struggle  going  on  in  his  baseball-sized  brain, 
about  whether  I'm  man  or  beast,  friend  or  foe. 

The  boots  have  buffaloed  the  bear. 

I  must  buy  time.  Any  moment,  this  creature  will 
act.  He  will  charge  or  run  away,  depending  on  his 
decision  and  his  mood.  It  may  be  that  he  will  de- 
cide to  chomp  on  this  adrenaline-coated  human 
with  the  boiled  peanut  center — that's  it!  The  boiled 
peanuts.  This  bear  has  been  in  captivity;  therefore, 
humans  have  fed  him.  Not  boiled  peanuts,  perhaps, 
but  who  knows?  Slowly,  carefully,  I  withdrew  a 
sack  from  my  jacket  pocket.  The  bear  still  stared 
at  the  boots.  Cautiously,  I  tossed  the  sack  onto  the 
bank  at  the  feet  of  the  bear.  The  trance  was  broken. 
The  bear  looked  first  at  me,  then  at  the  peanuts, 
and  snatched  them  up  with  one  paw.  He  sniffed  the 
bag  once  with  a  loud  rattling  snort,  grunted,  and 
bit  into  it,  plastic  film,  peanuts  and  all,  dribbling 
briny  juice  down  his  enormous  white  chest. 

Now  I  would  retreat... slowly,  while  the  half-ton 
rug  munched,  but  then: 

"Remain  still,"  an  accented  voice  said  on  my 
right.  The  unseen  speaker  was  calm,  authorita- 
tive. 

"Make  absolutely  no  move,"  the  voice  continued. 
"I  am  going  to  fire  a  tranquilizer  dart  into  ze  bear. 
It  will  not  vork  at  vonce.  Twenty  seconds.  Do  not 
speak." 

PHHHHTTT!  The  sound  of  compressed  air,  re- 
leased suddenly,  followed  the  last  word  spoken. 
The  bear  jerked  suddenly,  then  relaxed  again,  and 
continued  chomping  the  peanuts;  seconds  passed, 
and  I  remained  still,  then  gradually,  the  bear  began 
to  weave  from  side  to  side — like  I  did  in  the  boots 
— and  for  a  second  there,  we  were  weaving  to- 
gether, like  dancers;  if  someone  had  started  whist- 
ling "Me  and  My  Shaaa..dow,"  I  would  have  drop- 
ped dead. 

Finally,  the  bear  stopped  weaving,  and  muscle 
by  muscle,  pound  after  pound,  started  to  fall  over. 
Which  way?  Toward  me.  Where  else?  I  had  the 
helpless  feeling  of  a  rabbit  about  to  be  crunched 
by  an  avalanche.  At  the  last  moment,  with  great 
effort,  I  shoved  myself  backwards  and  to  my  left, 
and  with  a  thundering  splat,  bear  and  hunter 
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crashed  to  the  floor  of  the  shallow  stream.  Before 
I  could  get  to  my  feet,  a  short,  stocky  man  dressed 
in  bright  red  insulated  clothing  trotted  over,  carry- 
ing a  strange-looking  rifle  that  must  have  fired  the 
dart. 

"You  O.K.  now,"  he  said,  half-asking  and  half- 
telling.  He  helped  me  to  my  feet  as  three  other 
similarly  dressed  men  appeared.  I  was  soaked  from 
the  stream,  and  so  was  my  gun.  But  I  didn't  care. 

"I  am  Ed  Smogorzewski,"  my  rescuer  and  all- 
time  great  hero  said;  "Ze  bear,  she  sleep  now." 

"Yes,  the  bear,  she  sleep,"  I  agreed,  my  voice  up 
an  octave.  "Thank  you." 

"Ve  come  from  Alaska,"  Smogorzewski  explain- 
ed, "and  Ve  go  to  Florida.  Ze  bear  she  go  to  a 
zoo." 

"Ah-HAH,"  I  nodded,  trying  to  seem  unruffled. 

"Ve  stop  to  check  ze  bear,  I  open  ze  truck,  and 
she  has  broken  chain  and  jump  out,  isn't  it?"  What 
an  accent.  Maybe  it's  all  a  dream  and  I'll  wake  up. 
By  now,  the  icy  stream  water  has  soaked  me 
thoroughly. 

"0.  K.,"  I  croaked,  and  walked  over  to  a  stump 
and  had  a  soggy  seat.  Ed  Smogorzewski  looked  at 
the  other  three  men,  nodded  a  command,  and  the 
four  set  about  rolling  the  now  snoring  polar  bear 
onto  a  large  tarpaulin.  While  I  watched,  they 
dragged  the  tarpaulin  with  bear  aboard,  about  50 
yards  through  the  woods  to  the  highway  where 
their  truck  sat.  The  truck  was  equipped  with  a 
hydraulic  tailgate,  and  amid  much  grunting  and 
puffing,  they  rolled  the  bear  onto  it,  raised  it,  roll- 
ed the  bear  into  the  truck  and  fastened  the  chain 
and  door. 

Then  they  walked  back  over  and  we  shook  hands 
all  around.  I  smiled  feebly,  with  lips  now  blue  from 
the  cold,  and  they  returned  to  the  truck,  then  drove 
away. 


At  that  moment,  Bill  and  Buddy  and  Albert 
emerged  from  the  woods  on  my  left. 

"Well,  did  you  get  anything  yet,"  asked  Bill, 
patronizingly. 

"Yes.  A  polar  bear,"  I  said  levelly  from  my 
soggy  seat  on  the  stump.  Bill  and  Buddy  looked 
at  each  other,  then  at  me.  Buddy  eyed  my  soaked 
clothes. 

"He  fell  in  the  creek  this  time,"  he  observed. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said.  "I  really  did  see  a  polar 
bear."  I  started  to  laugh.  Bill  walked  over  and  felt 
my  forehead. 

"He's  hurt,"  he  announced  gravely. 

"Hold  it  now,  just  HOLD  it,"  I  protested,  shak- 
ing my  head.  You  see,  there  was  this  guy,  Ed 
Smogorzewski  from  Alaska..." 

"You  can  lead  him  out  to  the  road,  and  I'll  go 
get  the  car,"  Bill  instructed  quickly.  Buddy  nodded, 
and  my  protests  were  in  vain,  as  he  led  me,  weav- 
ing, and  now  squishing,  to  the  road. 

"Here.  Right  here  is  where  the  bear  truck  was," 
I  argued. 

"Uh-huh."  Buddy  said  sympathetically,  as  Bill 
drove  up  in  the  station  wagon. 

You  know,  they  never  did  let  me  finish;  but, 
maybe  it's  just  as  well. 


Now  and  then  though,  when  I'm  sitting  in  one 
of  those  'did  you  know'  sessions,  like: 

"Did  you  know  that  a  moose  has  a  forked  giz- 
zard?" or  something  like  that,  I'm  tempted,  sorely 
tempted,  to  top  everybody  and  be  the  absolute 
center  of  attention  by  dramatically  asking: 

"Did  you  know  that  polar  bears  like  boiled  pea- 
nuts?" 

But  I  fight  it,  and  just  listen  to  others  go  on. 
After  all,  who'd  believe  it?  ^ 


A  Citizen's  Guide  To 
CLEAN  AIR 

If  you  are  interested  in  breath- 
ing clean  air,  and  are  interested 
in  getting  clean  air  to  breathe, 
there  is  a  booklet  you  should 
read  and  study.  It  is  published 
by  the  Conservation  Foundation, 


1717  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  20036. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this 
booklet,  which  contains  90  pages 
on  the  current  air  pollution  sit- 
uation, and  the  federal,  state, 
local,  and  individual  responsibil- 
ities for  pollution  abatement. 


People  often  ask,  "How  can  I, 
as  an  individual,  do  something 
about  controlling  air  pollution?" 
The  first  and  obvious  answer  is 
to  personally  do  as  little  pollut- 
ing as  possible.  But  this  impor- 
tant matter  goes  far  beyond  in- 
dividual action.  The  booklet  tells 
you  how  to  cooperate  with  or- 
ganized groups,  start  cleanup  ac- 
tion in  your  own  community, 
town  or  city. 

The  booklet's  title  is  "A  Citi- 
zen's Guide  to  Clean  Air,"  and 
is  available  free  of  charge  from 
the  Conservation  Foundation,  or 
from  the  following  regional  office 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency:  1421  Peachtree  St.  N.E., 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309. 

Fish  Bait  Galore 

Many  fishermen  in  search  of  a 
good  bream  bait  have  arrived  at  the 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Cleat  E.  Poole 


idea  of  knocking  down  a  hefty  wasp 
nest  and  using  the  yellowish-white 
larvae  as  an  excellent  bait.  Very  few 
fishermen,  however,  have  robbed  a 
yellow  jacket's  nest.  The  process  of 
robbing  these  nests,  to  those  who 
do  it,  is  as  intriguing  as  fishing  it- 
self. 

The  yellow  jacket  is  slightly 
smaller  than  most  of  its  wasp  cous- 
ins. And  the  yellow  jacket  is  unique 
in  that  it  generally  builds  its  nest 
under  the  ground.  The  larvae  make 
dandy  bream  bait  if  you  take  the 
time  and  energy  to  find  and  rob  a 
nest. 

You  must  first  attract  yellow 
jackets  to  a  certain  location.  This 
is  easily  done  by  hanging  up  a 
piece  of  dressed  fish.  The  fish 
should  be  hung  on  a  tree  branch 
which  has  the  bark  scraped  off.  The 
sap  that  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  branch  which  has  the  bark  re- 
moved prevents  ants  from  getting 
to  the  fish.  Within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes several  yellow  jackets  will  be 
on  the  fish  tearing  at  the  meat. 
Observing  them,  you  will  notice 
that  they  tear  the  meat  off  with 
their  strong  mandibles,  roll  it  up 
into  a  neat  ball,  and  then  grasp  it 
with  their  legs.  When  they  have  a 
firm  grip  on  the  meat  they  fly  back 
to  their  nest.  Many  yellow  jackets 
will  work  back  and  forth  from  the 
fish  to  the  nest. 

A  bit  of  trickery  on  the  part  of 
the  observer  is  now  used.  He  at- 
taches a  flag  to  a  single  yellow 
jacket.  This  is  done  by  pinching 


Mr.  Cleat  E.  Poole  was  born 
July  22,  1918  in  Montgomery  Co. 
Cleat  graduated  from  Troy  High 
School  in  1936.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Virginia  Poole  of 
Montgomery  County,  they  have 
two  daughters  Shirley  and  Sue. 
The  family  attends  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Troy. 

Protector  Poole  was  employed 
by  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment in  1943.  He  was  stationed 
in  Troy,  Montgomery  County 
and  has  remained  there  during 
his  entire  service  with  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
He  has  attended  all  in-service 


off  a  tiny  piece  of  fish  about  the  size 
the  yellow  jackets  have  been  tearing 
off.  Then  attach  this  piece  of  fish 
to  a  small  piece  of  tissue  paper 
about  a  half  inch  long  by  rolling  it 
into  one  end  of  the  tissue  paper. 
Now  approach  a  yellow  jacket  that 
has  landed  on  the  fish  and  cautious- 
ly and  slowly  place  the  flagged  meat 
in  the  grips  of  its  legs.  Sometimes 
the  yellow  jacket  is  hesitant  in 
taking  the  flag  but  when  it  learns 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
energy  tearing  at  the  hanging  fish, 
it  grabs  the  flagged  meat  and  be- 
gins the  trip  back  to  the  nest.  The 
flag  not  only  weights  the  yellow 
jacket  down,  thus  slowing  it  down 
considerably,  but  also  enables  the 
observer  to  watch  the  direction  of 
its  flight. 

The  fun  now  begins  as  the  ob- 
server begins  following  the  yellow 
jacket  to  its  nest.  This  requires  a 
steady  eye  and  a  good  pair  of  legs 
for  often  it  is  necessary  to  chase 
the  yellow  jacket  for  a  good  dis- 
tance through  thick  woods  or  fields. 
Once  the  yellow  jacket  begins  to 
reduce  its  altitude  it  is  usually  get- 
ting fairly  close  to  its  nest.  When 
approaching  the  nest  it  will  descend 
quickly  and  finally  disappear  into 
the  ground  through  a  hole  usually 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  ob- 
server should  take  caution  not  to 
approach  the  nest  too  closely  but 
he  should  remember  exactly  where 
it  is  located.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  use  markers  of  some  sort  which 
will  enable  one  to  find  the  nest  at 


schools  held  by  the  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  at  the 
Institute  of  Government. 

Cleat  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  he  is  a  member  of 
Masonic  Lodge  718  in  Troy,  N.  C. 
Law  Enforcement  Assn.,  Police 
Voluntary  Benefit  Assn.,  State 
Employees  Assn.  and  Southeast- 
ern Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners,  Law  En- 
forcement Section. 

Cleat's  main  hobby  now  is  fish- 
ing, he  used  to  be  an  avid  turkey 
hunter  but  in  his  later  years  he 
only  makes  a  unique  turkey 
caller. 


night.  The  nest  is  robbed  at  night 
since  the  yellow  jackets  are  much 
less  active  at  night  thus  allowing 
the  robber  a  high  degree  of  safety 
from  painful  stings.  Now  all  you 
need  is  a  shovel,  some  matches, 
and  a  fuse  (railroad  flare)  which 
is  usually  available  at  most  hard- 
ware stores. 

When  nightfall  comes  the  robber 
makes  his  way  back  to  the  nest. 
Then  he  lights  the  flare  and  places 
the  lighted  end  directly  into  the 
hole  a  couple  of  inches  deep.  He 
allows  the  flare  to  burn  for  at  least 
five  minutes.  This  puts  the  yellow 
jackets  in  the  nest  to  sleep  tem- 
porarily. The  robber  now  digs  quick- 
ly but  carefully  around  the  hole 
until  he  reaches  the  nest. 

Unlike  wasp  nests,  yellow  jacket 
nests  are  multi-layered  and  several 
layers  are  usually  taken  from  one 
nest.  These  individual  layers  are 
referred  to  as  "cakes"  and  one  nest 
may  contain  as  many  as  five  cakes, 
each  being  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  That  is  a  lot  of  fish- 
bait!  Once  taken  from  the  ground, 
the  cakes  should  be  placed  in  some 
sort  of  container.  Knock  the  adult 
yellow  jackets  off  the  cakes  before 
placing  them  in  the  container  since 
they  would  awaken  in  a  short  time 
and  cause  trouble  when  the  con- 
tainer is  opened.  A  large  grocery 
sack  is  excellent  as  a  container.  It 
is  wise  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible 
after  robbing  the  nest  since  the 
yellow  jackets  will  soon  awaken. 

Darryl  Corley 
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The  Nantahala  River  in  western  North 
Carolina  will  be  the  scene  of  the  fourth 
annual  race  of  the  Georgia  Canoeing 
Association  July  1  and  2.  Some  300 
canoeists  are  expected  to  enter  the  two- 
day  event.  The  Georgia  organization  in- 
vites Tar  Heels  to  enter  also.  Above  are 
two  canoeists  riding  tandem  in  a  closed 
deck  craft.  For  details  write  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  810  New  Walton 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  30303,  Attention 
Margaret  Tucker. 
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Charlotte  Hilton  Green,  author  of  "Carolina  Bird  Club 
— Past  and  Present,"  really  needs  no  introduction  to 
most  of  our  readers;  she  is  well  known  for  her  articles, 
newspaper  columns,  and  features  on  all  facets  of  the 
out-of-doors.  A  long-time  resident  of  Raleigh,  Mrs. 
Green  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  just  about  every 
grass-roots  conservation  movement  in  North  Carolina 
for  over  30  years. 

Michael  A.  Godfrey,  is  a  free-lance  natural  history 
writer  and  photographer  living  in  rural  Orange  County 
with  his  wife  and  six  St.  Bernards.  His  current  projects 
include  shooting  photographs  for  a  high  school  biology 
text  book,  and  illustrations  for  a  field  guide  to  the  birds 
of  eastern  North  America,  plus  several  magazine  ar- 
ticles. The  August-September  issue  of  National  Wildlife 
will  carry  his  article  on  the  carnivorous  plants  of  North 
Carolina's  Green  Swamp. 

Derry  Walker  and  wife  Jane,  team  up  again  to  bring 
us  the  Logical  Frog — this  time  in  verse.  Derry  also 
authors  the  Polar  Bear  yarn  this  month.  His  experience 
as  a  writer  dates  back  many  years  and  he  first  gave 
"Wildlife"  readers  accounts  of  outdoor-associated  dis- 
eases. He  was  employed  by  a  pharmaceutical  firm  in 
Charlotte  at  that  time.  Presently  Derry  is  Director  of 
Creative  Programs  for  Creative  Services  Company,  does 
political  cartoons  for  the  Southern  Pines  Pilot  and  as 
a  "hobby"  keeps  his  hand  in  the  writing  game. 

The  Walkers  live  at  Clay  Road  Farms,  between  Car- 
thage and  Southern  Pines. 

Steve  Price,  author  of  "The  Blinder  the  Better," 


broke  into  "Wildlife"  when  he  was  still  a  student  at 
UNC.  Steve  is  a  great  outdoorsman,  and  has  photo- 
graphed and  written  about  many  Tar  Heel  Wildlife 
species.  Presently  Steve  is  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Group  stationed  in  Japan  but  still  manages  to  get  off 
a  good  wildlife  story  every  now  and  then.  He  formerly 
lived  in  Clemmons  and  looks  forward  to  once  again 
being  part  of  the  Tar  Heel  wildlife  scene. 

C.  R.  Gutermuth,  known  as  "Pink"  by  most  of  his 
many  friends,  delivered  the  lecture  "Environmental 
Contamination:  People  Versus  Wildlife"  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation,  and  gave 
"Wildlife"  permission  to  use  it  this  month  and  next, 
in  two  parts.  Mr.  Gutermuth  is  presently  Secretary  of 
the  North  American  Wildlife  Foundation  based  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  has  served  our  world  well  in  every 
phase  of  wildlife  conservation  for  many,  many  years. 

Joel  Arrington,  who  furnishes  us  with  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  Cape  Hatteras  to  go  with  the  great  photo 
of  George  Pinner  of  Annville,  Pa.  is  Outdoor  Editor  for 
the  Travel  and  Promotion  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources.  Joel  is  a  fine 
photographer,  too,  and  has  contributed  to  "Wildlife" 
(he  was  a  staff  member  for  several  years)  many  times 
in  the  past.  He  even  catches  a  fish  now  and  then  too! 

Nell  Lewis,  Greensboro  housewife,  contributes  reg- 
ularly to  our  magazine  and  this  month  describes  urban 
fauna  in  the  article  "City  Wildlife."  Nell  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  conservation  of  our  out-of-doors  and  all  it 
stands  for.  She  has  been  instrumental  in  many  con- 
servation causes  in  her  community  and  state. 
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TO  A  CARDINAL 
I  glanced  from  my  window 

On  a  lovely  spring  day 
To  see  my  elm  tree  dressed 

In  a  robe  soft  and  gay, 
And  then  in  a  moment 

More  magic  was  made: 
A  bright  little  Cardinal 

Flew  down  unafraid. 


He  perched  on  a  bough, 

And  his  round  little  eyes 
Surveyed  all  his  kingdom, 

The  earth  and  the  skies. 
My  spirit  was  lifted, 

My  heart  filled  with  love 
By  his  beautiful  coming — 

A  gift  from  above! 

Lela  Prescott  Tarbox 
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One  Right  Over  There 


The  next  cast  is  always  the  one  that'll  get  'em. 
Among  the  traits  of  a  good  fisherman  must  be  ex- 
pectation and  anticipation  .  .  .  particularly  during 
the  warm  days  of  mid  July. 
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Few  of  North  Carolina's  Wild- 
life species  share  with  the 
skunk  so  many  lowly  distinc- 
tions. The  natural  defensive 
mechanism  of  this  member  of 
the  weasel  family  doesn't  ex- 
actly endear  him  to  hearts  of 
many,  but  the  striped  skunk  is 
generally  a  good  citizen.  Most 
of  its  food  is  harmful  insects 
and  it  is  seldom  guilty  of  the 
egg  and  chicken  thefts  of  which 
it  is  accused.  Painting  by  Kent 
Pendleton. 


The  North  Carolina 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission - 

25  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


ON  June  30,  1972,  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  completed  25 
years  of  service  to  the  sportsmen  and  people 
of  North  Carolina.  But  the  story  begins  more 
than  25  years  ago. 
The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  Silver  An- 
niversary issue  of  "Friend  0'  Wildlife,"  the  official 
publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  organization  that  brought  about  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Commission: 

"Following  several  years  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  management  of  the  wildlife  resources  of  North 
Carolina,  as  experienced  under  the  direction  of  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  ap- 
proximately 150  hunters  and  fishermen  from  all 
sections  of  the  state  gathered  in  Raleigh  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1945.  These  sportsmen  came  to  appear  at 
a  public  hearing  called  by  a  Special  Study  Com- 
mittee, requested  by  Governor  Cherry  and  author- 
ized by  the  1945  General  Assembly,  to  study  the 
game  and  fish  problems  and  report  back  to  that 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"Of  the  150  sportsmen  attending,  only  about  12 
were  heard  due  to  'lack  of  time.'  At  the  end  of  this 
unproductive  public  hearing  which  ended  at  11:45 
a.m.  that  date,  concerned  sportsmen  gathered  out- 
side the  hearing  room  and  agreed  that  they  again 
had  gotten  'the  run  around.'  It  was  at  this  point 
that  D.  Staton  Inscoe  of  Raleigh  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  statewide  federation  of  conserva- 
tion clubs  to  give  greater  voice  in  wildlife  man- 
agement to  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  All 
present  voiced  enthusiastic  approval  of  Staton  In- 


scoe's  proposal  and  agreed  to  meet  'right  after 
lunch'  that  same  afternoon.  The  first  meeting  was 
called  for  2:00  p.m.  February  6,  1945,  at  the  Sir 
Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh." 

Following  this  meeting  the  Federation  was  or- 
ganized, and  a  bill  drafted  to  create  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  By  the  time  the  bill  had 
been  drafted  and  introduced  to  the  1945  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  consideration,  it  was  late 
in  the  session  and  there  was  not  enough  time  and 
not  enough  force  brought  to  bear  to  get  it  passed. 

Ross  O.  Stevens,  a  professor  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment at  the  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh, 
was  employed  as  the  Federation's  first  Executive 
Secretary.  During  the  next  two  years  Stevens  built 
the  Federation  to  11,000  club  members  in  93  coun- 
ties. 

When  the  1947  General  Assembly  convened,  the 
forces  had  been  mobilized  and  could  make  their 
strength  felt.  But  it  was  not  until  after  a  long  and 
emotion-packed  battle  that  the  bill  was  passed  with 
an  effective  date  of  July  1,  1947. 

The  creating  act  established  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission, abolishing  the  Division  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development.  It  transferred  to  the  new  Com- 
mission all  personnel,  physical  properties,  func- 
tions, duties,  and  responsibilities. 

The  Commission,  one  of  the  few  major  agencies 
of  State  Government  not  supported  by  general 
taxation,  derives  most  of  its  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  permits.  This 
revenue  is  supplemented  by  federal  aid  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  various  states  by  the  federal  gov- 


Assembled  in  the  office  of  Governor  R. 
Gregg  Cherry  (seated,  left)  are  members 
of  the  first  Wildlife  Commission  whom 
he  appointed.  They  were  sworn  in  by 
Associate  Justice  M.  V.  Barnhill  (seated, 
right).  Left  to  right:  Harry  A.  Greene, 
Raeford;  D.  K.  Sing,  Charlotte;  R.  Floyd 
Crouse,  Sparta;  Dan  M.  Furr,  Asheville; 
Frank  T.  Erwin,  Durham;  Thomas  J. 
White,  Kinston;  J.  R.  Winslow,  Rober- 
sonville;  George  W.  Keesee,  Gastonia; 
S.  B.  Coley,  Raleigh. 
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ernment  from  excise  taxes  on  sporting  arms,  am- 
munition, and  sport  fishing  tackle. 

The  Early  Years 

The  road  to  a  sound,  progressive,  successful 
program  was  no  primrose  path.  Special  interest 
groups  demanded  special  considerations,  but  these 
were  invariably  met  with  a  policy  that  became  the 
Commission's  motto:  "More  sport  for  more  people, 
equal  opportunity  for  all." 

Time  after  time  various  anti-Commission  factions 
came  to  the  General  Assembly  with  proposals  to 
put  the  wildlife  program  back  in  its  former  place. 
Thanks  to  support  from  sportsmen,  and  especially 
to  the  Wildlife  Federation,  these  efforts  failed.  The 
sportsmen  of  the  state  knew  their  money  was  being 
spent  wisely,  and  they  were  beginning  to  see  re- 
sults in  the  form  of  fair  but  firm  law  enforcement, 
a  sound  administrative  and  fiscal  policy,  the  op- 
portunity to  have  a  voice  in  the  establishment  of 
hunting  and  fishing  regulations,  and  most  impor- 
tant, more  game  in  the  woods  and  fields  and  more 
fish  in  the  water,  more  game  in  the  bag  and  a 
shorter  time  between  bites. 

The  members  of  the  original  Commission  were 
appointed  by  Governor  Gregg  Cherry.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Commission  were:  Joseph  Win- 
slow,  District  1;  Thomas  J.  White,  District  2;  S.  B. 
Coley,  District  3;  Harry  A.  Greene,  District  4; 
Frank  T.  Erwin,  District  5;  D.  K.  Sing,  District  6; 
R.  Floyd  Crouse,  District  7;  George  W.  Keesee,  Dis- 
trict 8;  and  Dan  M.  Furr,  District  9.  (See  page 
for  a  list  of  all  the  members,  past  and  present, 
who  have  served.) 

Dr.  Willis  King,  who  served  as  principal  fisheries 
biologist  for  the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, was  appointed  Acting  Executive  Director  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  March  1,  1948,  when 
Clyde  P.  Patton  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  Director.  King  served  as 
first  chief  of  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  and 
later  took  a  position  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

Patton  still  serves  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission  with  the  longest  tenure  of  anyone  in 
an  equivalent  position  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
indicative  of  his  ability  as  an  executive,  his  pro- 
pensity for  surrounding  himself  with  qualified 
and  able  staff  members,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
improvement  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Following  the  creation  of  the  Commission  the 
office  staff  moved  from  the  second  floor  to  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Education  Building,  later  to  the  Reve- 
nue Building.  In  intervening  years  the  Commis- 
sion's offices  have  been  moved  to  a  location  in  Glen- 
wood  Village,  the  Motor  Vehicles  Building,  and 
currently  are  located  in  the  Albemarle  Building 
diagonally  across  Salisbury  Street  from  the  Legis- 
lative Building. 

The  history  of  the  Commission  could  be  describ- 
ed as  a  period  of  growth  with  progress,  struggle, 
innovation,  and  persistence.  Early  in  1948  the  Com- 
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mission  developed  a  five-point  program  that  is 
still  in  existence,  and  which  has  been  adopted 
nationwide  as  the  basis  of  all  wildlife  conservation 
programs.  These  five  basics  are:  regulation,  en- 
forcement, education,  management,  and  research. 

To  carry  these  out,  six  administrative  divisions 
were  established:  Protection,  Fish.  Game,  Educa- 
tion, Engineering,  and  Finance  and  Personnel.  In 
1969  the  latter  two  divisions  were  discontinued, 
with  engineering  functions  assigned  to  divisions  in- 
volved with  management,  and  others  to  a  new 
Division  of  Motorboats  and  Water  Safety.  Financial 
and  personnel  functions  were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Assistant  Executive  Director 
for  Administration. 

All  divisions  and  the  administrative  services  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Director  in 
keeping  with  policies  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, which  over  the  years  has  met  almost  monthly 
to  establish  policies  and  trends. 

Total  growth  over  the  years  can  best  be  indicated 
by  fiscal  figures.  During  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, total  income  was  $1,250,641.66.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  estimated  income  will  be 
$6,285,239.00. 

This  increase  was  brought  about  by  increased 
sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  permits, 
increased  federal  aid  funds,  the  addition  of  motor- 
boat  registration  fees,  gasoline  fuel  taxes,  and  the 
sale  of  timber  and  forest  products. 

Also,  increased  operational  costs  necessitated  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 
Several  of  these  were  granted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

To  report  the  Commission's  progress  over  the 
years  it  might  be  best  to  describe  the  activities  of 
each  division  in  turn. 

Division  of  Wildlife  Protection 

In  number  of  personnel  this  has  always  been  the 
largest  division  in  the  organization.  In  September 
1947  the  division  (then  called  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division)  was  organized  into  nine  districts  of 

This  August  1951  photo  shows  the  first  graduating  class  of 
wildlife  protectors  from  the  Institute  of  Government  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Many  refinements  have  been  made  in  course  work  and 
training  methods  since  then. 
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It  was  soon  recognized  that  aircraft  are  invaluable  in  patrol 
work.  This  November  1950  photo  shows  pilot  B.  K.  Watts  at 
the  controls  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  first  plane.  Three 
additional  planes  have  been  added. 


10-12  counties,  each  headed  by  a  supervisor.  A 
game  and  fish  protector  was  stationed  in  almost 
every  cOunty.  Field  personnel  totaled  only  104 
men.  They  had  no  uniforms,  little  equipment,  and 
no  special  training  other  than  experience.  Salaries 
ranged  from  $2,700.00  to  $3,300.00  per  year  for 
supervisors,  while  protectors  were  paid  from  $1,- 
800.00  to  $3,000.00  per  year,  plus  a  travel  allowance 
of  $40.00  to  $65.00  per  month.  Today  the  division's 
personnel  roster  shows  a  division  chief,  an  assistant 
chief,  two  secretaries,  a  chief  aircraft  pilot,  two 
pilots,  9  supervisors,  9  assistant  supervisors,  36 
patrolmen,  126  wildlife  protectors,  and  3  hunter 
safety  officers. 

In  1950  one  of  the  most  important  and  far-reach- 
ing developments  in  wildlife  law  enforcement  was 
made  when  the  Commission  established  its  first 
pre-service  training  school  in  cooperation  with  the 
Institute  of  Government,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill.  No  longer  were  protectors  em- 
ployed on  the  basis  of  political  influence  or  by 
haphazard  recruiting. 

By  1952  all  officers  were  issued  standard  uni- 
forms for  both  summer  and  winter  work.  In  1955 
all  officers  were  provided  with  state-owned  ve- 
hicles and  two-way  radios,  and  in  1958  standard 
sidearms  were  issued.  In  1962  the  radio  equipment 
was  modernized  to  form  a  statewide  radio  net- 
work. Also,  in  1962,  the  division  was  completely 
reorganized.  Individual  officers  no  longer  observ- 
ed county  lines.  Force  units  were  mobilized  for 
concentration  on  "trouble"  areas.  A  chain  of  au- 
thority and  administration  of  military  efficiency 
was  established. 

Early  in  the  program  it  was  realized  that  game 
and  fish  law  violators  were  using  modern  equip- 
ment and  techniques  to  commit  violations.  A  light 
airplane  was  bought  in  1950  to  be  used  for  air 
patrol.  Equipped  with  two-way  radio,  and  capable 
of  slow  flight,  this  vastly  increased  the  efficiency 
of  law  enforcement. 


Over  the  years,  faster  and  more  modern  patrol 
boats  were  added  to  the  division's  equipment  in- 
ventory. These  had  been  used  initially  for  contact- 
ing inland  fishermen.  But  when  the  Boating  Safety 
Act  of  1959  was  passed  they  became  even  more 
useful.  When  officers  were  given  the  responsibility 
for  enforcing  the  Act,  two-way  radio  communica- 
tion between  boats  and  patrol  planes  brought  about 
a  highly  efficient  means  of  keeping  the  state's 
boating  waters  under  surveillance  the  year  around. 

Division  of  Education 

One  of  the  early  policies  established  by  the  Com- 
mission in  1948  was  the  organization  of  a  Division 
of  Wildlife  Education.  The  first  staff  consisted  of 
a  division  chief,  a  clerk-stenographer,  and  a  clerk- 
typist  who  operated  equipment  used  for  maintain- 
ing the  mailing  list  of  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina 
magazine. 

As  years  went  by  and  the  Commission's  program 
enlarged,  more  personnel  was  added  to  serve  as 
writers,  photographers,  editors,  and  extension- 
education  workers.  Current  staff  consists  of  a  di- 
vision chief,  an  assistant  chief,  four  wildlife  educa- 
tion specialists,  and  two  secretaries.  Occasional 
part-time  assistance  is  employed  and  a  property 
clerk  handles  the  maintenance  and  distribution  of 
motion  picture  films. 

In  1948  the  Commission's  magazine  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  was  published  bimonthly  instead 
of  monthly.  Only  about  1,700  copies  of  the  March 
1948,  issue  were  printed,  and  less  than  half  of  these 
were  put  in  circulation.  The  June  1972,  issue  had 
a  total  circulation  of  100,000. 

In  1947  the  division  had  only  one  motion  picture 
film,  a  black  and  white  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
production  entitled  "The  Heritage  We  Guard." 
Over  the  years  the  division  produced  four,  sound- 
color,  half-hour  films:  "Tarheel  Wildlife,"  "Better 
Fishing,"  "Wildlife  Guardians,"  and  "Wildlife 
Babies."  To  these  were  added  more  titles.  The  cur- 

Wildlife  education  early  included  youth  groups  such  as  the  4-H 
clubs.  Bill  Hamnett  (left)  (now  Director,  Museum  of  Natural 
History)  instructs  a  class  at  Camp  Millstone  in  bird  house 
construction  in  this  1951  photo. 
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rent  film  library  consists  of  148  prints. 

In  1949  a  weekly  radio  program  was  transcribed 
and  sent  to  key  radio  stations  across  the  state.  This 
continues  as  a  weekly  production  today. 

With  the  growing  production  of  television  sets 
and  an  increasing  number  of  TV  stations,  a  series 
of  weekly  half-hour  TV  programs  on  wildlife  con- 
servation was  produced  and  aired  by  stations 
throughout  the  state.  This  was  discontinued,  how- 
ever, when  it  became  apparent  that  the  program 
was  not  being  used  in  prime  viewer  time  and  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  was  considered  adverse.  The 
series  has  been  replaced  by  inexpensive,  short, 
commercial-type  spot  announcements.  These  are 
produced  in  the  Commission's  studios  by  division 
personnel  and  receive  prime  viewing  time. 

In  1948  a  list  of  all  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions was  established,  and  periodic  news  releases 
sent  to  them.  This  practice  continues  today  with 
the  addition  of  a  weekly  outdoor  feature  for  news- 
papers and  services.  Much  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  Commission's  entire  program  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  news  media 
over  the  years. 

During  the  past  25  years  the  division's  black  and 
white  film  negative  file  has  grown  to  over  40,000 
negatives,  with  some  of  the  older  ones  used  to 
illustrate  this  article. 

Several  wildlife  educational  sets  of  color  slides 
have  been  produced  for  illustrated  lectures  by  field 
personnel  of  other  divisions,  and  color  transparen- 
cies produced  for  various  color  illustrations  are 
maintained  in  the  files. 

Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 

In  1952,  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  initiat- 
ed a  program  of  providing  areas  of  access  to  the 
public  waters  of  the  State.  From  this  lowly  begin- 
ning 22  years  ago  on  the  coast,  107  access  areas 
now  are  scattered  throughout  North  Carolina.  In 
1969.  the  Division  of  Boating  took  over  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Access  Area  Program. 

A  "new  fish"  was  flown  into  North  Carolina  in  May  1950.  The 
walleye  got  its  first  start  as  eggs  from  New  York  state  which 
were  hatched  at  the  Table  Rock  Fish  Hatchery  and  distributed 
to  selected  reservoirs. 


During  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  the  Di- 
vision of  Inland  Fisheries  conducted  a  biological 
inventory  of  the  major  lakes,  reservoirs,  and 
streams  within  the  State.  From  these  inventories, 
a  vast  background  of  reference  material  was  col- 
lected along  with  the  conditions  of  the  fisheries  in 
each  locale.  These  data  have  served  and  continue 
to  serve  as  basis  for  effective  management  of  the 
fish  populations. 

From  the  biological  inventories,  it  was  found 
that  additional  forage  was  needed  in  some  reser- 
voirs to  increase  the  growth  of  carnivorous  species. 
Threadfin  shad  was  introduced  into  some  North 
Carolina  waters  in  1961  and  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  more  important  forage  species.  Other  forage 
species  introduced  were  alewife,  blueback  herring, 
smelt,  kokanee  salmon,  and  opossum  shrimp. 
Several  of  these  species  still  are  being  studied. 

Forage  supply  in  some  North  Carolina  reservoirs 
has  been  increased  to  a  point  that  carnivorous 
species  such  as  white  bass,  striped  bass,  and  wall- 
eyes were  stocked  to  utilize  this  food  supply  and 
increase  the  sport  fishery. 

White  bass  were  introduced  into  North  Carolina 
in  the  early  1950's  and  have  developed  into  a  major 
fishery  in  Piedmont  reservoirs.  As  the  white  bass 
is  not  native  to  North  Carolina,  this  species  has 
created  a  new  fishery  for  North  Carolina  sports- 
men. 

The  introductions  of  striped  bass  in  the  major 
Piedmont  reservoirs  and  the  maintenance  of  a  put- 
grow-and  take-fishery  has  increased  the  availabil- 
ity of  this  species  in  North  Carolina.  The  success 
of  striped  bass  introductions  has  been  a  long  hard 
road  to  travel.  The  development  of  the  knowledge 
of  rearing  fry  striped  bass  to  fingerlings  was  the 
major  breakthrough  in  establishing  this  species  in 
central  North  Carolina. 

Walleye  and  muskellunge  are  other  piscivorous 
fishes  that  have  been  stocked  in  North  Carolina. 
Muskellunge  are  still  in  the  development  stage  of 
producing  a  fishery.  Very  good  walleye  fishing  is 

Many  fishery  investigations  have  been  conducted  over  the 
years.  In  this  1952  photo,  carp  are  being  tagged  by  (left  to 
right)  Bob  Brown,  George  Scruggs,  and  George  Maston.  The 
site  is  Little  River,  Pasquotank  County. 
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now  available  in  Fontana  Reservoir  and  Lake 
James. 

Municipally-owned  water  supply  lakes  offer  fish- 
ing to  sportsmen  close  to  centers  of  high  popula- 
tions. Management  of  the  fisheries  in  these  lakes 
through  forage  introductions,  installation  of  fish 
attractors,  supplemental  feeding,  and  supplemental 
stockings  has  benefited  thousands  of  fishermen. 

This  program  was  initiated  in  1965  and  has  ex- 
panded into  a  large  segment  of  our  fisheries  man- 
agement program  today.  The  basic  premise  is  that 
we  manage  the  lake  fishing  in  return  for  the  fish- 
ermen's right  to  use  it. 

Since  80  percent  of  all  industrial  cooling  water 
used  in  the  United  States  is  used  by  fossil  fuel  and 
nuclear  electric  generating  plants,  research  on  the 
effects  of  fish  in  this  field  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries.  Results  to  date  at 
Lake  Norman  indicate  no  significant  effects  upon 
the  reservoir  as  a  whole,  but  certain  aspects  of 
heated  effluent  have  permitted  overwintering"  of 
threadfin  shad,  and  stimulated  a  winter  fishery 
of  white  bass  and  striped  bass. 

Disadvantages  found  in  the  discharge  area  in- 
clude a  higher  incidence  of  fungal  infections  and 
ectoparasites  on  the  fishes,  and  a  preponderance  of 
rough  fishes  inhabiting  the  heated  area  during  the 
summer. 

The  1965  "Fish  Kill  Bill"  enables  the  State  to  be 
reimbursed  for  replacement  costs  and  investigation 
costs  resulting  from  fish  kills.  Since  enactment  of 
this  law  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Protection,  has  as- 
sisted the  Department  of  Water  and  Air  Resources 
in  investigating  and  in  determining  extent  of  these 
kills.  The  result  has  been  considerable  public  en- 
lightenment and  conscientious  effort  by  industries 
and  municipalities  toward  prevention  of  fish  kills. 

Although  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Inland  Fisheries  is  to  the  inland  water 
fisheries  which  are  open  to  the  public  for  fishing, 
division  biologists  advise  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  pond,  and  lake  owners,  catfish,  baitfish  and 
commercial  fish  culturists,  and  planning  and  con- 
struction agencies  when  projects  may  affect  fish- 
ery interests.  Their  expertise  currently  is  in  great 
demand  on  environmental  issues. 

During  the  past  25  years,  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  hatcheries  have  reared 
and  stocked  over  17,000,000  brook,  rainbow  and 
brown  trout,  over  38,000,000  warm  water  species 
and  over  200,000,000  striped  bass  eggs,  fry  and 
fingerlings.  In  addition,  the  hatcheries  have  as- 
sisted in  the  introduction  and  relocation  of  15,000,- 
000  fish  of  various  species.  Many  research  activities 
are  dependent  upon  hatchery  facilities  and  exper- 
tise of  the  personnel.  All  activities  of  the  Division 
of  Inland  Fisheries'  hatchery  program  have  been 
aimed  at  "a  shorter  time  between  bites." 

During  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's  a  major 
study  was  made  of  Currituck  Sound.  This  project 
was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Fish 


and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  "Virginia  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  It  was  designed  to 
gather  information  relating  to  the  fisheries  and 
waterfowl  available  in  Currituck  Sound  and  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  salt-water  introduction.  The 
findings  revealed  that  largemouth  bass  could  not 
reproduce  successfully  in  salinities  greater  than  10 
percent,  sea-strength.  We,  therefore,  oppose  the  ad- 
dition of  saltwater  into  the  Currituck  Sound,  thus 
protecting  perhaps  the  best  largemouth  bass  fishery 
on  the  east  coast.  Much  additional  information  was 
compiled  in  relation  to  aquatic  vegetation  and  fish 
production  which  will  be  valuable  information  for 
future  studies  in  Currituck. 

Over  the  past  years,  many  creel  limits  upon  the 
gamefish  population  have  been  tried.  One  of  the 
most  significant  was  the  removal  of  a  25  panfish 
limit  throughout  the  State.  After  several  years  of 
this  system,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  detri- 
mental effects  to  the  panfish  population. 

Recent  state-wide  creel  surveys  indicate  that 
most  fishermen  do  not  catch  25  panfish  per  day; 
therefore,  a  limit  of  25  panfish  served  no  useful 
purpose. 

In  early  1960,  a  cooperative  study  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  the  U.  S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  designed  to  study 
ways  to  restore  the  annual  spawning  population 
of  American  shad  in  Cape  Fear  River.  A  series  of 
locks  and  dams  built  prior  to  1940  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River  have  almost  eliminated  the  shad  population. 
A  procedure  was  established  to  pass  shad  upstream 
above  the  locks  very  similar  to  passing  a  boat. 

Since  1965,  American  shad  appear  to  have  been 
increasing  and  a  major  sport  fishery  has  been  re- 
stored in  the  Cape  Fear  as  a  result  of  this  project. 

Over  the  past  12  years,  many  streams  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina  have  been  channelized  under  Public 
Law-566  and  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  flood  control  and  farm  drainage.  During  this 
period,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission highly  opposed  those  projects  that  were 
detrimental  to  the  fisheries  and  wildlife  resources. 
Two  fishery  research  papers  have  been  published 
by  Commission  personnel  and  have  been  given 
national  coverage.  Both  papers  note  a  reduced 
game-fish  population  in  channelized  streams.  It  is 
impossible  to  replace  a  natural  stream  and  the 
habitat  that  it  provides  for  the  native  fishes. 

During  the  past  two  years,  conservation  groups 
have  made  a  national  issue  of  opposing  channeliza- 
tion projects  and  more  people  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  effects  of  such  projects  upon  the  habitat  in 
streams. 

A  study  was  conducted  in  the  Chowan  River  to 
determine  whether  stored  pulp  mill  waste  releases 
in  Virginia  had  any  serious  effects  upon  the  fish 
population.  Results  showed  that  waste  releases  into 
the  river  did  not  cause  the  fish  to  relocate  or 
migrate  out  of  the  river.  This  study  did  reveal 
much  information  about  the  Chowan  River  fish- 
ery. Chowan  River  probably  is  one  of  the  most 
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productive  rivers  in  the  State.  The  most  important 
species  are  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  crappie,  and 
white  perch. 

The  black-water  streams  of  Southeastern  North 
Carolina  support  the  best  sport  fishing  for  red- 
breast sunfish  (robin)  in  North  Carolina.  Much 
concern  has  been  expressed  in  recent  years  about 
this  fish  and  the  Commission  has  made  an  effort 
to  promote  and  protect  it.  Past  studies  indicate  that 
the  redbreast  sunfish  can  best  be  protected  through 
maintaining  their  habitat.  Studies  are  currently 
being  designed  to  alter  and  enhance  the  habitat 
to  improve  the  redbreast  populations  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina. 

The  evolution  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion's trout  management  policies  over  the  years 
has  been  brought  about  in  part  by  three  central 
realities:  1)  increased  fishing  pressure  resulting 
from  an  expanding  human  population  with  more 
leisure  time;  2)  easier  access  to  trout  streams 
through  new  and  better  roads;  and  3)  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  trout  streams  open  to  pub- 
lic fishing.  A  much  simplified  outline  of  the  di- 
rection of  our  trout  program  from  1947  to  the 
present  is  presented  below: 

In  the  early  days,  fishing  pressure  was  relatively 
light  and  streams  were  much  less  accessible  than 
they  are  today.  Trout  regulations  allowed  liberal 
creel  limits  with  no  bait  restrictions.  Wild  trout 
supported  the  fishery,  although  some  supplemental 
stocking  with  hatchery  fish  was  done.  Little  or  no 
habitat  improvement  work  was  necessary. 

Liberal  regulations  were  in  effect,  but  due  to  in- 
creased fishing  pressure,  stocking  had  to  be  drastic- 
ally increased.  Some  habitat  improvement  work 
was  initiated,  primarily  on  Wildlife  Management 
Areas,  and  stream  surveys  to  keep  track  of  trout 
population  trends  were  begun  on  a  limited  basis. 

From  about  1960  to  the  present  was  an  era  of 
heavy  fishing  pressure,  modern  roads,  and  the 
four-wheel  drive  vehicle.  It  is  a  time  when  more 
and  more  streams  are  being  posted  against  public 
trespass  by  private  landowners.  It  is  a  time  when 
stocking  alone  is  no  longer  the  answer,  due  in  part 
to  the  tremendous  costs  involved.  Faced  with  main- 
taining quality  trout  fishing  under  these  condi- 
tions, the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  de- 
veloped a  multi-faceted  program  ranging  from 
habitat  manipulation  to  regulations  that  cover  the 
gamut  from  very  restrictive  to  liberal.  Stocking  has 
become  more  selective,  with  more  trout  being 
planted  in  the  larger  streams  where  more  people 
have  a  chance  at  them,  and  fewer  in  the  smaller 
streams  where  one  or  two  families  get  all  the  fish. 
Many  of  the  latter  streams  are  stocked  with  cheap- 
er fingerlings,  thus  leaving  more  of  the  expensive 
yearlings  for  the  large  heavily  fished  waters. 

Three  classes  of  regulations  are  in  use  now: 
"Trophy  Trout,"  "Native  Trout,"  and  "General 
Trout."  The  former  two  have  bait  and  size  restric- 
tions, and  emphasize  "fishing  for  fun."  Both  were 
developed  to  maintain  quality  fishing  for  wild  trout 
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in  our  "blue  ribbon"  trout  streams.  The  "General 
Trout"  regulations  have  a  more  liberal  creel  limit 
and  no  bait  or  size  restrictions.  This  category  is 
merely  a  slightly  modified  version  of  the  old  reg- 
ulations that  have  prevailed  since  the  Commission 
was  formed.  Because  more  and  more  streams  are 
being  posted  by  private  landowners,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  intensify  management  of  the  publicly- 
owned  streams  (on  Forest  Service  land  primarily) 
to  make  them  as  productive  as  possible.  This  in- 
cludes such  practices  as  installing  gabions  and  de- 
flector logs  to  create  new  pools;  channel  consolida- 
tion to  get  streams  out  of  old  logging  roads  and 
back  into  original  channels;  renovation,  in  which 
streams  overpopulated  with  rough  fish  are  killed 
out  and  restocked  with  trout;  annual  fish  popula- 
tion surveys;  new  research  projects;  etc. 

Division  of  Game 

During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1947  the 
amount  of  funds  budgeted  for  game  management 
work  totalled  $181,736.57.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
for  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972,  the  budgeted 
funds  for  the  several  programs  of  the  Division  of 
Game  total  $1,676,706.00. 

In  1947  a  tabulation  of  Commission-managed 
game  lands  showed  five  areas  owned  by  the  Com- 
mission which  totalled  83,763  acres,  and  11  areas 
under  cooperative  agreement  which  totalled  438,- 
767  acres;  a  grand  total  of  522,530  acres.  During 
the  1971-72  hunting  season  almost  2,000,000  acres 
of  game  lands  were  available  to  the  North  Carolina 
hunter.  This  significant  increase  in  public  hunting 
lands  was  the  result  of  the  Commission's  efforts  to 
expand  this  program  in  order  to  meet  the  current 
and  future  needs  of  a  growing  human  population. 
The  major  increase  in  game  lands«occurred  during 
1971,  and  these  additional  areas  were  first  avail- 
able to  North  Carolina  hunters  during  the  1971-72 
hunting  season.  This  expanded  lands  program  re- 
sulted from  additional  purchases,  an  increase  in 


The  live  trapping  of  game  abundant  in  one  section  of  the  state 
and  releasing  in  selected  areas  of  good  habitat  is  represented 
by  this  1952  photo  of  Frank  Barick  removing  a  trapped  deer. 
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the  amount,  of  U.  S.  Forest  Service  land  covered  by 
a  cooperative  agreement,  and  the  initiation  of  new 
cooperative  agreements  with  most  of  the  major  in- 
dustrial timber  companies  in  the  state. 

A  second  significant  change  in  the  game  lands 
program  was  the  availability  of  a  $6.00  seasonal 
game  lands  use  permit  during  the  1971-72  season 
which  entitled  the  holder  to  use  the  two  million 
acres  during  the  entire  hunting  season.  Prior  to 
that  time,  most  game  lands  permits  (especially  for 
big  game)  were  available  only  on  a  daily  or  sing- 
ular hunt  basis. 

During  the  1947-48  season  the  number  of  hunts 
available  and  the  species  which  could  be  taken 
were  somewhat  limited,  as  shown  by  the  following 
tabulation: 

Pisgah — deer,  grouse,  squirrel,  and  raccoon 

Sherwood — deer  and  bear 

Fires  Creek — raccoon 

Santeetlah — bear  and  raccoon 

Standing  Indian — grouse,  squirrel,  and  raccoon 

Holly  Shelter — deer  and  bear 

Mattamuskeet — waterfowl 

In  1971-72,  the  two  million  acres  of  game  lands 
were  open  to  all  species  which  were  present  on  a 
given  area;  and  the  season  lengths  and  bag  limits, 
with  minor  exceptions,  were  the  same  as  prescrib- 
ed by  the  general  statewide  regulations. 

When  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  as- 
sumed control  of  wildlife  management  in  North 
Carolina  in  1947,  a  paucity  of  farm  game — quail, 
squirrels,  and  rabbits — was  the  principal  concern 
of  sportsmen  statewide.  One  of  the  new  agency's 
first  actions  was  to  develop  and  initiate  a  Farm 
Game  Habitat  Development  Project  designed  to 
correct  this  situation.  A  project  leader  and  nine  dis- 
trict biologists  were  employed.  A  game  biologist 
was  stationed  in  each  of  the  nine  Commission  dis- 
tricts. The  principal  duties  of  these  biologists  were 
1)  providing  technical  assistance  to  landowners 
who  were  interested  in  restoring  game  through 
habitat  improvement  practices  that  are  compatible 
with  modern  land-use  methods,  2)  accepting  appli- 
cations for  specialized  habitat  improvement  plant- 
ing materials  and  delivering  same,  and  3)  appris- 
ing the  public,  through  the  news  media  and  talks  to 
interested  groups,  of  the  value  of  habitat  improve- 
ment and  sound  management  practices  in  restor- 
ing and  maintaining  farm  game  populations. 

The  Commission  established  a  nursery  which  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  for  25  years,  produc- 
ing, processing,  and  delivering  free  of  charge  to 
sportsmen  and  landowners  millions  of  seedlings 
and  seeds  units  of  planting  materials  that  provide 
choice  game  food  and  cover. 

Progressive  improvement  in  farm  game  popula- 
tions from  1947  to  the  current  excellent  statewide 
abundance  may  be  attributed,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  the  Commission's  continuing  Upland  Game  Re- 
storation Program. 

Cognizant  of  increasing  interest  in  dove  hunting 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  many  urban  dwellers 


The  success  of  Lake  Mattamuskeet  as  a  Canada  goose  hunting 
area  and  refuge  has  fluctuated  over  the  years.  This  1950  photo 
taken  near  the  hotel,  hopefully  will  be  repeated  soon. 


did  not  have  a  nearby  place  to  hunt,  the  Commis- 
sion initiated  a  program  in  1958  wherein  private 
farms  near  population  centers  were  leased  and  de- 
veloped for  public  dove  shooting.  Later,  similar 
farms  and  groups  of  farms  on  which  all  game  could 
be  hunted  in  season  were  added  to  the  program. 
These  areas  proved  to  be  quite  popular  and  heavily 
used  by  nonlandowner  sportsmen.  The  areas  are 
now  an  important  part  of  the  Commission's  game 
lands  program. 

In  the  mid-1950's,  commercial  shooting  preserves 
became  increasingly  popular  in  the  Southeast  and 
provided  a  needed  form  of  recreation  for  a  segment 
of  the  hunting  public.  The  Commission  initiated 
its  Controlled  Shooting  Preserve  Program  in  1957, 
licensing  operators  to  provide  hunting  of  pen-raised 
stock  from  October  through  March.  Beginning  with 
less  than  10  licensed  preserves,  the  enterprise  has 
increased  to  more  than  40  preserves  licensed  for 
the  1971-72  season. 

Due  to  a  great  increase  in  people,  roads,  logging, 
industry,  and  their  accompanying  human  activities, 
wild  turkey  populations  in  North  Carolina  over  the 
last  25  years  nose-dived  in  the  Piedmont  and  Coast- 
al Plain.  A  slow,  general  improvement  in  the  Moun- 
tains, with  local  setbacks,  occurred  in  the  same 
period.  The  improved  situation  in  the  Mountains 
was  most  likely  the  primary  result  of  improvement 
in  range  following  good  fire  control  and  forestry 
practices  on  vast  public  lands.  The  live-trapping  of 
wild  stock  on  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont  tracts 
and  relocating  on  Mountain  areas  contributed  to 
the  improved  situation. 

Prior  to  organization  of  the  present  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  in  1947  North  Carolina's  wild 
turkey  program,  as  was  the  case  with  most  Eastern 
states,  centered  upon  a  "game  farm"  where  "wild" 
turkeys  were  raised  artificially  and  released  into 
the  wilds  with  the  hope  that  they  would  enhance 
or  restore  native  populations.  Unfortunately,  the 
tactic  was  unsuccessful.  The  reasons  therefor  are 
well  understood  by  students  of  the  wild  turkey — 
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but  that  is  another  story,  and  one  that  can  be  fully 
told  only  in  a  book-sized  volume. 

The  relocation  of  live-trapped,  wild  stock  to  care- 
fully selected  Mountain  areas  followed  soon  after 
organization  of  the  Commission.  To  date  16  re- 
leases, involving  260  turkeys,  have  been  made  on 
eight  areas.  Most  of  those  releases  did  not,  in  the 
long  run  at  least,  turn  out  well.  A  recent  evalua- 
tion suggests  that  the  most  persistent  and  success- 
ful ones  were  stocked  with  the  greatest  number  of 
birds  in  the  shortest  time  span.  Progress  in  stock- 
ing live-trapped  wild  turkeys  accelerated  during 
the  years  1970-72;  five  areas  received  98  (Table  I). 
Several  years  will  be  required  to  evaluate  these 
later  releases.  Their  success  or  lack  of  it,  will,  to 
no  small  degree,  hang  upon  the  extent  of  the  sup- 
port given  by  local  citizens  and  those  who  hunt. 

Initiation  of  a  spring  gobbler  season  in  Coastal 
Plain  areas  in  1968  was  a  milestone  in  turkey  man- 
agement in  North  Carolina.  This  was  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  a  moratorium  on  the  winter  season  in 
1971  and  establishment  of  a  statewide  spring  gob- 
ber  season  in  1972. 

The  creation  of  a  formal  Pittman-Robertson-sup- 
ported  Wild  Turkey  Restoration  Project  in  1963 
was  the  most  important  Commission  accomplish- 
ment in  wild  turkey  management.  The  principal 
acts  of  the  project  were  1)  completion  of  a  food 
habits  study;  2)  creation  and  planting  of  numer- 
ous clearings;  3)  disease  and  parasite  studies;  4) 
investigations  of  numerous  potential  turkey  areas; 
5)  population  and  harvest  surveys;  and  6)  live- 
trapping  and  transplanting  operations. 

1971-72  marked  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  State- 


Table  I.  Summary  of  Releases  of  Wild-Trapped  Turkeys 


Number 

Release  site 

Date 

Adults 

Comment 

Male 

Female 

Immature 

Total 

Flat  Top 

1953-54 

0 

6 

7 

13 

Population  vanished. 

1964-65 

4 

9 

8 

21 

Population  persists  at  low  level. 

Thurmond  Chatham 

1955-56 

4 

14 

1 

19 

Vanished  from  Game  Lands,  but  may  persist 
elsewhere. 

1972 

3 

4 

0 

7 

South  Mtns. 

1956 

10 

10 

0 

20 

Excellent  population  for  several  years,  but  it 
dwindled  greatly  in  the  late  1960's. 

Harmon  Den 

1959 

2 

1 

3 

6 

No  data. 

1961 

2 

3 

0 

5 

No  data. 

1971 

4 

6 

17 

27 

No  evidence  of  population  at  time  of  '71  release. 

Daniel  Boone 

1962  thru 
1964 

6 

12 

0 

18 

Good  results.  Fotty-six  transplanted  from  this 
population  during  years  1970  and  1971. 

Mt.  Mitchell 

1964 

8 

18 

0 

26 

Florida  birds.  Population  dwindled  and  dis- 
appeared. 

1969-70 

4 

1 

0 

5 

No  reproduction  in  1970. 

1971 

3 

10 

6 

19 

Evidence  pf  reproduction  in  1971. 

North  Mills 

1964 

2 

4 

18 

24 

1968-69 

7 

3 

0 

10 

1970-71 

0 

5 

12 

17 

Observations  now  frequent. 

Green  River  G.L. 

1972 

5 

7 

11 

23 

TOTAL 

260 

wide  Game  Surveys  and  Investigations  Project. 
The  origin  of  the  surveys  project  was  in  conducting 
counts  to  estimate  dove,  quail,  and  woodcock 
breeding  population  indices.  The  project  has  ex- 
panded in  scope  progressively  over  the  19  years 
to  include  such  activities  as  game  harvest  mail 
questionnaires,  migratory  bird  banding  coordina- 
tion, wildlife  disease  studies,  food  habits  studies, 
environmental  investigations  on  habitat  destruction 
and  contamination,  and  other  studies  to  evaluate 
game  management  programs. 

The  current  activities  of  the  surveys  project 
place  emphasis  on  determining  the  effects  of  en- 
vironmentally disruptive  projects  and  practices  on 
wildlife  populations  and  habitat.  Current  scientific 
advancements  in  data  processing  and  computer 
sciences  are  incorporated  to  facilitate  the  evalua- 
tion of  hunter  preferences  and  game  harvests 
through  mail  surveys.  Several  cooperative  research 
agreements  are  endorsed  and  supported  by  the  sur- 
veys project  including  the  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Disease  Study  with  the  University  of  Georgia;  the 
Cooperative  Game  and  Fish  Statistics  Project  with 
North  Carolina  State  University;  the  Cooperative 
Black  Bear  Study  with  N.C.S.U.;  and  the  Coopera- 
tive Banding  Project  with  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl 
Council. 

The  Surveys  Project  is  charged  with  testing  and 
developing  game  management  techniques  and  in- 
ventory procedures.  An  active  research  program 
to  evaluate  current  activities,  programs,  and  goals 
enables  the  best  administration  of  the  wildlife  re- 
source in  the  best  interest  of  North  Carolina  sports- 
men. The  research  section  has  the  responsibility 
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of  adapting  new  methods  and  procedures  to  evalu- 
ating current  activities  to  meet  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission:  "More 
sport  for  more  people  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all." 

The  Marsh  Resources  Project  has  been  actively- 
engaged  in  the  management  of  North  Carolina's 
wetland  resources  for  30  years.  Many  different  as- 
pects of  marshland  management  have  been  investi- 
gated over  the  course  of  the  project.  Furbearers 
and  their  management  have  been  studied  closely 
in  addition  to  many  studies  on  various  facets  of 
waterfowl  biology  and  management.  Over  20,000 
waterfowl  of  all  kinds  have  been  banded  in  North 
Carolina.  The  wetlands  of  North  Carolina  were 
inventoried  and  mapped  to  provide  critical,  base- 
line information  on  wetlands  destruction  and  modi- 
fication. 

Currently  the  emphasis  has  shifted  to  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  salt  marsh  impound- 
ments managed  for  waterfowl  hunting.  Public 
waterfowl  hunting  is  provided  on  such  managed 
shooting  marshes  on  Campbell's  Creek,  Hunting 
Creek,  Smith's  Creek,  Pamlico  Point,  Hobucken, 
Gull  Rock,  and  White  Oak  River. 

Another  current  activity  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  Marsh  Resources  Project  is  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  effects  of  wetlands  destruction  on  the 
waterfowl  and  associated  wildlife  resources  of 
North  Carolina.  Studies  are  being  planned  and  im- 
plemented in  an  attempt  to  evaluate  these  losses 
and  to  plan  measures  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
wetland  resources. 

Division  of  Motorboats  and  Water  Safety 

Created  in  1969,  to  provide  services  to  the  boat- 
men of  North  Carolina,  the  Division  of  Motorboats 
and  Water  Safety  is  the  newest  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission's  divisions. 

Few  other  outdoor  activities  have  enjoyed  the 
rapid  growth  that  boating  has  experienced  over 
the  past  ten  years.  With  this  growth,  the  need  has 
expanded  for  public  launching  facilities,  for  water- 
way marking  and  clearing,  and  for  boating  safety 
education. 

This  division  is  currently  operating  107  boating 
access  areas  where  boatmen  may  launch  and  reload 
their  vessels  free  of  charge.  These  access  areas  are 
located  in  59  counties  and  extend  from  Kill  Devil 
Hills  to  Lake  Hiwassee.  They  provide  boating  and 
fishing  opportunities  on  many  bodies  of  water 
where  access  is  otherwise  unavailable. 

Most  of  the  access  areas  were  inherited  from  the 
former  engineering  division  which  was  abolished  in 
1969.  Since  that  time  14  areas  have  been  built. 

The  waterway  improvement,  or  "snagging,"  pro- 
gram has  experienced  considerable  growth  since 
becoming  a  function  of  this  division.  Three  crews 
have  been  approved  to  perform  stream  clearance 
across  the  state.  These  specially  trained  crews  work 
at  removing  logs,  treetops,  and  other  hazards  to 
navigation.  As  expansion  of  this  program  is  com- 
pleted, plans  are  underway  to  open  hundreds  of 


PHOTO  BY  TOM  ROLLINS 

Early  in  its  history,  the  Wildlife  Commission  recognized  the 
importance  of  providing  free  access  to  the  public  waters  of  the 
state.  Fishing  and  boating  access  areas  like  this  one  at 
Avent's  Ferry  are  now  widely  distributed  over  the  state. 


miles  of  clogged  streams  to  safe  boating  and  fish- 
ing. 

Another  new  program  begun  by  this  division  in 
1969  is  waterway  marking.  The  first  effort  at  this 
was  the  purchase  and  installation  of  "no-wake" 
buoys  at  selected  access  areas.  These  buoys  warn 
boatmen  to  slow  down  when  approaching  or  leav- 
ing the  access  area,  thereby  reducing  wake  dam- 
age to  property  and  creating  more  orderly  traffic 
flow.  Also  begun  is  a  limited  program  of  marking 
hazards  to  navigation,  such  as  rocks,  stumps,  and 
shoals. 

The  boating  safety  education  program  has  grown 
since  1969  with  the  addition  of  a  boating  safety 
coordinator  to  the  staff.  He  is  developing  a  boating 
safety  course  for  use  within  public  schools,  and  is 
preparing  magazine  articles  and  news  releases  to 
pass  on  information  to  our  boatmen.  Boating  ac- 
cident reports  and  statistics  are  compiled  and 
analyzed  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Since  its  inception,  this  division  has  become  the 
spokesman  within  state  government  for  the  boat- 
men of  North  Carolina.  We  represent  the  boatmen 
at  legislative  committees  and  at  national  and  re- 
gional boating  associations  to  insure  that  boating 
will  continue  to  be  the  important  and  enjoyable 
activity  that  it  is  today. 

Our  boating  division  chief,  since  assuming  his 
duties  in  1969,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Water  Safety  Committee,  elected 
President  of  the  Southeastern  States  Boating  Law 
Administrators  Association,  named  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Boating  Law  Administrators,  and  elected  for  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Boat  and  Yacht  Council. 

The  brief  history  of  the  Division  of  Motorboats 
and  Water  Saefty  has  been  one  of  growth  and 
action  to  return  to  the  boatman  the  fees  he  pays 
in  the  form  of  services  to  make  his  sport  safer  and 
more  enjoyable. 
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Silas  B.  Coley— 
Wildlifes 
Good  Friend 

by  Woodrow  Price 

Raleigh 


w 

Y  F  HEN  Silas  Bodie  Coley 
died  in  March,  1967,  at  the  age 
of  86,  an  editorial  in  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  referred  to  him 
affectionately  as  "Currituck's 
Senior  Fisherman."  It  might  well 
have  called  him  North  Carolina's 
senior  fisherman. 

He  was  an  outdoorsman  all  his 
long  life,  which  may  seem  pass- 
ing strange,  for  much  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  the  board 
rooms  and  and  the  offices  of  Dur- 
ham Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  he  helped  found  and 
which  he  served  for  many  years 
as  its  first  president  and  then  its 
chairman  of  the  board.  And 
while  he  loved  Currituck's  fine 
bass  fishing  waters  with  a  pas- 
sion, he  loved  the  rest  of  his 
state,  too,  and  he  fished  many 
of  its  streams. 

"I  guess,"  said  Felton  Coley, 
a  nephew,  the  other  day,  "that 
he  fished  every  bit  of  fresh  water 
along  the  North  Carolina  coast 
and  in  his  earlier  years  he  rang- 
ed all  over  the  state.  He  was  the 
most  dedicated  bass  fisherman  I 
ever  knew." 

He  was  a  hunter,  too,  spend- 
ing long  afternoons  behind  his 
quail  dogs  or  hurrying  to  Cur- 
rituck during  the  wildfowl  sea- 
son for  a  day  or  two  of  duck 
shooting.  Whether  fishing  or 
hunting,  he  was  a  scrupulous  ob- 
server of  the  creel  and  bag  limits 
and  he  frowned  on  those  who 


wanted  more  than  the  law  re- 
garded as  proper. 

Thus  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  join  P.  K.  Gravely  and  Staton 
Inscoe  and  the  others  who  form- 
ed the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Federation  and  led  the  success- 
ful campaign  that  resulted  in 
creation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Commission  by  the  1947 
General  Assembly. 

He  was  66  at  the  time,  a  tall, 
soft-spoken  man,  mild  of  man- 
ner but  one  who  knew  how  to 
lead.  On  June  18,  1947,  he 
became  the  Commission's  first 
chairman,  singled  out  by  Gov- 
ernor R.  Gregg  Cherry  and  his 
fellow  commissioners  for  the 
honor.  He  was  chairman  for  only 
seven  months  but  they  were 
seven  important  months,  the 
months  during  which  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  the  Commis- 
sion as  it  functions  today.  Some 
of  his  restless  spirit  remains. 

He  inaugurated  the  system  of 
electing  new  officers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year  and  on 
January,  1948,  he  turned  the 
reins  over  to  Thomas  J.  White 
without  a  backward  glance.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  his  administration 
was  the  decision  to  hire  Clyde 
P.  Patton  as  its  executive  direc- 
tor. Patton  still  holds  that  job. 

Joe  Winslow  of  Robersonville, 
who  served  on  that  first  Commis- 
sion with  Si  Coley,  remembers 


Mr.  S.  B.  Coley  was  instrumental  in 
providing:  the  newly -formed  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  with  a  firm 
foundation. 

his  as  a  fair  and  impartial  presid- 
ing officer.  "A  wonderful  man," 
he  said.  "Very  fair." 

A  grandson,  Paul  Chamblee  of 
Raleigh,  remembers  him  as  fair 
and  impartial,  too.  "He  had  a 
pond  near  his  house  and  he 
didn't  want  me  to  fish  in  it," 
Paul  said.  "He  said  if  I  fished 
it,  to  be  fair,  he'd  have  to  let  the 
other  neighborhood  kids  fish  it, 
also.  I  would  slip  in  there  once 
in  a  while  and  sometimes  he 
would  catch  me.  He'd  smile,  but 
he  wasn't  happy." 

Si  Coley  served  on  the  Com- 
mission only  until  July  11,  1949, 
and  then  he  turned  again  to  his 
fishing  and  hunting,  mostly  his 
fishing.  Even  in  his  later  years, 
he  was  a  vigorous  man  who 
thought  nothing  of  hitching  his 
boat  trailer  up  to  his  car,  jump- 
ing in  and  heading  for  Currituck, 
alone.  He  had  outlived  most  of 
his  fishing  companions. 

He  delighted  in  tinkering  with 
his  fishing  baits.  "He  modified 
them  all,"  said  his  nephew,  Fel- 
ton Coley.  "He  spent  many  an 
hour  in  his  garage,  working  on 
his  plugs.  He  would  make  a 
change  and  hurry  out  to  his  pond 
to  see  how  the  altered  plug 
would  work." 

He  was  almost  a  compulsive 
bait  switcher.  If  a  few  casts  prov- 
ed unprofitable,  chances  were 
he'd  put  on  a  new  bait,  although 
he  was  unpredictable.  At  times, 
he'd  go  Ashless  all  day  without 
trying  a  different  bait. 

"I  was  with  him  one  day 
in  Currituck,"  Felton  recalled. 
"Fishing  had  been  hard  that 
morning  and  he'd  changed  baits 
freqently.  Then  he  put  on  a  bait 
and  on  the  third  cast  he  caught 
a  fish.  He  turned  the  bass  loose 
and  then  he  cut  the  bait  off.  The 
guide  was  surprised.  'You've 
found  out  what  they're  biting/ 
he  suggested.  'Yes,'  Mr.  Coley 
replied,  'but  I  want  to  find  out 
if  they're  biting  anything  else.'  " 

If  anything  else  bit,  he  prob- 
ably turned  it  loose,  too.  That's 
the  way  he  was.  ^ 
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N.  C. 

WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
July  1,  1947 -July  1, 

COMMISSION 
1972 

District 

Name 

Address 

Service 

1 

Joseph  R.  Winslow 

Robpr^nnvi  1  Ip 

I  *  \J  U  t/  1  O  \J  I  1  V  1  lit 

Julv  1    1947  -  Julv  10   1  Q4Q 

1 

0.  L.  Woodhouse 

Grandy 

Julv  1 1   1949  - 

J  Uljf      XX,     X  *S^T  ■/ 

2 

Thomas  J.  White 

Kington 

I  \  I  I  to  Ivl  1 

lulv  1    1  Q47  -  !ulv  ID  1  Q4Q 

July    x  ,   x  Z7*t  /       w/Uly   X  \J ,   1  jHj 

2 

*  Robert  S.  Sadler 

Bavboro 

Julv  11   1949-  lunel?  IQRR 

■juiy  ±  ±  ,  xzf-rzf     jui  ic  x  l-  ,  xz)0-J 

2 

Robert  M.  Carr 

Wallace 

June  13  1955  -  August  ?6  1Q6R 

2 

Dr.  Joe  M.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Npw  Rprn 

Alienist  97   1Q6R  -  Dprpmhpr  1Q71 

2 

H.  G.  Phillips 

Jacksonvillp 

~j  u  v  i  \  j  \j  living 

lanuarv  90  1  97?  - 

3 

*S.  B.  Coley 

Raleigh 

Julv  1  1947  -  Julv  10  1949 

3 

G.  E.  Beal 

Red  Oak 

Julv  11  1949  -  SeDt  13  1967 

3 

*J.  Holt  Evans 

Enfield 

SeDt  14  1967  -  Novpmbpr  10  1971 

3 

Norman  Denning 

Four  Oak<? 

lanuarv  ?0  1  97?  - 

4 

*  Harry  A.  Greene 

Raeford 

1  \  UV<  1  \J  1  U 

Julv  1   1947  -  Januarv  1949 

•j  \a\  y   X;   x  ^/  ^  /       v/  ci  i  i  u  ci  i  y   x  w/ "  w/ 

4 

E.  D.  McGougan 

Lumbpr  Bridpp 

Julv  11  1949 -Julv  11  1957 

4 

*J.  A.  Bridger 

Bladenboro 

July  12,  1957  -  August  22,  1963 
August  27  1965  -  Julv  30  1969 

f\  UgU  Jl   £—  1   ,    X  *J \J  \J       J  Ul  y    JU|    X  _y  VJ  J 

4 

Tom  U.  Cameron 

Rapford 

l  \  uC  IUI  \A 

August  23   1963  -  Aii0u«;t  9f>  1*^6^ 

4 

D. Jack  Hooks 

Whiteville 

VV  1  1  1          V  1  1  1 

Julv  31  1969  - 

J  U  lj»    OXf     X  _/  \J  _/ 

5 

Frank  T.  Erwin 

Durham 

! — '  U  1   1  IUI  1  1 

Julv  1  1947  -  August  1950  frpsipnprH 

5 

*H.  C.  Kennett 

Durham 

1 — '  U  1   1  IUI  1  1 

October  16  1950  -  Julv  11  1957 

5 

S.  1.  Stewart 

Greensboro 

Julv  12  1957  -  June  30  1961  frp^ipnpd'l 

*^uiy    x     ,   x  w/     /       j  ui  iu  Ov,    x  _/  w  x    II  Colgl  ICU  J 

5 

Dickson  Phillips 

Chapel  Hill 

August  8  1961  -  Julv  25  1963  Crpsiened') 

5 

Jay  Waggoner 

Graham 

\-A  1  CJ  1  1  CI  1  1  1 

Julv  26  1963  - 

6 

*D.  K.  Sing 

Charlotte 

Julv  1  1947  -  Mav  6  1951 

6 

Thurman  Briggs 

Lexington 

L_vAI  1  1        L  \J  1  1 

Mav  7  1951  -  SeDt  13  1967 

ivicjy   /  j   x     o  x      ocLfi.   j.  j  ,   x  *s\j  / 

6 

Robert  G.  Sanders 

Charlotte 

X_/  1  IUI  1  \J  L  Iv 

SeDt  14  1967  - 

w^j-/i.i   x^|   x  «y  w  / 

7 

*R.  Floyd  Crouse 

Sparta 

Julv  1   1947  -  March  6  1962  ('rpsipnpd") 

wUljr    X,    X-/"T/         IVICJI^II             X  _/  W  £_  ^ICOIgllCwJy 

7 

Chester  S.  Davis 

Winston-Salem 

Aoril  2  1962  -  Januarv  29  1964  ^rpsienpd^ 

7 

J.  Hewes  Parrish 

Winston -Sal  em 

Januarv  ^0  1  Q64-  -  Dprpmhpr  1  QfiA  frpcucnprn 

7 

Hugh  G.  Chatham 

Elkin 

Januarv  1965  -  Julv  30  1969 

7 

Dr.  Lathan  T.  Moose 

Win^ton-Salpm 

Julv  31    1 969  - 

8 

*  George  W.  Keesee 

Gastonia 

Julv  1  1947  -  SeDtember  14  1951 

8 

James  A.  Connelly 

Morganton 

October  5,  1951  -  June  30,  1961 
Aueust  27  1965  -  December  1971 

8 

Lee  L.  Powers 

1  akp  1  urp 

Julv  31   1961  -  Aupu<;t  ?6  196^ 

juiy  O  X  f    X  Z/  VJ  X       nugu  ol  ^.\Jr  i,7uJ 

8 

W.  K.  Anderson 

Newland 

1  1  V  TV  1  Ul  1  U 

Januarv  ?0  1Q7?  - 

j  cj  i  iuui  y  c—  \j ,   x  j  i  c— 

9 

Dan  M.  Furr 

Asheville 

/  iwllvilll  w 

Julv  1  1947  -  Julv  1949  ("resigned") 

9 

J.  Walter  Moore 

Hayesville 

Aueust  20  1949  -  Julv  5  1953 

9 

C.  T.  Wilson 

Biltmore 

Julv  6  1953  -  Julv  1  1958  Crpsipnpd^ 

9 

T.  N.  Massie 

Sylva 

July  26,  1958- June  30,  1961 
Dprpmhpr  ?8  1966- 

9 

Oscar  Ledford 

Franklin 

1     1  Ul  1  IM  1  1  1 

Julv  31  1961  -  Dprpmhpr  ?7  1  Q66 

State- 

*Phil  W  Ellis 

1     Mil     V  V  .  LINO 

Hnllv  ^nrinoQ 
i  nji  iy  o[Ji  m  igj 

lulv^l    1Q61  .  Innp  "^n  IQfiR 
juiy  01,  lyui  -  Julie  ou,  i  yuj 

at-large 

State- 

Waltpr  1  amhpth  Ir 

VV  CJ  1  ICI      Lul  1  1  UUU  1  |    J  1  . 

Pharlnttp 
1  id i  i u i it. 

liilx/^1    IQfil      Inno  "^0    1  QfiR 

July  Jl,  1301  -  JUUc  OU,  170J 

at-laree 

"Deceased 
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RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Hunting  Regulations  Set 

Biggest  news  in  the  1972-1973  upland  game  hunting  regulations  is  the  two- 
bird  increase  (to  10)  in  the  bag  limit  for  bobwhite  quail.  Possession  limit 
was  increased  to  20.  In  settling  the  new  Regulations,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
made  the  big  game  tagging  system  voluntary  and  of  statewide  application.  Last 
year  only  game  taken  on  state  game  lands  needed  to  be  tagged,  but  few  hunters 
complied. 

The  regulations  are  in  the  process  of  being  printed  and  will  be  available 
at  license  dealers  when  hunting  and  combination  hunting-fishing  licenses  go 
on  sale. 

National  Safe  Boating  Week  Established 

"Safe  boating  is  no  accident"  is  again  the  apt  theme  for  "National  Safe 
Boating  Week"  established  by  President  Nixon  and  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott. 
This  year's  observance  begins  July  2  and  ends  July  8.  Literally,  safe  boating 
is  no  accident  ;  it  has  to  be  worked  at  conscientiously  by  everyone  who^^f.^es 
to  water  in  a  boat.  And  to  make  this  week  especially  safe,  the  WildliF  Com- 
mission's patrol  planes  and  patrol  boats  will  be  keeping  close  su  jillance 
on  the  state's  boating  waters. 

Rockf ish  Production  Better  This  Year 

Despite  high  water  during  much  of  the  rockf  ish  spawning  season  in  the 
Roanoke  River,  the  hatchery  at  Weldon  was  successful  in  producing  a  large 
number  of  fry.  This  year  a  greater  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  young  stripers 
to  fingerling  size  to  increase  their  chances  of  survival  when  they  are  stocked. 

A  Timely  Reminder 

If  you  have  been  hunting  and  fishing  on  a  combination  hunting-fishing 
license,  remember  that  it  expires  at  midnight  July  31.  New  license  will  be  on 
sale  at  dealers  throughout  the  state.  A  statewide  fishing  license  is  valid 
until  December  31. 
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D  Place  to 
Enjoy 


\BOVE  PHOTO 


TED  DOSSETT 


PHOTO  BY   REX  SCHMIDT 


Dick  Campbell  (left)  and  Bill  Butler  have  helped 
wood  ducks  with  nesting  site  problems  by  constructing 
and  erecting  numerous  nesting  boxes  in  their  beloved 
Contentnea  and  Grindle  Creek  area.  These  sportsmen 
show  concern  about  the  fate  of  streams  like  the  Con- 
tentnea which  has  provided  them  with  many  hours 
of  spring  shad  fishing.  Bill  nets  a  nice  hickory  for 
Dick  amid  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  wooded  creek. 


DlCK  Campbell  squatted  on  a 
thumb  of  sand  that  pressed  into 
the  dark  waters  of  Contennea  Creek 
and  cleaned  a  hickory  shad  he  had 
caught  that  morning.  With  a  few 
deft  scrapes  he  scaled  the  fish  but 
it  was  obvious  that  his  mind  was 
on  something  else.  The  silvery 
shape  he  held  in  his  hand  stood 
for  more  than  just  a  noon  meal 
cooked  on  the  banks  of  the  creek, 
"I  feel  like  they're  pushing  us  right 
on  out  .  .  .  we're  standing  on  the 
last  frontier.  We've  got  to  hold  on 
to  what  we've  got  and  improve  on 
it." 

Up  the  bank,  Dick's  fishing  part- 
ner, Bill  Butler,  echoed  those 
thoughts,  "The  wetlands  are  dis- 
appearing. Several  years  ago  we 
had  an  excellent  population  of  wood 
ducks  but  then  they  began  to  dis- 
appear ...  we  don't  want  'em  to." 

Through  an  awareness  developed 
during  many  years  in  the  out-of- 
doors,  these  two  men  have  realized 


that  the  total  resource,  the  stream 
and  its  adjoining  cypress  swamp, 
the  bottomlands  and  the  wildlife  it 
shelters,  was  not  endless.  They 
knew  the  resource  must  be  protect- 
ed, used  wisely  and  even  nurtured 
where  necessary.  So  two  years  ago 
Campbell  and  Butler  built  and  put 
up  10  wood  duck  boxes  off  the 
Neuse  River  between  Contennea 
and  Grindle  Creeks.  The  following 
year  they  set  out  an  additional  10 
wood  duck  boxes  in  another  section 
of  Grindle  Creek.  They  now  feel 
their  effort  was  worth  the  time 
spent.  Butler,  a  loan  office  manager 
in  Kinston,  noted  that  eight  out  of 
the  first  ten  boxes  had  been  used 
and  several  of  the  newer  boxes  also 
are  in  use. 

Both  men  are  avid  duck  hunters 
and  their  stewardship  appears  to 
have  yielded  its  rewards  this  past 
waterfowl  season.  "We  had  our  best 
duck  season  .  .  .  must  have  gotten 
50  to  75  ducks  all  told,"  said  But- 


ler. But  the  creek  and  the  swamps 
are  not  just  for  duck  hunting  ac- 
cording to  Campbell.  "This  place 
is  only  20  minutes  away  from  home 
...  a  place  where  we  can  enjoy 
life  ...  to  hunt  and  fish  and  relax 
...  to  get  away  from  it  all." 

In  that  summing  up,  Campbell 
hinted  that  there  was  no  way  to 
measure  the  enjoyment  a  man  de- 
rives from  catching  a  string  of  hick- 
ory shad  in  early  spring  or  bagging 
a  wood  duck  on  an  early  November 
morning.  Statistics  and  cost-benefit 
ratios  mean  nothing  here.  But  there 
is  a  change  in  a  man  when  the 
streams,  forests  and  marshes  are 
gone.  It  is  a  subtle  change  and 
difficult  to  measure.  But  these  two 
hunter  -  fishermen  -  conservationists 
have  already  sensed  what  there  is 
to  lose  and  you  can  be  sure  they 
will  continue  to  do  their  share  in 
preserving  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
resources.  $ 

Ted  Dossett 
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Serenitif  HI- Rise 

By  Tony  Cico 

Point  Harbor 


D  URING  the  summer  of  1971  as  we  watched 
our  Purple  Martins  grow  into  a  colony  of  between 
125-150,  a  large  martin  house  or  a  hi-rise  was  just 
a  dream.  This  dream  developed  not  only  into  a 
model  and  the  drawing  board  became  not  only 
a  pastime  but  a  serious  undertaking.  Even  though 
the  first  49  holes  were  drilled  on  August  19,  1971, 
this  was  to  be  a  leisurely  winter  project  in  my 
wood  working  hobby  and  actual  plans  were  not 
complete.  As  time  went  on,  more  and  more  ideas 
crept  in,  changes  to  model  made,  more  and  more 
notes,  more  planning,  rough  designs  and  redesigns 
started  my  days  at  3  and  4  a.m.  and  on  into  the 
night.  As  the  ideas  in  design  started  to  shape  up, 
it  was  suddenly  realized  that  the  project  was  not 
to  be  a  leisurely  undertaking  but  a  major  design- 
ing, planning  and  building  operation  as  the  deci- 
sion was  finally  reached  to  complete  something 
really  different  and  unique  and  it  had  to  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  martins 
in  1972. 

Since  the  weather  holds  fairly  well  here  till 
just  before  Thanksgiving,  crabbing,  boat  and  net 
fishing  is  still  good  off  our  back  yard  in  the  Albe- 
marle Sound,  pro  football  games  and  many  other 
recreational  activities  are  in  full  swing,  the  actual 
construction  of  the  hi-rise  still  wasn't  at  its  peak. 
However,  in  looking  over  the  model,  design  and 
notes  it  was  realized  that  the  time  had  come  to 
give  up  a  little  recreation  and  turn  to  the  serious 
business  of  the  hi-rise,  if  the  completion  target 
date  of  March  1,  1972  was  to  be  met. 

With  complete  seriousness  in  mind  from  Novem- 
ber 27th  and  just  about  every  day  thereafter  there 
was  no  let-up  in  construction  and  things  began 
to  hum.  The  Purple  Martin  became  a  daily  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  winter  months.  We  were 
so  occupied  and  involved  in  this  project  that  we 
hardly  knew  winter  had  come  and  was  about  to  go. 

After  our  own  study  and  experience  of  the  past 
two  years,  careful  study  of  various  writings  on 
the  Purple  Martin,  literature  and  various  peri- 
odicals including  the  Purple  Martin  Capital  News 
(which  we  class  as  a  Number  One  Must  in  Read- 
ing), the  apartments  have  been  constructed  not 
only  for  the  aesthetic  effect  in  our  yard,  but  much 
thought  and  foremost  in  mind  was  the  health, 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  one  and  only,  Purple 
Martin. 

The  Serenity  Hi-Rise  consists  of  142  compart- 
ments now  completely  finished.  "It  isn't  the  big- 


gest, but  it  is  unique,  and  I  designed  and  built 
the  whole  thing."  Time  did  not  permit  the  com- 
pletion of  the  revolving  roof  top  and  was  tem- 
porarily made  into  a  shade  rest  embellished  with 
a  practice  "golf  ball"  as  a  top  ornament  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  wife.  This  revolving  roof  top 
will  be  converted  into  4  more  penthouse  type 
apartments  at  the  end  of  this  season  to  make  146 
compartments  in  all.  Front  and  back  are  identical 
in  design.  Features  include  not  only  most  deluxe 
in  living  but  necessities  and  essentials  such  as 
complete  air  circulation,  self-draining  floors  for 
each  compartment,  grooves  have  been  cut  across 
the  overhangs  and  porches  on  the  underside  to 
prevent  water  draining  back  into  the  interior  of 
the  house,  6  x  6  or  larger  compartments,  key  hole 
design  openings  (those  on  ends  and  main  en- 
trance were  fancied  to  give  a  Taj  Mahal  appear- 
ance). The  end  sections  provide  not  only  more 
private  entrances  and  porches  with  wooden  safety 
railings,  but  canopy  over  each.  Double  railings 
of  %"  and  V4"  aluminum  rods  are  provided 
throughout  the  main  structure  on  all  porches  for 
perches  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  young  in  case 
they  fall  out. 

The  apartments  are  painted  with  mildew  re- 
sistant exterior  miracle  plastic  paints  in  pastel 
colors  of  white  and  light  olive  with  charcoal  trim. 

All  compartments  (including  any  cracks)  are 
completel  dusted  with  rotenone.  For  predators, 
shields  are  installed  on  each  post.  In  addition, 
provision  has  been  incorporated  to  heat  the  hi- 
rise  in  case  of  necessity. 

An  electric  bell  system  is  installed  with  under- 
ground wiring  controlled  from  the  back  porch  (by 
push  button)  to  the  martin  house  to  discourage 
any  sparrows  or  starlings.  However,  last  year  with 
constant  vigilance  and  more  persistence  than  they 
had,  there  was  no  nesting  of  any  sparrows  or 
starlings  and  they  must  know  that  our  yard  is 
taboo  to  them  as  we  have  not  been  bothered  with 
any  so  far,  although  they  abound  all  around  us. 

With  my  own  1249V£  hours  put  into  the  project, 
(many  pots  of  coffee  and  cigarettes),  not  including 
the  many,  many  hours  of  help  from  my  wife  as  a 
carpenter's  helper,  painter  and  handyman,  whose 
help  was  invaluable,  we  look  with  pride  on  what 
we  have  accomplished.  As  her  interest  grew  in  the 
project  she  was  a  dear  in  all  our  combined  efforts 
to  complete  the  hi-rise  to  the  point  of  raising  and 
setting  the  lSV^-foot  posts  without  any  other  help. 

For  a  run  down  on  the  structure  the  apartments 
measure  5  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  6  feet  IVz  inches 
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Here  it  is:  the  purple  martin  ultra-deluxe  "Serenity  Hi-Rise"; 
142  rooms;  revolving  roof  sun  deck  and  shade  rest;  designed 
and  built  by  Tony  Cico.  What  bird  could  ask  for  anything 
more? 


high.  Weight  is  2893/4  pounds,  adding  lift  cradle 
of  39  pounds  for  a  total  weight  of  328-34  pounds. 
There  are  752  wood  pieces,  878  nails  and  brads, 
635  brass  screws,  25  nuts  and  bolts  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous items  for  a  grand  total  of  some  2385 
individual  pieces.  Such  items  as  paint,  glue,  filler, 
preservative,  putty,  etc.  have  not  even  been  con- 
sidered in  the  writing.  Construction  consists  of 
cypress  and  V4  inch  exterior  plywood.  Daily  con- 
struction progress  reports  and  records  were  kept 
of  all  operations. 

My  close  and  old  friends  call  me  a  "perfec- 
tionist." Nevertheless,  the  exactness,  special  pains 
and  care  taken  to  produce  accurate,  good  fitting 
joints  was  considered  a  necessity  not  only  for 
good  and  close  fitting  construction  but  also  to 
eliminate  areas  for  concentration,  breeding  and 
hiding  places  for  mites  and  nest  parasites.  By 
use  of  mixed  powdered  highly  water  resistant  glue, 
which  resists  the  growth  of  fungi  or  bacteria  that 
insects  cannot  harm,  nails  and  brads  were  mostly 
used  to  pressure  joints  and  additional  fillers  used 
to  further  eliminate  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
construction  process. 

Although  we  consider  our  home  a  very  nice  home, 
nothing  could  stand  in  our  way  or  deter  us  from 
our  goal  and  to  keep  working  during  the  cold 


months  it  was  necessary  to  take  over  the  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  enclosed  back  porch  to  con- 
tinue work  as  a  great  deal  of  the  operations  such 
as  gluing  joints,  painting  and  minute  details  re- 
quired certain  temperatures  for  proper  curing  and 
drying.  Furniture,  floors  and  walls  were  covered 
to  prevent  damage  but  since  our  philosophy  is 
"we  live  only  once,"  my  wife  and  I  enjoy  life 
and  do  what,  when  and  where  we  want  every  day 
of  our  life. 

The  apartment  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
taken  apart  in  seven  separate  and  distinct  sec- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  the  outside  basic 
framework  of  each  section,  all  parts  such  as 
front  porch  section,  aluminum  railings  and  hold- 
ing posts,  individual  porches  and  canopies,  en- 
trance holes  and  back  panel  sections  can  be  re- 
moved completely  for  ease  in  repair,  remodeling, 
painting  and  cleaning.  Inside  compartments  are 
made  of  egg-crate  design  and  fully  removable  for 
complete  cleaning,  renovating  and  any  repair  nec- 
essary. All  parts  are  prominently  marked  to  alle- 
viate any  difficulty  in  re-assembly.  My  wife  work- 
ed with  me  so  closely  even  she  can  fit  the  parts 
together  easier  than  a  jig-saw  puzzle. 

The  house  is  raised  and  lowered  with  ease  by 
means  of  two  sets  of  rope  hoists  and  hand  crank 
system  made  of  1-inch  galvanized  pipe  on  ground 
level  geared  to  a  four  to  one  ratio  and  safe  lifting 
capacity  of  1200  pounds.  By  earful  engineering, 
careful  and  exact  measurements  employed  to  set 
up  the  lifting  and  lowering  mechanism  the  apart- 
ment can  be  raised  and  secured  in  position  in 
approximately  15  minutes  without  any  difficulty. 

I  am  nowT  working  on  a  scheme  to  allow  closing 
and  opening  of  entrances  on  the  hi-rise  in  the 
event  the  obnoxious  sparrow  or  starling  should 
try  to  invade  the  house. 

Wind  resistance  was  a  major  factor  in  the  area 
and  all  aspects  of  design,  construction  and  dur- 
ability had  to  take  into  account  hurricanes,  gale 
storms  and  winds  up  to  some  60  mph.  Ordinary 
winds  and  gusts  up  to  45  mph  are  not  unusual. 
A  study  of  wind  speeds  and  direction  for  the  entire 
past  year  was  made  and  weighed  from  my  own 
daily  records  and  weather  instruments  as  to  the 
most  desirable  position  of  the  hi-rise  in  order  to 
eliminate  as  much  direct  wind  into  the  openings 
as  possible.  Accordingly,  the  apartments  were  posi- 
tioned on  compass  direction. 

The  apartments  are  mounted  on  4  x  4  creosoted 
posts,  I8V2  feet  long  with  base  in  ground  made 
to  8V2  x  8V2  dimension  and  cemented  in.  Four 
guy  wires  are  added  with  turnbuckle  for  added 
support  and  stability. 

The  Serenity  Hi-Rise  stands  like  a  castle  17V£ 
feet  above  ground  in  our  yard  overlooking  the 
Albemarle  Sound  which  stretches  some  seven  miles 
straight  out  from  our  back  yard  and  to  the  right 
and  left  of  us  open  space  and  water  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  To  the  front  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
tilled  farm  acreage  which  is  surrounded  with  a 
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barrier  of  tall  pines  giving  the  martins  a  most  ex- 
cellent open  area  in  every  direction  in  their  per- 
suit  of  mosquitoes  and  flying  insects.  Also,  the 
trees  in  the  back  yard  and  near  the  house  have 
been  either  cut  down,  topped  and  pruned  to  give 
the  martins  all  possible  open  flyways  and  remove 
any  hindrance  from  their  graceful  and  master- 
ful dives  and  swoops  for  insects  and  still  retain 
a  positive  habitat  for  the  other  visitors.  Those 
now  here  certainly  have  taken  every  advantage 
of  the  changes  made  in  natural  habitat  over  last 
year. 

Near  the  martin  houses  is  installed  a  special 
post,  about  10  feet  high,  with  two  resting  perch 
platforms  and  one  large  circular  shelf  in  the  center 
to  serve  as  a  holder  for  crushed  egg  and  oyster 
shells  to  provide  the  minerals  that  martins  can- 
not get  in  their  regular  diet  of  insects.  A  nesting 
material  platform  in  which  we  deposit  twigs,  straw, 
short  pieces  of  string  and  pine  needles  has  also 
been  added.  A  wild  cherry  tree,  located  just  about 
25  feet  from  the  house,  was  specially  pruned  and 
topped  to  reproduce  new  and  tender  leaves  as  it 
was  noted  last  year  that  the  martins  enjoyed  roost- 
ing in  the  tree  and  carrying  leaves  into  the  nests 
during  the  summer  months. 

As  March  1  approached,  still  many  finishing 
touches  left  to  be  done,  construction  became  a 
CRASH  project  and  on  March  8th  the  hi-rise  was 
complete,  just  seven  days  past  our  projected  date. 
On  March  13th  it  was  assembled  and  in  ready  posi- 
tion to  hoist  upon  the  martins  arrival. 

After  going  this  far,  we  felt  it  only  appropriate 
to  give  our  martin  hi-rise  a  name.  In  view  of  the 
peace,  quiet  and  tranquility  existing  in  our  back 
yard  we  found  "SERENITY"  as  most  fitting.  Con- 
sequently, I  painted  a  sign  reading  "SERENITY 
Hi-Rise,"  depicting  a  martin  on  each  end,  which 
is  hung  just  under  the  main  entrance  to  the  apart- 
ments, in  bold  letters  so  that  it  can  easily  be 
read  from  any  part  of  the  back  yard. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  about  two  weeks  prior  to 
completion  of  the  hi-rise  my  wife  was  bold  enough 
to  put  in  an  order  for  a  Flycatcher  and  Flicker 
house.  As  if  there  was  nothing  to  it!  But  as  a 
thank  you  present  for  her  kind  help  and  ever 
ready  assistance,  two  houses  of  each  were  being 
worked  on  for  her  when  she  came  running  out 
of  the  house  on  the  morning  of  March  23rd,  at  8 
a.m.,  all  excited,  tears  streaking  down  her  cheeks, 
shouting  they're  here!  They're  here:  (the  distinc- 
tive low-pitched  liquid  rolling  and  bubbling  twit- 
ter was  the  never  forgotten  signal).  And  sure 
enough,  two  martins  were  circling  overhead.  Drop- 
ping everything  we  immediately  took  steps  to  raise 
all  our  martin  houses.  Even  though  the  hi-rise 
went  up  last  the  two  martins  kept  circling  and 
waiting.  To  our  surprise  the  martins  were  three 
days  earlier  this  year  and  the  leader  in  his  ma- 
jestic purplish  iridescent  splendor  landed  on  the 
ornamental  dome  top  and  perched  right  on  the 
"golf  ball"  chattering  like  a  "King  of  the  Roost"— 


we  knew  he  was  ours  from  last  year,  In  the  ex- 
citement, our  many  long  hours  of  hard  work,  tired 
aching  pains  and  callouses  were  soon  and  easily 
forgotten.  It  is  ever  so  exciting  to  watch  them 
inspect  all  compartments  from  top  to  bottom  try- 
ing to  select  the  one  that  will  be  theirs. 

Later  in  the  day  one  more  showed,  then  three 
more  and  by  sundown  we  had  seven.  What  joy 
and  happiness  these  seven  brought  as  they  bedded 
down  early  in  the  Serenity  Hi-Rise.  As  of  this  writ- 
ing we  now  have  30,  and  more  arriving  daily. 

However,  again  to  our  surprise  and  worry,  the 
first  two  and  a  half  weeks  since  the  martins  ar- 
rived they  had  a  rough  time  with  the  weather  be- 
ing blustry,  rains,  hail,  light  snow  and  cold  to  the 
freezing  point.  But  they  endured  the  weather  and 
even  with  the  lack  of  an  abundance  of  insects — 
we  know  they  are  here  to  stay  for  the  season. 

Friends  and  those  seeing  the  hi-rise  ask  as  to 
cost?  Cost  price  of  items  included  are  still  being 
tabulated,  but  no  matter  what  the  cost  and  the 
luxuries  given  up  in  our  Navy  retirement  to  build 
the  dream  Purple  Martin  Apartment  and  help  our 
wildlife  will  be  considered  negligible  compared  to 
the  exultant  joy  and  happiness  received  in  return. 
The  expense  is  a  small  item  compared  to  the  insect 
free  environment  we  will  have  while  the  martins 
are  with  us  dring  the  summer  months  without  the 
need  to  resort  to  insecticides.  The  saddest  day 
is  when  we  hear  the  last  goodbye  and  the  un- 
usual eerie  quiet  sets  in  just  like  a  lull  before  a 
storm  and  one  finally  must  admit  that  the  martins 
are  really  gone. 

We  are  now  the  happy  landlords  of  174  martin 
compartments  and  all  in  all  have  12  houses  for 
various  species  of  birds  common  to  our  area  and 
11  feeding  stations  including  bird  baths  kept  up 
at  all  times.  Winter  food  supply  is  watched  care- 
fully so  we  can  cut  back  on  store  bought  mixtures 
as  the  summer  approaches  and  the  birds  turn  to 
their  natural  source  of  food  readily  available  in 
our  surroundings.  We  are  sure  of  one  thing,  we 
can't  stop  the  peanut  butter,  raisins  and  sun- 
flower seeds  for  our  chickadees,  nuthatches  and 
mocking  bird  in  our  window  feeder  which  they 
visit  all  winter  and  summer.  This  feeder  is  heated 
during  the  cold  spells  for  warmth  and  to  keep 
their  water  supply  from  freezing. 

We  host  the  most  wanted  bird,  the  purple  martin, 
and  in  addition  cardinals  (our  state  bird),  hum- 
ming birds,  mocking  birds,  Carolina  chickadees, 
brown  headed  nuthatch,  yellow-shafted  flickers, 
great  crested  flycatchers,  purple  finch,  rufous-sid- 
ed towhees,  brown  thrashers,  wrens,  tufted  tit- 
mouse, robins,  eastern  kingbird  and  various  and 
numerous  other  species  of  birds. 

Words  cannot  be  found  to  fully  describe  the  per- 
formance of  the  Purple  Martin,  his  grace  and 
beauty  in  flight  as  well  as  on  a  house  is  something 
to  behold,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
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environmental  Contamination: 
People  vs  Wildlife 


CONCLUSION 


by  C.  R.  Gutermuth,  Secretary 

North  American  Wildlife  Foundation 
Washington,  D.  C. 


T 

J[HE  great  threat  to  wildlife  comes  from  the  de- 
gradation of  the  quality  of  the  global  ecosystem 
by  contaminants  originating  from  our  modern  way  , 
of  life.  Wildlife  populations  are  governed  largely 
by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  specialized  en- 
vironmental needs  of  each  species.  From  the  stand- 
point of  wildlife,  we  have  been  losing  ground  for 
a  long  time  in  both  respects.  Within  the  past  two 
years,  we  have  seen  the  swordfish  disappear  from 
the  American  commercial  market  because  of  mer- 
cury contamination.  The  peregrine  falcon  and 
southern  bald  eagle  have  been  reduced  to  remnants 
of  their  former  abundance  by  the  influence  of  pesti- 
cides and  PCB's— the  deadly  polychlorinated  bi- 
phenyls  that  are  by-products  of  our  plastics  in- 
dustry. In  1970,  New  Brunswick  closed  its  wood- 
cock hunting  season  because  concentrations  of 
in  the  tissues  of  sampled  birds  indicia^ 
hazardous  to  human  health.  The  origin  of  the  pMsti^* 
cide  was  a  massive  forest  spraying  operation  to*fl 
control  spruce  budworms,  ^he,  brown  pelican  has 
been  nearly  eliminated  as  a  breeding  species  along 
the  Gulf  Coast,  -thought  t(0>e  the  effect  of  pesti- 
cides on  its  breeding  potential,  _  ^  ♦  M  »j 

These  are  tragedies  for  airyone  interested  in  the 
out-of-doors,  to  everyone  interested  in  nature.  But 
they  hold  grim  implications  to  every  citizen,  even 
to  those  who  could  care  less  whether  or  not  the 
peregrine  falcon  and  the  bald  eagle  continue  to 
exist.  They  are  warning  signals  that  we  better 
start  cleaning  up  the  mess  we  have  created  be- 
fore man  himself  is  added  to  the  list  of  endangered 
species.  Wildlife — like  the  traditional  canary  in 
the  coal  mine — is  an  ideal  indicator  of  the  early 
stages  of  environmental  trouble  that  must  be  cor- 
rected before  it  progresses  too  far.  The  forces  that 
threaten  wildlife  are  the  same  ones  that  degrade 
the  human  environment.  Practically  all  of  them 
are  man-made  and  can  be  corrected  whenever 
public  clamor  for  change  becomes  audible  enough 
in  Washington  and  in  the  various  state  capitals. 
W e  have  the  knowledge  and  technology — all  we  , 
need  are  the  will  and  the  money.  HL^ 


s  ot  Americans,  wildlife  is  a 
for  the  esthetic,  spiritual,  and  recreation 
it  imparts  tqJHHQP^pBut  for  si^jMp 
present  standard  of  living,  we  also  must  have  em- 
ployment for  a  growing  labor  force  and  a  host  of 
material  goods  and  services  whose  production  often 
means  the  degradation  or  destruction  of  wildlife 
habitat.  Not  many  Americans  want  to  live  for  Ion 
in  a  drafty  shack  on  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond 
contemplating  the  works  of  nature.  They  want  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  automatic  heat  and  air 
conditioning,  garbage  disposal  units,  electric  lights 
and  television,  modern  airports  and  highways. 
They  want  a  wide  variety  of  nutritious  foods 
hygienically  packaged  and  free  of  insects  and  dis- 
ease. Few  if  aHy^PJrese  wants  are  neceiM^wl 
Jfcy^iJjaLJ£he  human  race  evolved  for  a  million 
years  without  theiflgMifcifafi&,  ara,  naTrof  our  mod 
ern  way  of  life,  and  the  production  of  e, 
has  a-jpHRIMRhg  on  wilfpRMMT 
where— from  deer  habitat  uproot 
min^pb  streams  overheated  bjPB^PP^^HRTtid1 
and  to  lakes  amd  estufries  made  dangerous  by  the 
jr^^-off  ^ofj  ggS^icides.  It  is  on  this  point  that  huiffim, 
needs  and  human  desires  clash  head  on 

There  has  been  a  substantial  decline  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  habitat  of  many  wild 
species  in  recent  years,  traceable  largely  to  eco- 
nomic demands  upon  the  land  and  water  resources. 
While  our  people  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
centrated in  urban  complexes,  attendant  suburban 
sprawl  is  eating  up  millions  of  acres  of  formerly 
productive  wildlife  habitat.  Additional  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  acres  of  woodlots,  fields,  forests,  and 
wetlands  are  being  destroyed  to  link  the  urban 
centers  with  highways  and  air  lanes  or  to  provide 
factory  sites  that  supply  their  economic  needs. 

The  forester  and  the  farmer  traditionally  hav* 
been  among  the  best  friends  Qf  wildlife.  They  are 
today  where  the  family  farm  still  survives  and 
where  the  forester  considers  wildlife  in  his  niai|j| 
agement  operations.  But  in  much  of  the  country, 
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both  agriculture  and  the  production  of  forest  prod- 
ucts have  become  major  industrial  operations,  high- 
ly mechanized  and  often  controlled  by  city-based 
corporations  to  whom  efficiency  and  production 
records  are  what  count. 

Vast  acreage  of  the  northern  Great  Plains,  famed 
only  a  few  years  ago  for  their  spectacular  pheasant 
production,  now  support  only  meager  populations 
due  largely  to  changes  in  farming  practices.  Mod- 
ern farm  machinery  operates  most  efficiently  on 
large,  single-crop  fields  free  of  obstructions.  Agri- 
business has  replaced  family  farms.  Hedgerows 
and  windbreaks  have  been  leveled;  potholes  drain- 
ed or  filled.  Moreover,  current  agricultural  prac- 
tices call  for  overwintering  cultivated  grainfields 
in  a  bare  condition  that  provides  little  food  and 
shelter  for  wildlife. 

Modern  industrialized  forestry  is  about  as  ef- 
ficient as  modern  agriculture,  although  the  forest- 
er's record  in  relation  to  wildlife  generally  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  new  corporate  farmer.  Where 
forest  managers  do  not  strive  for  a  monoculture 
of  pines  and  other  softwoods  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  vegetation  over  broad  areas,  and  where  they 
confine  their  cutting  to  comparatively  small  blocks 
and  moderate  slopes,  modern  forestry  benefits 
many  forms  of  wildlife.  Clearcutting,  which  has 
been  under  heavy  criticism  by  many  environ- 
mental groups  in  the  past  couple  of  years  because 
cut-over  areas  have  been  too  large  and  on  too  steep 
slopes,  actually  can  provide  the  variety  of  food 
and  cover  required  by  many  species  of  birds  and 
mammals,  if  applied  with  wildlife  needs  in  mind. 
Large  blocks  of  mature  timber  are  among  the  most 
sterile  of  wildlife  habitats. 

0  ne  of  the  pressing  problems  facing  wildlife  man- 
agers in  the  northern  states  involves  the  opposite 
of  clearcutting.  The  problem  is  too  little  timber  har- 
vest— not  too  much.  Over  broad  areas  of  the  North, 
aspen  is  the  most  common  tree  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  deer  food  and  cover  plants.  Aspen  grows 
rapidly  and  attains  full  growth  within  fifty  years, 
after  which  it  begins  to  decline  and  die.  When  cut, 
it  produces  an  abundance  of  root  and  stump 
sprouts,  which  provide  ideal  food  and  cover  for 
deer,  grouse  and  other  forest  species.  If  it  is  not 
cut,  it  dies  and  is  replaced  by  balsam  and  other 
trees  that  are  inferior  from  the  wildlife  standpoint. 
Supplies  of  aspen  presently  exceed  the  demand. 
Consequently,  many  aspen  stands  are  being  con- 
verted and  lost,  which  means  the  disappearance  of 
much  of  the  most  productive  deer  range  in  the 
aspen  belt. 

In  the  West,  extensive  brush-clearing  operations 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  conditions  for  agri- 
culture are  converting  large  areas  of  brushland  to 
grass  for  domestic  livestock  and  crops.  This  elimi- 
nates forage  and  cover  required  by  deer,  antelope, 
sage  grouse  and  sharptails. 

Similarly,  here  in  the  South,  many  miles  of 


natural  streams  are  being  converted  into  drain- 
age ditches  under  various  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Soybeans  and  row  crops  are  replacing  the 
bottomland  oaks  and  other  hardwoods,  and  elimi- 
nating the  habitat  of  deer,  wood  ducks,  and  wild 
turkeys.  And  other  modern  agricultural  practices, 
such  as  heavy  applications  of  fertilizers  and  pesti- 
cides further  degrade  those  areas  for  wildlife. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many  examples  of  man's 
inadvertent  impact  on  the  wildlife  of  the  nation, 
but  they  are  the  real  problems.  The  greatest  dam- 
age that  the  anti-hunting  groups  can  cause  in  their 
oversimplified  approach  to  complex  problems,  is  to 
diffuse  and  fragmentize  the  conservation  effort  at  a 
time  when  there  should  be  unanimity.  Somehow 
the  broad  public  interest  in  environmental  prob- 
lems, which  is  at  its  highest  point  in  history,  must 
be  focused  on  the  true  cause  of  wildlife  declines. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  America,  the  gen- 
eral public  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  unre- 
stricted technology,  with  attendant  costs  in  terms 
of  environmental  decay,  does  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute progress.  People  are  beginning  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  to  demand  answers  about  environmental 
issues  that  affect  not  only  wildlife,  but  people  as 
well.  Delaware  recently  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  banning  further  development  of  heavy  in- 
dustry in  its  coastal  areas.  At  the  national  level, 
we  now  have  the  Environmental  Protection  Ag- 
ency and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
functioning  as  something  of  an  ecological  con- 
science for  the  nation.  We  are  beginning  to  get 
laws  with  a  few  teeth  in  them  to  change  some  of 
the  trends  of  the  past.  People  are  beginning  to  ask 
why  their  tax  money  is  being  spent  for  subsidies 
that  benefit  only  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many  in 
both  dollars  and  reduced  environmental  quality. 

Now,  we  have  evidence  that  the  American  public 
is  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  price  tag  for 
quality  environment  will  be  high.  But,  more  sig- 
nificantly, there  is  growing  evidence  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  Major  industrial  develop- 
ments promising  more  local  jobs  and  expanded  tax 
revenues  have  been  blocked  by  local  interests  in 
the  past  year,  and  some  factories  unable  to  attain 
standards  of  pollution  control  set  by  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  have  been  closed.  A  scant  ten  years 
ago,  such  things  would  have  been  unthinkable. 
Many  industrial  leaders  are  seeing  the  light  and 
are  taking  voluntary  action  to  check  pollution  at 
its  source  before  the  government  clamps  down. 

If  society  continues  to  insist  that  industry  and 
municipalities  take  steps  to  control  their  effluents, 
we  soon  shall  be  able  to  restore  millions  of  acres  of 
wildlife  habitat  that  has  long  been  degraded.  This 
is  not  going  to  be  done  overnight  and  it  will  cost 
a  lot  of  money,  both  in  taxes  and  in  increased 
prices.  We  have  a  long  road  ahead,  but  at  least 
we  are  in  a  strong  flanking  position  to  be  launched 
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against  one  of  worst  environment  enemies. 

A  second  major  trend  that  bodes  well  for  the 
future  is  the  rather  abrupt  about-face  in  public 
attitude  toward  population  control.  Our  runaway 
population  growth  of  the  past  seems  to  be  slowing 
under  the  impact  of  changing  public  opinion.  Birth 
Control,  contraceptives,  and  legalized  abortions, 
subjects  that  were  mentioned  only  in  whispers  a 
few  years  ago,  now  are  proposed,  discussed  and 
supported  frankly  and  openly  in  the  press  and  on 
television  and  radio.  Figures  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1971  indicated  a  continu- 
ing significant  decline  in  the  population  growth- 
rate  and  sent  the  demographers  scurrying  back  to 
their  slide  rules.  Under  the  best  of  predictions,  it 
appears  that  it  will  be  a  generation  or  more  before 
the  full  impact  of  voluntary  population  control  is 
realized  and  "zero  population  growth"  achieved. 
But  at  least  progress  toward  that  end  is  apparent 
for  the  first  time. 

With  the  human  population  increasing  even  at  a 
reduced  rate,  however,  the  wildlife  populations 
that  we  have  in  the  future  will  have  to  be  support- 
ed on  a  constantly  shrinking  land  base.  If  the  past 
is  any  indicator,  the  economy  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand at  a  rate  much  greater  than  population 
growth  as  technological  and  social  advances  per- 
mit a  more  equitable  distribution  of  American 
wealth.  In  spite  of  the  dreams  of  the  more  radical 
environmentalists,  I  see  little  chance  that  the 
bicycle  will  completely  replace  the  automobile  or 
the  candle  the  electric  light.  There  also  is  evidence 
that  our  new-found  enlightenment  toward  popula- 
tion control  will  be  a  long  time  in  reaching  many 
of  the  developing  nations  where  a  man's  social 
status  is  measured  in  the  number  of  children  he 
can  sire.  To  all  of  us  who  have  seen  the  squalor 
of  Calcutta,  this  is  a  frightening  prospect.  If  the 
United  States,  in  its  humanitarianism,  sees  fit  to 
try  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  an  over-populated 
world,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demands  that  will  be 


placed  upon  our  land  and  other  natural  resources. 
Our  role  is  clear.  This  United  States  should  prac- 
tice and  encourage  others  to  manage  their  resour- 
ces, including  their  numbers,  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis. 

As  with  pollution  control,  we  can  have  as  much 
wildlife  as  we  want  in  the  future,  if  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  The  Michigan  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  already  is  tackling  the  deer-aspen  prob- 
lem that  I  mentioned  earlier  by  sending  crews  into 
the  woods  to  cut,  burn,  and  bulldoze  blocks  and 
strips  in  the  aspen  stands.  The  process  is  expen- 
sive, but  by  its  application  the  state  biologists 
expect  to  increase  their  deer  herds  from  around 
400,000  head  to  over  a  million  within  ten  years. 

We  should  insist  upon  more  consideration  for 
wildlife  in  agricultural  and  forestry  programs, 
especially  those  subsidized  with  public  funds.  Prior 
to  last  year,  farmers  in  the  pothole  country  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  most  important  breeding  ground 
for  waterfowl  in  the  United  States,  were  being  paid 
to  drain  ponds,  marshes,  and  potholes.  Now  under 
the  Water  Bank  Law,  they  can  be  paid  to  retain 
the  wetlands  on  their  property. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Act  provides  a 
little  leverage  for  injecting  some  common  sense 
and  wildlife  consideration  into  all  programs  affect- 
ing land  and  water.  The  conservationists  should 
work  to  strengthen  it  and  similar  laws. 

America  is  large  enough  to  support  the  220  or 
so  million  people  that  are  expected  to  be  here 
within  the  next  decade  or  two  at  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  and  in  a  decent  environment.  It 
also  is  large  enough  to  provide  room  for  more  wild- 
life than  we  have  today,  if  we  want  it.  It  will  take 
conscious  effort  and  sound  intensive  management, 
but  it  can  be  done.  Working  together,  rather  than 
bickering  over  side  issues,  the  conservation  forces 
of  this  country  have  the  greatest  opportunity  ever 
presented  to  develop  constructive  programs,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife,  but  of  man.  ^ 


What  price  progress?  Coastal  lands 
developed  for  housing  areas,  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  industry  often  re- 
move chunks  of  estuarine  habitat 
valuable  as  nursery  grounds  for  marine 
life  of  varied  forms.  Careful  consid- 
eration of  all  the  consequences  should 
precede  any  decisions  to  alter  the  face 
of  the  land. 

Division  of  Commercial 
and  Sports  Fisheries 
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CAROLINA 
BIRD  CLUB- 

Past  and  Present 
Part  2 


By  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh 

M 

i.1  JLAKING  its  debut  in  a  bright  yellow  jacket, 
the  first  printed  issue  of  The  Chat  (Vol.  V.  No.  I) 
got  off  to  a  good  start,  with  a  three-page  lead 
article  "Birds  That  Hunt  and  Are  Hunted"  by  J.  S. 
Holmes. 

It  clearly  defines  the  attitude  of  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  general  public  towards  birds  of 
prey — when  the  State  was  paying  up  to  $5,000  a 
year  in  bounties  on  crows,  hawks,  and  wild  cats. 
(That  ceased  in  1936.) 

From  the  beginning,  the  bird  club  movement 
has  had  an  understanding  of  the  important  role  of 
birds  of  prey  in  the  balance  of  nature.  In  fact,  it 
was  far  ahead  of  the  State  in  several  respects,  as  in 
the  interest  in  preserving  Smith  Island  (now  bet- 
ter known  as  Bald  Head)  as  a  natural  resource.  It 
was  interested  in  pollution,  environment,  ecology 
— when  they  were  terms  rarely  understood. 

"H.  H,"*  had  a  three-page  article  on  "WILD- 
FOWL," another  important  item  was  the  Index  to 
Vols.  I-IV.  March  '41  carried  an  appeal  by  Harry 
Towles  Davis,  of  the  Museum  staff,  for  preorders 
for  the  badly  needed  revised  edition  of  Birds  of 
North  Carolina.  "The  original  authors  will  con- 
tribute their  services  gratis.  One  thousand  pre- 
publication  orders,  no  money  need  be  sent.  Just 
the  orders,  NOW." 

This  number  also  carries  a  complete  membership 
list  (total  463)  (By  the  May  meeting  it  was  531.) 
By  Steptember  1  there  is  more  good  news  of  the 
progress  of  the  much  needed  new  state  bird  book. 
Editor  Grey  states  copy  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  printers.  Dr.  Pearson  had  arranged  with  Roger 
Tory  Peterson  for  18  drawings,  which  will  appear 
as  black  and  white  cuts.  (Great?  Just  turn  to  the 
one  of  the  white  ibis,  in  your  Birds  of  North  Caro- 
lina still  used  in  the  now  third  edition.)  Also 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  RTP  and  his 
publishers  Houghton  Mifflin,  Co.,  to  use  some  of 
the  color  plates  from  Peterson's  A  Field  Guide  to 
the  Birds. 

January  1942  CHAT  deals  mainly  with  the  na- 
tional waterfowl  refuges  of  the  Carolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia: Mattamuskeeet,  Swanquarter,  Pea  Island 
and  Back  Bay,  Virginia.  It  also  includes  the  1941 

*H.  H.  Brimley,  long  time  Director  of  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 
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Christmas  census,  of  which  12  were  made. 

By  March,  1942,  N.C.B.C.  was  sponsoring  the 
selection  of  a  state  bird,  especially  among  schools 
and  nature  organizations,  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Legislature,  with  all  the  criteria  required  for 
final  choice  and  official  adoption.  (Eventually,  as 
was  reported  in  the  May  CHAT,  the  cardinal  was 
the  choice,  largely  that  of  the  children's  vote — 
which  was  as  it  should  have  been.  A  later  issue, 
May  '43  carries  the  story  of  the  cardinal,  by  the 
writer.) 

The  March,  '42  issue  also  carries  an  important 
scientific  study  of  North  Carolina  birds  (48-page 
pamphlet)  the  results  of  a  collecting  expedition 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  May  of  that  year  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
club  was  outstanding  in  many  respects.  Held  in 
Greensboro,  the  8-9,  we  got  off  with  a  fine  outdoor 
breakfast  with  Mrs.  R.  D.  Douglas,  followed  by 
some  excellent  papers  and  discussions.  Mrs.  Ove 
Jensen  (Zora)  of  Chapel  Hill,  conducted  a  sym- 
posium on  bird  banding,  telling  of  her  experiences 
with  purple  finches — well  over  a  hundred  wearing 
her  bands.  (  A  few  years  later  the  number  had 
reached  a  thousand,  and  was  connected  with 
weight  study  and  migration.) 

But  the  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  the  evening 
talk  by  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  (president  emeritus 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society,  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  our  state  bird  book)  on  "Birding  Below 
the  Line"  telling  of  some  of  his  experiences  during 
a  recent  ten-months  trip  through  nine  countries  of 
South  America  in  the  interest  of  international  trea- 
ties for  wildlife  protection.  ( In  a  personal  letter  to 
the  writer,  written  during  an  extended  trip  up  the 
rivers,  he  told  of  seeing  22  condors.  Today  the 
South  American  condor  is  on  the  danger  of  ex- 
tinction list.) 

And  tragedy,  alas,  is  also  in  this  number,  in  the 
report  of  the  destruction  of  500-1000  yellowthroats 
that  "fell  out  of  the  sky"  Friday,  May  15,  '42,  and 
another  400-500  in  an  area  40  miles  apart,  in  two 
counties,  Chesterfield  and  Lee,  in  Tennessee  .  .  . 
"Evidently,"  said  the  reports,  "these  warblers  (a 
northern  species  of  yellowthroats)  were  migrating 
to  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  northern  states 
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and  Canada."  Various  theories  were  offered,  "one 
being  the  birds  had  been  drawn  into  a  region  of 
frozen  and  rarified  air,  there  chilled  until  they 
could  no  longer  fly — and  so  dropped  dead  or  dying 
to  the  ground.  Most  were  dead  when  found,  a  few 
feebly  kicking." 

Just  one  of  the  many  tragedies  that  overtake 
birds  during  migration. 

Every  number  of  The  Chat  has  "solid  meat"  in  it, 
but  in  such  a  history  we  can  only  touch  on  a  few 
of  the  highlights.  Thus  the  September  '42  issue  car- 
ries a  scholarly  five-page  treatise  "Sight  Records" 
by  nationally  famed  ornithologist  Alexander  Sprunt 
Jr.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  (later  to  be  a  member).  If 
you  have  not  kept  files  of  The  Chat,  or  are  a  recent 
bird  watcher,  it  would  recompense  all  birders  to 
look  it  up  in  the  library  and  give  it  a  frequent  re- 
reading and  study  with  its  "for's"  and  "againsts." 

And  the  new  edition  of  BIRDS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  is  at  last  out!  (There  had  been  a  long 
delay  because  of  a  printers'  strike.)  Editor  John 
Grey  gives  it  an  appraisal.  Though  North  Carolina 
was  not  the  first  southern  state  to  have  a  bird 
book,  it  is  the  first  state  to  revise  the  book  and 
bring  it  up  to  date.  Also,  "our  book  is  well  balanced 
in  its  appeal  both  to  school  children  and  to  the 
professional  ornithologist.  As  an  example,  he  gives 
the  details  of  the  scarlet  tanager.  Pretty  helpful, 
especially  to  the  new  birder  first  spotting  this 
handsome  bird!  He  also  includes  a  bit  of  con- 
structive criticism,  re:  the  book. 

Of  interest,  too,  to  both  children  and  the  adult 
newcomer  to  bird  lore,  is  the  book's  "Ornithological 
Historical  Sketch"  .  .  .  "from  the  day  in  1584  when 
Captain  Barlowe  brought  over  (what  turned  out 
to  be  the  Lost  Colony)  down  to  the  present." 

But,  there  are  also  inklings  that  "all's  not  well" 
which  we  detect  in  reading  these  back  CHATS — 
and  also  my  own  columns  "Out-of-Doors  in  Caro- 
lina" which  often  contains  much  bird  club  history 
not  in  The  CHAT.  On  April  2,  '43,  Roxie  Collie 
Simpson  and  two  of  "her  boys"  Billy  Bragaw  and 
Douglas  Jones,  set  out  for  Orton  Pond  to  investi- 
gate the  osprey  nests.  "There  were  about  50  nests 
distributed  over  the  lower  end  of  the  pond,  some 
ospreys,  some  egrets,  herons  and  others.  Some  con- 
tained eggs,  and  ospreys  and  various  egrets,  and 
herons  were  observed.  But — later,  on  a  return  trip, 
they  found  many  of  the  various  egrets  and  herons, 
but  fewer  ospreys.  Even  back  that  far  our  members 
were  worried  about  the  ospreys. 

In  that  same  March  '43  number,  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt suggests  everyone  should  spend  a  little  time 
out-of-doors  "as  a  hobby  and  release  from  the 
strain  of  war,"  as  quoted  from  The  Living  Museum, 
Illinois  State  Museum,  Virginia  Eifert,  editor. 
"That  may  be  why  that  year's  annual  Christmas 
Bird  Census,  taken  by  bird  observers  over  the  en- 
tire country,  from  Quebec  to  Key  West  and  Cape 
May  to  Alaska  was  larger  than  ever  before  in  his- 


tory. ("Three  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor  more  than 
2,400  people  in  America  went  out  for  birds,  with  43 
states  represented  for  the  first  time  in  the  entire 
42  years  of  history  of  bird  censuses.") 

Certainly  that  number  of  THE  CHAT  is  an  out- 
standing one.  In  it  "C.  S."  has  a  three-page  article 
"Birds  Rebuild  When  Nest  is  Destroyed"  which 
should  be  news — and  encouragement — to  many 
novices  who  get  distraught  when  a  favorite  nest 
they've  been  watching — especially  if  a  rare  one — 
has  been  destroyed. 

Sad  news  comes  with  the  September  CHAT, 
the  passing  of  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  (1873-1943) 
who,  from  the  very  beginning  had  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  birds  from  his  earliest  years.  Not  only 
in  the  state  and  nation,  but  for  international  pro- 
tection. "H.  H.",  a  friend  since  long-ago  years  of 
both  in  the  state,  devoted  three  pages  to  his  work 
and  companionship  and  association  with  him. 

This  number  also  contains  an  important,  and 
increasingly  valuable  list  of  native  plants  and 
shrubs  that  can  be  planted  for  bird  food.  This  was 
worked  out  by  Mrs.  Ove  Jensen,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
said  list  checked  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Coker,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who 
offered  many  helpful  suggestions.  Later  N.C.B.C. 
had  this  list  run  on  a  separate  sheet  available  to 
members. 

Birds  as  Foresters 

That  is  the  leading  five-page  article  in  the  No- 
vember '43  CHAT  by  J.  S.  Holmes,  State  Forester 
of  North  Carolina.  Stopping  to  read  it,  as  I  thumb- 
ed through  these  CHATS  (and  columns)  I  found 
it  so  appropriate  to  today's  forestry  and  wildlife 
needs  and  problems  that  I  not  only  took  time  to 
reread  it  carefully,  but  decided  to  do  a  column  on 
it  for  some  early  "Out-of-Doors." 

Briefly,  Dr.  Holmes  discusses  birds  as  foresters 
as  seeds  of  many  red  cedars,  hollies,  dogwoods, 
wild  cherries,  sassafrass,  eaten  by  them,  are  scat- 
tered, sometimes  long  distances.  "But,"  he  states, 
"probably  the  chief  value  of  birds  to  the  forest 
is  as  protectors,  as  insect-eaters.  Warblers  subsist 
almost  entirely  upon  a  diet  of  insects  which  they 
pluck  from  the  leaves  or  barks  of  bushes  and 
trees."  There  are  the  trunk-patrol  birds,  the  wood- 
peckers and  also  the  nuthatches.  And  much  more. 
It  is  a  thought-provoking  article,  well  worth  a  re- 
reading, in  this  day  of  natural  control  of  insect 
problems,  being  advocated. 

Far  too  often  in  The  CHAT  is  news  of  our  youth- 
ful birders  in  the  service,  passing.  Such  is  the"  In 
Memoriam"  (March  '44)  to  Churchill  Bragaw,  of 
Washington,  N.  C.  and  "Bughouse  Laboratory" 
fame  and  later  as  Manager  of  Orton  Plantation. 
So  much  to  give  in  the  field  of  birds,  of  natural 
history,  of  science  and  conservation!  He  was  killed 
in  battle,  World  War  II. 

New  Editor 

May,  '44  CHAT  is  important  in  several  respects. 
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"The  Chat,"  the  official  bulletin  of  the 
Carolina  Bird  Club,  has  always  main- 
tained high  standards  of  content  and 
service  during  its  more  than  35-year 
history.  It  remains  today  a  prominent 
spokesman  for  a  vast  group  of  citizen- 
conservationists  of  the  Carolinas. 
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It  is  the  last  one  edited  by  John  Grey,  Jr.,  who  had 
been  with  us  from  the  start,  a  founder  of  N.C.B.C., 
in  fact,  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  instigators.  He 
had  done  a  wonderful  job,  first  with  the  mimeo- 
graphed sheets,  then  seeing  it  become  a  printed 
bulletin.  Now  he  was  called  back  to  his  native  state, 
Virginia,  to  accept  a  pastorate  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Charlottesville.  "We  shall  miss 
you,  John,  but  rejoice  in  your  advancement,"  was 
the  consensus  of  all. 

After  this  issue,  the  new  editor  was  Dr.  Archie 
D.  Shaftesbury,  of  the  Woman's  College  of  U.N.C. 
at  Greensboro,  another  excellent  birdman. 

This  number  contains  an  outstanding  article 
"Bird  Behavior  at  the  Nest"  by  John  Trott,  Jr. 
another  one  of  "Roxie's  boys"  who,  in  the  years 
since,  has  won  an  important  place  in  the  field  of 
ornithology  as  bird  artist,  photographer,  naturalist, 
teacher,  whose  work  has  been  featured  in  some  of 
the  country's  best  wildlife  magazines.  We  are 
proud  of  you,  John. 

In  this  number,  too,  "H.  H."  begins  an  excellent 
series  (four  in  number,  concluded  in  the  Septem- 
ber '56  CHAT)  on  "Gilbert  White's  Natural  His- 
tory of  Selborne."  (If  you  are  not  familiar  with  this 
classic,  these  condensations  will  prove  interesting 
and  helpful.  Especially  students  who  should  know 
the  classics.) 

"Early  Prints  and  Bird  Lore"  is  an  outstanding 
article  in  the  March  '45  CHAT  by  B.  Rhett  Cham- 
berlain, a  Charlestonian,  now  living  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Rhett  was  to  become  one  of  our  greatest  as- 
sets. His  twin  brother,  E.  Burnham  Chamberlain, 
is  Curator  of  Zoology,  the  Charleston  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  later  with  Alexander  Sprunt, 
Jr.,  one  of  the  authors  of  South  Carolina  Bird  Life. 
In  this  article  Rhett  deals  with  an  exhibit  of  Audu- 
bon and  pre- Audubon  bird  prints  in  the  Charleston 
Museum — also  some  earlier  ones,  as  those  of  Mark 
Catesby,  the  first  real  naturalist  to  draw  birds  in 


the  field  in  this  country;  Alexander  Wilson  and 
others. 

May  '45  CHAT  leads  off  with  an  intriguing  ac- 
count of  "Night  Birds"  by  Phillips  Russell,  of 
Chapel  Hill  who,  from  the  beginning  has  been  one 
of  our  most  ardent  and  best  informed  birders.  Read 
this  and  gain  a  new  slant  on  birddom. 

Because  of  the  war,  and  requests  from  War 
Mobilizer  James  F.  Byrnes  that  private  organiza- 
tions cancel  large  meetings,  no  spring  week-end 
field  trip  was  held  this  year.  Instead,  the  Execu- 
tive Board  held  a  day  meeting  at  the  home  of  the 
Ove  Jensens  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  business  and 
bird  news  was  discussed — and  luncheon  served  by 
the  hostess.  (May  12  a  similar  Board  meeting  was 
held  with  the  writer,  at  her  new  home,  Brookside, 
and  in  October,  with  the  Edwin  Clarksons,  at  their 
famous  Wing  Haven  in  Charlotte.)  Thus,  at  such 
meetings  business,  birds,  and  club  problems  were 
discussed,  and  in  spite  of  war  rationing,  hostesses 
managed  passable  luncheons — of  course,  the  war 
gardens  helped! 

"Where  Do  Chimney  Swifts  Go  in  Winter?" 

That  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  scientific  orni- 
thologists as  well  as  the  lesser-trained  but  avid  and 
curious  bird  watcher.  "During  the  past  ten  years 
('35  to  '45)  many  thousands  of  chimney  swifts 
have  been  banded,  in  hopes  of  discovering  winter 
homes  of  these  birds. 

"Bird-banders  in  Tennessee  had  placed  109,000 
bands  on  chimney  swifts  within  Tennessee — more 
than  a  third  of  swifts  banded  at  all  stations.  Thus 
the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  was  elated  to 
announce  in  its  September  issue  THE  MIGRANT 
they  had  received  notice  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  that  eight  swifts  banded  in  Mem- 
phis and  Nashville  were  reported  killed  by  natives 
on  the  Yanayaco  River  in  northeastern  Peru  .  .  . 
This  is  the  first  actual  record  of  this  species  in  its 
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winter  home  in  South  America."  (The  CHAT, 
March  '45,  page  31.) 

(And  here,  too,  we  should  state,  that  all  through 
the  war  N.C.B.C.  has  endeavored  to  keep  its  read- 
ers in  touch  with  our  members  in  the  Service,  and 
appreciate  information  regarding  those  men  and 
women.  And  the  U.  S.  Naval  Convalescent  Hospital, 
Asheville — and  others — are  making  their  grounds 
bird  sanctuaries  with  feeders,  bird  baths,  bird 
literature.  Captain  W.  A.  Angwin  of  the  Hospital 
was  president  of  the  new  Asheville  Bird  Club.) 

By  May  '46  the  war  was  over  and  the  8th  annual 
meeting  of  N.C.B.C.  was  held  at  Boone,  N.  C,  with 
President  Mrs.  O.  F.  Jensen  presiding.  It  was  good 
to  get  together  again,  but  there  was  a  sad  note,  too. 
"Telegraphic  messages  were  sent  Mrs.  H.  H.  Brim- 
ley,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Brimley,  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Green." 
"H.  H."  has  passed  away  April  4th.  A  tribute  to 
him  by  the  writer,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Jensen.  (Prof. 
R.  W.  Green,  the  writer's  husband,  was  seriously 
ill,  died  July  23,  '46.  The  September  '46  CHAT  had 
a  two-page  tribute  to  "C.S."  1863-1946  by  editor 
Archie  Shaftesbury.) 

Thus,  while  there  was  happiness  in  being  able 
to  meet  again,  and  make  plans  now  that  the  war 
was  over,  there  was  also  sadness  not  only  over  the 
recent  passing  of  those  just  mentioned,  we  were 
gradually  learning  of  the  loss  in  membership  of 
men  in  service  through  the  war.  The  three  authors 
of  the  state  bird  book  had  done  yeomen  service 
all  through  the  years  of  the  club,  and  had  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  second  and  revised  edition 
of  the  book  under  way. 

But  despite  losses,  life  must  go  on.  The  meeting 
at  Boone,  according  to  reports,  was  a  good  one. 
Much  work  had  been  done  re:  bird  protection  in 
interesting  school  children.  The  N.  C.  Academy 
of  Science  had  offered  awards  for  ornithology 
essays.  Two  former  members  of  the  U.  S.  Armed 
forces,  Rus  Peterson  of  Charlotte  and  Howard 
(Tom)  Odum  of  Chapel  Hill,  were  welcomed,  and 
each  spoke. 

Birddom  was  losing  too  many  of  its  pioneers  in 
bird  interest  and  protection.  Dr.  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man had  died  in  Nov.,  '45.  "One  of  America's  great- 
est ornithologists  .  .  .  the  father  of  the  bird  sanct- 
uary system,  of  the  Christmas  Bird  Census  (as 
opposing  the  prevalent  custom  of  sportsmen,  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season,  of  contests  over  "killing 
every  wild  thing  in  fur  and  feathers)."  He  was 
author  of  America's  first  field  book  "The  Hand- 
book of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America  first  pub- 
lished in  1895,  going  through  many  editions  (and 
recently  brought  out  again).  He  was  curator  of 
birds  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City,  where  at  the  time  he  had  built  up 
the  world's  finest  bird  collection — then  750,000 
specimens. 

The  writer  has  a  happy  personal  memory  of  Dr. 
Chapman.  When  her  book  Birds  of  the  South  was 
published  in  1933,  he  wrote  a  short  but  very  ap- 


preciated review,  which  the  University  Press  used 
on  its  jacket.  That  autumn  when  the  writer  was  in 
New  York  City,  attending  the  National  Audubon 
annual  convention,  she  went  to  the  museum  to 
thank  Dr.  Chapman. 

We  had  a  good  visit,  and  as  I  was  leaving  he 
said,  "If  you  are  free  tomorrow  (the  convention 
was  over)  I  could  take  you  over  the  as  yet  unopen- 
ed new  ornithology  wing."  Wow!  Was  I  free  .  .  . 
and  was  THAT  a  red-letter  day! 

March  '47 — Tenth  Anniversary  Edition 

Ten  years  old!  How  much  had  happened  in  those 
ten  years!  Gains,  but  losses,  too.  The  anniversary 
edition  carried  pictures  of  the  three  authors  of  our 
state  bird  book,  Dr.  Pearson  and  the  famed  "Brim- 
ley  Brothers."  The  first  page  carries  a  brief  his- 
tory of  those  ten  years,  including  the  names  of 
the  eight  presidents  who  had  served  so  well. 

The  lead  five-page  article  "Observations  from  an 
Enthusiastic  Bird  Bander"  by  President  Mrs.  Ove 
(Zora)  Jensen  gives  much  of  the  background  of 
bird  banding,  and  of  her  own  experiences.  At  their 
home  (husband  Ove  often  assisted)  they  had  band- 
ed over  1,600  birds  of  28  species,  including  850 
purple  finches  (many  of  which  were  weighed  in 
a  study  of  weight  and  migration).  There  is  only 
space  to  quote  one  paragraph  of  this  excellent 
article. 

"Through  banding  we  have  learned  that  birds 
have  a  phenomenal  ability  to  return  to  specific 
locations,  no  matter  how  hidden  or  remote.  Of  four 
wood  thrushes  banded  in  1941,  every  one  was  re- 
captured here  in  the  same  trap  in  1942,  although  it 
is  said  they  travel  as  far  as  Nicaragua  in  winter.  A 
golden  summer  tanager  banded  as  an  immature 
came  back  the  following  year,  a  gorgeous  male! 
Gilbert  Pearson  assured  us  these  birds  travel  as 
far  as  Peru. 

"What  a  thrill  to  have  in  your  hand  the  same 
bird  which  was  born  in  our  garden,  traveled  who 
knows  where,  braved  hunger,  countless  enemies, 
and  found  his  way  back  thousands  of  miles  to  a 
tiny  woods  station  hardly  discernible  from  the  air! 
Another  banded  tanager  was  recaptured  three 
years  later."  (In  the  May  1946  issue  of  The  CHAT 
(vol.  X,  p. 5)  the  actual  returns  at  their  station 
were  given.) 

In  this  number,  too,  is  a  report  of  the  Raleigh 
Bird  Club's  Anniversary  "Loyalty  Dinner"  and  a 
seven-page  "Evaluation  of  a  Ten- Year  Period  of 
Christmas  Bird  Counts  at  Raleigh,  N.  C",  by  Dr. 
David  L.  Wray.  Also  a  five-page  one  of  "Status  of 
Waterfowl  in  Inland  North  Carolina"  by  Howard 
T.  Odum,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1948  was  to  bring  an  expansion  of  the  Bird  Club 
movement.  From  the  beginning,  almost,  we  had 
had  some  strong  members  from  the  sister  state, 
who  had  long  been  active  in  Natural-History  Clubs. 
There  had  been  discussion  from  both  states,  of  a 
merger,  which  decided  upon,  became  the  Carolina 
Bird  Club.  It  was  a  movement  valuable  to  both, 
each  had  much  to  offer.  To  be  continued. 
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Some  while  back,  Rick  Crum- 
pler  of  Raleigh  showed  us  a 
1925-26  Resident  Fishing  License 
for  Beaufort  County.  Since  we're 
reminiscing  a  bit  with  this  issue, 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  our 
present-day  anglers  and  hun- 
ters to  review  the  regulations  as 
they  were  printed  on  this  old 
document. 

The  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Beaufort  coun- 
ty shall  issue  license  upon  the 
receipt  of  application  under  the 
following  conditions: 

A.  The  applicant  shall  make 
application  in  writing,  giving  his 
or  her  name,  residence  address, 
business  or  profession,  age,  sex, 
color  of  hair  and  eyes,  height 
and  approximate  weight  and  en- 
closes: 

1.  If  a  non-resident  of  the 
State  thirty-five  dollars  and  a 
fee  of  fifty  cents  for  a  hunters 
and  fishermen's  license  for  one 
year,  or  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars  and  said  fee  if  only  a 
hunter's  license  is  desired. 

2.  If  a  non-resident  of  Beau- 
fort county,  but  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  for  fisher- 
men's license  or  ten  dollars  for 
a  hunter's  license  and  a  fee  of 
fifty  cents  for  issuing  same. 

3.  If  a  bona-fide  resident  of 
Beaufort  county,  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  for  hunters'  license  or  a 
fee  of  two  dollars  for  both  hun- 
ters' and  fisherman's  license  and 
a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  is- 
suing same:  Provided  that  no 
person  under  twelve  years  of  age 


shall  be  allowed  to  hunt  with 
gun  or  rifle  in  Beaufort  county, 
except  upon  land  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  such  person,  their 
parent  or  guardian. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  resident  of 
Beaufort  county  who  shall  take 
persons  hunting  or  fishing  for 
hire,  shall  before  so  doing  apply 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  is  required  of  per- 
sons who  desire  to  hunt  or  fish 
and  shall  procure  a  license  for 
such  work,  the  price  for  same  to 
be  as  follows:  Hunters'  guide  li- 
cense, fifteen  dollars;  fisherman's 
guide  license  ten  dollars  and  all 
licenses  issued  under  authority  of 
this  act  shall  be  enclosed  in  a 
water-proof  envelope  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  said  clerk,  and  to 
be  available  for  inspection  while 
engaged  in  such  services. 

Sec.  12.  The  open  season  for 
fish  or  game  shall  be  as  follows: 

Squirrel,  November  1  to  Feb- 
ruary 1st. 

Rabbit,  Open. 

Deer,  August  15  to  January  1st 
Bear,  Open. 

Raccoon,    November    1  to 
March  1 

Opossum,   November   1  to 
March  1 

Mink,  November  1  to  March  1 

Otter,  November  1  to  March  1 

Wild  Cat,  Open. 

Muskrat,    November    1  to 
March  1 

Gray  and  Red  Fox,  Open. 

Quail,  November  1  to  March  1 

Wild  Turkey,  November  1  to 
March  1 

Ducks,  (except  wood  duck  and 
eider  duck,)  Geese,  Brant,  Wil- 


sons Snipe.  All  migratory  birds. 

Coot,  Gallinules,  November  1 
to  March  1st. 

Yellow  legs,  November  1  to 
March  1st. 

Woodcock,  Closed. 

Dove,  November  1  to  March  1. 

Swan,  Wood  Duck,  Eider 
Duck,  and  all  shore  and  beach 
birds  for  which  no  open  season 
is  provided.  No  open  season. 
Closed. 

Bag  Limits.  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  take  in  the  period  of 
time  set  opposite  each  individual 
name  of  species  in  the  following 
table  a  greater  number  of  each 
species  of  bird  or  animal  than 
is  enumerated  in  the  column  of 
the  said  table  headed  "Bag 
Limits." 

Squirrel,  in  one  day  10. 

Deer,  in  one  day  2. 

Deer,  in  one  season  4. 

Quail,  in  one  day  10. 

Wild  Turkey,  in  one  day  2. 

Ducks  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds  in  one  day  25. 

Geese,  in  one  day  8. 

Brant,  in  one  day  8. 

Rails,  Coots,  Gallinules  in  the 
aggregate  of  all  kinds  in  one  day 
25. 

Black-bellied  and  Golden  Plov- 
er, Greater  and  Lesser  Yellow 
Legs  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds 
in  one  day  15. 

Dove,  in  one  day  25. 

Woodcock,  in  one  day,  no  open 
season. 

The  open  season  for  all  game 
and  game  birds  not  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  remain  as  it  now 
is,  except  that  no  person  shall 
during  any  one  day  take  more 
than  fifty  perch  from  the  waters 
of  Beaufort  County,  except  by 
net  or  trap,  and  then  only  in  the 
open  days  or  season. 

Sec.  13.  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  hunt 
during  the  open  season  in  Beau- 
fort county,  except  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  fish  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
Beaufort  county  with  reel  and 
rod,  except  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  and  then  only  in 
the  open  season. 


KING  MACKEREL 


SPANISH  MACKER 


Along  with  the  bluefish  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  the  king  mackerel  and  Spanish 
mackerel  form  the  backbone  of  our  inshore  coastal  sport  fishery.  The  two  great  game  fish 
are  often  confused,  particularly  when  they  are  about  the  same  size,  under  four  pounds. 
Many  kings  of  this  size  are  often  recorded  as  Spanish  mackerel  because  at  this  size  they 
both  may  have  the  golden  or  amber  spots.  One  way  of  separating  the  two,  is  the  coloration 
of  the  dorsal  fins.  It  usually  is  a  solid  slate  grey  or  grey-green  in  the  king,  but  has  a  distinct 
black  and  white  pattern  as  shown  in  the  Spanish  mackerel. 
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Jockeq  Ridge 


Coastal  sand  dunes  perhaps  have  little  to  do  with 
wildlife  or  its  habitat,  but  this  landmark  represent- 
ing another  of  Nature's  quiet  struggles  with  man, 
may  be  scheduled  for  eradication  in  a  "development 
project"  in  the  Nag's  Head  area.  Take  a  good  look; 
will  it  be  gone? 
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The  gray  fox,  master  mouse- 
catcher,  is  found  in  nearly  every 
county  of  the  State,  although 
is  perhaps  abundant  nowhere. 
Like  his  red  cousin,  he  will  take 
a  chicken  or  a  game  bird  now 
and  then,  but  the  good  he  does 
far  outweighs  the  little  bad. 
Foxes  furnish  a  great  deal  of 
sport  for  the  fox-hounders. 
Photo  by  Karl  Maslowski. 
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THAT  BOAT'S 
IN  TROUBLE 


By  Paul  Jennewein 

Wrightsville  Beach 
Photos  by  the  Author 


A  tragedy  in  the  making,  but  prompt  action  by  rescue  craft 
saved  the  two  men  who  were  aboard  the  home-made  15-foot 
boat  that  went  down.  Non-swimmer  at  right  was  going  down 
for  the  third  time  just  as  outboard  got  to  him.  The  red  gas 
can,  the  only  item  to  remain  afloat,  might  have  been  used 
to  keep  him  up. 


HAT  boat's  in  trouble.  Mebbe  we  ought  to  go 
back  and  see  if  we  can  help." 

The  comment  was  made  aboard  the  46-foot  cruiser 
Auf  Wiedersehen  while  she  was  returning  to  her  home 
port  of  Wrightsville  Beach  after  participating  in  Cape 
Fear  Power  Squadron's  annual  Stag  Shad  Fry  rendez- 
vous up  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

A  15-foot  outboard  was  dead  in  the  water  on  a  wide 
stretch  of  the  Cape  Fear  about  10  miles  upriver  from 
Wilmington.  One  of  its  occupants  was  seen  falling  over- 
board on  the  port  side.  His  buddy  grabbed  him  by  his 
shirt  and  hauled  him  aboard,  whereupon  he  staggered 
and  fell  overboard  on  the  starboard  side. 

The  boat  shipped  water.  Within  a  few  minutes — in 
the  time  it  took  the  big  cruiser  to  circle  and  head  for 
the  small  boat — the  craft  sank.  Only  the  bright  red  gas 
tank  floated  free.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  preservers. 

Auf  Wiedersehen's  skipper  Hardy  Wessell  flicked  on 
the  loud  hailer  system  on  the  cruiser,  calling  to  another 
outboard  to  see  if  her  skipper  could  reach  the  two  men 
who  were  in  apparent  difficulty  in  the  water. 

Just  before  the  rescuing  outboard  reached  them,  the 
bow  of  the  sunken  craft  popped  up.  The  fellow  who 
apparently  could  swim  grabbed  for  it  and  at  the  same 
time  tried  to  support  the  other  man.  The  latter  was 
floundering  about  but  not  having  much  success  in 
keeping  his  head  above  water. 

The  two  men  aboard  the  rescuing  outboard  managed 
to  grab  the  two  but  couldn't  pull  them  aboard,  because 
of  their  weight.  They  cruised  slowly  to  the  Auf  Wieder- 
sehen. 

Jim  Wessell  of  Jacksonville,  Hardy's  brother,  climbed 
down  the  boarding  ladder  to  the  spray  platform  on  the 
rear  of  the  cruiser  to  assist  up  the  ladder  the  fellow 
who  could  swim.  The  other  man  was  unconscious.  A 
line  had  to  be  secured  around  his  waist  and  he  was 
hauled  aboard.  Treatment  for  shock  was  started. 

Skipper  Wessell  got  on  the  radiotelephone  to  contact 
the  Coast  Guard  but  either  he  didn't  have  the  transmit- 
ting power  to  reach  the  station  about  25  miles  away  or 
static  on  his  set  interfered  with  his  hearing  the  reply. 
The  cruiser  Jay-Mar,  which  had  approached  to  lend  a 
hand  if  necessary,  relayed  the  call  to  the  Wrightsville 
Beach  station. 

The  Coast  Guard  contacted  the  Ogden  Rescue  Squad 
and  arranged  for  an  ambulance  to  meet  Auf  Wieder- 
sehen at  the  dock  of  the  Carolina  Power  and  Light 
Company's  Louis  B.  Sutton  generating  plant  at  Mt. 
Misery,  nearest  off-loading  dock. 

While  cruising  to  Mt.  Misery,  details  leading  to  the 
capsizing  were  disclosed  by  the  fellow  who  was  in  better 
shape.  His  version  was  that  it  wasn't  his  boat.  He  had 
gone  aboard,  the  15-footer  to  help  his  friend  take  it 
upriver.  His  friend  had  put  a  75-horsepower  outboard 
on  the  boat  and  they  were  trying  to  see  how  fast  she 
would  go. 

His  friend  had  had  a  few  beers  and  most  of  a  fifth  of 
whisky.  But  he  was  okay  until  the  steering  wheel  broke 
off.  The  wash  from  the  wake  filled  up  the  boat.  They 
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Headed  for  fun,  not  trouble,  boats 
scramble  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  on  the 
annual  Stag  Shad  Fry  cruise.  This 
group  is  overtaking  the  46-foot  cruiser 
Auf  Wiedersehen.  Most  of  the  45  boats 
taking  part  in  the  trip  were  outboards. 


The  victim  of  the  boating  accident  is 
moved  to  a  wheeled  stretcher  by  the 
Ogden  Rescue  Squad  from  the  cruiser 
Auf  Wiedersehen.  Skipper  Hardy  Wes- 
sell  watches  as  the  transfer  is  made  at 
the  CP&L  dock  at  the  Sutton  generating 
plant  at  Mt.  Misery. 


were  trying  to  fix  the  steering  when  the  friend  fell  over- 
board. The  wash  from  the  other  boats  sank  their  boat 
while  he  was  trying  to  get  him  aboard.  His  friend  didn't 
know  how  to  swim. 

(Later,  it  was  learned  that  another  group  of  boatmen 
had  helped  the  same  two  when  they  were  in  trouble 
earlier  on  the  river.  They'd  suggested  then  they  go  back 
to  Wilmington,  where  they  had  launched  the  craft.) 

The  rescue  squad  ambulance  met  the  Auf  Wiederse- 
hen at  the  CP&L  dock  and  took  both  young  men  to 
New  Hanover  Memorial  Hospital.  The  nonswimmer  was 
treated  for  shock  and  released. 

Another  outboard  at  the  scene  rescued  their  boat, 
putting  a  line  on  their  bow  and  pulling  it  to  the  bank, 
where  they  attempted  to  right  it.  Unsuccessful,  they 


tied  the  line  to  a  tree. 

Without  the  help  of  trained  boatmen,  the  event  could 
have  resulted  in  tragedy — another  death  blamed  on  a 
boat  capsizing — although  the  direct  causes,  if  you  want 
to  speculate,  could  have  been  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

—  Lack  of  personal  flotation  devices  or  properly 
located  ones,  or  both. 

—  Overpowering  of  boat  of  that  design. 

—  Putting  more  weight  aboard  than  its  potential 
capacity. 

—  Faulty  boat  handling. 

—  Operating  a  boat  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

—  Careless  and  reckless  operation. 
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Camping  and  Creeping, 
Crawling  Creatures 

By  Ruth  Moose 

Charlotte  I 


A  lot  of  people  were  surprised 
when  my  family,  consisting  of 
myself,  one  husband  and  two 
small  sons,  bought  a  camper  and 
joined  the  vagabond  crowd.  We 
sort  of  surprised  ourselves,  since 
neither  of  us  is  the  outdoor  type. 
We  prefer  books  to  boats,  sitting 
to  swimming,  and  sight-seeing  to 
water  skiing  any  day. 

Then  too,  my  husband  has  an 
immense  dislike  for  anything 
that  buzzes,  zizzes,  or  comes  with 
equipment  to  sting.  While  I  can- 
not stand  the  thoughts  of  things 
that  crawl,  creep,  or  Heaven  for- 
bid, slither.  Elementary  school 
days  when  a  freckled  boy  with 
warty  hands  let  a  lizard  loose 
.  .  .  down  my  back  .  .  .  inside 
my  dress  .  .  .  left  a  distinct  mark. 

I  had  daily  reminders.  My 
sons,  since  the  last  Santa  Claus 
season,  produced  hundred  of  lit- 
tle plastic  ugly  creatures  from 
a  machine  with  many  molds.  I 
found  purple  horned  toads,  yel- 


low plastic  rhinoceros  beetles, 
and  giant  orange  spiders  in  all 
sorts  of  places.  My  boys  filled 
their  pants  pockets  with  them 
and  after  a  wash,  I  would  find 
a  large  red  bug  in  the  bottom 
of  my  tub,  or  a  green  snake  curl- 
ed around  the  agitator.  My  skir- 
mishes with  creatures  under 
beds,  in  corners  and  behind  the 
bathroom  bowl  left  me  weak.  I 
got  to  the  point,  if  I  poked  one 
with  my  foot  and  it  didn't  move, 
it  had  to  be  plastic.  Camping  in 
the  wilds  meant  I  might  meet 
the  real  live  models  for  these 
creatures — face-to-face — and  my 
enthusiasm  waned. 

The  first  few  nights  I  slept  in 
the  wilds  of  a  highly  civilized 
(and  clean)  campground  I  look- 
ed and  listened  for  creepy  crea- 
tures. We  camped  from  the 
mountains  to  the  beach  and  the 
only  creatures  I  found  were 
"chiggers"  or  "red  bugs"  as  some 
call  them.  They  found  me  and 


tried  to  eat  me  alive  and  scratch- 
ing. A  veteran  camper  taught  me 
a  trick  there.  Powdered  sulphur. 
I  dusted  and  the  chiggers  fled 
when  I  hiked. 

We  got  so  busy  having  a  good 
time  I  forgot  about  "creatures." 
We  discovered  the  utter  joy  of 
camping  beside  a  lake;  watching 
the  batik  of  a  sunset;  being  lulled 
asleep  by  a  thousand  frogs;  a 
cricket  concert;  a  distant  whip- 
poor-will.  Mornings  in  camp  our 
alarm  clock  was  usually  a  crow. 
Birds'  songs,  drowned  by  city 
traffic  noises,  came  in  sweet  and 
clear  and  often  in  stereo  while 
camping. 

Through  the  summer,  we  be- 
came tanned,  relaxed,  and  full 
fledged  camping  "bugs." 

Fall  came  and  we  continued 
camping  long  after  Labor  Day 
when  most  campers  fold  their 
tents  and  call  it  a  season.  One 
camping  weekend  in  late  Octo- 
ber, the  weather  was  almost  hot, 
dry  and  the  campground  quiet, 
ghost-like.  We  soaked  in  the  fall 
colors  and  the  solitude.  And  for 
once  I  had  the  complete  bath- 
house to  myself  ...  or  so  I 
thought.  I  decided  to  shampoo 
my  hair  as  I  showered.  Lather- 
ing, I  rinsed  longer  than  usual 
and  finally  stepped  dripping  from 
the  stall,  squeezing  water  from 
my  hair.  I  heard  a  small  dull 
thud  behind  me,  and  whirled 
around  in  panic.  There  in  a  pud- 
dle of  water,  also  dripping  and 
blinking  his  eyes  sat  a  tiny 
brown  toad.  It  had  showered 
with  me.  I  clasped  my  towel 
tighter  and  backed  away,  while 
the  toad,  cool  and  refreshed,  hop- 
ped toward  the  corner  of  the 
room.  As  I  dried  and  dressed  I 
felt  those  eyes  on  me.  A  peeping 
toad?  This  toad  was  not  only 
peeping,  he  was  staring.  I  felt 
downright  uncomfortable  until  I 
started  laughing.  It  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me  this  must  surely 
be  a  female  toad.  After  all,  we 
were  in  the  Ladies  Bathhouse. 

When  anyone  asks  my  experi- 
ences as  a  camper  in  the  wilds 
.  .  .  the  woods,  I  tell  them  I 
showered  with  a  toad  and  Frank 
Buck  can  top  that  all  he  wants 
to.  t 
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-M.  OR  many  years  the  National  Audubon  Screen 
Tours  have  been  playing  an  important  conserva- 
tion role  in  the  country  and  many  cities  with  bird 
clubs,  natural  history  clubs  and  such  had  (and 
still  do  have)  them. 

Several  years  before  our  North  Carolina  Bird 
Club  was  formed  (1937)  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen,  of 
Cornell  University,  pioneer  in  recording  bird  songs, 
had  been  presented  at  State  'College.  That  sum- 
mer (in  the  early  thirties)  I  had  taken  Dr.  Allen's 
ornithology  courses  at  Cornell's  Summer  School. 

That  fall,  coming  south  for  the  first  recording 
of  southern  bird  songs,  Dr.  Allen  and  his  assistant 
had  stopped  over  with  us.  Disregarding  his  regular 
fee  he  had  agreed  to  a  program  at  State  College 
"for  whatever  we  could  take  in."  Ed  King,  Direc- 
tor of  State's  YMCA  cooperated  with  us. 

In  spite  of  conflicts  and  bad  weather,  the  "take" 
came  to  $75.00.  (And  fellow  birders  furnished 
transportation,  and  brought  in  free,  some  of  the 
children  from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.)  The 
whole  Allen  lecture  and  films  were  a  huge  suc- 
cess and  helped  create  interest  in  birds. 

Looking  back  on  those  first  ten  years  of  N.C.B.C. 
— as  we  did  at  the  10th  anniversary — March  6-7, 
we  were  conscious  of  much  accomplished — in  spite 
of  the  intervening  war  years.:  a  statewide  mem- 
bership of  nearly  800,  a  fine  quarterly,  several 
good  meetings  and  outstanding  field  trips,  a  strong 
group  of  young  ornithologists  being  trained,  out- 
standing bird  and  conservation  lectures  and  films 
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To  join  the  Carolina  Bird  Club,  send  $3.00  to  Carolina 
Bird  Club,  Inc.,  Attention  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
Box  1220,  Tryon,  N.  C.  28782. 

being  brought  to  many  parts  of  the  state,  22  local 
bird  clubs,  and  several  towns  and  cities  had  be- 
come sanctuaries. 

The  May  2-4  week-end  field  trip  at  Atlantic 
Beach  and  Morehead  City  was  exceptional  in  many 
ways,  especially  with  several  "top"  scientists  and 
ornithologists.  The  featured  speaker  at  the  Satur- 
day night  banquet  was  Carl  W.  Buckheister,  vice- 
president  (later  President)  of  National  Audubon 
Society;  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr.,  southern  represen- 
tative of  Audubon;  E.  Burnham  Chamberlain, 
Curator  of  Zoology  of  the  Charleston,  S.  C.  Museum. 

Even  the  famous  author-naturalist,  Edwin  Way 
Teale  and  wife  Nellie,  "criss-crossing"  their  way 
"North  with  the  Spring" — from  lower  Florida  to 
northern  Maine — had  joined  us.  Stopping  over, 
after  "doing"  the  Great  Smokies  and  western  Caro- 
lina to  visit  friends  at  Chapel  Hill,  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Weaver,  of  N.  C.  Resource  Use  Commission,  had 
invited  the  Teales  to  join  us  for  N.C.B.C.'s  coming 
week-end  at  our  coastal  meet.  Spending  months  on 
the  fabulous  trip,  photographing  and  note-taking 
as  they  traveled  leisurely,  the  Teales  were  thrilled 
with  our  club,  its  members,  its  outstanding  pro- 
gram— and  all  that  rich  area — in  fact,  the  whole 
state — had  to  offer. 

Following  the  convention,  Mrs.  Cecil  Appleberry, 
the  "indefatigable  Edna"  of  Wilmington,  squired 
the  Teales  around  to  see  all  the  natural  history  of 
the  Cape  Fear  region.  Much  of  this  is  told  in  the 
book  NORTH  WITH  THE  SPRING— the  first  of 
what  was  to  be  Teale's  famous  quartet  of  Amer- 
ica's "seasonal  books."  (Now  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages,  and  I  understand,  also  now 
available  in  paper-backs.) 

That  was  considered  one  of  our  best  meetings, 
even  the  weather  cooperating;  we  had  what  some- 
one called  "seagull  days."  BUT,  it  was  the  "young 
ornithologists  "who  literally  stole  the  show."  These 
were  mainly  the  boys  trained  by  Roxie  Collie 
Simpson  (mentioned  previously).  All  were  out- 
standing, but  according  to  Alex  Sprunt,  "it  was 
John  Trott  of  New  London,  N.  C.  (then  a  Junior 
at  University  of  North  Carolina)  who  was  worth  a 
place  on  the  program  of  A.O.U.  (American  Orni- 
thologists' Union.")  And  THAT  is  the  one  with 
great  names  from  all  over  the  country  and  Canada, 
participating. 

These  boys  were  youngsters  when  N.C.B.C.  was 
formed,  and  had  grown  up  with  it.  John  Trott  had 
won  a  competitive  Audubon  scholarship  and  was 
to  spend  the  full  summer  at  the  Audubon  Nature 
Camp  at  Medomak,  on  Muscongus  Bay,  Maine.  He 
served  as  student  assistant,  kitchen  helper — and 
what  have  you. 

And  what  that  camp — and  later,  others,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country — California,  Connecticut, 
and  Texas — was  to  mean  to  all  students  of  natural 
science  and  conservation! 
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During  the  war  years  the  camp  had  been  closed, 
but  the  summer  of  '46  it  had  reopened,  and  many 
of  our  outstanding  ornithologists,  and  naturalists, 
including  Peterson,  Cruickshank,  Sprunt  and 
others,  themselves  "back  from  the  wars,"  were  on 
the  faculty. 

The  question  of  a  $100.00  scholarship  which 
I  suggested,  came  up  at  a  later  meeting  of  N.C.- 
B.C.;  the  first  recipient  being  Mrs.  Margaret  Wall, 
principal  of  Caldwell  School,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
who  attended  the  summer  of  '47. 

So  well  grounded  was  Margaret  in  this  field, 
such  an  impression  did  she  make  on  the  Audubon 
staff,  that  the  following  summer  (1948)  when 
Dorothy  Treat,  in  charge  of  Nature  Activities  at 
camp,  was  transferred  to  a  new  Audubon  Camp 
opening  in  California,  Margaret  Wall  was  asked  to 
replace  her  at  the  Maine  camp.  She  held  that  sum- 
mer' position  for  14  years,  until  her  increasing 
school  work  at  Greensboro  demanded  some  of  her 
summers. 

And  was  THAT  a  feather  in  N.C.B.C.'s  cap!  (For 
years  Margaret  had  the  famous  "Outdoors  School 
Classes"  at  Umstead  State  Park.  Of  that,  more 
later.) 

Margaret  Wall  (upper  right)  for  many  years  supervised  a 
series  of  outdoor  camps  at  Umstead  State  Park  for  the 
Greensboro  City  Schools,  contributing  greatly  to  conserva- 
tion and  natures  appreciation. 
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Another  exceptional  member  of  N.C.B.C.  who 
had  the  '48  scholarship  for  the  Maine  camp,  was 
Margaret  Watson,  a  good  naturalist  and  very  suc- 
cessful teacher  at  the  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Blind,  where  she  had  a  Junior  Audubon  Club. 
Margaret  also  had  a  Girl  Scout  Troop  for  the  Blind. 
On  her  way  to  Maine,  she  had  attended  the  "Con- 
ference of  Leaders  of  Handicapped  Children,"  at 
Pleasantivlle,  N.  Y.,  on  a  grant  from  the  Raleigh 
Girl  Scout  Council. 

After  the  war  Margaret  was  with  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Army  Overseas  Schools,"  and  taught  in 
Japan  '50-'52,  Okinawa  '52-'53,  and  Germany  '53- 
'54. 

"And  everywhere  I  taught  I  made  great  use  of 
all  I  had  learned  at  Audubon  Camp — and  also,  The 
CHAT  and  clippings  of  "Out-of-Doors  in  Carolina" 
followed  me,  and  were  a  help." 

Many  other  oustanding  nature  leaders  and  con- 
servationists attended  this  Maine  Camp,  some  on 
scholarships  from  N.C.B.C.  (later  C.B.C.),  some  on 
their  own.  I  recall  Sarah  Nooe,  biology  teacher, 
Queens  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Nancy  Eliason, 
Kitty  Sandifer,  Gladys  Baker,  and  others.  All  pass- 
ed it  on  in  various  ways. 

Nor  did  our  birders  in  the  Service  neglect  any 
opportunity  (usually  rare,  though)  to  "collect" 
some  strange  birds  to  add  to  those  "life-lists."  Jack 
Dermid,  long  with  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission (now  a  nationally-famed  bird  and  nature 
photographer)  while  stationed  in  England  wrote 
back  (this  subsequently  excerpted  for  THE  CHAT) 
of  his  first  bird  hike  in  southern  England.  Among 
his  "takes"  were  the  handsome  green  woodpecker, 
European  goldfinch,  lapwing,  plain-looking  but 
wondrous  skylark — and  many  others. 

For  several  years  Jack  Dermid's  fine  photo- 
graphs were  used  on  cdvers  of  THE  CHAT,  a 
great  asset  in  this  bird  quarterly  being  consider- 
ed one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Bill  Craven  and  others  of  our  bird  youth  "back 

Lunette  Barber,  who  retired  from  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  in  1967  after  almost  20  years  service  in  the  wild- 
life field,  got  her  start  with  the  Carolina  Bird  Club  and  still 
maintains  a  great  interest  in  the  organization. 
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from  the  wars"  also  from  time  to  time  had  pro- 
grams on  their  birding  and  natural  history  hikes 
— when  and  if  they'd  had  any  free  time. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  how  much  our  state 
Museum  Of  Natural  History  was  furthering  the 
work  of  the  bird  club  (and  always  conservation) 
movement,  offering  many  valuable  information 
circulars,  on  almost  any  subject  in  the  field.  For 
a  long  time  the  museum  was  headquarters  for 
N.C.B.C.  and  later  C.B.C.,  and  many  feel  it  should 
be  again.  Harry  Davis,  in  particular,  attended  most 
of  our  week-end  field  trips  and  was  always  a  great 
asset.  How  he  knows  his  state! 

AND,  September  '49  CHAT  carried  the  impor- 
tant announcement  that  "Miss  Lunette  Barber 
(Clayton,  N.  C.)  accepts  position  with  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  As  such  she  will  visit 
schools  and  civic  organizations,  speaking  on  con- 
servation, natural  resources,  especially  wildlife." 

And  until  her  retirement  late  in  1967  Lunette 
Barber  did  a  magnificent  job.  (She  told  us  this 
place  with  WILDLIFE  Commission  came  indirect- 
ly through  her  membership  and  work  in  the  bird 
club  movement.) 

Though  we  were  back  to  the  three,  sometimes 
four  week-end  meetings  a  year — all  of  them  ex- 
cellent— yet  naturally  some  dramatically  stand 
out.  We  can  only  touch  on  a  few  of  the  scores  held 
throughout  the  years  so  shall  try  one  for  each  un- 
usual habitat,  such  as  the  one  at  Fontana  Village, 
(Nov.  '49)  in  the  Great  Smokies.  We  had  perfect 
weather  and  Fontana  was  "new  huntings"  to  many 
of  us.  Its  situation,  1800  feet  above  sea  level,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  gave  it  a  Swiss-like  ap- 
pearance. 

Arthur  Stupka,  Park  Naturalist  of  the  Great 
Smokies  National  Park,  was  the  featured  speaker, 
and  leader  of  trips,  and  had  "moved  in  baggage 
and  family/'  from  his  official  headquarters  at  Gat- 
linburg,  Tenn.  And  the  visiting  birders  kept  him 
busy.  Tod,  many  of  the  members  were  also  plant 
enthusiasts,  and  Mr.  Stupka  had  emphasized  how 
the  two  were  interrelated.  A  good  or  poor  crop  of 
berries,  nuts  and  acorns  can  affect  the  life  of  many 
birds,  squirrels,  even  bears  .  .  .  And  NEVER  FOR- 
GET that  this  park,  that  belongs  to  the  people,  and 
so  must  be  guarded,  has  more  species  of  trees  than 
has  all  of  Europe." 

Even  Mr.  Stupka  granted  it  was  "tops"  as  a 
field-trip  meeting.  "Never"  he  added  "has  a  group 
worked  me  so  hard  .  .  .  and  never  have  I  had  a 
group  with  such  interest  and  enthusiasm,  or  one 
that  I  enjoyed  more." 

And  that  was  certainly  mutual,  between  the 
birders,  the  park  naturalist,  and  his  family. 

"South  Carolina  Bird  Life" 

1950  was  to  be  another  big  year  for  the  growing 
Carolina  Bird  Club,  strengthened  by  new  blood 
from  the  sister  state,  the  two — as  someone  had 
facetiously  said — "having  been  joined  in  holy  bird- 
lock." 

The  March  1950  CHAT  carried  a  long  review 


"of  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican Ornithology,"  SOUTH  CAROLINA  BIRD 
LIFE  (U.S.C.  Press)  by  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr.  and 
E.  Burnham  Chamberlain,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Charleston  Museum  of  Natural  History.  "This  book 
is  the  fruition  of  several  decades  of  work,  plan- 
ning, and  authentic  records  kept  for  generations, 
and  the  authors,  two  outstanding  ornithologists, 
not  only  of  their  own  state,  but  of  the  country. 

"The  book  touches  briefly,  but  interestingly,  on 
the  ornithological  work  begun  in  the  state  in  1792, 
with  the  arrival  of  Mark  Catesby — ranked  as  "the 
first  real  naturalist  of  America"  and  other  famous 
ornithologists  as  Alexander  Wilson,  John  James 
Audubon,  John  Bachman,  Dr.  Elliot  Coues,  Dr.  C. 
Hart  Merrian,  and  later  such  names  as  Dr.  William 
Brewster  and  L.  R.  Loomis.  Modern  work  began 
with  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  from  1883  until  1930. 

Thus,  with  outstanding  observers  keeping  care- 
ful records  for  over  two  centuries  .  .  .  more  species 
of  birds  have  been  made  known  to  science  from 
South  Carolina  than  from  any  other  state,  bearing 
out  Wayne's  claim,  "South  Carolina  stands  first, 
in  ornithological  literature,  of  any  state  in  the 
Union." 

Perhaps  as  good  an  idea  as  any,  of  the  value  of 
such  books — and  the  work  of  our  bird  clubs  and 
conservation  groups  not  only  to  save  birds  but  all 
our  wildlife  and  natural  resources — is  to  quote  the 
following  from  Wayne  (1910). 

"The  snowy  egret  is  now  almost  extinct  on  this 
coast — it  is  so  rare  a  bird  at  the  present  day  that 
I  have  not  seen  one  in  more  than  ten  years." 

That  was  1910,  remember.  In  1949  Alexander 
Sprunt,  Jr.  wrote:  "The  snowy  egret  is  now  a 
permanent  resident  and  one  may  see  it,  in  an  ap- 
propriate environment,  almost  every  day  of  the 
year,  winter  and  summer.  The  return  in  abundance 
from  its  shadow  of  extinction  is  a  wonderful  illus- 
tration of  concerted  and  determined  conserva- 
tion." 

It  had  been  a  long,  uphill  fight,  that  saving  of 
the  beautiful,  but  almost  extinct  snowy  egret  of 
the  exquisite  "aigrettes"  and  its  relatives — a  fight 
that  took  years  and  cost  the  lives  of  some  guardian 
wardens. 

Today  the  egrets  and  such  are  safe,  but  the  fight 
for  protection  of  certain  species — as  the  birds  of 
prey,  especially  the  eagles — must  go  on.  Only  last 
year  were  some  500  eagles,  bald  and  golden,  wan- 
tonly killed. 

"The  Eagle  Man" 

Speaking  of  eagles,  now  seems  the  appropriate 
time  to  tell  the  tale  of  Charles  L.  Broley,  "famed 
eagle  man,"  a  Canadian  ex-banker  who,  upon  re- 
tirement, spent  winters  in  Florida  and  began  band- 
ing young  eaglets  in  their  nests.  Though  I  met  the 
Broleys  in  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  spoke,  (I  did  an 
"Outdoors"  column  on  him  for  Dec.  5,  '48)  and  have 
an  autographed  copy  of  the  book  EAGLE  MAN* 

*  Pellegrini  &  Cudahy,  Publishers 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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by  his  wife  Myrtle,  I  cannot  find  in  it,  or  any  notes, 
the  exact  date  of  beginning  the  banding  of  eagles 
in  Florida.  Anyhow,  it  was  largely  through  the 
late  '30's,  '40's  and  into  the  '50's. 

Through  the  years  the  "Eagle  Man"  became  not 
only  nationally,  but  internationally  famous.  Much 
was  learned  about  eagles  from  his  work,  and  band- 
ing. He  had  banded  over  1200,  had  become  adept 
at  climbing  the  tall  trees  they  nest  in.  Through 
his  banding  records — and  returns — it  was  learned 
that  young  eaglets  often  wandered  as  far  north  as 
Maine  and  Canada — a  sort  of  "reversed  migration." 
He  noted  both  birds  share  in  providing  food  for 
the  young  eaglets — and  that  is  a  job,  as  they  re- 
main in  the  nest  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  From  his 
first  thousand  banded  he  had  had  90  recoveries. 

And  out  of  800  nests  checked,  he  had  found  re- 
mains of  chickens  in  but  two!  But  what  a  collec- 
tion of  other  things — half  grown  raccoons,  opos- 
sum, skunks,  rabbits,  rats,  some  birds,  yes,  other 
rodents,  but  mainly  fish  remains. 

Many  scientists  and  birdmen  were  interested  in 
Broley's  work  with  eagles.  Roger  Tory  Peterson 
spent  ten  days  with  the  Broleys  in  Florida,  taking 
pictures  and  doing  an  article  about  him  and  his 
eagle  work  for  LIFE.  In  '47,  on  his  famous  trip 
north,  the  Edwin  Way  Teales  stopped  over  with 
them,  and  later,  when  Mrs.  Broley  did  the  book 
EAGLE  MAN  he  wrote  the  Introduction.  Appro- 
priately the  book  is  dedicated  to  Richard  H.  Pough. 
Curator  of  Conservation  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  who  started  him  on  his  great 
"Eagle  Adventure." 

The  book  is  one  that  should  be  in  every  school 
and  public  library. 

And  in  the  book,  is  my  penciled  notation, 
"Died  fighting  a  brush  fire  in  the  spring  of  '59." 
Where?  It  does  not  say.  A  consecrated  conserva- 
tionist, the  "Eagle  man"  died  for  a  cause  he  be- 
lieved in. 

Charleston  and  Bull's  Island  area!  How  many 
times,  through  these  long  years,  have  we  had  the 
week-end  field  trips  to  this  wondrous  land.  Bull's 
Island — fascinating,  a  barrier  island  on  the  coast 
northeast  of  Charleston,  a  place  of  marshes  and 
spartina  grass,  of  forests  of  live  oaks  draped  in 
Spanish  moss,  of  magnolia  and  holly,  palmetto, 
bayberry,  yaupon,  with  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
marshes  and  wildlife  on  all  of  them. 

"A  part  of  the  Cape  Romain  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast."*  The  fine  one-time  manor-house 
Dominick  House,  was  maintained  as  a  Lodge 
where  anyone  visiting  the  Refuge  could  stay.  Once 
it  was  a  winter  trip  ...  it  was  strenuous — but 
wonderful. 

But  for  four  of  us,  that  time  of  late  April,  1950, 
was  when  young  Tom  Uzzle  took  President  Rhett 
Chamberlain,  Editor  Archie  Shaftesbury,  treasurer 
Robert  Overing  and  myself,  to  the  remote  (and 
difficult)  Ton  Swamp  on  the  trail  of  the  elusive, 


*  See     WILD  SANCTUARIES     Robert  Murphy 


seldom-seen,  Bachman's  warbler.  The  I'on  is  an 
ancient  plantation,  remote,  a  place  of  heavy  swamp- 
lands, long  abandoned  to  undergrowths  of  cane, 
scrub  palmetto,  thick  bushes  and  tangles  of  catbriar 
— infested  with  deadly  mosquitos  and  ticks.  ( I  was 
in  borrowed  coveralls  and  was  told  I  "Looked  like 
two  rain-barrels  lashed  together.") 

But  who  cared?  We  ploughed  in  after  young 
Uzzle,  who  first  heard  the  bird  singing,  then  locat- 
ed it.  So  rare  is  this  warbler,  few  have  seen  it.  Dis- 
covered by  Dr.  John  Bachman  in  the  1830's  it  was 
later  "lost  to  science"  for  many  years  and  redis- 
covered in  South  Carolina  by  Arthur  Wayne — 68 
years  after  Bachman  had  discovered  it.  (There  is 
an  excellent  photograph  of  it,  caught  singing,  by 
artist-naturalist  John  Henry  Dick  on  cover  of  De- 
cember, '58  CHAT.) 

This  warbler  seemed  to  just  disappear  from  the 
state;  Sprunt  himself  had  often  searched  for  it  .  .  . 
others,  too.  At  last  in  May,  '48  young  Tom  Uzzle 
and  friend  saw  it,  and  at  long  last,  Sprunt  him- 
self. (It's  one  bird  that,  as  late  as  the  summer  trip 
to  Galapagos  Islands,  I  was  "one  up  on"  Roger 
Peterson,  though  he's  searched  it.  And  Ludlow 
Griscom,  one  of  the  great  world  naturalists,  plan- 
ned a  special  trip  to  I'on  Swamp  to  see  it — as  one 
of  the  last  birds  of  the  country  for  his  "life-list." 

Fifteenth  Anniversary 

Early  March,  1952  was  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Bird  Club,  at  first  the  N.C.B.C. 
In  spite  of  a  blitz  from  the  weather,  a  goodly 
crowd  braved  icy  roads,  even  acknowledging  that 
God's  world,  high-lighted  with  falling  snow,  was 
beautiful  indeed. 

Saturday  was  a  full  day,  with  business  and  pro- 
grams, two  outstanding  papers  by  members,  with 
discussions  after  each.  One  of  the  high  lights  of 
this  15th  anniversary  was  the  Tea  Governor  and 
Mrs.  W.  Kerr  Scott  gave  for  us  at  the  Mansion.  It 
was  the  first  (and  20  years  later  I  can  add — and 
only  time  we  have  been  so  honored).  It  was  also 
the  first  time  many  of  the  members  had  been  to 
the  Executive  home  of  their  Governor  and  his 
Lady,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  friendly 
hospitality  and  the  opportunity  to  enjoy,  leisurely, 
the  beautiful  interior  of  this  Victorian  mansion. 

We  appreciated,  especially,  the  Governor's 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  children — Junior  Club 
members — who  came  down  the  line.  To  one  solemn 
looking  small  boy  (whose  overlarge  glasses  gave 
him  an  owl-like  appearance)  and  who  apparently 
was  vastly  impressed  by  the  occasion,  the  Gover- 
nor, leaning  down  to  welcome  him,  added,  "Well, 
well,  Sonny,  and  how's  your  girl?" 

Just  as  seriously  the  small  boy  replied,  "She's 
fine,  Sir,  and  how's  yours?"  "She's  fine,  too,  and 
here  she  is  to  welcome  you,"  as  turning,  he  in- 
troduced him  to  "Miss  Mary." 

The  banquet,  held  at  the  United  Church — under 
the  direction,  and  hard  work,  of  Mrs.  Robert 
(Wilella)  Overing  and  her  helpers,  was  unusually 
*  continued  on  page  27 
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RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Dates,  Limits  Set  for  Migratory  Game  Birds 

At  its  July  24  Silver  Anniversary  meeting  in  Raleigh  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  established  seasons  and  bag  limits  on  doves,  rails,  gallinules, 
woodcock  and  Wilson's  snipe.  Again  there  will  be  a  split  dove  season  with  the 
first  segment  set  to  run  from  September  2  to  October  7,  the  second  December  13 
to  January  15.  The  daily  bag  is  12  per  day,  24  in  possession  after  the  first 
day's  shooting.  The  seasor.  on  rails  and  gallinules  will  open  September  2  and 
close  November  10.  Woodcock  may  be  taken  from  December  9  through  February  10, 
and  Wilson's  snipe  from  November  18  through  January  15. 

Shooting  hours  for  doves  will  be  from  12:00  noon  to  sunset ;  rails,  galli- 
nules, woodcock  and  snipe  from  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Bag  limits  for  king  and  clapper  rails  will  be  15  daily,  30  in  possession  of 
either  species  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  For  sora  and  Virginia  rails  the 
daily  bag  and  possession  limit  will  be  25  of  either  species  or  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

Subscription  Campaign  a  Success 

Personnel  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  had  the  best  subscription 
sales  campaign  ever  this  year  with  a  total  of  14,960  subscriptions  sold.  Win- 
ners of  the  Contest  were:  A.  Eugene  Jones  1,870;  Charles  J.  Smith  1,824; 
SheltonL.  Brickhouse  1,816,  and  Joe  F.  James  671.  These  men  were  awarded  cash 
prizes  at  the  July  24  Commission  meeting. 

Commission  Celebrates  25th  Anniversary 

At  its  July  24  meeting  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  celebrated  its 
25th  anniversary.  Highlights  of  the  meeting  were  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial 
bronze  plaque  presented  to  the  Commission  by  the  S.  B.  Coley  family  and  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation,  and  a  luncheon  at  which  a  25-candle  birthday  cake 
was  served  as  dessert.  All  living  past  members  of  the  Commission  were  invited 
to  the  event. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 
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The  Monster 
of  Ragsdale's 
Pond 


by  Derry  Walker 

Illustrated  by 
the  Author 


Nobody  believes  this  story.  That  bothers  me, 
because  I  wouldn't  stretch  one.  Anyway,  I  don't 
tell  the  story  any  more.  Instead,  I  have  written  it; 
this  way,  if  you  want  to  hear  it,  you'll  have  to  read 
it,  and  if  you  want  to  call  me  a  bloody  liar,  go 
ahead,  'cause  I  can't  hear  you. 

The  day  was  not  a  good  fishing  day  or  a  bad 
fishing  day.  It  was  just  kind  of  maybe.  But  I  had 
a  brand  new  reel  and  you  know  how  that  is,  if 
you're  a  fisherman.  I  wanted  to  try  it  out,  so  I 
went  on  down  to  Ragsdale's  pond. 

Now,  Ragsdale's  pond  is  one  of  those  good  old 
black  water  eastern  North  Carolina  ponds,  just  full 
of  interesting  fishy-looking,  fishy-smelling  spots. 
There  are  old  logs,  overhanging  branches,  sand 
on  the  deeps,  and  not  too  much  moss  in  the  shal- 
lows. You  know,  when  you  look  at  it,  you  just 
know,  that  there's  a  nine-pound  bass  in  there. 

And  why,  fishing  fans,  a  nine-pounder?  Why  not 
a  seven,  eight,  or  ten  pounder?  Well,  I'll  tell  you. 
Ten  pounds  sounds  too  high  for  fresh-water  fish- 
ermen; they're  "stretching."  Seven  and  eight  just 
don't  sound  right,  somehow.  But  nine.  Nine  rolls 
out  just  right,  and  somehow  is  acceptable.  It  just 
seems  right  to  desire  one,  to  catch  one,  to  lose  one, 
and  even  to  covet  your  brother's  bass — if  it's  a 
nine-pounder. 

I  pushed  off  and  let  the  boat  drift  toward  deep 
water  while  I  rigged  up  a  brand-new  purple  worm 
for  that  brand-new  reel.  Then  I  cast  easy-like  to- 
wards a  good  spot.  Predictably,  the  new  reel  sort 
of  whispered  as  it  smoothly  fed  out  line  behind  the 
worm.  I  worked  the  worm  in  twice,  paying  more 
attention  to  the  reel  than  to  my  fishing.  Then,  on 
the  third  cast,  I  whipped  the  rod  pretty  hard  and 
got  a  nice  long  cast  near  a  sunken  log.  Just  fine. 
This  new  reel's  O.K.  I  started  rewinding.  Nothing 
happened.  I  wound  some  more.  Still  nothing.  The 
doo-flitchy  hadn't  caught.  I  pulled  a  little  bit  of 
line  away  from  the  reel  face  with  my  left  hand, 
in  case  some  extra  line  had  spiraled  away  from 
the  spool  on  the  inside.  You  never  saw  so  much 
line  dribble  out  of  a  little  spinner  hole  as  I  got 
from  that  gentle  tug.  O.K.,  unscrew  the  cover  and 
see  what's  wrong,  and  as  I  did,  another  few  yards 
of  line  dribbled  away  from  the  reel.  In  a  minute 
I  would  be  up  to  my  armpits  in  line,  I  thought. 


m 


I  worked  on  that  reel  for  twenty  minutes  with 
no  luck.  Finally  disgusted,  I  decided  to  let  the 
dealer  worry  about  making  the  doo-flitchy  work. 
I  started  to  pull  the  worm  in  by  hand,  wondering 
what  to  do  with  all  of  that  line,  when  a  surpris- 
ing thing  happened:  the  line  pulled  back.  Was  I 
hung?  No.  It  was  now  slipping  across  my  fore- 
finger, gently,  but  firmly. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  line  was  nowhere 
near  the  sunken  log,  but  was  20  yards  to  the  left, 
away  from  the  bank.  I've  got  a  fish,  I  mused;  a  lap 
full  of  line  here,  and  a  fish  there.  Well,  let  him 
run.  I  can  pull  him  in  by  hand.  NO  I  CAN'T.  If  I 
let  him  have  all  of  this  line,  he'll  end  up  in  Vir- 
ginia. So,  I  tightened  down  just  a  bit  with  my 
fingers. 

Fellow  fishermen,  I  have  seen  Hurricane  Hazel, 
the  famous  Indianapolis  pile-up,  a  Saturn  launch 
and  the  old  Methodist  Church  Christmas-Day  Fire 
in  Raeford  in  my  time,  but  I  have  never  experienc- 
ed the  cardiac  jolt  that  I  got  the  moment  that  black 
bass  broke  the  black  water  of  Ragsdale's  pond. 

I'll  never  understand  why  that  fish  didn't  die 
from  the  sheer  effort  of  lifting  himself  out  of  the 
water.  As  he  cleared  the  surface,  his  mighty  tail 
swished  through  the  water  and  set  up  a  film  of 
water  droplets  in  which  there  appeared  a  small 
rainbow  that  lasted  a  full  twenty  seconds.  - 

I  have  a  recurring  nightmare;  I  am  back  in  the 
boat  at  the  precise  moment  that  the  bass  breaks 
the  water,  when  suddenly  I  drop  dead  and  appear 
at  the  Pearly  Gates  where  St.  Peter  is  standing. 

"St.  Peter,"  I  cry,  "you've  got  to  give  me  five 
more  minutes  to  catch  that  nine-pound  bassJ"  St. 
Peter  just  closes  his  eyes  and  slowly  shakes  his 
head  while  I  beg  and  finally  I  hammer  him  one  on 
his  left  ear  and  I  wake  up  swinging  wildly  at  my 
wife  who  lately  sleeps  in  a  crash  helmet. 

My  fish  had  wandered  near  the  bank  and  stop- 
ped. I  gingerly  retrieved  the  line  with  my  right 
hand  and  paddled  with  my  left.  I  stopped  about 
20  yards  from  where  I  could  see  that  the  line  end- 
ed at  a  snag.  I  pulled  tight  and  the  snag  moved. 
Now  I  was  in  big  trouble.  If  I  took  the  boat  any 
closer,  the  bass  would  surely  panic  and,  with  the 
extra  tension  on  the  line  from  the  submerged  log, 
he  would  snap  it  like  thread. 
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I  looked  around.  The  banks  of  the  pond  were 
deserted.  There  was  no  one  around  for  miles.  Quiet- 
ly, I  stripped  to  my  shorts  and  eased  carefully  into 
the  water,  which  came  up  to  about  mid-chest.  My 
plan  was  set:  I  would  swim  underwater  to  the  log, 
grab  the  bass,  slip  my  left  hand  into  his  gill  and 
snap  the  line  with  my  right.  I  would  have  only  one 
chance,  probably,  for  I  would  surely  stir  the  bot- 
tom, and  that  bass  wouldn't  sit  still  for  second 
efforts,  if  in  fact,  he  would  sit  still  at  all. 

I  submerged  with  a  deep  breath  and  kicked  for- 
ward toward  the  log.  The  water  was  grey,  and 
burned  my  eyes,  but  enough  sunlight  filtered 
through  and  I  could  see  part  of  the  bass  behind  the 
log.  The  huge  fish  surprised  me  by  holding  still  as 
I  grabbed  him  and  I  quickly  shoved  my  fingers 
into  his  gill,  hoping  the  hook  was  out  of  the  way, 
and  snapped  the  line  with  my  right  hand.  My  prey 
begin  to  thrash  and  I  turned  my  body,  planted  my 
feet  firmly  and  shoved  hard. 

As  I  surfaced  a  few  feet  from  the  bank,  I  car- 
ried a  surprise  load.  I  had  shoved  upward  through 
an  unbelieveably  thick  mass  of  the  slimiest,  smell- 
ing-est,  clinging-est  pond  moss  imaginable.  At  least 
twenty  pounds  of  the  stuff  covered  my  head  and 
shoulders,  arms  and  trunk.  The  only  exposed  part 
of  my  body  was  my  right  eye,  and  I  almost  fell 
under  this  unexpected  slimy  load.  But  I  could  see 
the  bank,  and  I  would  make  it. 

At  that  moment  my  ears  filled  with  the  most 
terrifying  female  scream  I  have  ever  heard.  It  was 
as  if  the  combined  victims  of  Karloff,  Lugosi,  and 
Hitchcock  had  melded  into  one  last,  super,  mar- 
row-chilling howl.  I  stopped,  stunned,  and  through 
my  moss-free  eye,  saw  before  me  a  small,  middle- 
aged  woman,  barefooted,  half-crouched  in  a  white 
blouse  and  black  leotards  that  barely  restrained  her 
large  belly.  Her  eyes  bulged  at  me  and  her  mouth 
was  open  wide  and  still  screaming. 

While  I  dumbfoundedly  moss-eyed  her,  she  haul- 
ed back  her  fishing  rod  and  brought  down  a  mighty 
swish-whack  across  my  skull.  I  stumbled  sideways 
from  the  swish-whack,  and  my  nine-pounder,  that 
trophy  fish,  that  glistening  beauty,  that  heroic 
prize,  slipped  from  my  fingers,  plopped  into  the 
water,  and  promptly  disappeared  ....  forever. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  this  confusion,  shock,  and 


tragedy,  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  bat  on  the 
bank  was  winding  up  again  .  .  .  only  this  time  she 
had  reversed  the  rod  and  was  going  to  bounce  the 
reel  end  off  my  moss-head.  I  reacted  calmly  and 
methodically,  like  any  civilized,  tragedy-plagued, 
moss-covered,  wounded  fisherman  would.  I  clench- 
ed my  fists,  opened  my  mouth,  and  let  out  a  mighty 

AAAARRRRGGGGHHHHHHHHHH! 

She  stopped  in  mid-swing,  her  eyes  bulging  even 
wider,  and  then  she  dropped  the  rod,  turned  and 
dove  into  the  thicket  and  disappeared,  traced  only 
by  the  sounds  of  tiny  fat  feet  tearing  through 
branch  and  bush. 

It  was  over  that  fast.  My  valiant  struggle  and 
near-victory,  an  enduring  tale  of  wildlife  heroism, 
brought  to  an  end  suddenly  and  unbelievably  by 
the  unexplained,  trifling  hysteria  of  a  bank-hag.  I 
think  about  that  moment  often.  Standing  there 
crowned  by  a  painful  lump  and  an  unglorious 
mantle  of  moss.  This  had  to  be  the  lowest  point, 
ever.  The  absolute  black  bottom. 


Although  no  mental  balm  can  ease  the  pain  of 
these  remembered  moments,  there  is  one  small 
post-script  which  offers  slight,  if  sadistic,  relief. 
When  my  mood  is  very  ugly,  I  take  out  a  news 
item  clipped  from  the  pages  of  THE  PILOT  which 
appeared  the  week  after  my  experiences,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

POND  MONSTER 
ATTACKS  WOMAN 

Mrs.  Emma  Snurd,  47,  of  Rt.  7, 
Vass,  breathlessly  reported  to  local 
authorities  that,  while  fishing  on 
Saturday,  she  was  attacked  by  a  huge 
green  monster  which  apparently 
came  out  of  the  water  near  her  feet. 
Ragsdale's  pond,  near  Vass,  was  the 
site  of  the  incident.  When  asked  to 
describe  the  creature,  Mrs.  Snurd 
said:  "Hit  was  about  eight  foot  tall 
with  long  shaggy  green  fur,  and  built 
up  like  a  go  riller."  The  victim  re- 
ports that  she  had  apparently  dozed 
while  fishing  from  the  bank,  and 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  loud 
thrashings  and  splashings  in  the 
water.  "I  reckon  it  was  huntin'  food, 
'cause  it  helt  a  big  fish  in  its  paw 
when  I  first  seen  it,"  Mrs.  Snurd 
stated. 

Local  medical  authorities  describ- 
ed Mrs.  Snurd's  injuries  as  mostly 
bruises  and  abrasions  suffered  dur- 
ing her  heroic  seven-mile  cross- 
country plunge  through  woods  and 
fields.  She  was  released  from  a  local 
hospital  following  removal  of  tobacco 
stalk  fibers  from  between  her  toes. 
When  asked  what  she  thought  might 
have  provoked  the  attack,  she  said: 
"I  don't  know,  unless  it  was  my 
blood-worms."  An  investigation  of 
the  incident  is  continuing. 
Boo,  Mrs.  Snurd. 
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In  the  March,  1972  issue  of  "Wildlife,"  Dr.  Rowland  Shelley 
presented  a  map  of  impoundments  "under  study,  proposed, 
authorized,  or  under  construction"  in  North  Carolina.  This 
up-dated  map  and  table  were  prepared  with  new  information 
furnished  by  the  Office  of  Water  and  Air  Resources. 
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MORE  IMPOUNDMENTS 
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Number    Level  Acreage       Reservoir  Name 
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4 

410 

Boylston  Creek 

5 

335 

North  Fork 

6 

* 

West  Fork 

7 

370 

East  Fork 

8 

880 

Little  River 

9 

430 

Mud  Creek 

10 

230 

Devils  Fork 

11 

1,030 

Clear  Creek 

12 

270 

Hooper  Creek 

13 

390 

Cane  Creek 

14 

620 

Swannanoa  River 

15 

15,300 

Morganton 

16 

10,900 

Lincolnton 

17 

24,700 

Clinchfield 

18 

16,300 

Greater  Gaston  Shoals 

19 

2,900 

Morven 

20 

21,100 

Greater  Blewett  Falls 

21 

14,300 

Crump's  Ford 

22 

1,000 

Nance's  Ford 

23 

8,700 

Love's  Ford 

24 

17,000 

Cooleemee 

25 

53,000 

Junction 

26 

13,700 

Styers 

27 

19,700 

Lower  Donnaha 

28 

11,300 

Upper  Donnaha 

29 

3,540 

Fisher  River 

30 

1,127 

Mitchell  River 

31 

6,900 

Elkin 

32 

2,570 

Roaring  River 

33 

2,056 

Reddies 

Agency         River  Basin  Status 

TVA         French  Broad        Proposed  in  1966, 

no  cong.  action  pend. 

//  //  // 

"  "  Funded,  Const,  not 

started. 
Prop.  1 966,  no  con- 

gr.  action  now  pend. 

//  //  // 

//  //  // 

//  //  // 

//  //  // 

//  //  // 

//  //  /< 

//  //  // 

//  //  // 

//  //  // 

//  //  // 


CCE       Catawba  Under  Study 

"  (S.  Fork  Catawba)        Under  Study 
"  Broad  Proposed 

Under  Study 
Yadkin-Pee  Dee  Under  Study 


//                   //  // 

Yadkin  (Rocky) 

//                   //  // 

Yadkin  (S.  Yadkin) 
Yadkin 

//           //  // 

//           #/  // 

//           //  // 

"  Proposed 
Authorized 
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44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 


6,300 
32,000 

4,200 
2,600 
22,860 
8,500 
6,950 
1,100 
3,100 
600 
550 
2,300 
2,300 
2,300 
5,600 
4,400 
6,900 

8,500 
9,300 
5,000 


Altahamaw 
Alamance 
Randleman 

Howards  Mill 
New  Hope 

Hillsborough 

Orange 

Falls 

Wilson  Mill 
Beulahtown 
Little  Buffalo 
Bakers  Mill 
Thoroughfare  Swamp 
Nahunta  Swamp 
Great  Swamp 
Aycock  Swamp 
Black  Creek 
Stantonsburg 
Wiggins  Mill 
Buckhorn 

Spring  Hope 
White  Oak 
Grey  Rock 


Neuse 


Preconst.  planning 

under  way,  authorized 
// 

Under  Const. 

Proposed 
// 

Under  Const. 
Proposed 


Authorized 
// 

Proposed 


Tar 


Proposed 
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Anyone  who  has  ever  run  aground  because  he 
ran  out  of  the  channel  knows  the  embarrassment 
of  this  situation,  but  if  any  of  you  have  ever  hit  a 
stump  or  underwater  obstacle  that  has  damaged 
your  boat,  you  also  know  the  staggering  cost  of 
repairs  when  you  are  unable  to  repair  the  damage 
yourself. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  received  many  accident  reports  in 
which  boats  not  following  the  channel  hit  sub- 
merged objects,  and  unfortunately  some  of  these 
accidents  resulted  in  injuries  and  sometimes  even 
deaths.  Undoubtedly  many  of  these  deaths  would 
not  have  occurred  if  the  operators  would  have  kept 
their  boats  in  the  channel;  and  one  of  the  main 
reasons  the  boats  were  not  in  the  channel  was  that 
the  operators  did  not  know  where  the  channel  was! 

Although  many  of  you  already  know  how  to  read 
channel  markers,  this  brief  review  may  refresh 
your  memory  and  assist  you  in  recognizing  and 
identifying  buoys  and  markers. 

Red  Buoys  or  markers  indicate  the  star- 
board or  right-hand  side  of  the  channel 
when  you  are  going  upstream  or  leaving 
a  main  body  of  water.  Red  buoys  have 
even  numbers  painted  on  them,  and 
these  numbers  progress  or  become  larger 
as  you  go  upstream  or  away  from  the 
main  body  of  water. 


Black  buoys  or  markers  indicate  the  port 
or  left-side  of  the  channel  when  you  are 
going  upstream  or  leaving  a  main  body 
of  water.  Black  buoys  have  odd  numbers 
painted  on  them,  and  just  as  with  the 
red  buoys,  these  numbers  progress  or  be- 
come larger  as  you  go  upstream  or  away 
from  the  main  body  of  water. 

The  easiest  way  I  have  found  to  remember  which 
buoys  go  on  which  side  is  to  remember  the  saying: 

Red 
Right 

Returning  (from  sea) 

Keep  RED  buoys  on  the  RIGHT  when  you  are 


RETURNING  from  sea  or  from  a  main  body  of 
water. 

In  any  case,  if  you  can  see  red  and  black  buoys, 
just  stay  between  them  and  you  will  be  in  the 
channel  no  matter  in  which  direction  you  are  go- 
ing. 

What  if  you  do  not  know  which  direction  is  up- 
stream, and  you  can  see  only  a  red  or  only  a  black 
buoy?  Where  is  the  channel,  and  which  side  of  the 
marker  do  you  pass  on  then?  If  you  get  into  a  situa- 
tion where  this  is  the  case,  just  check  the  number 
painted  on  the  buoy  or  marker.  If  the  next  buoy 
or  marker  you  get  to  has  a  higher  number  on  it, 
you  know  that  you  are  going  upstream,  because 
the  numbers  become  larger  as  you  go  away  from 
the  main  body  of  water  or  go  upstream.  In  this 
situation  you  should  keep  the  red  buoys  to  star- 
board or  to  your  right.  However,  if  the  number  is 
smaller  than  the  number  on  the  first  marker  you 
saw,  you  are  headed  downstream  or  toward  sea 
and  you  should  keep  the  red  buoys  to  port  or  to 
your  left. 

Other  buoys  and  markers  that  you  should  know 
are  the  regulatory  buoys  of  the  Uniform  State 
Waterway  System.  These  waterway  markers  are 
placed  to  indicate  to  the  boat  operator  some  con- 
trol, restriction  or  prohibition;  to  warn  of  a  danger 
area;  and  to  give  information.  These  markers  are 
international  orange  and  white  in  color  and  are 
enforced  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 


DIAMOND  SHAPE  WITH  CROSS, 
means  Boats  Keep  Out.  Explanatory  rea- 
sons may  be  indicated  outside  the  cross- 
ed diamond  shape,  DAM,  SWIM  AREA, 
etc. 


DIAMOND  SHAPE,  warns  of  Danger. 
Wording  appearing  in  diamond  includes 

ROCK,  DAM,  SNAG,  WRECK,  etc. 
CIRCLE,  means  area  controlled  "as  in- 
dicated." Wording  that  may  appear  in 
circle  includes  SLOW-NO  WAKE,  NO 
SWIM,  FISHING  ONLY,  etc. 


RECTANGLE,  gives  information. 
Gives  names,  distance,  arrows  indicating 
directions,  availability  of  gas,  oil,  marina 
facilities,  etc. 


DIVER'S  FLAG,  indicates  divers  below 
and  all  boats  must  stay  clear  of  these 
areas. 
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Even  though  you  are  in  the  channel  and  your 
chances  of  striking  an  object  or  running  aground 
are  greatly  reduced,  keep  a  close  eye  out  for  ob- 
jects, such  as  tree  limbs,  that  may  have  floated 
into  the  channel.  Often  times  a  log  will  float  sub- 
merged or  partially  submerged  and  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  spot,  but  it  will  have  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  putting  a  hole  in  your  boat  if  you  hit  it! 

Usually  it  is  not  the  collision  itself  that  kills  peo- 
ple. The  fatality  usually  occurs  when  a  non-swim- 
mer is  thrown  into  the  water  after  the  boat  collides 
with  an  object.  This  is  one  reason  it  is  always  a 
good  rule  to  have  all  non-swimmers  and  children 
in  lifesaving  devices  when  you  go  out  on  the  water. 
Protect  your  family  now  before  it  is  too  late.  You 
may  never  know  that  you  did  the  right  thing  by 
having  your  family  wear  PFD's  (Personal  Floata- 
tion Devices)  when  on  the  water,  but  then  again 
you'll  never  know  that  you  didn't  either.  There  has 
never  been  a  fatal  accident  that  someone  hasn't 
tried  to  wish  back,  and  there  has  never  been  one 
that  was.  ± 


Which  side?  It  will  depend  on  the  color  and  number  of  the 
marker.  Here,  the  marker  must  be  red  since  it  is  even  num- 
bered. Hence,  it  should  be  on  the  boater's  right  when  he 
returns  from  sea  to  an  "upstream"  harbor. 


Over  the  years  on  numerous  occasions,  members  of 
Flotilla  93  in  Piedmont  Division  IX  have  provided  safety 
patrols  and  other  assistance  to  wildlife  protectors  at 
water  skiing  exhibitions,  sailboat  regattas,  and  at  acci- 
dent scenes. 

It's  a  two-way  street.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
wildlife  protectors  have  actively  participated  in  the 
Auxiliary  PEC  Program  by  serving  as  guest  instructors 
for  the  "Legal  Requirements"  session.  In  this,  the 
wildlife  protectors  have  provided  a  very  valuable  assist 
to  the  Auxiliary  and  to  the  boating  public. 

In  recognition  of  this  assistance,  members  of  Flotilla 
93  voted  to  present  a  copy  of  the  new  12  lesson  PEC 
textbook  "Boating  Safety  and  Seamanship"  to  Assistant 
Supervisor  Tommy  Williams  of  Mebane.  Tommy  com- 
pleted his  fifth  year  as  instructor. 

Alfred  H.  Slater,  DCPIX,  made  the  presentation  to 
Officer  Williams  on  behalf  of  Flotilla  93. 


Cathy  Mullens,  Miss  "Let's  Go  Boating"  makes  any  cruise 
worth  while.  August  is  a  peak  boating  month  and  we  join 
Cathy  in  asking  that  you  use  care  everywhere  on  the  water. 
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Invasion  From 
Underground 


BrRRRT!  Brrrrrt!  Brrrrrrt!  The 
raucous  song  of  the  Periodical  Cica- 
da reverberates  through  the  woods 
around  Pineville.  Travelers  speed- 
ing along  U.S.  521  with  windows 
shut  and  air  conditioners  on  are 
oblivious  to  the  racket.  Pineville 
residents  are  not  so  lucky,  but  they 
suffer  in  comparative  silence  as  the 
"locusts"  tune  up  their  madcap 
band  from  dawn  'til  dark. 

The  noise  is  unbelievable,  and 
the  sudden  appearance  almost  over- 
night of  millions  of  noisy  cicadas 
is  like  an  invasion  from  some 
strange  world  of  the  damned.  In 
fact,  the  invasion  is  from  a  foreign 
world,  an  underground  world  from 
two  to  as  much  as  30  feet  beneath 
us. 

North  Carolina  is  blessed  (or 
cursed!)  with  broods  of  both  the  13 
and  17  year  brands  of  periodical 


cicadas.  Old  timers  around  Meck- 
lenburg County  can  tell  you  of  the 
'33,  '46,  '59,  and  now  72  out- 
breaks of  the  13  year  cicadas.  Up 
in  the  mountain  counties  the  cycle 
takes  17  years  and  Watauga  County 
residents  remember  the  springs  of 
1953  and  1970  none  too  fondly. 

Scientists  have  studied  the  pe- 
riodical cicadas  thoroughly.  They 
have  numbered  all  the  broods,  and 
can  pretty  well  predict  when  and 
where  the  next  outbreak  will  occur. 
Mecklenburg  has  brood  XIX  (19)  of 
the  13  year  cicadas,  Watauga  has 
brood  X  (10)  of  the  17  year  cicadas. 
I  say  cicadas  plural,  because  one  of 
the  strangest  things  entomologists 
have  recently  discovered  is  that 
each  brood  of  the  13  and  17  year 
cicadas  may  have  as  many  as  three 
almost  identical  species  in  it.  These 
species  which  never  cross-breed, 


even  though  they  emerge  all  at  the 
same  time,  can  be  identified  by 
small  structural  differences  and  by 
their  characteristic  songs.  When 
you  visit  Wilkes  County  next  June 
or  July,  you  might  listen  for  the 
different  songs,  Magicicada  trede- 
cim — one  to  three  second  buzz, 
dropping  in  pitch;  Magicicada  trede- 
cassini — two  to  three  seconds  of 
ticks  alternating  with  one  to  three 
second  buzzes  that  rise  and  fall  in 
pitch;  Magicicada  tredecula — 20  to 
40  short  high  pitched  phrases,  each 
like  a  short  buzz  and  tick  together, 
at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  per 
second. 

Gardeners  naturally  turn  pale  and 
have  nightmares  when  the  bugs 
come  swarming  up  out  of  their  soil. 
Nevertheless,  the  periodical  cicadas 
are  not  considered  economically 
harmful  since  the  larval  feeding  on 
tiny  underground  tree  roots  doesn't 
seem  to  harm  the  trees.  The  adults 
are  nonfeeding  and  do  no  harm  to 
leaves.  In  severe  outbreaks  the  fe- 
male may  do  some  damage  to  trees 
when  she  oviposits.  With  her  sword- 
like ovipositor  the  female  cuts  a 
small  slit  in  twigs,  then  lays  her 
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eggs  in  the  slit.  After  four  to  six 
weeks  the  larvae  hatch  from  the 
eggs,  and  without  feeding  on  the 
trees,  drop  to  the  ground,  burrow 
in  and  begin  their  long  underground 
existence. 

After  13  or  17  years  the  larvae 
crawl  out  of  the  ground  leaving  it 
pockmarked  with  finger-sized  holes. 
They  climb  up  trees,  sometimes  far 
out  on  the  limbs,  hook  their  claws 
in  the  bark,  and  then  the  winged 
adult  slowly  emerges,  butterfly- 
fashion,  through  a  slit  in  the  back 
of  the  larval  skin.  Most  of  the 
emergence  takes  place  at  night,  and 
the  soft,  white,  newly  emerged  adult 
rests  until  the  body  hardens  and 
darkens.  Then  with  daylight  the 
males  begin  their  serenade.  The 
females,  voiceless,  just  sit  and  wait. 
After  mating  the  adults  will  have 
only  a  month  or  so  of  life  remain- 
ing. Thirteen  years  in  darkness,  a 
month  in  light. 

Above  ground  the  noise  suddenly 
ceases,  the  woods  become  quiet 
again,  everyone  figures  the  month 
long  invasion  has  ended,  and  the 
cicadas  around  Pineville  are  for- 
gotten .  .  .  until  1985! 


A  female  (below)  has  inserted  the  ovi- 
positor in  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  a  twig 
and  is  depositing  her  eggs.  These  eggs 
will  hatch  in  four  to  six  weeks  and  the 
larvae  will  drop  off,  fall  to  the  ground 
and  burrow  into  the  soil. 


Adult  males  "sing"  throughout  the  day  without  much  pattern. 
Yet  each  species  has  its  own  characteristic  "songs."  Wings 
seem  to  vibrate  in  a  blur  and  thus  produce  the  sound. 
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Nature  s  Takervfor- 
Granted"  Qarden 


by  Josephine  Upchurch 

Raleigh 


IF  it  were  possible  to  see  a  garden 
of  all  kinds  of  mushrooms,  the 
colorful  rhapsody  would  present  an 
incredible  picture.  Until  very  recent 
years  this  arresting  feature  of  Na- 
ture's storehouse  had  aroused  little 
interest  among  laymen,  but  now  we 
see  pictures  of  mushrooms  on 
ladies'  purses,  on  stationery;  and 
reproductions  abound  in  gift  shops. 
Materials  of  which  they  are  made 
include  blown  glass,  leather,  and 
alabaster,  among  others. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
people  who  buy  these  artificial  re- 
productions know  the  story  of  the 
real  mushroom  which  grows  on  our 
lawns,  in  our  parks,  on  tree  trunks, 
logs,  stumps,  and  roots  of  both 
deciduous  and  coniferous  trees. 
Mushrooms  are  fungi.  Their  color 
range  is  from  white  to  yellow;  from 
cream  to  brown;  from  coral  to 
orange  and  red;  and  the  smoky 
shades  with  a  bluish  or  purplish 
tint;  the  variegated  with  reddish, 
purplish,  or  green  tints;  and  the 
prize  mushroom  color — pale  lilac. 

The  growth  of  wild  mushrooms 
is  determined  entirely  by  Nature. 
When  trees  drop  their  leaves  or 
needles,  they  build  a  carpet  of 
organic  matter.  Disintegration  of 
these  leaves,  in  addition  to  trunks, 
limbs,  stumps  and  roots,  forms  a 
humus  accumulation.  Within  the 
humus,  mushroom  spores  form 
white  stringlike  strands.  With  suit- 
able temperatures  and  rains,  knob- 
like developments  appear  on  the 
strands;  the  knobs  are  the  first 
stage  of  all  mushrooms,  popularly 
called  "buttons."  These  buttons  de- 
velop into  mature  mushrooms.  A 
mature  mushroom,  or  fruiting  body, 
has  a  cap,  which  is  shaped  like  an 
umbrella;  gills,  which  grow  on  the 


lower  surface  of  the  cap,  and 
spores,  which  are  the  reproductive 
cells  on  the  face  of  the  gills.  At 
maturity,  the  gills  throw  forth  the 
spores  and  they  float  slowly  to  the 
ground.  An  interesting  feature  is 
that  the  color  of  the  spores  in  mass 
differs  from  the  color  of  the  mush- 
room gills.  Orange  gills  produce 
pink  or  wine-colored  spores  in  mass; 
buff-colored  or  pinkish  caps  will  pro- 
duce white  spores  in  mass. 

Some  species  are  luminescent 
when  their  gills  are  fresh.  The  gills 
produce  a  soft  glow  in  darkness. 
Among  the  luminescent  mushrooms 
is  the  jack-o'-lantern.  The  cap  is 
from  two  to  eight  inches  Or  more 
in  breadth,  and  its  color  range  is 
golden  yellow,  yellowish-orange,  to 
reddish-orange.  The  buff-colored 
stalk  is  four  to  six  inches  or  more 
in  length,  and  the  bases  are  more 
or  less  fused.  The  jack-o'-lantern 
grows  in  large  clusters  at  the  base 
of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  and  other 
deciduous  trees.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  found  on  the  soil  near  trees  or 
stumps.  Only  the  fresh  fruiting  body 
is  luminous.  Old  caps,  stalks  and 
gills  do  not  exhibit  luminescence. 
When  the  mushroom  is  mature,  its 
spores  are  ejected  from  the  gills 
and  they  float  slowly  to  the  ground, 
if  the  air  is  still,  and  fall  directly 
on  the  humus  below.  In  mass,  the 
spores  of  the  jack-o'-lantern  are 
pale  yellow. 

On  a  holiday  outing  last  fall,  I 
saw  the  jack-o'-lantern  growing  at 
the  base  of  a  dead  oak.  The  brilliant 
reddish-orange  color  of  this  mush- 
room, with  caps  six  to  eight  inches 
in  breadth,  caught  my  eye  as  I 
drove  past  a  lot  where  an  old  house 
had  fallen.  At  the  moment  I  saw  the 
brilliant  streak,  I  was  not  aware  that 


JOSEPHINE  UPCHURCH 


Photos  scarely  do  justice  to  the  brilliant 
red-orange  color  of  the  jack-o'-lantern. 
The  intensity  in  life  is  almost  florescent. 

what  I  saw  was  a  cluster  of  mush- 
rooms. After  I  was  two  miles  past 
the  spot,  I  turned  the  car  around 
and  drove  back  to  the  old  house. 
Clusters  of  the  reddish-orange  jack- 
o'-lantern  presented  an  extraordi- 
nary picture.  I  stood  in  lightly  fall- 
ing raindrops  and  contemplated  the 
magic  of  this  unique  feature  of  Na- 
ture. I  tried  to  imagine  how  reward- 
ing it  would  be  to  see  those  fresh 
jack-o'-lanterns  in  luminescence.  I 
often  recall  that  moment  with  the 
idea  that  some  summer  night  I 
shall  camp  at  that  old  house  and 
watch  this  mushroom  emit  its  glow. 
Jack-o'-lanterns  flourish  from  May 
to  October,  depending  upon  the 
geographic  location. 

In  Germany  the  mushroom  is 
considered  a  symbol  of  good  luck. 
I  cannot  speak  to  this,  but  I  can 
say  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  Nature's 
magic,  often  overlooked  and  sel- 
dom appreciated — simply  taken  for 
granted.  ^ 
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BOATERS! 


WATCH  THOSE 


ercial  fishermen  in  Pam- 
eo  Sound  report  that  boaters  are 
putting  holes  in  their  nets.  The 
net  running  is  not  done  on  pur- 
pose. 

Here  is  what  happens.  A  long 
haul  seine  operation  starts  with 
two  commercial  boats  floating 
__-^ide_by  side  in  the  water.  Each 
oat  has  half  of  a  complete  seine 
piled  on  a  small  skiff  tied  off  the 
stern.  Fishermen  connect  the  two 
ves.  The  boats  separate  and 
travel,  straight  away  from  one 
another.  ^Net  is  payed  out  from 
each  skiff.  When  the  net  is  all 
out,  the  boats  turn  toward  the 
same  direction  and  pull  the  seine. 


More  than  1,000  yards  of  net  can 
be  in  the  water. 

Many  times  the  buoy  line  is 
just  underwater  and  a  boater 
coming  upon  the  operation  can- 
not see  the  net.  Commercial  fish- 
eries tie  white  plastic  jugs  on  the 
buoy  line  every  200  yards.  This 
still  leaves  a  lot  of  unmarked 
area  a  boater  might  think  he  can 
get  by. 

Boaters  should  be  on  the  look- 
out for  long  haulers  in  Pamlico 
Sound  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
coast. 

Division  of  Commercial 
and  Sports  Fisheries 
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Many  Tar  Heel  streams  contain  various  obstacles  to  the 
boater  in  the  form  of  fallen  trees,  excessive  brush,  etc.  The 
Wildlife  Commission's  project  is  designed  to  open  these  water- 
ways to  boating  and  fishing  without  removing  fish-attracting 
natural  shelters.  Such  a  stream  is  inspected  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  crew  and  club  members. 


T 


Bill  Jansen,  Motorboats  and  Water  Safety  Division  Engineer 
(left,  center)  explains  operations  to  Sportsman's  Wildlife 
Club  of  Johnston  County.  The  problems  are  surveyed  (below) 
and  equipment  is  readied  for  the  big  job  (below,  right). 


HE  Wildlife  Commission's  Division  of  Motorboats  and 
Water  Safety  was  asked  by  the  Sportsman's  Wildlife 
Club  to  attend  a  regular  monthly  meeting  and  explain 
our  waterway  clearance  program  to  club  members.  The 
club  was  interested  in  "snagging"  of  Middle  Creek  as 
a  club  project. 

Our  personnel  met  with  the  club  on  March  13,  1972 
and  explained  the  snagging  procedure.  The  club  mem- 
bers decided  to  take  on  this  project.  Our  division  offer- 
ed to  send  our  waterway  improvement  crew  to  Middle 
Creek  and  spend  one  day  of  "on  the  job"  instructing 
of  club  members  in  stream  clearance.  On  Friday  April 
21  club  members  and  division  personnel  met  on  Middle 
Creek  and  started  the  stream  clearance  project. 

It  is  our  hope  to  get  more  self-help  projects  like 
this  started  in  North  Carolina.  We  feel  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Sportsman's  Wildlife  Club  is  signifi- 
cant in  starting  this  program.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
our  personnel  to  various  groups  throughout  the  state 
and  assist  them  in  getting  such  stream  clearance  "self- 
help"  projects  started.  For  further  information  write 
"Stream  Clearance",  Wildlife  Commission,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  27611. 
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Left,  a  winch-equipped  work  boat  is  operated  by  crew  member 
Ray  Lanier  heading:  for  a  stream  obstruction  to  be  worked 
on.  Large  obstructions  present  real  problems.  The  log  at  right 
has  been  fastened  to  a  winch  cable  and  is  slowly  snaked  up 
the  bank. 
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DO   you  KAJOW  THAT'S  IdAOMG  IN  THE  P/cTuRE ?  NO  OAIE 
/S-  UJflTCH/NG  THe  F/RE  0  Ei/ERY  YEAR }CfiR£L£ST  CAMPERS 
START  FOREST  F/RES  WAT  RH4-L-  AAJ/tfALS-  AND  RO/a/ 

Forests,  if  you  ARE  Go/aIG  CRMP/a/G,  BE  CAREFUL.  W/7// 

FIRES.  F)S/<  yoOR  PARENTS  OR  GUARDIAN  i980oTF/R€S. 
(jjrty  should  yoo  KGMOOe  UZflVes  Tidies  FROM 
A  CAMpFlRE  ARC  ft  ?  Mold       y°°  P-OT  °uT  *  f 

hooj  Do  yoo  make  sure  /T's~  o<SJ~?      r  m 
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We  haven't  heard  much  about 
it  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
we  will. 

There  is  a  growing,  nationwide 
movement  among  various  well- 
meaning  but  misinformed  and 
uninformed  groups  to  abolish  all 
kinds  of  hunting  in  the  United 
States.  For  several  years  the 
California  Department  of  Game 
and  Fish  has  been  fighting  a 
running  battle  against  these 
forces,  and  has  thus  far  been 
successful  in  beating  down  bills 
in  the  legislature  that  would 
have  abolished  hunting. 

Veteran  outdoor  writer  Ben 
East,  writing  in  the  July  issue  of 
OUTDOOR  LIFE,  quotes  Cali- 
fornia Game  and  Fish  Director 
Ray  Arnett  as  saying,  "The  anti- 
hunting  forces  have  been  able  to 
create  among  large  segments  of 
uninformed  urban  populations 
misguided  emotional  reactions. 
People  need  to  be  told  the  truth 
about  hunting,  not  only  as  a 
major  form  of  recreation  but  also 
as  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
proper  management  and  future 
well  being  of  wildlife  popula- 
tions." 

The  antihunters,  East  goes  on 
to  say,  consider  the  hunter  the 
murderer  of  game,  and  they  be- 
lieve he  threatens  all  wildlife  to 
extinction.  Their  technique  is  to 
persuade  millions  of  nonhunting 
Americans  that  hunting  is  a  sick- 
ening business.  They  resort  to 
emotional,  rather  than  factual 
arguments,  and  if  deception  is  re- 
quired they  do  not  hesitate  to 
deceive. 

During  the  past  year  the  Col- 
orado legislature  closed  the  sea- 
son on  bison,  outlawed  the  tak- 
ing of  antlerless  deer,  and  ban- 


ned  the  taking  of  spiked  elk. 

In  New  Mexico  the  plan  to 
stock  bison  for  future  hunting 
was  blocked. 

In  Connecticut  four  bills  to 
abolish  hunting  altogether  were 
defeated. 

And  do  not  be  at  ail  surprised 
if  some  bleeding  heart  group  or 
two  promotes  a  bill  in  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  next  year  to 
abolish,  or  at  least  rigidly  cur- 
tail, hunting  in  a  state  where 
hunting  is  a  tradition,  a  way  of 
life,  and  a  critical  tool  of  game 
management. 

The  antihunting  forces  simply 
do  not  understand,  or  want  to 
understand,  that  wildlife  cannot 
be  stockpiled.  Robins  and  other 
songbirds  have  been  fully  pro- 
tected for  generations — yet  there 
are  no  more  robins  around  now 
than  there  were  50  years  ago. 
Likely  there  are  fewer,  what 
with  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
other  adverse  environmental  fac- 
tors. 

Without  generations  of  license- 


buying  hunters  there  would  be 
no  wildlife  conservation  program 
anywhere  in  the  country;  and 
license  money  does  not  go  just 
for  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  game  species.  It  goes  for 
the  protection  of  nongame 
species  too. 

In  Ohio  a  number  of  years  ago 
bobwhite  quail  were  placed  on 
the  list  of  protected  birds  as  a 
result  of  a  bet  made  one  day  on  a 
golf  course  by  a  writer.  Enough 
sentimental  drivel  appeared  in 
the  press  to  stir  emotions  to  the 
point  where  the  legislature  was 
forced  to  place  these  wonderful 
game  birds  in  the  songbird  cate- 
gory. 

After  about  20  years,  quail 
population  surveys  showed  that 
there  were  no  more  bobwhites 
than  there  were  before  the  as- 
inine law  was  passed. 

There  are  dozens  of  records 
throughout  the  country  of  big 
game  animals  starving  by  the 
thousands  because  the  herds 
were  allowed  to  grow  too  large 
(through  lack  of  hunting)  and 
destroyed  their  food  supply. 

It  took  almost  15  years  of  ef- 
fort to  get  a  law  passed  in  North 
Carolina  to  permit  the  taking  of 
antlerless  deer  in  order  to  keep 
deer  herds  within  the  limits  of 
their  environment.  And  this  sum- 
mer there  has  been  a  torrent  of 
complaints  from  farmers  in  east- 
ern N.C.  about  deer  depredation 
on  soybeans  and  other  crops. 
What  would  happen  if  a  law 
were  passed   to  prohibit  deer 


Wildlife  cannot  be  "stockpiled;"  regular,  seasonal  harvest 
under  prescribed  regulations  is  essential  to  a  healthy  wildlife 
population. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Victor  P.  Gregory 

Wildlife  Protector  Victor  P. 
Gregory  was  born  Nov.  5,  1943. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Laura 
Gregory  and  the  late  Clark  L. 
Gregory  of  Greensboro.  Gregory 
graduated  from  Page  High 
School  in  Greensboro  and  attend- 
ed Guilford  College  for  three 


hunting  altogether?  Well,  it  hap- 
pens farmers  have  a  constitution- 
al right  to  defend  their  proper- 
ty. .  . 

One  wonders  if  behind  the  an- 
tihunting  movement  there  lurks 
a  subversive  effort  to  get  guns 
abolished.  There  would  no  longer 
be  a  market  for  the  kind  of  guns 
that  killed  John  Kennedy,  Martin 
Luther  King,  took  the  lives  of 
five  people  in  Raleigh's  North 
Hills  shopping  center,  and  more 
recently  the  night  clerk  in  a 
hotel  in  downtown  Raleigh. 

We  can  take  the  guns  away 
from  hunters,  or  render  them 
useless  by  abolishing  hunting. 
But  criminals  will  still  have 
guns  and  keep  on  killing  innocent 
people  as  well  as  each  other. 

Antihunting  bleeding  hearts 
can  call  hunters  bleary-eyed,  red- 
faced,  pot-bellied,  bloodthirsty 
killers  until  they,  themselves  be- 
come blue  in  the  face.  But  hunt- 
ers still  foot  the  bill  for  wildlife 
management  and  protection 
whatever  their  manners  or  mor- 
als or  physical  condition.  Maybe 
they  should  promote  legislation 
to  require  antihunters  and  bird 
watchers  to  foot  part  of  the  bill! 

Rod  Amundson. 


years.  Gregory  completed  the 
Pre-Service  Training  School  for 
wildlife  protectors  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  in  Chapel 
Hill.  He  was  employed  as  a  Wild- 
life Protector  Trainee  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966  and  stationed  in 
Dunn,  N.  C.  In  Oct.  1966  he  was 
reassigned  to  Walnut  Cove  in 
Stokes  County.  Since  Gregory's 
initial  employment  he  has  com- 
pleted five  In-Service  Training 
Schools. 

Gregory  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
N.  C.  State  Employees  Associa- 
tion, National  Rifle  Association, 
Ducks  Unlimited  and  Bass 
Sportsman  Society. 

Gregory  is  married  to  the  form- 
er Beth  LeGrand  of  Greensboro 
and  they  have  three  children. 
The  Gregory's  attend  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Walnut  Cove. 


Animal  Poisoning 

Dear  Governor  Scott: 

I  am  writing  in  request  that  you 
do  something  about  the  poisoning  of 
the  wild  animals  in  your  state.  I  am 
including  a  reprint  of  an  article  in 
the  August  1971  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  entitled  "The  Poisoning  of 
the  West."  It  gives  examples  of  this 
poisoning  and  what  can  happen  if  a 
person  concerned  about  the  poison- 
ing takes  action.  A  senator  introduc- 
ed a  bill  to  lessen  the  poisoning.  Im- 
mediately, it  was  discredited  and  de- 
feated and  with  the  Wool  Growers 
Association  working  against  him  in 
the  next  election  he  was  defeated. 
There  has  been  deliberate  distortion 
of  statistics  pertaining  to  the  amount 
of  sheep  killed  by  predators.  I  feel 
that  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
about  all  this,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  strengthen  the  poisoning  laws  de- 
spite pressure  from  special  interest 
groups. 

I  am  a  13-year-old  Boy  Scout  work- 
ing on  the  Eagle  Rank.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  hearing  from  you.  I  hope 
you  have  some  time  to  give  some 
thought  to  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

John  Capp,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Dear  John: 

Governor  Scott,  has  referred 
your  letter  of  recent  date  to  this 
office  for  reply. 


You  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
North  Carolina  has  very  strin- 
gent laws  prohibiting  the  taking 
of  any  form  of  wildlife  with  the 
use  of  poisons. 

We  do  have  a  problem  with 
certain  pesticides  used  in  agri- 
culture, and  with  the  salts  of 
heavy  metals  polluting  our 
streams.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
evaluating  the  effect  of  these  on 
various  wildlife  species,  and  ap- 
propriate action  is  being  taken 
to  curtail  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  highly  toxic  pollutants. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  wish  you  success 
in  attaining  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout. 

Rod  Amundson,  Chief 
Division  of  Education 

Motorcycles 

Dear  Sir: 

Over  the  past  several  years 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  motorcycles 
as  cross  country  vehicles.  Many 
of  our  wilderness  areas  which 
were  at  one  time  accessible  only 
by  foot  or  horseback  are  now  be- 
ing explored  by  these  motorcycl- 
ing enthusiasts.  The  problems 
caused  by  the  motorcycles  have 
become  a  quite  serious  threat  to 
the  environment  in  many  areas 
of  the  country. 

Only  on  a  recent  fishing  trip 
to  the  Daniel  Boone  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  Western 
North  Carolina  did  I  sadly  realize 
how  serious  the  problem  is  be- 
coming in  our  state.  Many  of  the 
trails  which  were  so  difficult  to 
build  and  maintain  are  now 
severely  damaged  with  deep  ruts, 
many  filled  with  standing  water. 
In  areas  where  the  tracks  have 
become  too  deep  for  passage,  the 
motorcycles  have  created  new 
rutted  tracks  over  previously  un- 
touched ground. 

Once  the  hikers  and  fishermen 
used  to  be  able  to  walk  in  the 
forests  and  enjoy  the  wildlife, 
perhaps  even  seeing  some  deer 
or  bear.  Now  they  are  forced  to 
concentrate  on  the  trail  in  order 
to  avoid  the  ruts  and  standing 
water.  There  is  no  need  to  look 
for  wildlife  because  they  have 
been  frightened  off  by  the  hel- 
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meted  groups  of  mo torcy lists; 
and  the  song  of  the  birds  has 
been  replaced  by  the  scream  of 
the  Hondas;  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  wildflowers  has  been 
overpowered  by  the  fumes  of  oil 
and  gas. 

We  need  to  urge  our  legisla- 
tors in  addition  to  our  parks 
services  to  enact  legislation 
and  enforce  stricter  regulations 
which  will  protect  these  wildlife 
areas  from  all  motorized  vehicles. 
Perhaps  if  these  areas  are  res- 
tricted to  use  only  by  the  out- 
doorsmen  who  are  willing  to  hike 
into  the  mountains  and  streams 
to  enjoy  their  beauty,  we  will  be 
able  to  maintain  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  nature  in  these  wildlife 
sanctuaries  as  their  use  was 
originally  intended. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  protect 
these  areas  I  am  afraid  that  the 
memories  of  the  noise  and  the 
fumes  and  the  sight  of  the  rutted 
trails  will  remain  with  us  a  lot 
longer  than  the  thrill  of  catch- 
ing and  releasing  native  rain- 
bow trout  from  streams  in  what 
used  to  be  some  of  our  last  re- 
maining wilderness  areas. 

Frederick  C.  Heaton,  M.D. 
Chapel  Hill 


Pileated  Woodpecker 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  interested  in  the  pileated 
woodpecker.  I  would  appreciate  any 
information  you  might  have  con- 
cerning this  species.  Particularly, 
where  in  North  Carolina  one  might 
observe  this  bird.  Also,  when  was 
the  last  account  of  the  observation 
of  an  ivory-billed  woodpecker  in 
North  Carolina? 

Sincerely, 
John  Pugh,  Jr., 
Randleman 


Dear  Mr.  Pugh: 

The  pileated  woodpecker  lives 
over  much  of  our  state  wherever 
swamps,  large  forests  or  heavy 
timbered  bottomlands  are  found. 
It  is  more  common  in  the  eastern 
and  central  counties  than  in  the 
western  counties.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  those  birds  seen  in  the 
mountain  counties  may  be  a 
more  northern  subspecies. 

Quite  often  this  pileated  wood- 
pecker is  reported  as  an  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker.  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  because  the  only 
positive  report  we  have  of  an 
ivory-billed  is  by  Alexander  Wil- 
son in  1811  when  he  reported 
one  at  some  point  near  Wilming- 
ton (which  could  be  in  South 
Carolina). 
Sincerely, 

W.  L.  Hamnett,  Director 
Museum  of  Natural  History 

Optimist? 

Wildlife  often  receives  sub- 
scriptions for  more  than  one 
year,  and  once  in  awhile  one  that 
goes  five  years,  but  George  Ker- 
sey of  Wilson  may  have  the  rec- 
ord with  his  recently  submitted 
renewal  for  20  years. 


•  BIRD  CLUB  continued  from  page  10 

good,  and  the  evening  program,  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  Meredith  College  (and  open,  free,  to  the 
public)  was  the  Audubon  Screen  Tour,  "Canada 
North"  by  Bert  Harwell — and  well,  I'd  give  any- 
thing to  see  it  again.  What  pictures  from  Winni- 
peg to  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  Eskimo  Land! 

Sunday  morning  some  of  the  hardier  birders  were 
out,  at  daybreak,  to  have  coffee  and  doughnuts, 
courtesy  the  Raleigh  Bird  Club,  at  the  hut  in  Pullen 
Park — before  attempting  the  hike.  Later,  those  who 


still  had  enough  stamina,  were  special  guests  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  its  pastor,  Dr. 
James  Sprunt,  whose  sermon  was  "Behold,  the 
Birds  of  the  Air",  the  phrase  from  Jesus  himself. 
Brother  to  famed  Alex  Sprunt,  the  pastor  is  him- 
self one  of  the  country's  acknowledged  ornitholo- 
gists .  .  .  knowing  his  birds,  as  well  as  the  Bible;  it 
was  a  wonderful  anniversary — the  Fifteenth — and 
probably  a  good  place  to  wind  up  this  third  part  of 
the  History  of  C.B.C. 

(to  be  continued) 
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WOODCHUCK 


Woodchucks  may  be  found  anywhere  there  is  ample  cover  and 
good  vegetation  for  food.  Cultivated  fields  next  to 
woodlots  are  favorite  areas.  Some  areas  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  offer  good  opportunities  to  see  the  woodchuck. 
Adult  are  approximately  two  feet  long  and  weigh  an  average 
of  six  to  ten  pounds.  Their  principal  enemies  are  dogs, 
man  and  foxes. 


The  woodchuck's  incisors  never 
stop  growing.  Like  other 
rodents,  they  must  chew 
constantly  to  keep  them  worn  down. 


Woodchucks  sleep  through  the  long  winter  months  .  .  .  but 
sometimes  emerge  on. warm  days  to  forage  and  look  over 
their  territories. 


One  litter,  usually  three  to  four  young,  is  born 
yearly  in  April  or  May.  They  leave  the  nest 
in  July  to  begin  life  in  their  own  burrows. 
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Bluefish 
Coming  Up 


Fairly  soon  now,  the  cry  will  go  up  from  the 
beaches  that  the  big  blues  are  in.  We  hope  that 
you're  lucky  enough  to  be  there  when  they  are. 
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for  close  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt 
and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
newable resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives 
for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photo- 
graphs dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of- 
doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials 
published. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  published  at  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  offices,  Albemarle 
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Carolina  27602. 
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The  mourning  dove  has  been 
labeled  many  things:  feathered 
bullets,  the  gray  ghost,  and  sev- 
eral terms — which  are  unprint- 
able— after  about  the  seventh 
straight  miss.  But  the  dove  is  a 
great  game  bird  and  one  which 
seems  to  respond  to  sensible 
management.  It  affords  many 
hunters  hours  of  good  hunting 
even  if  some  of  the  time  is  a 
bit  exasperating.  Acrylic  paint- 
ing by  Duane  Raver. 


Never 
Mourn 
A  Dove 

by  Jim  Dean 

Photos  by  the  Author 

Biologists  have  proved  con- 
trolled hunting  doesn't  harm 
future  populations  of  mourn- 
ing doves. 

F 

mm  ROM  the  dove's  eye  view, 
the  field  probably  looked  nor- 
mal. He  came  in  low  through  the 
scrub  pines,  darted  over  the 
hedgerow  at  the  fence  and  was 
shocked  to  find  himself  prac- 
tically on  top  of  a  human  being 
sitting  under  the  trees  on  a  little 
stool,  cradling  a  long,  black  stick. 

The  hunter  was  surprised  too. 
He  had  been  watching  the  sky 
over  the  trees  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  field,  expecting  the 
doves  to  come  from  that  direc- 
tion. But  the  dove  barely  cleared 
the  fence  behind  him  and  passed 
a  few  feet  over  his  head  with 
SWIIISSSH  of  wings  causing  the 
hunter  to  duck  his  head  like  a 
startled  box  turtle. 

By  the  time  the  hunter  rec- 
ognized the  "swish"  as  a  dove, 
the  bird  was  grabbing  air  with 
his  wings.  The  hunter  leaped  up, 
knocking  over  the  stool,  and 
raised  the  black  stick  which  went 
BOOM,  BOOM. 

Suddenly,  the  field  was  a 
veritable  garden  of  hunters  with 
black  sticks,  all  blazing  away  at 
the  first  dove  of  last  season, 
which  despite  a  barrage  of  some 
two  dozen  shots  managed  to 
avoid  being  the  first  casualty. 

I  set  my  stool  upright,  sat  back 
down  and  reloaded  the  double 
barrel  shotgun  which  had  just 


failed  me  (or  vice  versa). 

"What'd  you  do,"  asked  the 
next  hunter  up  the  line,  "turn 
that  one  loose  from  under  your 
hat?" 

"Naw,  he  came  out  of  the  trees 
behind  me,"  I  said. 

"If  you  miss  two  shots  at  less 
than  a  dozen  feet,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  a  dove  that 
comes  over  high  and  fast?"  he 
jibed. 

A  few  minutes  later,  I  showed 
him.  A  small  black  dot  appeared 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  field 
and  came  toward  me  accom- 
panied by  a  gathering  storm  of 
shotgun  blasts.  When  the  bird 
passed  over  my  head,  he  was 
probably  not  flying  a  bit  faster 
than  60  miles  per  hour.  I  missed 
him  with  both  barrels. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  answered 
my  question,"  remarked  my 
neighbor. 

"I  never  shoot  well  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,"  I  count- 
ered. I  didn't  tell  him  that  I 


A  typical  early  September  scene  in  a 
dove  field.  Some  sort  of  portable  stool 
or  chair  helps.  Better  concentrate  on 
just  one  bird  (below)  before  you  think 
about  a  double  on  doves. 
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never  shoot  well  at  the  end  of  the 
season  either. 

I'm  not — by  any  means — 
alone.  The  ability  of  the  mourn- 
ing dove  to  avoid  metallic  air 
pollution  is  legendary,  and  the 
hunter  who  frequently  kills  a 
limit  of  12  birds  with  a  box  of 
25  shells  is  as  rare  as  a  short- 
necked  giraffe. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  dove 
has  become  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's favorite  targets.  Thousands 
of  hunters  annually  test  their 
skill — or  lack  of  it — against  these 
populous  birds.  Much  to  the  glee 
of  the  ammunition  manufactur- 
ers, the  average  dove  hunter 
probably  kills  no  more  than  one 
dove  for  every  four  or  five  shots. 
And  yet,  many  doves  are  killed 
in  this  state  each  year. 

Because  of  this,  many  people 
have  come  to  the  erroneous  con- 
clusion that  the  dove  is  endan- 
gered. "Look  at  what  happened 
to  the  passenger  pigeon,"  they 
warn  ominously. 

Their  fears  are  unfounded. 
For  one  thing,  the  comparison 
between  doves  and  passenger 
pigeons  doesn't  hold  water.  The 
passenger  pigeon  was  the  victim 


of  market  hunters,  while  the 
mourning  dove  is  the  target  of 
sportsmen. 

"What's  the  difference?"  you 
might  ask. 

The  difference  is  that  market 
hunting — as  practiced  years  ago 
— was  done  for  cash  profit.  It 
was  uncontrolled,  and  probably 
uncontrollable.  Not  only  the 
passenger  pigeon,  but  also  the 
buffalo  and  a  number  of  other 
species  of  game  and  fowl  were 
either  eliminated  or  seriously 
threatened  by  market  hunters. 
The  market  hunter — which  is 
also  apparently  nearly  extinct 
today,  except  for  the  alligator 
poachers — never  limits  himself 
and  never  puts  anything  back 
into  a  program  for  continuing 
the  species. 

But  the  man  who  hunts  for 
sport  is  another  breed,  and  there 
is  no  recorded  instance  in  North 
America  where  sportsmen  have 
threatened  a  species.  In  fact, 
hunting  for  sport  has  actually 
led  to  an  increase  in  many 
species. 

The  reason  is  that  hunters — 
through  their  state  and  federal 
game  agencies  (like  the  N.  C. 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission) 
— impose  limits  on  themselves 
which  insure  that  their  sport 
will  continue  for  future  genera- 
tions. They  pay  hard  cash  for 
licenses,  and  this  money  is  pour- 
ed back  into  management  pro- 
grams and  research  to  make  cer- 
tain that  game  species  like  doves 
are  never  again  endangered.  No 
other  group — including  those 
who  would  like  to  see  hunting 
banned — is  putting  up  such  huge 
sums  of  money  to  protect  wild- 
life. 

If  hunting  were  outlawed, 
game  management,  preserves, 
and  habitat  programs  would  van- 
ish because  there  would  be  no 
funds  to  support  them.  Wildlife 
species  would  be  left  to  their  own 
devices  to  protect  themselves  and 
in  this  age  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, many  species  might  be  faced 
with  extinction. 

Deer,  quail,  squirrels,  rabbits 
and  other  game  may  well  be 
more  abundant  in  this  country 
than  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man — largely  because  the 
sportsman  is  the  only  one  who 
cares  enough  about  their  welfare 


Although  it's  hot  work  the  early  part  of  the  season,  good  shoot- 
ing help  the  spirits  of  both  hunter  and  retriever.  A  dog  saves  a 
good  many  doves  downed  in  high  weeds  or  corn  stubble. 
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to  put  his  money  where  his 
mouth  is,  and  his  interest  trans- 
lates into  a  more  pure  form  of 
compassion  and  usefulness  than 
the  tears  of  uninformed  non- 
hunters.  Tears  don't  pay  for 
management  or  habitat  improve- 
ment. Money  does. 

Doves  are  a  case  in  point,  and 
like  a  crop,  many  of  them  can  be 
harvested  without  affecting  fu- 
ture crops.  It  has  been  proven 
that  some  70  percent  of  the  total 
dove  population  in  this  country 
die  each  year  naturally  as  part 
of  nature's  scheme.  Death  comes 
in  the  form  of  disease,  predation 
(hawks,  owls,  etc.)  and  starva- 
tion. This  70  percent  will  die 
whether  man  hunts  them  or  not, 
but  the  30  percent  that  remain 
are  more  than  enough  to  per- 
petuate and  even  increase  the 
species. 

The  sportsman's  gun  is  merely 
a  substitute  for  disease,  preda- 
tion or  starvation.  Biologists  call 
this  "compensation."  What  this 
means  is  that  doves  killed  by 
sportsmen  are  merely  doves  that 
will  not  die  of  natural  causes,  as 
long  (and  this  is  important)  as 
hunters  do  not  take  more  than 


70  percent  of  the  population.  By 
establishing  bag  limits,  the  hunt- 
ers keep  their  total  take  of  doves 
well  below  this  critical  figure. 

Let's  look  at  "compensation" 
another  way.  When  doves  are  at 
their  peak  annual  population, 
they  are  very  numerous.  So 
numerous,  in  fact,  that  they  at- 
tract the  attention  of  many  pred- 
ators who  kill  large  numbers 
of  doves.  Also,  during  peak  dove 
population  periods,  disease 
spreads  rapidly.  Adequate  food 
can  also  be  a  problem  among 
many  species  of  wildlife  when 
populations  are  at  their  peak.  But 
the  population  is  thinned  natur- 
ally through  predation,  disease 
and  starvation,  the  population  be- 
comes more  stable  because  there 
are  fewer  doves  for  predators  to 
catch.  Also,  disease  is  less  like- 
ly to  strike,  and  spread  slowly  be- 
cause there  are  fewer  doves. 
Starvation  ceases  to  be  a  prob- 
lem because  there  is  plenty  of 
food  to  go  around. 

The  hunter  constitutes  a  form 
of  predation,  and  like  the  hawk, 
the  hunter  runs  into  diminishing 
returns  as  the  dove  population 
approaches  the  natural  70  per- 


cent loss.  If  you  consider  the 
hunter  as  a  predator — an  ac- 
curate way  of  looking  at  it — 
then  his  influence  on  game  pop- 
ulations is  well  within  natural 
limits. 

That  is  why  properly  control- 
led hunting  has  no  adverse  effect 
on  dove  populations — or  the 
populations  of  other  game  ani- 
mals for  that  matter. 

Dove  hunting  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  excellent,  and  there  are 
very  few  states  that  can  boast 
of  better.  The  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  a  major  program  going  to 
provide  more  public  dove  hunt- 
ing areas. 

The  Commission  owns  or 
leases  some  10  small  Game  Lands 
where  only  doves  may  be  hunt- 
ed. On  these  areas,  hunting  is 
restricted  to  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Saturdays  and  federal  holi- 
days during  the  season.  Many  of 
these  areas  are  also  planted  in 
milo  to  attract  doves. 

In  addition,  there  are  dove 
fields  on  many  of  the  other  large 
Game  Lands  in  the  state.  The 
Sandhills  Game  Land  is  one  of 
the  best  known,  and  one  of  the 
most  productive. 

Hunters  who  plan  to  hunt 
doves  on  any  of  the  Game  Lands 
will  need  a  $6  season  Game 
Lands  Use  Permit  in  addition  to 
their  statewide  hunting  license. 
The  Game  Lands  Use  Permit  is 
required  for  hunting  any  species 
on  the  Game  Lands  and  also  for 
mountain  trout  fishing  on  west- 
ern Game  Lands.  There  are  near- 
ly two  million  acres  of  Game 
Lands  in  the  state  now  open  to 
public  hunting  and  fishing. 

To  learn  the  location  of  the 
nearest  doves-only  Game  Land 
— and  also  the  locations  of  other 
Game  Lands  where  doves  may  be 
hunted  in  addition  to  other 
species— check  the  1971-72  Hunt- 
ing and  Trapping  Regulations 
booklet  and  the  Game  Lands 
Map  Book  available  where  you 
buy  your  license. 

Then  go  to  a  dove  area  and 
have  some  superb  sport.  And  do 
it  with  a  clear  conscience.  You 
aren't  endangering  the  dove  pop- 
ulation. ± 


Mourning  doves  can  be  harvested  in  great  numbers,  but  with 
careful  management,  they  will  continue  to  produce  good  crops 
year  after  year.  Seldom  do  doves  have  a  "bad"  nesting  year. 
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Fish  Trap 


by  Dewey  Bruce 

Farm  Editor,  The  Robesonian 

a  routine  patrol  Wildlife  Pa- 
trolman Charles  Smith  working  in 
area  5  (Robeson-Scotland  counties) 
of  District  4,  happened  upon  two 
illegal  fish  traps  which  were  set  in 
a  small  swamp  run  near  the  Rob- 
eson-Hoke county  line.  The  traps 
were  placed  near  each  other,  one 
facing  down  stream  which  formed  a 
stream  barrier  damming  the  run  so 
that  all  fish  traveling  upstream 
would  be  forced  to  enter  this  trap. 

Extensive  planning  and  long 
hours  of  waiting  and  watching  for 
the  violator  followed  by  employing 
the  aid  of  three  other  protectors  of 
this  area.  This  game  of  wait-and- 
watch-and-see  who  came  to  these 
traps  finally  paid  off  for  the  protec- 
tors. Late  one  evening,  he  showed 
up  to  fish  his  traps  and  was  arrest- 
ed and  charged  with  taking  non- 
game  and  game  fish  by  unlawful 
methods  by  using  wing  type  fish 
traps. 

Court  date  was  set  in  district 
court  of  Robeson  County  on  16  May 
at  9:30  a.m.  The  defendant  en- 
tered a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  charges 
and  was  found  guilty  by  the  presid- 
ing judge.  Fine  was  set  at  $25  plus 
court  cost  of  $16.50. 

It  was  calculated  by  the  Wildlife 
Protector  that  more  than  60  man- 
hours  were  put  into  this  one  project 
which  was  spread  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  month.  Working  to- 
gether and  on  alternate  schedules, 
four  protectors  H.  D.  (Dale)  Smith, 
N.  E.  Wooten,  W.  W.  Brown  and 
area  Supervisor  Charles  Smith 
checked  the  site  periodically  by 
boat,  car  and  by  walking  through 
the  swamp.  It  was  never  learned 
exactly  how  many  fish  and  of  what 
type  were  taken  from  the  traps,  but 
at  the  time  that  the  violator  was 
cited,  five  to  six  pounds  of  game 
and  nongame  fish  were  taken. 


PHOTO  BY  DEWEY  BRUCE 


Mapping  strategy  are  (1  to  r)  Wildlife  Patrolman  Charles  Smith, 
Protector  W.  W.  Brown,  Protector  H.  D.  Smith,  and  Protector 
N.  E.  Wooten.  Long  hours  paid  off  in  apprehending  the  violator. 


"The  state  goes  through  quite  a 
lot  of  expense  just  to  catch  these 
people  who  take  fish  and  game 
illegally,"  said  Smith,  "and  it's  our 
job  to  enforce  the  wildlife  game 
laws  and  regulations,  if  we  didn't 
there  would  be  no  game  and  fish 
for  others  to  enjoy."  The  protector 
said  that  by  using  traps  to  catch 
fish,  as  did  this  one  violator,  the 
ecological  balance  of  the  stream 
was  endangered. 

"If  you  allow  people  like  this  to 
take,  by  any  means,  the  fish  in  our 
streams  and  rivers,  reproduction  of 
species  would  be  greatly  affected 
and  soon  some  species  would  prob- 
ably disappear.  Just  think  of  the 
generations  of  young  fishermen  to 
come;  they  would  not  be  able  to 
fish  the  waters  of  the  swamps  like 
we  do  today." 

Protector  Smith  said,  ".  .  .  This 
is  our  job,  this  is  what  the  state 
pays  us  for  and  being  our  duty,  we 
must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
take  in  violators  who  have  no  regard 
for  wildlife  .  .  .  game  and  fish,  and 
the  enjoyment  that  these  vital  parts 
of  our  environment  offer  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  saddens  me  personal- 
ly to  see  people  misuse  the  natural 
resources  which  are,  without  their 
help,  slowly  disappearing.  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  that  people  will  regard 
such  resources  as  the  vital  part  of 
the  environment  that  they  are  in- 
stead of  willfully  taking  for  their 
own  greed." 


The  protector  encouraged  the 
public  to  inform  his  department  of 
such  unlawful  actions  and  said  that 
those  who  did  come  forward  need 
not  fear  that  their  names  would 
be  revealed. 

To  report  a  violation  of  the  game 
laws,  call  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  at  one  of 
the  following  locations: 
Area 

Location  Code  Telephone 

Edenton  919  482-4444 

Vanceboro  919  244-8071 

Burgaw  919  259-4774 

Rocky  Mount  919  443-1766 

Fuquay-Varina  919  552-5028 
Elizabethown  919  862-3953 

Haw  River  919  578-1646 

China  Grove-Landis  704  857-9188 
Hamlet  919  582-2101 

Jonesville  919  835-6426 

Marion  704  652-4040 

Waynesville  704  456-9292 

Raleigh  919  829-7191 

A  commission  radio  operator  will 
take  your  message  and  immediately 
relay  the  information  by  radio  to 
the  nearest  wildlife  protector.  If  a 
long  distance  call  is  necessary  to 
reach  one  of  these  numbers,  place 
the  call  collect,  and  inform  the  op- 
erator that  you  wish  to  report  a 
game  law  violation.  If  you  fail  to 
reach  the  first  number  called,  try 
the  next  nearest  location.  If  you  do 
not  have  these  numbers  available, 
call  your  Sheriff's  or  Police  Depart- 
ment Office.  ^ 
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TOiat  Price 


by  Nell  Lewis 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  27410 


iELLY,  I  hear  a  blue- 
bird singing!" 

His  young  son  may  not  have 
been  impressed  but  Jack  Finch, 
who  grew  up  when  bluebirds 
were  still  as  much  a  part  of 
springtime  as  apple  blossoms, 
was  excited;  he  had  not  seen  nor 
heard  one  of  these  gentle  birds  in 
15  years. 

Jack  Finch  did  not  see  the 
bird,  but  by  nightfall  on  that  day 
in  December  of  1971  he  and  Kelly 
had  made  seven  bluebird  nesting 
boxes  to  erect  on  their  Blueberry 
Farm  at  Bailey,  N.  C.  The  next 
day  he  saw  two  bright  blue  males 
with  the  reddish-brown  breasts 
in  company  with  their  duller 
mates  down  by  a  farm  pond. 

Small  numbers  of  these  birds 
had  been  reported  recently  in 
various  locations  across  North 
Carolina,  and  "considering  the 
fate  of  other  birds  and  animals 
in  the  past,  it  was  encouraging 
to  know  there  were  still  enough 
bluebirds  to  protect  and  to  pro- 
vide housing  for",  Finch  says. 

This  tobacco  barn  oil  burner  may  be  a 
potential  death  trap  for  bluebirds  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  keep  them  out.  Are 
bluebirds  worth  a  25-cent  screen? 


Just  as  one  man  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of 
the  bluebirds  over  the  last  30  to 
40  years,  neither  could  one  man 
save  those  remaining,  so  in  his 
dedication  to  assure  coming 
generations  of  children  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  and  hearing  the 
tiny  bird  with  the  soft,  sweet 
song,  Mr.  Finch  carefully  stud- 
ied the  plight  of  this  songster 
before  setting  his  plea  for  them 
afield. 

Insecticides,  B.B.  guns,  and 
natural  predators  have  taken 
their  toll  of  bluebirds,  as  have 
nesting  conditions. 


ears  ago  nesting  conditions 
were  more  suitable  for  the  blue- 
bird, which  is  a  field  bird  and 
does  not  care  for  dense  woods 
or  the  inner  city,"  Finch  ob- 
serves. "It  was  an  enjoyable  pas- 
time for  young  people  to  build 
mail  boxes  which  usually  had 
one  open  end  and  the  bluebirds 
made  use  of  the  mail  box  for 
nesting. 

"Fifty  years  ago,  the  farm 
fence  was  made  with  natural 
posts.  There  were  numerous 
woodpecker  holes  and  hollows 
that  were  suitable  for  nests.  The 
old  orchard,  common  on  most 
farms,  had  many  decayed  cavi- 
ties in  mature  trees,  providing  an 
abundance  of  places  to  nest.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  there  was  less 
competition  with  sparrows  and 
starlings,"  Finch  further  notes. 

The  main  culprit  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  bluebird  across  the 

The  barn  smoke  stacks  present  tempting 
entrances  for  the  birds  at  nesting  time. 
A  protective  screen  (left)  blocks  opening. 
Right,  Jack  Finch  and  another  nest  box. 


tobacco  belt  of  our  state  has 
been  tobacco  curing  barns  which 
use  pot  type  oil  burners  with  the 
six-inch  smoke  stack  and  rain 
cap  which  has  no  bird  screen  or 
guard,  according  to  Jack  Finch. 

He  says  this  oil  curer  was  de- 
signed about  the  same  time  as 
the  decline  of  the  farm  orchard. 
Mass  production  and  the  use  of 
the  curer  in  the  late  1940's  fol- 
lowed the  already  rapid  decline 
of  the  bluebird  population.  Dur- 
ing nesting  season  for  bluebirds, 
the  oil  burners  are  cold  and  the 
birds,  in  search  of  cavities  to 
nest  in,  enter  the  flues  and  be- 
come trapped  because  few  farm- 
ers bother  to  leave  the  burner 
door  open  to  allow  an  escape  for 
the  birds. 

Thousands  perished  in  these 
curing  systems  from  1947  to 
about  1955.  A  questionnaire  pre- 
pared and  sent  out  to  tobacco 
farmers  by  Finch  provided  stag- 
gering, concrete  figures:  it  was 
learned  that  an  average  of  20 
dead  bluebirds  were  removed 
from  each  tobacco  barn  yearly. 
During  this  seven-year  period 
there  were  approximately  100,- 
000  barns  in  use  with  the  6-inch 
smoke  stack.  Therefore,  the 
slaughter  of  the  bluebirds  by 
this  method  alone  comes  to  near- 
ly 2,000,000.  One  farmer  remem- 
bers removing  "layers"  of  blue- 
birds. 

Very  few  farmers  remember 
removing  bluebirds  from  their 
burners  after  1955.  NONE  WAS 
LEFT  TO  BE  TRAPPED. 
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Mr.  Finch  feels  that  if  the 
bluebirds  raised  now  are  to  be 
saved  we  must  have  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  sale  and  installation 
of  smoke  stacks  and  rain  caps 
without  screens,  and  that  we 
need  legislators  sympathetic  to 
this  cause  to  introduce  necessary- 
legislation  and  see  that  it  has 
enough  support  to  pass. 

Farmers,  maintenance  men, 
oil  burner  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, retailers,  and  salesmen 
have,  where  possible,  been  con- 
tacted by  Finch  in  an  effort  to 
see  that  rain  caps  with  screens  be 
placed  on  all  smoke  stacks.  He 
believes  it  is  wasted  effort  on 
the  part  of  concerned  individuals 
to  provide  housing  for  bluebirds 
if  they  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
these  death  traps. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Finch  in  which  he  stated  the 
hazardous  smoke  stacks  on  to- 
bacco barns,  Rod  Amundson, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  of- 
fered, "we  are  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  asking  some  of  our 
good  friends  in  the  General  As- 
sembly to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  require  the  instal- 
lation of  such  guards.  It  seems  to 
us  there  is  no  point  in  having 
bluebirds  protected  by  both  state 
and  federal  law  against  human 
predation  and  at  the  same  time 
inadvertently  kill  them  through 
the  use  of  agricultural  technol- 
ogy in  the  form  of  modern  to- 
bacco curers." 

7he  MT.  PLEASANT  RURI- 
TAN  CLUB  and  the  MT.  PLEA- 
SANT RESCUE  SQUAD  of 
Bailey  have  joined  the  Finch 
movement  on  behalf  of  the  blue- 
birds by  installing  bird  screens 
in  new  rain  caps.  To  all  interest- 
ed parties,  they  are  selling  caps 
at  the  reasonable  price  of  250 
each.  To  date,  they  have  not  been 
too  successful;  older  farmers  find 
it  difficult  to  install  the  screens 
on  their  barns,  and  the  younger 
farmers  have  shown  a  lack  of  in- 
terest— after  all,  perhaps  they've 
never  seen  a  bluebird  and  have 
no  idea  of  the  aesthetic  value  of 
this  tiny  creature! 


Another  project  being  carried 
through  by  these  two  organiza- 
tions under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Finch  is  the  building  of  blue- 
bird nesting  boxes.  In  spite  of 
their  late  start,  some  200  houses 
were  sold  in  time  for  the  breed- 
ing season  this  year.  Sixty  six 
of  these  were  placed  on  the  Finch 
Blueberry  Farm. 

The  first  two  broods  of  blue- 
birds on  the  farm  were  lost  to 
house  sparrows,  but  with  these 
predators  under  control,  sur- 
vival of  the  third  brood  appear- 
ed good.  Final  reports  have  not 
been  received  from  all  owners  of 
the  Finch-sponsored  boxes  yet. 

Boxes,  complete  with  litera- 
ture on  care  and  location,  will 
be  offered  for  sale  at  the  Blue- 
berry Farm  at  all  times  and  Mr. 
Finch  hopes  many  of  them  will 
be  sold  during  the  peach  and 
grape  season  this  year.  In  this 
way,  they  can  become  weather- 
ed by  another  spring. 

All  bluebird  houses  should  be 
mounted  on  a  greased  metal  pipe 
or  steel  post  (or  have  baffles  at- 
tached to  poles)  to  discourage 
rodents.  Each  house  should  have 
a  3/4-inch  support  pipe  or  mount- 
ing bracket  to  allow  easy  mount- 
ing to  any  type  support.  Blue- 
bird boxes  may  be  purchased  for 
$3.00,  plus  shipping  costs  and 
for  an  extra  .750  a  5'  by  1"  pipe 
will  be  furnished.  Orders  may  be 
placed  with: 

Mt.  Pleasant  Rescue  Squad 
Building 

Bailey,  N.  C.  27807 

John  Glover,  Country  Side 

Florist 

Route  #1 

Bailey,  N.  C.  27807 

Philip  Bissette,  Bissette 

Grocery 

Route  #1 

Bailey,  N.  C.  27807 

Jack  R.  Finch,  Finch's 
Blueberry  Nursery 
Route  #1 

Bailey,  N.  C.  27807 

V 'n  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Finch, 
"to  accomplish  the  tremendous 
job  of  providing  housing  for  the 
bluebird  in  the  country,  there 


must  be  some  way  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  concerned 
groups.  One  thought  is  that  all 
sponsoring  organizations  use  a 
standard  letterhead  in  all  cor- 
respondence. It  would  be  desir- 
able if  a  state  agency  or  nation- 
al society  would  print  and  sup- 
ply these  letterheads  at  cost. 

"With  the  concerted  effort  of 
legislators,  organizations,  manu- 
facturers, and  concerned  individ- 
uals, the  Eastern  Bluebird  may 
be  brought  back  to  an  area  where 
it  once  thrived  and  was  virtually 
destroyed." 

To  encourage  the  participation 
of  the  youth  of  our  state,  Mr. 
Finch  is  presently  working  on  a 
design  for  a  bluebird  box  kit 
containing  all  necessary  mater- 
ial and  one  that  can  be  assembled 
by  groups  of  young  people  dur- 
ing an  hour  class.  He  observes 
that  this  age  group  is  impatient, 
and  in  order  for  them  to  feel  a 
sense  of  accomplishment,  the 
project  for  them  must  be  one 
that  is  not  too  time  consuming 
or  difficult. 

In  talking  with  Jack  Finch  one 
is  aware  of  his  fervor  for  his 
project,  but  at  the  same  time 
senses  his  surprise  at  the  lack  of 
interest  shown  by  so  many  peo- 
ple for  the  preservation  of  the 
bluebirds.  This  includes  mem- 
bers of  garden  and  bird  clubs, 
civic  clubs,  business  firms,  and 
individuals.  Time,  effort,  and 
money  are  hard  to  come  by,  yet 
there  are  those  few  who  remem- 
ber their  youth  when  tiny  flashes 
of  blue,  accompanied  by  a  song 
so  painfully  sweet  it  cannot  be 
described,  were  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. 

Perhaps  this  nostalgia,  coupled 
with  a  growing  awareness  by  a 
growing  number  of  our  state's 
population  that  all  creatures  of 
nature  own  and  deserve  a  place 
on  earth — just  as  man  does — will 
motivate  enough  people  to  help 
Jack  Finch's  dream  of  many 
bluebirds  become  a  reality. 

What  price  bluebirds?  Because 
of  a  remembered  song  Jack 
Finch  has  personally  spent  close 
to  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  last 
18  months,  not  to  mention  his 
time  and  effort.  ± 
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BUTNER  Means 
Hunting 


by  Hal  Atkinson 

Game  Lands  Supv. 


M 


,ENTION  Butnerto  most  any  Piedmont  North  Caro- 
lina deer  hunter  and  you  will  see  his  eyes  light  up.  The 
Butner  area,  like  a  few  other  select  locations  in  North 
Carolina,  supports  one  of  the  largest  deer  herds  to  be 
found  in  North  Carolina.  Amazingly,  Butner  deer  are 
not  only  numerous,  but  also  large.  Because  of  this,  the 
Butner  herd  attracts  hunting  pressure  as  heavy  as  any 
Game  Land  in  the  state.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
count  well  over  a  thousand  hunters  in  any  one  day  of 
the  open  season  for  deer  on  this  popular  area. 

Little  do  these  hunters  realize  that  this  area  with  its 
bountiful  deer  herd  was  almost  lost  to  the  hunting  pub- 
lic just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Butner  story  began  in  the  early  forties  with  the 
release  of  a  handful  of  deer  on  the  John  Umstead  Hos- 
pital property.  Since  that  time,  the  herd  has  expanded 
to  cover  parts  of  Durham,  Wake,  Granville,  Person, 
Orange,  Caswell,  and  Alamance  counties.  On  several 
occasions,  the  herd  has  had  to  be  thinned  through  the 
use  of  either  sex  deer  hunts  managed  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  Hunting  pressure  has  grown 
along  with  the  deer  herd,  and  during  the  1968-69  deer 
season,  several  large  landowners  in  the  Butner  area  had 
so  much  trouble  with  hunters  that  there  was  serious 
talk  of  closing  land  to  public  hunting. 

Fortunately  the  foresighted  officials  of  John  Umstead 


Hospital  in  Butner,  who  control  some  12,500  acres  of 
prime  hunting  territory,  took  a  new  look  at  their  public 
hunting  policy.  Instead  of  following  the  paths  that  some 
state  agencies  have  taken  in  closing  their  lands  to  pub- 
lic hunting,  the  hospital  officials  chose  to  seek  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  from  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  in  finding  a  satisfactory  solution. 
A  plan  was  devised  which  would  allow  the  public  to  hunt 
on  some  portions  of  the  hospital  property  while  relieving 
the  hospital  staff  and  Butner  police  of  the  responsibility 
of  having  to  issue  permits  to  the  hunters  as  had  been 
done  in  the  past.  This  was  done  by  adding  the  hospital 
property  to  the  new  Game  Lands  program,  and  the 
annual  $6  Game  Lands  Use  Permit  is  now  handled  by 
statewide  license  agents. 

Hunters  are  checked  for  regulation  compliance  by 
wildlife  protectors.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  opera- 
tional plan,  the  cooperation  between  the  two  state 
agencies  has  made  the  Butner  Game  Land  much  more 
accessible  to  the  general  public,  and  hunters  have 
generally  been  well  satisfied  with  the  program.  The 
program  has  been  so  successful  that  during  the  1970- 
71  season  the  North  Carolina  National  Guard  opened 
some  5,000  acres  to  public  hunting  through  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  Wildlife  Commission.  This 
additional  acreage  is  located  adjacent  to  the  hospital 
property  and  has  raised  the  total  acreage  of  the  Butner 
Game  Land  to  some  17,500  acres.  Of  this  total,  approx- 
imately 7,000  acres  had  been  totally  closed  to  the 
public  before  the  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Wild- 
life Commission.  The  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  North  Carolina  National  Guard  for  estab- 
lishing a  multiple-use  land  policy  that  hopefully  will 
encourage  other  state  agencies  to  open  their  lands  to 
public  hunting  through  cooperative  agreements  with 


BUTNER  GAME  LAND 
Durham  and  Granville  Counties  (16,444  acres) 
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the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  the  Butner 
Game  Land  story  is  that  both  state  agencies  who  own 
the  land  use  the  area  for  a  primary  purpose  other  than 
recreation.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  John  Umstead 
Hospital  is  to  provide  medical  treatment  for  the  men- 
tally ill,  and  practically  all  of  the  food  used  to  support 
the  program  is  produced  on  the  hospital  property.  The 
excellent  farming  operation  directed  by  the  hospital 
staff  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
deer  herd  since  the  crop  rotation  practiced  on  the  area 
provides  food  for  the  deer  during  any  period  of  short- 
age of  natural  foods  that  might  occur  during  the  winter 
months.  The  North  Carolina  National  Guard  uses  its 
property  for  troop  training,  which  includes  the  use  of  a 
firing  range  for  small  arms  on  the  area. 

Through  cooperation  between  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  landowners,  a  system  of  safety 
zones  has  been  developed  to  protect  both  parties.  No 
hunting  is  allowed  in  these  safety  zones  and  to  date 
they  have  been  effective  in  preventing  personal  injury 
and  damage  to  property.  In  both  instances,  all  parties 
involved  have  benefited  from  the  cooperative  agree- 
ments. The  John  Umstead  Hospital  and  the  National 


Guard  no  longer  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  issu- 
ing permits  to  hunters,  nor  are  they  responsible  for 
checking  hunters  for  trespass  or  license  requirements. 
Even  so,  the  Butner  Police  Department  has  been  very 
helpful  in  reporting  and  preventing  violations  of  the 
game  laws. 

The  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina  have  gained  some 
17,500  acres  of  prime  hunting  territory  through  the 
agreements,  and  their  hope  is  that  other  state  agencies 
will  follow  the  path  taken  by  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Mental  Health  and  the  National  Guard  in  opening 
their  lands  to  public  use. 

North  Carolina  sportsmen  can  be  grateful  to  the 
officials  of  the  John  Umstead  Hospital  and  the  North 
Carolina  National  Guard  for  breaking  long-established 
precedents  in  permitting  hunting  access  to  portions  of 
state-owned  property.  By  practicing  true  multiple-use 
of  state-owned  property,  they  have  taken  a  forward 
step  and  proved  it  can  be  done.  The  17,500  acres  of 
land  administered  by  these  two  agencies  have  provided 
a  tremendous  amount  of  recreation  for  those  who  enjoy 
the  pursuit  of  game,  and  without  detriment  to  the 
primary  interests  of  the  John  Umstead  Hospital  and 
the  North  Carolina  National  Guard. 


Sixth  Annual 

WILDLIFE  PHOTO 

Contest  IP 

RULES 

1.  Photographs  taken  in  North  Carolina,  by  North 
Carolina  residents,  which  show  any  native  North 
Carolina  wildlife  species  will  be  eligible. 

2.  Eligible  photographs  must: 

(a)  Be  taken  in  North  Carolina  between  August 
31,  1971  and  October  1,  1972. 

(b)  Be  taken  and  submitted  by  residents  of 
North  Carolina. 

(c)  Show  native  North  Carolina  wildlife  spe- 
cies (any  animal,  fish,  bird,  insect,  etc.) 
General  outdoor  or  landscape  photographs 
should  not  be  submitted. 

3.  Black  and  white  prints  and  color  transparencies 
(any  size)  should  be  submitted.  Do  not  send 
negatives  nor  color  prints.  However,  negatives 
of  the  10  winning  photographs  must  be  submit- 
ted on  request. 

4.  DO  NOT  SUBMIT:  (a)  Prints  or  enlargements 
more  than  8x10  inches  in  size;  (b)  Prints  with 
retouching  or  art  work,  or  prints  made  from  neg- 
atives with  retouching  or  art  work;  (c)  composite 
pictures,  multiple  printing  or  montages;  (d)  fram- 
ed pictures;  (e)  color  prints  of  any  kind. 

5.  Entrants  should  submit  no  more  than  three  photo- 


graphs each  in  each  category  (black  and  white, 
color).  Each  photograph  should  be  submitted  as 
a  separate  entry  and  each  entry  should  include 
with  the  submitted  photographs,  the  following 
information  printed  on  the  back  of  each  photo- 
graph or  on  envelope:  (a)  Name  of  entrant;  (b) 
Complete  address  and  zip  code  of  entrant;  (c) 
Date  photograph  was  taken;  (d)  Place  photo- 
graph was  taken;  (e)  Type  of  camera  used;  (f) 
Type  of  film  used;  (g)  Shutter  speed  and  f  stop 
settings  used  (except  for  photographs  taken  with 
box  cameras);  (h)  Title  or  name  of  subject. 

6.  Contest  is  open  only  to  amateur  photographers. 
No  photographer  who  earns  more  than  $100  per 
year  from  photographic  pursuits  will  be  consider- 
ed an  amateur. 

7.  All  entries  must  be  post  marked  no  later  than 
midnight  October  15,  1972.  Mail  entries  to: 
WILDLIFE  PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST,  Wildlife 
Magazine,  Albemarle  Bldg.,  325  N.  Salisbury, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611. 

8.  The  first  ten  photographs  in  the  black  and  white 
category  and  first  three  in  the  color  category 
become  the  property  of  the  Wildlife  Commission. 

9.  In  each  category  the  first  prize  is  $25.00;  second 
prize  is  $10.00;  third  prize  is  $5.00;  seven  hon- 
orable mention  prizes  of  a  subscription  to  Wild- 
life magazine.  The  winning  photographs  and 
honorable  mentions  will  be  printed  in  Wildlife 
magazine. 

10.  Photographs  will  be  judged  by  Wildlife  magazine 
on  the  basis  of  photographic  excellence,  and  the 
general  appeal  and  interest  of  the  subject.  The 
decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 
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WILDLIFE 
COOPERATOR 
AGENT 

BIG  GAME  KILL  RECORDS 


Big  Game 
Tagging 


BIG  GAME  HUNTERS 

and 

WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 

COOPERATING  .   ..  n 

by  Jim  Dean 


Here's  how  the  new  big  game  tag- 
ging program  will  work. 


T 

_L  HIS  fall,  the  big  game  ani- 
mal you  kill  may  wind  up  in  a 
computer,  but  only  if  you  help 
put  him  there. 

What  this  means  is  that  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resour- 
ces Commission  has  set  up  a 
voluntary  statewide  big  game 
tagging  program  for  the  1972-73 
hunting  season. 

"It  will  apply  to  deer,  wild 
boar,  bear  and  turkey,  and  it 
will  be  purely  voluntary,"  said 
Clyde  P.  Patton,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion. "This  will  give  sportsmen 
an  opportunity  to  cooperate  with 
the  Wildlife  Commission  in  im- 
proving big  game  hunting." 

Last  season,  a  compulsory  big 
game  tagging  system  was  in  ef- 
fect for  all  big  game  killed  on  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Game 
Lands,  but  it  did  not  furnish  in- 
formation on  big  game  killed  off 
the  Game  Lands,  and  it  was  also 
hard  to  enforce.  It  has  been  re- 
placed with  the  voluntary  tag- 
ging program  which  will  be  state- 
wide. 

Here's  how  the  new  program 
will  work.  The  tags  for  the  vol- 
untary big  game  tagging  pro- 


gram will  be  attached  to  each 
big  game  license  that  is  sold  (a 
special  big  game  license  costs 
$1.75,  and  every  big  game  hunter 
will  need  one  in  addition  to  a 
valid  statewide  hunting  license). 

When  a  hunter  kills  a  big  game 
animal  (deer,  bear,  wild  boar  or 
turkey)  anywhere  in  the  state, 
he  is  requested  to  tag  it  and  take 
it  to  the  nearest  Wildlife  Coop- 
erator  Agent.  The  agent  will 
furnish  a  Big  Game  Kill  Report 
Form  for  the  hunter  to  fill  out. 
The  report  will  ask  for  such  in- 
formation as  the  location,  weight 
and  sex  of  the  kill.  At  the  end 
of  the  hunting  season,  these 
forms  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission. 

Hunters  should  be  near  a 
Wildlife  Cooperator  Agent  no 
matter  where  they  bag  their  big 
game.  Plans  call  for  some  1500 
Wildlife  Cooperator  Agents  scat- 
tered across  the  state  at  such 
places  as  gas  stations,  country 
stores  and  some  license  agents, 
sporting  goods  stores,  hunt  clubs 
and  similar  places.  Each  Wildlife 
Cooperator  Agent  will  display  a 
large,  diamond-shaped  yellow 
and  black  sign. 


"We've  tried  to  set  up  this 
voluntary  big  game  tagging  pro- 
gram so  that  it  will  be  easy  for 
hunters  to  quickly  get  their  big 
game  kills  recorded,"  said  Pat- 
ton. 

After  the  hunter  fills  out  the 
report,  the  forms  will  be  collected 
and  the  information  fed  into  a 
computer. 

"The  computer  will  help  us  get 
an  accurate  analysis  of  all  the 
data,"  said  Patton,  "and  the  re- 
sults should  give  us  a  lot  of  valu- 
able information  on  such  things 
as  how  many  big  game  animals 
are  being  killed,  where  popula- 
tions are  heavy  or  light,  and 
whether  the  ainmals  are  in  good 
health  or  poor." 

When  areas  are  located  that 
are  not  producing  an  optimum 
amount  or  quality  of  big  game, 
management  work  will  be  con- 
centrated there  to  help  restore 
them  to  provide  better  living. 
The  voluntary  tagging  program 
is  also  expected  to  give  the  Wild- 
life Commission  a  better  idea  of 
the  productivity  of  Game  Lands 
as  compared  to  other  hunting 
areas  in  the  state. 

Patton  gave  an  example  of  how 
the  voluntary  tagging  program 
might  be  used  to  help  the  state's 
dwindling  population  of  black 
bears. 

"If,  for  instance,  we  find  that 
most  of  the  bears  being  killed  in 
a  particular  area  are  younger 
than  three  and  a  half  years  old, 
we  will  know  that  too  many 
bears  are  being  killed  before  they 
have  had  a  chance  to  reproduce," 
explained  Patton.  "This  could  re- 
sult in  fewer  bears  in  coming 
hunting  seasons,  and  we  may 
want  to  change  regulations  for 
this  area  to  encourage  higher 
bear  breeding  populations." 

The  voluntary  big  game  tag- 
ging program  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  compulsory  tag- 
ging system  that  is  required  for 
antlerless  deer  taken  during 
either-sex  deer  seasons.  Hunters 
who  kill  antlerless  deer  during 
either-sex  seasons  are  required 
to  have  their  deer  tagged  with 
special  antlerless  deer  tags  that 
are  different  from  the  voluntary 
big  game  tags.  ^ 
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RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Public  Hearings  Set  for  1975  Fishing  Regulations 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  scheduled  three  public  hearings  to 
give  Tarheel  anglers  a  voice  in  setting  the  1973  fresh  water  fishing  regula- 
tions. Here  are  dates,  times,  and  places: 

October  9,  Asheville,  Buncombe  County  Courthouse,  7:30  p.m. 
October  11,  Salisbury,  Rowan  County  Courthouse,  7:30  p.m. 
October  12,  Washington,  Beaufort  County  Courthouse,  7:30  p.m. 

New  Hunting  Bulletin  Ready  —  For  Free 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  completed  publication  of  a  bulletin  entitled 
"Hunting  in  North  Carolina."  You  can  get  a  free  copy  by  writing  to:  "Hunting  in 
North  Carolina",  Wildlife  Commission,  Albemarle  Bldg. ,  Raleigh  27611. 

Dove  Season  Opens  Saturday,  September  2 

The  first  segment  of  a  split  dove  season  gets  under  way  at  12:00  noon  on 
Saturday,  September  2.  Once  again  the  daily  bag  is  12  birds  with  the  possession 
limit  24.  Shooting  hours  from  noon  to  sunset.  The  first  season  runs  through 
October  7.  The  second  segment  runs  from  December  13  to  January  15. 

Big  Game  Tagging  System  Shaping  Up 

The  Wildlife  Commission  is  asking  some  1,500  small  business  men  to  co- 
operate in  a  program  for  volunteer  tagging  of  turkeys,  deer,  bear  and  wild 
boar  throughout  the  state.  Stores  will  have  diamond-shape  yellow  signs 
designating  the  managers  as  wildlife  cooperator  agents.  Hunters  are  asked  to 
bring  their  game  to  these  stores  for  tagging  and  recording  size,  weight, 
location  of  kill,  and  other  information  needed  to  improve  and  perpetuate  big 
game  hunting  in  North  Carolina. 

Surf  Fishing  Tournament 

The  annual  Nags  Head  Surf  Fishing  Tournament  is  slated  for  October  5-6-7. 
Spectators  or  competitors  should  contact  Joe  White,  Tournament  Director,  Rt. 
1,  Box  165-E,  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.  27949  for  further  information. 
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O  DOVE  HUNTING  ONLY 

1.  Wilburn  J.  Parks  Game  Land 

2.  Charles  W.  Davis  Game  Land 

3.  Rand-Dale  Farms,  Inc.,  Game  Land 

4.  Guilford  County  Farm  Game  Land 

5.  Nutbush  Peninsula  Game  Land 

6.  Roy  Ed  Jones  Game  Land 

7.  Dorothea  Dix  State  Hospital  Game  Land 

8.  Seth  Fish  Game  Land 

9.  Bill  Dail  Game  Land 

10.  P.  W.  Outlaw  and  May  R.  Grady  Game  Land 


□    ALL  GAME  LANDS  WITH 
DOVE  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Carson  Woods  Game  Land 

B.  Cone  Mills  Game  Land 

C.  Riverview  Acres  Game  Land 

D.  Braswell  and  Covington  Game  Land 

E.  Cooleemee  Plantation  Game  Land 

F.  Sauratown  Plantation  Game  Land 

G.  Sandhills  Game  Land 

H.  Caswell  Game  Land 

I.  Keith-King  Farms  Game  Land 
J.  Corinth  Game  Lands 


SepTEMBER  2,  1972  marks  the  opening  of  the 
hunting  season  in  North  Carolina — a  date  eagerly 
awaited  by  a  host  of  Tarheel  nimrods. 

Those  sportsmen  who  opt  to  purchase  a  Game  Lands 
Use  Permit  in  addition  to  their  regular  hunting  license 
this  year  will  have  access  to  upward  of  2,000,000  acres 
of  Commission-managed  Game  Lands  on  which  they 
may  pursue  their  favorite  sport  during  the  1972-73 
hunting  season.  Hunting  for  all  species  will  be  allowed 
in  season  on  most  of  the  game  lands,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning, doves  will  be  the  featured  attraction. 

Recognizing  the  popularity  of  dove  hunting,  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Division  of  Game  in- 
cluded special  dove  attractant  plantings  in  the  develop- 
ment program  on  selected  Game  Lands.  The  locations 
of  these  areas  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map. 
The  Game  Lands  numbered  1  through  10  are  open  for 
dove  hunting  only  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons  throughout  the  dove  hunting  season. 
Those  lands  designated  by  letters  A  through  J  are  "any 
game"  hunt  areas  with  special  development  to  attract 
doves.  Dove  hunting  on  the  latter,  however,  is  restricted 
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to  the  afternoon  hours  of  open  dates.  Although  special 
development  for  doves  is  not  accented  on  most  other 
game  lands  throughout  the  state,  many  of  them  pro- 
vide good  to  excellent  dove  hunting. 

A  book  of  maps  which  provides  detailed  directions 
for  locating  game  lands  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion is  available  free  of  charge  from  dealers  who  issue 
hunting  licenses  and  permits.  Copies  of  the  1972-73 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  also  are  available 
from  the  same  source. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  hunters  in  North 
Carolina's  history  will  be  afield  on  the  September  2 
opening  date  of  this  year's  dove  season.  Surveys  in- 
dicate a  successful  breeding  season  which  should  pro- 
vide high  dove  populations  in  early  fall.  The  Commis- 
sion's Division  of  Game  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  sportsmen  who  partici- 
pate in  this  fine  sport.  We  urge  everyone  to  think 
safety,  exercise  extreme  caution  in  gun  handling,  ob- 
serve bag  limits  and  other  regulations,  respect  the 
property  and  rights  of  the  landowners  who  make  pos- 
sible the  sport  of  hunting  and — HAVE  FUN! 
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Try  Doue  Decoys 


by  JOHN  CREW 

Photos  by  the  Author 


Trace  the  decoy  pattern  on  heavy  card- 
board and  draw  the  outlines  on  VI -inch 
plywood.  Position  decoys  in  such  a  way 
that  all  the  plywood  area  is  used.  Use  a 
hand  coping  saw  or  jig  saw  to  cut  out  the 
silhouettes.  Sandpaper  the  square  edges. 


Consult  a  color  plate  in  a  bird  book  for 
paint  pattern  suggestions.  Use  a  good 
quality  acrylic  paint  which  will  eliminate 
any  gloss.  A  screw  eye  carefufly  placed  in 
the  back  helps  hang  the  decoy.  They  will 
store  and  carry  easily. 


V 

f 

This  pattern  (above)  is  roughly  twice  life 
size  (each  square  is  one  inch).  The  finish- 
ed product  should  look  something  like 
this  (below),  and  properly  placed,  should 
fool  plenty  of  doves. 


"Not  bad"  I  thought  as  I  picked  up 
the  last  dove  of  the  day.  "I've  invested 
about  three  hours  of  my  time  and  less 
than  five  dollars  of  my  money  and  have 
increased  my  dove  hunting  fun  100%." 

What  I'm  referring  to  are  dove  decoys. 
They  are  easy  and  fun  to  make  and 
thev  will  considerably  increase  your 
shooting  fun.  I'm  sure  some  of  you  are 
thinking  that  finding  doves  to  shoot  is 
relatively  easy  so  why  bother  with  de- 
coys. Early  in  the  season  and  in  fields 
where  there  are  plenty  of  hunters  the 
birds  move  and  shooting  isn't  too  dif- 
ficult. But  think  back.  Remember  all 
those  days  when  no  one  but  you  and 


your  hunting  buddy  showed  up  at  your 
favorite  field.  The  birds  were  there  but 
there  weren't  enough  shooters  to  keep 
the  doves  moving  and  you  had  little  if 
any  shooting.  You  probably  also  recall 
that  a  good  majority  of  the  birds  coming 
into  the  field  went  directly  to  birds  al- 
ready feeding  there.  You  have  probably 
observed  that  doves  decoy  to  live  birds 
on  the  ground,  on  telephone  wires  and 
in  trees.  The  problem  is  to  get  incoming 
birds  close  enough  to  you  to  shoot. 
Follow  these  simple  instructions,  place 
your  silhouette  where  they  can  be  easily 
seen  by  passing  birds  and  you  should  be 
able  to  get  some  fast  and  close  shooting. 
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CAROLINA 
BIRD  CLUB- 
Past  and  Present 

CONCLUSION 

by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

"S 

kJEVENTEEN  years  ago,  in  the  winter  of 
1951-1952,  evening  grosbeaks  staged  their  first 
heavy  flight  into  the  Carolinas.  Since  that  time  it 
has  become  something  of  a  tradition  for  The  CHAT 
to  devote  special  coverage  to  the  periodic  in- 
vasions of  grosbeaks  and  other  northern  finches 
into  our  region." 

So  wrote  Robert  Teulings  (former  President  of 
C.B.C.)  in  the  June  1968  CHAT.  What  prompts 
these  irregular  invasions?  "The  massive  south- 
ward movement  of  grosbeaks,  finches  and  siskins 
(at  the  time)  was  apparently  prompted  by  two 
compelling  factors':  population  pressure  and  a 
scarcity  of  food.  According  to  Audubon  Field 
Notes  (Feb.  1969)  an  exceptionally  heavy  breeding 
season  occurred  in  the  northeastern  Maritime 
Region  in  1968,  followed  by  an  almost  total  failure 
of  the  trees  and  seed  crop  (both  coniferous  and 
deciduous)  over  large  areas  of  the  northern  for- 
ests." 

Which  seems  a  very  logical  explanation  re  the 
uneven  comings,  or  invasions — which  lead  some 
ardent  birders  almost  to  bankruptcy  buying  sun- 
flower seeds — the  delectable  food  these  handsome 
birds  almost  demand — if  you  court  their  royal 
presence! 

Granted,  "bird  watchers"  enjoy  feeding  birds — 
and  our  numbers  are  increasing  (if,  unfortunate- 
ly, theirs  is  not).  Nature  does  a  lot  of  this  feed- 
ing, but  man  can  be  a  great  assistant — as  was  the 
Carolina  Garden  Club  during  the  presidency  of 
Mrst  J.  S.  Mitchener  (1951-'52)  when  garden 
clubs  with  cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Forestry, 
engineered  the  planting  of  75,000  dogwoods  in  the 
State. 

And  where  do  the  birds  come  in?  Over  80  species 
feed  on  the  berries,  and  as  the  seeds  pass  through 
their  intestinal  tract,  indirectly  these  birds  are 
considered  excellent  foresters.  In  fact,  without 
dogwoods — and  other  green  plants — we'd  have  no 
birds — or  other  life.  More  and  more  are  we  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  importance  of  green  plants. 

As  Marie  Mellinger,  Conservation  Chairman 
(The  CHAT,  June  1971)  wrote:  "Without  plants 
there  would  be  no  other  life  on  this  planet,  for 
only  plants  are  capable  of  synthesizing  sun  energy 
into  the  vital  carbohydrates  necessary  for  life.  Di- 
rectly, or  indirectly,  plants  are  the  basis  of  every 
food  chain.  Without  them  we  could  not  exist." 
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In  yet  another  CHAT  (March  1968)  "We  are 
overlooking  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  natural 
air-conditioning.  Trees  and  shrubs  dilute  the  air 
by  giving  off  pure,  clean  oxygen."  (And  if  all  this 
seems  too  much  about  green  plants  and  such,  it  is 
well  to  recall  that  C.B.C.  and  The  CHAT  were 
working  for,  and  writing  of,  pollution,  environ- 
ment, ecology  and  such,  long  years  before  the 
terms  were  in  general  use.) 

A  fine  piece  of  work  (in  Sept.  1955  CHAT)  is 
"Warblers  of  the  Yadkin  River  Valley"  by  John 
Trott,  whose  observations  were  made  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years.  Wood  warblers,  family  Parulidae, 
winged,  colorful,  elusive  sprites  found  only  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

And  December  of  that  year  begins  an  outstanding 
series,  by  W.  L.  McAtee,  on  "The  Birds  in  Lawson's 
'New  Voyage  to  Virginia',  1709." 

Sometimes  The  CHAT  misses,  or  does  not  have 
space  for,  important  birding  or  conservation  news 
that  is  in  the  "Out-of-Doors"  column,  or  in  nation- 
al magazines.  Such  was  "Greensboro's  Camp 
School"  headed  by  Margaret  Wall,  principal  of 
Ceasar  Cone  School,  Greensboro  (and  for  14  years 
Director  Nature  Activities,  summers,  at  Audubon 
Nature  Camp,  Maine);  and  Miss  Ethel  McNairy, 
of  Lindley,  Jr.  Elementary  School. 

"School  in  the  out-of-doors!  Classes  held  beside 
a  running  stream;  while  climbing  about  rocks;  in 
woodland,  or  in  open  field;  during  stops  on  a 
Nature  trail;  on  the  steps  of  a  rustic  cabin.  Perhaps 
a  "cook-out"  for  supper,  followed  by  a  camp  fire 
and  informal  talks,  learning  first-hand  something 
about  the  voices  of  the  night  and  of  the  overhead."* 

Such  a  school  was  held  for  a  week  that  year 
(1955)*  in  October,  for  five  5th  grade  classes  of 
those  two  Greensboro  schools.  Such  classes  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  sometimes  held  in  the  fall, 
sometimes  in  the  spring.  This  particular  one — 
and  many  others — was  held  in  William  B.  Umstead 
State  Park.  Several  other  schools  in  the  State  had 
similar  camp  schools,  and  later — especially  after  the 
article  in  NATURE  magazine* — in  some  other 
states.  What  educational  therapy  there  is  in  it 
all!  And  while  C.B.C.  had  no  direct  charge,  the 
staff,  the  outside  helpers,  as  Bill  Hamnett  of  the 
Museum,  and  Lunette  Barber  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  and  many  others,  participat- 

*  NATURE  Magazine  August-September,  1956 
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ing,  were  all  members  of  C.B.C.  (The  writer  spent 
most  of  that  particular  week,  with  them — and  part 
times  with  many  others.)  Such  camps  have  con- 
tinued through  the  years,  but  at  present  some 
change  seems  to  be  in  the  air.  Yet  it  is  realized,  too 
many  children  are  NOT  getting  in  the  real  out-of- 
doors  in  these  times. 

November  of  1956  had  an  outstanding  event  for 
the  Raleigh  Bird  Club  (and  several  others  in  the 
state);  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  with  the  Audubon 
Screen  Tour  WILD  AMERICA,  from  the  book  by 
that  name,  authored  by  RTP  and  his  famous  British 
counterpart,  author-naturalist  James  Fisher.  Peter- 
son had  urged  Fisher  to  come;  he  would  show  him 
America.  "For  one  hundred  adventureous  days  .  .  . 
starting  in  Newfoundland,  with  the  spring  .  .  .  south 
along  the  Appalachian  highlands  to  Cape  Sable 
and  the  Dry  Tortugas,  America's  coral  islands, 
south  into  the  cloud  forests  of  Mexico.  Crossing  the 

Gene  Hester  checks  a  "natural"  wood  duck  box  in  this  early 
1950's  photo.  In  the  same  pond  in  later  years,  many  wood  duck 
boxes  were  constructed  and  erected  and  records  kept. 


Continental  Divide  and  deserts  to  the  Coronado 
Islands,  up  the  entire  length  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  Alaska  and  the  Pribilofs,  from  where  Fisher 
flew  home." 

This  is  all  in  the  book,  by  both  authors.  It's  a 
book  I'd  like  to  see  in  every  school  room — and 
which  I  dip  into,  every  now  and  then.  The  species 
count?  600  birds! 

But,  back  to  the  showing  in  Raleigh.  The  Audu- 
bon Screen  Tours  (five  in  a  series)  rate  as  one  of 
the  best  "buys"  of  the  year.  Greensboro  and  some 
other  cities  of  both  Carolinas  still  have  them,  and 
Raleigh  should  consider  running  them  again. 

An  important  local  event  in  the  life  of  the  C.B.C. 
was  the  "Birding  Houseparty"  for  a  weekend  at 
Secota,  the  charming  home  of  James  and  Mary 
McLaurin  on  the  Pamlico  River.  I  had  gone  down 
to  speak  at  the  Washington  Garden  Club  and  bird- 
ing friends  of  the  area  had  planned  the  affair. 
What  a  time  that  was! 

Too,  both  before  and  since,  the  C.B.C,  when 
meeting  in  any  nearby  coastal  area,  had  several 
times  stopped  over  on  a  return  trip — and  were  al- 
ways welcomed,  with  coffee  or  cold  drinks,  dough- 
nuts, cookies  or  such — plus  the  incentive  of  close- 
ups  of  the  read-cockaded  woodpecker — a  rather 
rare  species  to  most  inland  birders.  (Good  picture 
this  bird  plate  32,  page  324  in  BIRDS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA.)  And  the  site!  Marvelous,  with  great 
windows  looking  out  on  several  views  of  the  Pam- 
lico River.  Secota?  It  was  the  ancient  Indian  name 
of  a  village  in  that  locale. 

"Erecting  Wood  Duck  Boxes"  in  June  1963 
CHAT,  is  the  leading  article,  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 
(then  with  the  Zoology  Dept.  of  NCSU).  It  gives 
details  as  to  design,  erection  and  suitable  area  .  .  . 
as  "Boxes  erected  on  poles  over  water  have  less 
damage  from  predation  and  competition."  A  par- 
ticular study  was  made,  over  years,  of  several  boxes 
erected  at  Hester's  Pond,  a  few  miles  from  Raleigh. 

Checking  "Out-of-Doors"  about  that  time,  we 
recall  a  picnic  of  the  Raleigh  Bird  Club,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  at  this  pond.  Several  of  the  wood  duck 
boxes  were  in  use;  in  some  the  young  had  already 
left;  at  a  few,  we  could  see  ducklings  swimming 
after  their  mother,  and  several  of  us  were  fortunate 
enough  to  observe  three  downy  ducklings  leaving 
the  box,  dropping  down,  one  after  another.  One 
would  thrust  its  head  out  of  the  hole,  hesitating  a 
moment,  then  dropping  right  down — and  swim- 
ming right  off.  What  a  sight! 

Later,  on  a  tramp  around  the  pond,  with  Mr. 
Hester,  we  noted  a  crested  flycatcher.  "She  nested 
in  that  box,"  said  our  guide.  "Probably  there's  a 
snake  skin  in  it."  Sure  enough,  investigating,  he 
pulled  out  the  cast-off  piece  of  snake  skin.  A  queer 
habit  of  this,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  local 
flycatchers.  (Good  pictures,  in  color,  on  Plate  33, 
page  238,  Birds  of  North  Carolina.)  There  are  a 
few  records  of  the  far  handsomer  scissor-tailed  fly- 
catcher, a  bird  of  Texas  and  area,  (saw  several  on 

*  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  (now  out  of  print) 
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Bill  Hamnett,  a  long-time  Bird  Club  member,  conducted  many 
field  trips  in  natural  history  while  he  was  with  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  He  has  continued  his  fine  public  service 
now  as  Director  of  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The 
cattle  egret  (below)  was  a  subject  in  the  Sept.  '65  CHAT. 
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my  way  to  Mexico,  summer  of  '43)  and  recently  a 
report  of  the  still  handsomer  vermilion  flycatcher, 
rare  winter  bird  along  Gulf  Coast.  ( I  saw  my  first 
one  in  the  Galapagos  Islands.) 

In  December,  1963,  THE  CHAT  called  attention 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  staff  of  this  fine  quar- 
terly. Dr.  Thomas  Quay  is  editor,  with  four  nation- 
ally known  naturalists  as  contributing  editors: 
Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr.,  John  Henry  Dick,  artist- 
ornithologist,  John  K.  Terres,  author-ornithologist, 
and  Jack  Dermid,  naturalist-photographer.  Tribute 
is  also  paid  to  Annie  Rivers  Favor,  Eastover,  S.  C., 
who  has  long  edited  "Backyard  Birding."  Starting 
with  that  issue,  it  includes  attractive  black  and 
white  drawings  of  birds. 

A.nd  about  this  time,  of  special  importance,  W. 
L.  Hamnett  (Bill)  formerly  with  North  Carolina 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION,  joined 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  as  Curator  (and 
for  some  years,  now,  upon  Harry  T.  Davis'  retire- 
ment as  Director),  became  Director  of  the  museum. 

Perhaps  a  minor,  but  world-wide  recognition  of 
THE  CHAT  and  C.B.C.  was  their  foreign  recogni- 
tion, as  announced  in  our  quarterly:  "A  permanent 
exchange  recently  initiated  between  THE  CHAT 
and  THE  RING,  then  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Rydzewe- 
ski,  Laboratory  Ornithology,  Wroclaw,  Poland.  This 
is  an  international,  English  language  quarterly  de- 
voted chiefly  to  bird  banding  and  bird  migration. 
And  international  recognition  for  THE  CHAT  and 
C.B.C.!* 

June  1964  CHAT  carries  an  IN  MEMORIAM  for 
Rachel  Carson,  who  died  of  cancer  April  1964,  in 
which  C.B.C.  and  its  members  join  conservationists 
throughout  the  world  in  mourning  the  death  of 
noted  biologist  and  writer,  author  of  the  contro- 
versial SILENT  SPRING.  She  lived  through  much 
rebuttal  and  vituperation  over  its  message — and 
today,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  vindication,  though 
even  yet  the  chemical  world — and  some  agricul- 
turists— are  still  fighting  its  warnings. 

(A  recent  book  SINCE  SILENT  SPRING  "Rachel 
Carson  has  been  proved  right.  What  have  we  done 
about  it?"  by  Frank  Graham,  Jr.  describes  the 
background  of  this  remarkable  woman  and  scien- 
tist, the^genesis  of  her  book,  and  her  reaction  to 
the  great  controversy.) 

Realizing  the  widespread  interest,  yet  lack  of 
knowledge  surrounding  that  African  newcomer, 
the  cattle  egret,  T.  A.  Beckett  III  and  his  co- 
workers banded  nearly  2,000  of  them.  The  Septem- 
ber 1965  CHAT  gives  some  of  the  interesting  de- 
tails. "During  the  1965  nesting  season  1,000  nest- 
ling cattle  egrets  were  color-banded  within  a  15- 
mile  radius  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  These  birds  had  a 
red  band  on  the  left  leg  and  the  aluminum  one  on 
the  right.  Mr.  Beckett  requested  all  observers  re- 
port sightings  of  these  birds  to  him." 

He  explained  that  past  recoveries  have  shown 
cattle  egrets  to  be  great  wanderers  and  colonizers 
of  new  areas.  .  .  .  Such  color  bandings  will  also 

*  THE  CHAT,  June  '65 
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establish  a  definite  age  for  breeding  in  this  species. 

In  the  years  since,  of  course,  much  more  should 
have  been  learned  about  this  winged  wanderer 
from  Africa. 

This  same  number  of  the  CHAT  has  some  other 
facts  that  should  concern  all  bird-minded  folk  and 
conservationists  .  .  .  that  is  the  decline  of  the 
eagles.  From  a  book  RACOONS  AND  EAGLES,  At- 
lantic Monthly  had  used  an  article  "Counting  Our 
Eagles"  ...  a  part  of  the  "Continential  Bald  Eagle 
Project"  launched  in  1960.  Apparently  Sandy 
Sprunt  had  much  to  do  with  it,  as  his  "eagle-count- 
ers" have  learned  that  our  national  bird  breeds  in 
five  major  areas:  Alaska  (largest  concentration), 
Florida  (more  than  200  active  nests),  the  North 
woods-upper  Mississippi  area  (Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota),  Maine  (27  active  nests  at  last 
count,  with  only  5  producing  young),  the  area 
around  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays.  Apparent- 
ly the  eagles  in  Maine  and  the  mid- Atlantic  states 
are  not  reproducing  themselves  at  a  normal  rate. 
Since  both  these  areas  have  been  heavily  sprayed 
with  pesticides,  this  low  rate  of  reproduction  seems 
to  confirm  Charles  Broley's  theory  that  eagles  were 
being  killed  or  made  sterile  by  pesticide  residues 
in  the  tissues  of  the  fish  they  consumed." 

Well,  today,  12  years  later,  we  know  much  more 
about  the  effect  of  pesticides — but  the  fight  is  not 
yet  won. 

In  December  1965  CHAT  Col.  Norme  D.  Frost, 
on  his  President's  Page,  discussed  the  offer  to  the 
C.B.C.  of  an  83-acre  tract,  including  house,  near 
Tryon,  N.  C,  for  a  WILDLIFE  SANCTUARY,  the 
donor  being  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Shuford.  Once  the  prop- 
erty is  safely  in  the  club's  hand,  President  Frost 
had  hopes  of  appropriate  appeals  and  campaigns 
for  funds  for  further  development. 

In  his  March  1965  message,  he  states  the  offer 
had  been  accepted  and  the  place  made  official 
headquarters  of  C.B.C.  Though  many  members 
were  enthusiastic,  even  at  the  time  some  did  not 
think  it  a  wise  move.  The  September  1966  CHAT 
cover  is  an  intriguing  photograph  of  the  front  of 
Sanctuary  House  (by  Ida  Lee  Winkler)  and  a 
three-page  article  about  the  place  by  Emma  V. 
Walker  (its  first  custodian),  plus  an  outline  sketch 
of  map  of  the  sanctuary  by  Ed  Winkler.  The  fall 
meeting  of  C.B.C.  that  year  was  held  at  Tryon,  with 
trips  to  the  Sanctuary. 

Probably  the  most  exciting  news  of  the  fall  of 
1967  was  the  ivory-billed  woodpeckers — long  fear- 
ed extinct — had  been  discovered  in  the  Big  Thicket 
country  of  eastern  Texas,  as  announced  by  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Later 
some  were  also  reported  from  South  Carolina,  and 
other  possible  areas  to  be  hopefully  studied  were  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

In  June  1970  comes  the  welcome  news  of  the  re- 
vised edition  of  SOUTH  CAROLINA  BIRD  LIFE 
by  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr.,  and  E.  Burnham  Cham- 
berlain, with  a  supplement  by  E.  Milby  Burton. 
The  revised  edition  adds  25  species  to  the  state 


list,  and  also  a  surprising  number  of  changes  in 
status. 

September  CHAT  of  that  year  ('70)  carries  a 
new  high  spring  bird  count  of  254  species,  and 
September  of  1971  a  valuable  "1970  Bird  Nesting 
Study  at  William  B.  Umstead  State  Park,"  by 
Harry  E.  LeGrand,  and  our  last  CHAT  (March 
1972)  gives  more  detail  of  this  study  of  nesting 
birds  of  the  park  by  Harry — one  of  Carolina's 
rising  young  ornithologists. 

Coming  down  to  1971  we  realize  it  has  been  an 
important  year  in  C.B.C. — and  conservation  in 
general — affairs.  The  March  issue  has  a  four-page 
"additional  notes"  on  "Birds  of  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  of  North  Carolina."  And  Gilbert 
S.  Grant  has  a  four-page  account  of  a  "Three- Year 
Study  of  the  Heronry  at  Alligator  Bay,  S.C."  (All 
such  studies  are  of  immense  value.) 

This  same  number,  in  "Conservation"  by  Marie 
Mellinger,  warns  of  the  threat  to  the  Santee- 
Cooper,  in  logging  plans.  Conservationists  deluged 
the  senators  and  representatives  with  protests;  the 
Charleston  Natural  History  Society  revealed  an- 
other threat  to  the  Santee  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge .  .  .  "Because  of  joint  state  and  federal  owner- 
ship the  Refuge  is  threatened  by  proposed  plans  for 
a  massive  recreation  development." 

And  now  let's  jump  ahead  to  C.B.C.'s  NEWS 
Letter  of  May- June  1972:  "Carolina  Victory.  A 
front-page  headline  carried  the  news  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  that  the  timbering  contracts  which  threatened 
the  Santee  Swamp  have  been  cancelled  and  the 
State  has  given  assurance  that  the  valuable  10,- 
000-acre  area  will  be  preserved." 

Well,  "small  candles  can  sometimes  throw  a  far 
beam!"  All  these  protests  by  conservationists  help- 
ed, as  it  did,  it  seems,  in  the  fight  put  up  to  save 
Umstead  State  Park  from  encroachment  by  the  air- 
port. But — seemingly  we  didn't  fight  hard  enough 
to  save  Bald  Head  Island!  Or  were  politics  and  big 
money  interests  too  powerful? 

And  this  NEWS  Letter?  As  this  last  number,  the 
expanded  edition  of  the  letter  (included  with 
CHAT)  is  to  be  news  of  members,  of  bird  affairs, 
etc.  meetings,  etc.  not  space  for  in  THE  CHAT, 
which  will  carry  more  of  the  technical  and  scien- 
tific news.  Thus  this  edition  of  the  letter  tells  of 
the  spring  meeting  of  C.B.C,  1972 — the  35th  an- 
niversary. The  editor  wants  to  hear  from  you. 

For  queries  about,  or  items  for,  send  direct  to 
"The  Editor,  C.B.C.  NEWS  Letter,  P.O.  Box  386 
Pawley's  Island,  S.C.  29585.  (But  for  membership, 
in  C.B.C,  remember,  send  check  for  $3.00  ($5.00 
family)  Box  1220,  Tryon,  N.C  28782. 

This  is  the  final  installment;  by  now  I  hope  you 
have  realized  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  35  years  of  our  bird  club  movement.  And 
now,  "Hail  and  farewell" — yet  I  hope  I  will  meet 
you  at  the  next  meeting  of  C.B.C.  which  will  be 
sometime  in  the  fall,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  noted  as 
"one  of  the  best  birding  areas  in  the  country." 
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J_yO  I  need  a  fire  extinguisher  on  my  boat?" 

The  correct  answer  to  this  question  is  YES,  every 
boat  that  has  fuel  aboard  needs  to  have  a  fire  ex- 
tinguisher aboard  also.  However,  legally  some 
motorboats  are  not  required  to  carry  a  fire  ex- 
tinguisher. Although  the  law  does  not  require  a 
person  to  carry  a  fire  extinguisher  on  all  motor- 
boats,  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  do  so  just  in  case 
you  should  ever  need  one. 

The  boating  accident  files  the  Division  of  Motor- 
boats  and  Water  Safety  maintains  will  attest  to 
the  fact  that  fires  and  explosions  do  happen,  and 
they  happen  to  people  like  you  and  me.  For  some 
reason,  people  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they 
could  be  involved  in  a  fire  or  explosion  and  will 
think  nothing  of  lighting  up  a  cigarette  right  after 
they  have  finished  fueling  their  boat.  These  same 
people  may  believe  it  is  just  plain  "hogwash"  that 
a  cigarette  or  spark  from  their  battery  will  ignite 
gas  fumes  which  can  consume  them  and  their  boat 
in  less  than  a  second.  Probably  some  will  even 
argue  the  fact  and  cite  time  after  time  they  smoked 
after  fueling  and  didn't  explode  in  a  ball  of  flame. 
They  may  get  by  with  it  all  their  lives,  but  the  odds 
are  against  it,  and  from  the  growing  number  of 
accident  reports  that  are  received,  many  are  not 
getting  by  with  it  one  time! 

Fire  extinguishers  are  classified  by  letter  and 
Roman  numeral  according  to  the  type  of  fire  they 
are  designed  to  put  out  and  their  size.  The  letter 
indicates  the  type  of  fire:  "A"  for  combustible 
solids  such  as  wood  and  paper;  "B"  for  flammable 
and  combustible  liquids;  "C"  for  electrical  fires. 
Motorboats  are  required  to  have  type  "B"  fire  ex- 
tinguishers capable  of  putting  out  fires  involving 
flammable  liquids  and  grease.  The  Roman  numeral 
denotes  the  size  of  the  fire  extinguisher  itself,  thus 
a  type  "B-I"  differs  from  type  "B-II"  only  in  the 
size  and  amount  of  fire  fighting  substance  in  the 
extinguisher. 

Foam,  Carbon  Dioxide,  Dry  Chemical,  and  Freon 
are  the  most  popular  fire  fighting  agents  in  type 
"B"  extinguishers.  Foam  is  effective  on  class  "B" 
fires  but  should  not  be  used  on  electrical  fires  since 
it  will  conduct  electricity.  Dry  Chemicals  are  more 
economical  than  the  other  types  and  will  put  out 
fires,  but  they  do  not  reduce  the  heat  associated 


A  fire  extinguisher  that  isn't  readily  at  hand  is  worse  than 
none  at  all.  This  boat  had  one  aboard  but  the  operator  was  un- 
able to  locate  it  in  time.  By  the  time  one  was  found  on  the 
dock,  it  was  too  late;  flames  were  too  hot  to  get  close. 


PHOTOS  BY  ED  JENKINS 


with  fires  and  leave  a  mess  to  clean  up.  Carbon 
Dioxide  is  an  excellent  fire  fighting  agent,  and  it 
leaves  no  mess  to  clean  up,  but  it  costs  more  than 
Foam  and  Dry  Chemical  extinguishers.  Freon  is 
effective  but  very  expensive.  Whichever  type  of 
extinguisher  you  decide  to  buy,  make  sure  it  is 
designed  to  put  out  class  "B"  fires  and  is  approved 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

The  law  requires  all  motorboats  twenty-six  feet 
and  over  to  carry  at  least  two  "B-I"  or  one  "B-II" 
fire  extinguishers  aboard,  and  motorboats  less  than 
twenty-six  feet  considered  to  be  closed  construc- 
tion must  have  at  least  one  "B-I"  extinguisher 
aboard.  A  boat  that  has  any  one  of  the  following 
areas  is  considered  to  be  "closed  construction"  and 
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This  cutaway  of  an  average  open  outboard  shows  situations 
which  require  a  fire  extinguisher  aboard:  (1)  closed  compart- 
ments where  fuel  may  be  stored;  (2)  double  bottoms  not  sealed 
to  hull;  (3)  closed  "living  space;"  (4)  closed  storage  compart- 
ments where  combustible  materials  are  stored;  (5)  permanently 
installed  fuel  tanks. 


requires  an  extinguisher: 

1.  Closed  compartments  under  thwarts  and  seats 
wherein  portable  fuel  tanks  may  be  stored. 

2.  Double  bottoms  not  sealed  to  the  hull  or  which 
are  not  completely  filled  with  floatation 
material. 

3.  Closed  living  spaces. 

4.  Closed  storage  compartments  in  which  com- 
bustible or  flammable  materials  are  stored. 

5.  Permanently  installed  fuel  tanks. 

The  following  features  on  a  boat  do  not  require 
that  a  fire  extinguisher  be  carried: 

1.  Bait  wells. 

2.  Glove  or  map  compartments. 

3.  Buoyant  floatation  material. 


A  fire  extinguisher  won't  prevent  fires;  but  one  used  in  time 
may  keep  a  fire  like  the  one  on  the  left  from  becoming  one 
which  swept  the  boat  on  the  right.  Isn't  it  worth  ten  to  twelve 
bucks  to  save  this  much  property  and  maybe  even  some  lives? 

4.  Open  slatted  flooring. 

5.  Ice  chests. 

It  just  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  me  that  a 
fellow  will  go  out  and  pay  $2,600.00  or  so  for  a 
boating  rig  and  then  try  to  save  $12.00  by  not  buy- 
ing a  fire  extinguisher.  That  extinguisher  is  prob- 
ably the  cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  forms  of  in- 
surance there  is  available  and  may  well  end  up 
saving  more  than  just  your  boat  and  motor.  What- 
ever type  of  extinguisher  you  decide  to  purchase, 
be  sure  to  keep  it  where  you  can  grab  it  quickly. 
No  matter  what  type  of  extinguisher  you  have, 
unless  you  can  start  fighting  the  fire  immediately, 
it  will  get  out  of  hand  and  you  will  not  be  able  to 
put  it  out. 
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seasonal  Cha  nges 

by  R.  Reader,  S.  Gaylord,  and  H.  Lieth 

Department  of  Botany,  University  of  North  Carolina 

^^N  August  28  and  29  a  national/international 
symposium  on  "Phenology  and  Seasonality  Modeling" 
was  held  during  the  annual  AIBS  meeting  in  Minne- 
apolis. This  was  the  first  meeting,  in  quite  some  time, 
of  scientists  interested  in  phenology  from  various 
points  of  view.  Phenology  involves  observation  and 
measurement  of  life  cycle  phases  and/or  activities  of 
plants,  animals  and  microorganisms  in  their  temporal 
occurrence  throughout  the  year,  and  the  correlation  of 
activities  with  the  seasonal  environmental  fluctuations. 
The  aim  of  the  N.  C.  Phenology  Project  is  to  document 
biologically  the  arrival  of  spring  and  fall  across  North 
Carolina.  The  sudden  appeal  of  the  N.  C.  Phenology 
Project  was  largely  responsible  for  the  meeting  in 
Minneapolis. 

We  consider  the  arrival  of  spring  to  be  marked  by 
the  emergence  of  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  native 
to  eastern  North  America.  A  preliminary  study  has  in- 
dicated that  the  average  of  the  first  flowering  dates  of 
the  dogwood  (Cornus  florida)  and  redbud  (Cercis 
canadensis)  coincides  with  the  time  of  leaf  emergence 
in  the  dominant  tree  species  of  the  North  Carolina  Pied- 
mont. So,  with  the  help  of  a  network  of  about  three 
hundred  volunteer  observers,  the  flowering  dates  of 
these  two  species  have  been  recorded  across  the  state 
for  the  past  three  years.  These  records  have  enabled 
us  to  prapare  maps  illustrating  the  pattern  of  spring's 
arrival  in  North  Carolina  (see  Wildlife  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Sept/70,  Sept/71;  Bioscience,  Jan/71).  This 
would  have  been  an  impossible  task  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  many  interested  individuals  who  have 
participated  in  past  surveys. 

The  dates  of  50%  leaf  area  coloration  in  red  maple 
(Acer  rubrum)  and  tulip  poplar  (Liriodendron  tulipi- 
fera)  are  also  recorded  on  a  statewide  basis  by  this 
observer  network.  We  plot  the  averaged  leaf  coloration 
date  of  these  two  species  to  indicate  fall's  arrival  date 
across  the  state.  We  shall  soon  be  sending  out  response 
forms  for  the  1972  fall  survey.  If  you  have  not  partici- 
pated in  the  project  as  yet,  but  would  like  to,  simply 
send  your  name  and  address  to  us,  care  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  27514.  We  shall  send  you  instruc- 
tions for  making  the  observations,  as  well  as  sketches 
of  the  tree  leaves  to  be  observed,  and  a  response  form 
which  is  to  be  returned  to  us. 

In  this  article  we  report  on  the  pattern  of  spring's 
arrival  in  1972,  and  also  on  the  progress  of  a  related 
project  involving  the  mapping  of  seasonal  bird  dis- 
tribution patterns  in  North  Carolina. 
Flowering  dates  and  the  arrival  of  spring  in  1972 

This  year  284  spring  responses  were  returned  to  us 
for  evaluation.  We  thank  each  of  the  participants  for  his 
continued  interest  in  the  project.  Not  all  of  the  response 
forms  contained  complete  flowering  information,  since 


redbud  is  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Neverthe- 
less, these  reports  help  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the 
complete  reports.  An  averaged  dogwood-redbud  first 
flowering  date  was  determined  for  each  county  which 
reported  these  two  flowering  dates.  This  averaged 
flowering  date,  coded  in  yeardays,  appears  on  Map  1. 
The  overall  pattern  of  the  arrival  of  spring  across  North 
Carolina  in  1972  was  similar  to  those  found  for  the 
previous  two  years  (see  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina, 
Sept/71).  Flowering  first  occurred  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  state  during  the  third  week  of  March.  During 
the  following  two  weeks,  spring  advanced  both  north- 
ward and  westward  to  cover  most  points  in  the  Pied- 
mont. Flowering  was  not  noted  on  the  eastern  coastal 
plain  until  the  second  week  of  April  (yeardays  96-103) 
and  not  until  the  first  week  of  May  at  the  highest 
elevations  in  the  western  mountain  counties. 

Changing  seasons  and  bird  distribution 

During  the  first  three  years  of  our  project's  opera- 
tion we  have  concentrated  on  the  evaluation  of  selected 
floral  events  which  are  indicative  of  the  arrival  of  spring 
and  fall.  Periodic  phenomena  in  the  life  cycles  of  other 
organisms  could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Since 
animals,  birds,  and  insects  all  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  mobility,  a  promising  approach  would  be  to  record 
the  dates  on  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  selected 
species  is  first  noted.  For  example,  the  return  of  the 
robin  (Turdus  migratorius)  is  commonly  believed  to 
herald  the  approaching  spring  in  northeastern  regions 
of  North  America.  Charlotte  Hilton  Green  has  recently 
discussed  several  aspects  of  seasonal  bird  movements 
in  this  magazine  (see  Nov/71,  Dec/71,  April/72). 

The  robin  is  both  a  winter  and  summer  resident  in 
North  Carolina.  However,  we  have  discovered  that  the 
number  and  distribution  of  robins  in  the  state  does 
change  with  the  season. 

We  calculated  the  average  number  of  robins  sighted 
at  each  of  29  locations  across  the  state  by  members  of 
the  Carolina  Bird  Club  in  December  and  May  during  the 
12  year  period  1960-71.  The  winter  distribution  map 
(Map  2)  shows  that  most  robins  prefer  the  south 
central  portions  of  the  state  in  the  winter.  Relatively 
few  of  these  birds  remain  in  the  spring  (Map  3)  with 
the  greatest  concentration  found  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  central  Piedmont.  Further  details  concern- 
ing the  methods  of  observation  and  the  number  of 
observers  participating  in  the  bird  counts  can  be  found 
in  the  March  and  September  issues  of  The  Chat  for  the 
1960-71  period.  We  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  E.  Potter, 
editor  of  The  Chat,  for  her  cooperation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  maps. 

We  would  now  like  to  know  if  and  how  the  arrival 
and  departure  dates  of  migratory  organisms,  such  as 
the  robin,  are  related  to  the  dates  of  the  arrival  of 
spring  and  fall,  as  determined  from  flowering  and  leaf 
coloration  dates.  If  you  are  interested,  and  qualified,  to 
record  arrival  and  departure  dates  of  selected  migrating 
species,  please  write  to  us  at  the  address  given  earlier 
in  this  article.  Perhaps  with  your  help  we  can  expand 
the  scope  of  the  N.  C.  Phenology  Project  in  the  near 
future,  w 
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MAP  1.  Shown  here  is  the  arrival  of  spring  1972 
estimated  from  the  averaged  first  flowering  dates 
of  the  dogwood  and  redbud. 
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MAP  2.  This  is  the  average  winter  distribution 
pattern  of  robins  (Turdus  migratorius)  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  1960-71  period. 
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MAP  3.  Here  is  the  average  spring  distribution 
pattern  of  the  robin  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
1960-71  period. 
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GOVERNOR  ROBERT  W.  SCOTT 


WHEREAS,  the  proper  pursuit  of  the  wholesome  outdoor  sports 
of  hunting  and  fishing  is  a  source  of  strength  for  those  who  enjoy  them 
and  a  means  of  protecting  and  improving  our  ecological  heritage  through 
wise  harvest  and  productive  management;  and 

WHEREAS,  thoughtful  outdoorsmen  following  the  lure  of  gun  and 
rod  were  the  original  conservationists,  urging  upon  themselves  taxes  on 
equipment  and  privilege  to  support  programs  designed  to  assure  a  contin- 
uing plentiful  supply  of  wildlife  and  fish;  and 

WHEREAS,  hunting  and  fishing  have  been  favorite  outdoor  sports 
in  North  Carolina  since  the  state  was  settled,  and  the  concerned  efforts 
of  outdoorsmen  of  yesteryear  passed  to  this  generation  a  heritage  of 
wildlife  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  call  to  the  wild,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
protect  and  develop  this  heritage  so  we  may  pass  it  on  to  future  genera- 
tions even  better  than  we  received  it;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  fitting  that  we  recognize  the  important  contri- 
butions the  outdoor  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  have  made  to  our  state 
and  salute  the  efforts  of  those  outdoorsmen  whose  concern  helps  make 
these  sports  a  heritage  for  all  generations  to  come; 

THEREFORE,  I  proclaim  Saturday,  September  23,  1972 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING  DAY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

and  commend  this  observance  to  our  citizens. 
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'OME  people  get  excited  over 
anything — like  golf  or  trout  fishing. 
But  nothing  compares  with  the 
robust  madness  of  dove  season's 
opening  day.  After  tedious  spring 
and  summer  months  of  bitterly 
blasting  tin  cans  and  clay  pigeons 
and  wearing  out  tales  of  last  year's 
spectacular  shots,  The  Day  finally 
arrives.  Action-starved  hunters 
swarm  into  stubble  fields  to  seek 
their  favorite  fowl. 

Perhaps  a  hundred  frenzied 
marksmen  spread  out  a  few  yards 
apart  in  a  confined  area.  With  such 
a  concentration  of  enthusiasm  and 
humanity,  hunters  are  inclined  to 
shoot  at  each  other  as  much  as  at 
the  doves.  When  a  low-flying  bird 
makes  a  pass  through  the  field, 
opening  day  fever  always  gets  the 
best  of  someone,  and  he  shoots 
against  all  the  rules  of  safety.  Un- 
der these  conditions  one  must  be 
capable  of  rapid  evasive  action  or 
end  up  being  pelted  by  others.  With 
tons  of  lead  saturating  the  air  it  is 
inevitable  that  it  will  rain  down  in- 
discriminately like  hail.  (I  can  re- 
member combing  pounds  of  shot 
from  my  hair  at  the  end  of  The 
Day.) 

Cannon-like  reports  of  automatic 


and  double-barrel  guns  explode  a- 
long  an  approaching  dove's  flight 
path.  Thus,  unless  one  is  stationed 
around  the  outer  perimeter,  on- 
coming birds  are  always  announc- 
ed. Every  now  and  then  a  trigger- 
happy  sharpshooter  mistakes  a 
gnat  for  a  distant  dove  and  opens 
up  on  empty  sky.  This  usually  re- 
sults in  a  round  of  false  alarm  shots 
by  edgy  hunters  who  don't  want  to 
miss  any  action.  Even  more  fre- 
quently, some  flustered  sportsman 
mistakes  a  flock  of  pigeons  for 
doves  and  starts  a  chain  reaction 
of  embarrassing  shooting.  In  fact, 
few  birds  are  safe  from  the  hunter's 
roving  eye,  and  occasionally  even 
sparrows  are  dropped  for  variety. 

There  is  no  official  itemized 
dress  for  opening  day,  but  many 
dove  hunters  look  remarkably  like 
practitioners  of  guerrilla  warfare. 
Naturally  everyone  is  well  armed 
with  20  through  12  gauge  artillery 
and  belts  of  shells  worn  bandito  or 
gunslinger  style  (some  of  the  double 
barrel  boys  carry  ammunition  loose 
in  their  pockets  while  holding  one 
shell  in  their  teeth  for  fast  reload- 
ing). Standard  wardrobe  includes 
heavy  combat  type  boots  and 
camouflaged   suit  of  green  and 


brown — with  matching  hat,  of 
course.  The  nonconformist  wears 
regular  khakis,  tan  vest  and  bright 
red  hat,  not  wishing  any  of  his 
comrades  to  take  his  head  for  fair 
game.  Usually  other  hunters  pro- 
test that  doves  are  warned  of  am- 
bush by  bright  colors,  so  under 
emphatic  insistence  the  red  hat 
comes  to  rest  on  the  owner's  car, 
protecting  it  from  probable  attack. 

Each  sportsman  also  uses  his 
own  variation  of  guerrilla  tactics. 
Kneeling  or  crouching  he  attempts 
to  blend  with  the  landscape  while 
keeping  an  intense  vigil  for  un- 
suspecting game.  He  also  does  well 
to  keep  one  eye  on  his  neighbors  to 
avoid  their  low  shots.  When  he 
downs  a  bird  he  stalks  forward 
cautiously  as  if  on  a  battlefield  an- 
ticipating sniper  fire  and  constantly 
scanning  the  blue  in  case  a  feather- 
ed fourflusher  tries  to  sneak  by. 
After  retrieving  his  dove  he  returns 
to  repeat  the  endless  cycle. 

North  Carolina  Septembers  are, 
as  a  rule,  blistering  hot,  and  open- 
ing day  can  be  agony  if  game  is 
scarce.  There  is  always  a  burning 
glare  which  makes  sunglasses  a 
necessity,  but  glasses  often  inter- 
fere with  aiming,  so  most  hunters 
spurn  them.  The  heat  and  glare 
combine  to  produce  headaches,  eye 
strain,  and  short  tempers.  On  such 
a  day,  I  baked  my  brains  in  a  thick 
hedgerow  for  five  long,  hot  hours 
and  shot  approximately  five  times 
the  entire  afternoon.  To  aggravate 
matters  when  I  got  home,  frustrat- 
ed and  dejected,  I  discovered  that 
the  hedgerow  had  been  full  of 
poison  sumac,  and  I  was  covered 
for  a  week.  Then  and  there  I  swore 
that  I  had  participated  in  my  last 
dove  hunt — and  I  haven't  missed 
an  opening  day  since. 

What  siren  song  lures  sportsmen 
to  the  field  for  an  afternoon  of  in- 
sanity? Who  knows?  Perhaps  it's  the 
challenging  call  of  Nature  in  the 
whistling  takeoff  of  a  dove.  Perhaps 
it's  the  magical  pioneer  spirit  of 
hunting  and  the  thrill  of  accomplish- 
ment. But  whatever  it  is,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  when  limits  have  been 
reached,  on  birds,  shells,  or  en- 
durance, smiling  sunburned  en- 
thusiasts wearily  push  homeward 
while,  here  and  there,  a  gung  ho 
diehard  waits  in  the  smouldering 
twilight  for  one  last  shot.  ^ 
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Aside  from  the  opening  of  the 
hunting  season  for  doves  and 
marsh  hens,  biggest  news  for 
outdoorsmen  is  the  celebration  of 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day,  September  23.  The  "Day" 
has  been  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  the  Governors 
of  almost  all  of  the  50  states. 
Governor  Robert  Scott  proclaim- 
ed the  event  on  August  3rd. 

The  Idea  behind  the  event  is 
to  make  the  general  public  more 
aware  of  the  recreational  value 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  to 
bring  about  a  public  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  license-buying 
hunters  and  fishermen  have  paid 
for  the  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
gram both  on  a  state  and  nation- 
al basis.  There  is  a  growing 
movement  in  many  states  to 
abolish  hunting  entirely. 

In  no  case  are  any  of  the 
species  of  fish  and  game  on 
which  there  are  open  seasons  and 
bag  or  creel  limits  in  danger  of 
extinction.  Sportsmen  are  the 
only  major  segment  of  the  U.S. 
population  to  volunteer  to  pay 
federal  excise  taxes  on  sport 
fishing  tackle,  sporting  arms, 
and  ammunition.  They  know 
that  this  money,  reallocated  to 
the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories, is  used  for  habitat  im- 
provement, the  purchase  of  game 
lands,  and  for  research  to  learn 
better  methods  of  conducting 
fish  and  game  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Meanwhile,  despite  a  series  of 
television  and  radio  public  serv- 
ice announcements  last  spring 
warning  people  not  to  pick  up 
young  wildlife  species   in  the 


woods  for  the  purpose  of  making 
pets  of  them,  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission now  has  more  than  20 
young  deer  on  the  Sandhills 
Game  Lands  Area  that  are  being 
hand-raised.  These  were  taken 
from  people  who  took  them  un- 
lawfully from  the  woods. 

A  wire  service  story  on  this 
subject  apparently  was  given 
nationwide  coverage.  Even 
though  this  story  pointed  out 
that  the  fawns  were  confiscated 
from  people  who  possessed  them 
illegally,  the  Commission  has  had 
numerous  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  people  who  want  to  acquire 
them  for  family  pets! 

Young  deer  make  lovable,  af- 
fectionate pets — for  a  time.  In- 
variably, on  reaching  maturity 
they  become  nuisances,  vicious, 
and  often  dangerous. 

The  20-odd  deer  now  in  state 
custody  will  probably  be  released 
next  January,  after  the  deer 
hunting  season  closes,  on  areas 
where  deer  hunting  is  not  per- 
mitted, in  the  hope  that  they 
will  revert  to  their  normal  wild 
condition  and  be  able  to  fend  for 
themselves.  Their  chances  of  sur- 
vival, however,  are  not  good. 

R.A. 


NATIONAL 
HUNTING  and 
FISHING  DAY 
September  23,  1972 


Sport  Fishing  U.S.A. 

This  beautifully  done  volume 
on  all  aspects  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  sport  fishing  has  won 
the  National  Press  Club's  first- 
place  award  for  being  the  best 
hard-back  popular  or  technical 
Federal  publication  issued  in 
1971.  Rex  Gary  Schmidt,  now  on 
the  staff  of  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission's  Division  of  Educa- 
tion, was  photo  editor  for  this 
book  and  it  is  illustrated  with  21 
color  paintings  by  Bob  Hines. 

The  book  sells  for  $10.00  and 
is  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20402 

Good  Bug? 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  just  reading  about  the  as- 
sassin bug  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
WILDLIFE  MAGAZINE.  I  wish  I 
had  more  of  those  bugs.  I  saw  about 
a  dozen  on  my  grape  vines  last  sum- 
mer. Most  of  them  had  a  Japanese 
beetle.  They  don't  do  any  harm  to 
anything.  So  give  me  more  assassin 
bugs. 

E.  R.  Berrier, 
Lexington 

Pelican  Report 

Dear  Sir: 

I  do  not  know  just  where  I  read 
recently  that  the  pelican  is  fast  be- 
coming extinct  in  our  United  States. 
I  wish  I  knew  the  source  of  publica- 
tion. However,  I  thought  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
there  is  a  flock  of  between  35  and  40 
pelicans,  which  we  have  just  dis- 
covered this  past  week,  (June  20) 
which  are  flying  over  Yaupon  Beach 
toward  Bald  Head  Island  and  back 
again.  (I  lost  track,  counting,  at 
about  37). 

We  have  seen  them  for  the  past 
two  weekends,  and  they  are  unmis- 
takably pelicans,  for  they  fly  at  very 
close  range  just  above  our  heads, 
while  swimming  off  the  area  just 
between  Yaupon  Beach  and  the  Long 
Beach  town  limits,  on  Oak  Island. 

Two  pelicans  wintered  in  our  area, 
and  we  saw  them  regularly  between 
Yaupon  Beach  and  Fort  Caswell  at 
the  upper  end  of  Oak  Island.  We  saw 
them  on  the  old  pier  at  Caswell  nu- 
merous times. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  at  least 
in  our  part  of  the  world,  they  still 
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do  exist  and  hopefuly,  will  continue 

to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Missouri  Conserva- 
tion Commission, 
Lucie  E.  Allen 
Southport 

Cats  vs.  Birds 

Dear  Sir: 

Allan  White's  letter  about  Ruth 
Moose's  article  "The  World  At  Wing 
Haven"  and  his  statement  in  relation 
to  coexistence  between  cats  and  birds 
is  about  as  logical  as  coexistence  be- 
tween a  hawk  and  a  squirrel. 

Ruth  Moose's  article  is  a  splendid 
one,  a  piece  of  fine  writing,  (and  I 
am  not  only  a  newspaper  columnist 
but  a  writing  consultant  for  Indiana 
University's  Writers  Conference  as 
well).  It  has  all  the  marks  of  a  care- 
fully researched  piece. 

It  is  as  natural  for  a  cat  (hungry 
or  well  fed)  to  stalk  a  bird  as  it  is 
for  it  to  stalk  a  mouse. 

Among  the  thousands  of  letters 
and  phone  calls  I  get  as  "The  Bird 
Lady"  for  the  Columbus,  Indiana, 
Republic,  cats  are  high  among  killers 
of  birds.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  song 
birds  but  ask  any  sportsman  about 
cats  and  game  birds. 

Cats  prey  on  roosting  birds  at 
night.  They  kill  nestlings  and  fledg- 
lings. 

As  to  the  Audubon's  printed  list 
of  enemies  of  birds.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  when  this  list  was 
compiled.  Was  the  cast  of  this  quoted 
list  the  imported  to  the  United  States 
(not  a  natural  predator)  the  so  call- 
ed, "common  house  cat?" 

From  Audubon  Nature  Encyclo- 
pedia, "The  common  house  cat  is 
basically  a  small  tiger  which  will  re- 
vert easily  to  a  wild  one." 

The  breeding  and  nesting  areas 
for  birds  are  greatly  diminished. 
Pets,  and  cats  high  on  this  list,  are 
greatly  increased.  Read  statistics  on 


this.  Think  what  a  tremendous  in- 
dustry the  production  of  cat  food  has 
become. 

Ruth  Moose's  statement  is  right, 
"One  can  not  have  cats  and  birds  at 
the  same  time!" 

Very  truly  yours, 
Helen  Ochs 
THE  BIRD  LADY 
Columbus,  Indiana 


TIDE  TABLES 

Southport,  N.  C. 

(Times  shown  are  Eastern  Standard 

Time) 

September     Time  (EST)     Tide  Height 

4 

5:30  PM 

5.0 

5 

6:19  PM 

5.0 

6 

7:07  PM 

5.0 

22 

6:43  AM 

5.0 

22 

7:1  1  PM 

5.0 

23 

7:32  AM 

5.3 

23 

7:57  PM 

5.0 

25 

9:08  AM 

5.6 

26 

10:03  AM 

5.5 

27 

10:59  AM 

5.4 

28 

1 1:59  AM 

5.1 

October 

7 

7:43  AM 

5.0 

21 

6:17  AM 

5.4 

23 

8:02  AM 

5.9 

24 

8:53  AM 

5.9 

25 

9:47  AM 

5.7 

26 

10:45  AM 

5.5 

27 

1 1:45  AM 

5.2 

Loyd  Higgins 

Loyd  Higgins  was  born  June 
21,  1926  in  Yancey  County,  N.  C. 
Loyd  graduated  from  Bee  Log 
High  School  in  1944  and  attended 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

He  was  employed  by  Glen 
Raven  Silk  Mills  as  foreman  of 
the  Preparation  Department 
prior  to  his  employment  with 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  in  1955.  Hig- 
gins has  attended  all  of  the  in- 
service  training  schools  at  the 
Institute  of  Government. 

Loyd  was  manager  of  the 
Sherwood  Game  Lands  for  10 
years  before  his  transfer  to  the 
Protection  Division  in  January 
of  1972.  He  is  presently  assigned 
to  the  Rosman  area  in  Transyl- 
vania County. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Gladys  Wilson,  and  they  have 
three  sons,  Dennis,  Roger  and 
Alton. 


Happiness  is  the  Nags  Head  Surf 
Fishing  Tournament.  The  Chicama- 
comico  Anglers  Club  of  Rodanthe, 
N.  C.  was  awarded  first  place  in 
last  year's  test  of  angling  skill.  To 
get  in  on  the  fun  and  prizes  (and 
plenty  of  great  fishing),  now  is  the 
time  to  write  Joe  White,  Tournament 
Director,  RFD  1,  Box  165-E,  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.  C.  27949.  Dates  are  Octo- 
ber 5-6-7,  so  hurry! 


WANTED 

SAFE  HUNTER 

Description: 

•  Treats  every  gun  as  if  it  were  loaded 

•  Identifies  his  target  before  he  shoots 

•  Practices  self-control 

•  Opens  his  action  and  unloads  his 
gun  when  it  is  not  in  use 

REWARD: 

Safe  trip  and  happy  memories 


102335 

It  LEG  BLDG  ^   276o 1 

RAU£lGH 


PHOTO  BY   REX  GARY  SCHMIDT 


SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 


A  place  with  a  sign  like  this  should  be  your  first  stop 
after  you  kill  a  deer,  bear,  turkey  or  wild  boar  this 
season.  It  marks  a  "Wildlife  Cooperator  Agent,"  and 
the  place  you  voluntarily  report  and  tag  your  big  game. 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ROBERT  W.  SCOTT 
GOVERNOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
NATURAL  AND  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES 
CHARLES  W.  BRADSHAW 
SECRETARY 

OFFICE  OF  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 
RESOURCES 
ORVILLE  L.  WOODHOUSE 
DIRECTOR 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

ROBERT  G.   SANDERS,   CHM.    _   _  CHARLOTTE 
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H.  G.  PHILLIPS      ______  JACKSONVILLE 

JAY  WAGGONER  _________  GRAHAM 
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EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt 
and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
newable resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives 
for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photo- 
graphs dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of- 
doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials 
published. 

*  »  » 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  published  at  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  offices,  Albemarle 
Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  «  • 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27602. 

*  *  * 

SUBSCRIPTION — One  dollar  per  year,  two  dol- 
lars for  two  years.  Make  remittance  payable  to 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any 
employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  for- 
warded to  "Wildlife"  Albemarle  Bldg.,  325  N. 
Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611.  Stamps  can- 
not be  accepted. 

Wildlife  circulation  this  issue  103,000 
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devoted  to  the  protection  and  restoration  of  our  wildlife  resources 
and  to  the  improvement  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  North  Carolina. 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


The  smallmouth  is  still  very 
much  a  likely  target  for  fall 
anglers,  both  in  the  mountain 
reservoirs  and  the  larger 
streams  of  the  western  fourth 
of  our  State.  Our  cover  this 
month  is  one  of  the  many  great 
paintings  by  Bob  Hines  which 
appear  in  the  book  "Sport  Fish- 
ing U.  S.  A."  produced  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
It  is  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20402  for  $10.00. 


A  WAY  TO  WIN 

by  Jim  Dean 

T 

J.  HERE  is  an  old  cartoon  showing  two  fellows 
slouched  at  a  kitchen  table.  One  turns  to  the 
other  and  says,  "next  week,  we've  got  to  get  or- 
ganized." 

That  cartoon,  unfortunately,  fits  a  lot  of  us,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  conservationists  in  North 
Carolina.  Sure,  many  Tar  Heels  care  about  what 
happens  to  our  environment,  and  some  care  a  great 
deal.  They  talk  about  ecology  among  their  friends, 
and  express  disgust  over  the  latest  environmental 
atrocities  reported  in  the  newspapers.  They  put 
green  ecology  flags  on  their  car  windows,  and 
SAVE  BALDHEAD  stickers  on  their  bumpers. 

Occasionally,  they  will  voice  an  opinion  at  a 
public  hearing.  If  they  know  that  a  political  candi- 
date is  truly  concerned  about  the  environment — 
and  that's  not  easy  to  detect — they  will  vote  for 
him. 

But  mostly,  they  go  to  bed  each  night  convinced 
(perhaps  rightly)  that  much  of  the  world  is  mad, 
and  liable  to  self-destruct  in  a  few  scant  decades. 
Meanwhile,  the  battle  for  a  quality  environment  is 
being  lost,  buried  under  a  sea  of  false  promises, 
misconceptions  and  greed. 

The  battle  is  being  lost  quite  simply  because 
those  who  are  intent  upon  short  term  gains  at  the 
expense  of  the  environment  are  well  organized. 
Environmentalists  are  not. 

But  this  is  changing.  More  and  more  environ- 
mentalists are  learning  that  letters  to  newspaper 
editors  don't  win  major  environmental  victories. 
Practical  conservationists  are  learning  that  one 
man,  acting  alone,  can  do  little  to  influence  the 
well  organized  efforts  of  certain  industries,  devel- 
opers and  agencies. 

New  environmental  organizations  are  being 
formed,  and  some  of  them  have  been  quite  effec- 
tive. These  new  groups  pool  the  resources  of  many 
intelligent  and  resourceful  citizens,  and  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  carry  the  fight  into  the  highest 
courts. 

The  Conservation  Council  of  North  Carolina 
(CCNC)  is  such  a  group,  and  it  has  proven  to  be 
the  hardest  working  and  most  effective  environ- 
mental group  in  the  state.  Only  four  years  old,  the 
group  has  led  or  been  a  part  of  fights  over  several 
key  issues.  New  Hope  Dam,  Baldhead  Island, 
nuclear  power  plants,  the  French  Broad  River 
basin  and  Joyce  Kilmer  and  Slick  Rock  Creek 
have  been  major  projects. 

Some  of  these  efforts  have  been  only  partly 
successful.  New  Hope  Dam  continues  under  con- 
struction. Baldhead  Island  is  being  developed.  But 
the  influence  of  the  Council  has  been  felt. 


What  can  one  man  or  woman  do  to  save 
our  environment?  Plenty.  The  Conserva- 
tion Council  of  North  Carolina  can  show 
you  how. 


PHOTO  BY   REX  SCHMIDT 


New  Hope  Dam  was  in  the  early  stages  of  construction  when 
questions  were  raised  by  the  Conservation  Council  of  North 
Carolina  concerning  the  effects  of  this  impoundment  on  the 
environment. 

Take  New  Hope,  for  instance.  When  the  work 
started  on  the  huge  dam  in  Chatham  County,  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had  not  even  pre- 
pared an  environmental  impact  statement,  and  was 
unwilling  to  do  so.  The  CCNC  put  pressure  on  the 
Corps,  including  court  action  which  is  still  being 
appealed,  and  the  result  has  been  greater  public 
awareness  of  the  real  issues  at  stake.  When  the 
New  Hope  project  is  completed,  it  will  conform 
more  closely  to  environmental  concerns  than  origi- 
nally planned. 

Partly  because  of  pressure  from  CCNC  and  other 
environmentalists,  the  developers  of  Baldhead  Is- 
land are  striving  to  insure  that  some  key  ecological 
features  of  the  island — including  the  marshes — 
will  be  relatively  undamaged.  The  result  is  that 
Baldhead  may  very  well  combine  development  with 
some  sound  conservation  measures.  It  is  not  a 
total  victory  because  many  feel  that  the  island 
should  have  been  preserved  in  a  natural  state,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  CCNC  has  more  recently  become  concerned 
about  the  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants, 
and  has  actively  worked  to  insure  that  any  plants 
built  in  North  Carolina  will  be  safe  for  the  public 
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and  for  the  environment. 

Other  projects  where  the  CCNC  has  played  an 
important  and  largely  successful  role  include  the 
establishment  of  Raven  Rock  State  Park,  the  pass- 
age of  a  bill  to  introduce  environmental  studies  in 
the  schools,  the  passage  of  a  bill  protecting 
estuaries,  and  efforts  to  protect  Umstead  Park  from 
the  expansion  of  the  Raleigh-Durham  airport. 

The  CCNC  has  also  worked  closely  with  other 
environmental  groups  on  certain  projects,  most 
notably  by  helping  the  Upper  French  Broad  De- 
fense Association  fight  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's proposal  to  construct  14  dams  in  that 
river's  watershed.  The  CCNC  has  also  supported 
the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  in  a  suit  to  stop  un- 
sound channelization  projects  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  the  Army  Engineers  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Conservation  Council  of  North  Carolina  is  a 
young  organization — as  are  most  environmental 
groups.  It  first  met  in  December  1968  at  Umstead 
Park  and  formed  an  executive  committee  with 
then  N.  C.  State  University  botany  instructor  Art 
Cooper  as  chairman.  (Cooper  is  now  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Resource  Management,  Department  of 
Natural  and  Economic  Resources).  A  year  later, 
bylaws  were  drawn  up,  and  the  CCNC  was  official- 
ly formed.  The  group  was  largely  the  brainchild  of 
Cooper,  his  associate,  Keith  Argow  (formerly  a 
forestry  instructor  at  N.  C.  State)  and  High  Point 
architect  Robert  Conner.  Conner  became  the  first 
president.  James  Wallace,  N.  C.  State  professor  of 
University  Studies,  was  named  president  for  1971, 
and  was  re-elected  for  1972.  Because  of  his  interest 
in  the  environment,  Wallace  was  appointed  as  a 
public,  at-large  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Water  and  Air  Resources  in  February 
1972. 

Despite  its  concern  for  the  state's  environmental 
quality,  the  CCNC  has  tried  to  approach  problems 
realistically. 

"We  have  fought  for  those  things  which  we  feel 
are  possible,"  says  Wallace,  "but  still  a  great  many 
people  do  not  realize  how  little  time  is  left  in  mat- 
ters of  environmental  concern.  I'd  say  that  we  in 
North  Carolina  probably  have  10  years — no  more 
— during  which  time  we  must  establish  institution- 
al arrangements  necessary  to  preserve  our  natural 
environment. 

"We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  have  this  much 
time,  short  as  it  is,  for  many  states  can  look  for- 
ward only  to  expensive  and  laborious  restoration 
since  the  damage  has  already  been  done." 

Many  developers  see  the  Council  and  its  concern 
for  quality  environment  as  a  threat  to  all  future 
development  of  resources,  a  viewpoint  which  Wal- 
lace does  not  share. 

"The  CCNC  does  not  oppose  development  as 
such,  but  it  insists  that  legitimate  development 
take  place  within  the  context  of  a  healthy  and 
natural  environment,  rather  than  at  the  expense  of 
the  environment,"  says  Wallace. 


The  group  mounts  a  four-pronged  program  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  North  Carolina's  natural 
resources.  Communications  is  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense, and  the  group  forms  a  bridge  between 
scientists,  government  officials  and  the  public  in 
furnishing  pertinent  information.  All  members  re- 
ceive a  factual  monthly  newsletter  publicizing 
future  hearings,  changes  in  government  policy,  and 
threats  to  the  environment,  often  suggesting 
specific  action  individuals  can  or  should  take. 

Education  is  the  second  thrust.  The  group  keeps 
the  public  and  government  informed  of  consequen- 
ces of  proposed  or  past  environmental  changes  and 
advises  on  those  actions  recommended  by  environ- 
mental experts. 

Legislation  is  another  part  of  the  program.  The 
CCNC  studies  upcoming  legislation,  provides  expert 
testimony  on  its  merit  and  develops  new  avenues 
of  legislation.  Representatives  visit  legislators  in 
Raleigh  to  support  or  defeat  specific  bills. 

Finally,  legal  action  can  be — and  has  been — used 
when  other  efforts  fail.  An  example  is  the  CCNC's 
suit  to  halt  the  construction  of  New  Hope  Dam. 

The  next  State  Legislature  can  expect  to  see  a 
number  of  programs  presented  by  the  CCNC  for  its 
consideration. 

One  of  the  most  important  will  be  an  insistence 
on  the  right  of  citizens  to  have  access  to  the  courts 
to  compel  agencies  to  enforce  their  own  standards. 
Also  planned  is  a  program  to  help  organize  the 
first  land  use  plan  the  state  has  ever  had.  The 
group  will  also  support  legislation  to  obtain  more 
open  space  through  park  land  acquisition  and 
easements;  a  program  which  would  offer  tax  ad- 
vantages to  those  owners  who  agree  to  cooperate 
on  public  preservation  of  natural,  scenic  and  his- 
torical sites. 

The  CCNC  is  also  organizing  a  statewide  effort 
in  strong  support  of  an  environmental  bill  of  rights 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  which  would 
establish  the  policy  of  the  state  to  conserve  and 
preserve  natural  resources.  If  it  is  accepted,  its 
addition  to  the  constitution  will  mark  the  first 
time  the  word  "environment"  has  ever  appeared 
there. 

The  Conservation  Council  of  North  Carolina  has 
been  successful  because  it  offers  an  ORGANIZED 
effort  to  preserve  the  state's  natural  resources, 
but  organization  requires  people  and  money. 

That's  where  citizens  who  are  concerned  can 
help.  By  joining  the  CCNC,  and  similar  groups, 
real  progress  can  be  made  in  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. 

It  beats  bumper  stickers. 
To  join  or  obtain  more  information,  write: 
Conservation  Council  of  North  Carlina 
Box  5065 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina  27403 
Regular  membership  is  $3  per  year  or  $25  for  a 
sustaining  membership.  An  organization  may  join 
for  $5  while  a  patron  membership  is  $100.00.  ^ 
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INVASION! 


by  James  F.  Devine 

Assistant  Director,  Publications  Division 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture 


N.   C.    DEPT.   OF  AGRICULTURE 


w, 


INTER — winter  in  sum- 
mer? It  looked  like  that  on  a 
warm  July  day  in  central  New 
Jersey  near  Trenton.  Delega- 
tions from  the  North  and  South 
Carolina  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  North  Carolina 
Forest  Service  escorted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  and 
New  Jersey  Departments  of 
Agriculture  entered  a  wooded 
area  of  1,000  acres  completely 
defoliated  by  the  prolific  and 
ravenous  gypsy  moth. 

The  male  insects  swarmed 
there  like  a  snow  storm  in  broad 
daylight.  The  prime  goal  of  each 
is  to  locate  and  mate  with  the 
female  who  does  not  fly.  Im- 


This  photo  taken  in  New  Jersey  in 
July  1972,  shows  the  complete  defolia- 
tion that  the  grypsy  moth  caterpillar  can 
achieve  when  they  gain  the  upper  hand. 


mediately  following  mating,  Mrs. 
Moth  lays  her  eggs  in  a  tan,  cot- 
ton-like mass  and  dies. 

The  eggs  winter  over  and  in 
early  spring  hatch  a  rather 
patriotic  looking  caterpillar  (it 
has  red  and  blue  spots  flanking 
its  hairy  body).  It  soon  begins 
to  eat  the  foliage  of  most  trees, 
especially  hardwoods,  and  as  it 
matures  develops  the  ability  to 
devour  foliage  at  the  rate  of  one 
square  foot  per  day. 

This  larva  grows  to  a  length  of 


two  inches  and  ultimately  enters 
the  pupal  stage  until  it  emerges 
as  an  adult.  The  mature  moth 
does  not  feed;  it  lives  only  to 
reproduce. 

Adult  males  have  slender 
brown  bodies  with  brown  wings, 
irregularly  crossed  with  dark 
lines.  The  wingspread  is  about 
IV2  inches.  Females  have  heavy, 
stout  bodies  with  white  wings 
crossed  with  dark  lines.  The 
wingspread  is  about  2Y2  inches. 
Both  have  large  feathered  anten- 
nae. 

Porthetria  dispar  or  gypsy 
moth  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  in  New  England, 
around  1869.  It  was  thought  by 
crossing  it  with  the  silk  worm, 
the  textile  industry  would  bene- 
fit. Today  this  is  known  to  be 
genetically  impossible.  Later, 
several  of  the  insects  were  ac- 
cidentally released.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  it  for  many  years  until 
forest  defoliation  was  detected. 
Today  its  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  have  attacked  millions 
of  acres  in  the  Northwest.  There 
is  little  doubt  the  pest  will  soon 
invade  the  South  and  Midwest. 

By  viewing  the  destructive 
power  of  the  infamous  moth  first- 
hand and  learning  from  the  ex- 
perience and  procedures  of  New 
Jersey,  NCDA  entomologists  are 
preparing  for  the  inevitable  in- 
vasion of  Dixie. 

Following  the  path  of  defolia- 
tion, the  delegations  were  shown 
numerous  areas  of  wide-spread 
damage.  Each  looked  much  like 
the  one  earlier  described.  Those 
acres  in  which  the  caterpillars 
were  still  gorging  themselves 
were  most  offensive  as  the  crea- 
tures, at  times,  would  rain  from 
the  overhead  foliage  in  such 
numbers  they  had  to  be  brushed 
from  the  hair  and  clothing. 

Along  the  way  attention  was 
brought  to  a  new  subdivision 
where  only  several  weeks  pre- 
vious workmen  were  forced  off 
the  job  due  to  intense  infesta- 
tion. 

After  completing  the  field 
survey  New  Jersey  and  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture personnel  showed  the  tour- 
ing members  labs  where  natural 
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predators  and  parasites  are  being 
raised  by  the  thousands  to  be 
released  in  the  infested  locations. 

This  is  an  integrated  program 
using  insects,  non-persistent 
chemical  pesticides  and  bacterial 
pesticides  to  combat  the  foe. 
Each  of  these  undergoes  exten- 
sive testing  to  insure  they  will 
not  harm  beneficial  insects, 
plants,  animals  or  man. 

Not  only  are  these  laboratories 
producing  the  anti-gypsy  moth 
agents  for  New  Jersey  but  for 
other  states  currently  infested  or 
threatened. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  would 
seem  the  problem  for  North 
Carolina  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
"maybe"  future.  Unfortunately 
the  moth  travels  in  several  ways. 
In  the  early  larval  stage  it  "flies" 
on  a  strand  of  silk  depending  on 
the  wind.  Adults  along  with  egg 
masses  may  hitchhike  on  mobile 
homes,  campers  or  other  vehicles 


to  any  destination  in  the  country. 
However,  quarantines  have  been 
imposed  on  many  of  these. 

According  to  Al  Elder,  state 
entomologist  of  the  NCDA,  "Pre- 
ventive medicine  is  superior  to 
corrective.  For  that  reason  we  in- 
tend to  establish  these  natural 
predators  and  parasites  in  the 
state  so  they  can  build  a  popula- 
tion by  existing  on  alternate 
hosts.  Then  when  the  gypsy 
moth  arrives  these  predators 
will  be  prepared  to  counter  at- 
tack." 

The  importance  of  fighting  the 
gypsy  moth  cannot  be  overstated. 
In  the  Garden  State,  for  example, 
the  moth  defoliated  only  five 
acres  in  1967.  In  1968,  1000 
acres;  1969,  40,000  acres;  1970, 
129,000  acres  and  this  past  sum- 
mer 180,595  acres. 

These  are  frightening  figures 
but  it  could  be  incalculably  worse 
without  present  protective  meas- 


ures. Nature  has  been  radically 
altered  and  the  environment  up- 
set. It  is  well  known  that  trees 
provide  oxygen,  food  for  wildlife, 
a  home  for  birds,  animals  and 
beneficial  insects.  As  little  as  two 
defoliations  can  kill  hardwoods 
and  only  one  can  do  in  a  pine. 
The  economic  setbacks  due  to 
timber  losses  are  staggering. 

Secondary  effects  are  equally 
bad.  In  defoliated  forests  the 
ground  temperature  can  reach 
120  degrees  which  kills  micro- 
organisms and  seedling  trees  of 
absolute  importance  to  the  hab- 
itat. Residential  property  is  vir- 
tually ruined. 

One  only  needs  to  see  the  de- 
struction and  speak  to  those  suf- 
fering from  the  gypsy  moth  to 
understand  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate action.  North  Carolina's 
salvation  will  be  to  gain  the 
understanding  and  support  of 
her  people  and  prepare  now.  ^ 


Wildlife  habitat  will  be  destroyed  as  well  as  shade,  orchard  and 
forest  trees  if  the  gypsy  moth  invades  North  Carolina.  An  up- 
dated report  appears  on  page  24.  If  you  see  this  pest  in  any 
of  its  forms,  report  it  at  once  to  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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To  Study  a  Bear 

by  Cecil  Saunders,  Jr. 

N.  C.  State  University 

w  HEN  a  man  is  accustomed  to  waking  up  each 
morning  and  looking  out  of  his  window  at  the  grandeur 
of  surrounding  mountains,  there  are  mighty  few  things 
which  might  tempt  him  to  move  to  the  hot,  humid, 
insect-infested  swamps  and  pocosins  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  North  Carolina.  Yet,  when  I  was  given  a 
chance  to  participate  in  the  new  black  bear  study  being 
sponsored  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, I  decided  that  such  a  change  of  scene  would  not 
be  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

As  an  intern  in  the  Department  of  Natural  and 
Economic  Resources,  I  was  expected  to  complete  12 
weeks  of  work  in  the  Croatan  National  Forest  trapping 
and  tagging  bears,  recording  their  movements  and  test- 
ing methods  and  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  study. 
The  study,  headed  by  Dr.  John  Mathies  of  N.  C.  State 
University,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Game,  basically  consists  of  four 
parts — each  geared  to  collecting  information  vital  to 
the  continued  existence  of  a  population  of  black  bear 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  first  part  of  the  study  consists  of  analysis  of  in- 
formation collected  from  hunter-killed  bears.  This  in- 
formation, which  includes  weight,  age,  sex  and  re- 
productive data,  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  determine 
the  makeup  of  the  North  Carolina  black  bear  popula- 


A  captive  bear  was  used  as  a  "test"  animal  to  de- 
termine effects  of  drugs  administered  to  immobilize 
wild  bears  under  study.  "Rock"  Corbet  (above)  offered 
assistance  in  many  ways,  including  the  use  of  his 
caged  bear  for  these  tests. 


tion,  how  fast  it  is  replenishing  itself,  and  how  fast 
we  may  expect  it  to  recover  from  possible  disturbances. 

It  is  in  this  phase  of  the  study  that  the  bear  hunter 
plays  such  an  important  role.  By  freely  offering  his 
prize  for  inspection  by  a  wildlife  biologist,  he  is  mak- 
ing sure  that  his  sport  will  be  perpetuated.  By  con- 
vincing his  friends  that  this  information  is  needed,  the 
bear  hunter  may  open  up  a  wealth  of  information  that 
can  be  offered  through  the  collective  kills  of  bear 
hunting  clubs. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  involves  a  determina- 
tion of  the  range  and  movements  of  black  bears.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  trapping  and  tagging  bears 
with  conventional  ear  tags  and  radio  transmitters.  Data 
obtained  from  this  part  of  the  study  will  act  as  a  guide 
in  defining  areas  of  suitable  size  which  will  serve  as 
breeding  grounds  for  populations  of  the  bear.  It  is  this 
phase  of  the  study  which  will  require  the  most  field 
work  and  research  into  suitable  capture  and  tagging 
techniques  such  as  finding  the  correct  drug  to  use  to 
immobilize  bears  during  the  tagging  procedures,  etc. 

Again,  the  hunter  plays  an  important  part  by  re- 
turning tags  and  transmitters  found  on  bears  that 
have  been  bagged. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  the  increase  and 
diversity  of  land  utilization  has  had  a  harmful  effect  on 
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black  bear  populations  in  any  given  area.  In  the  third 
phase  of  the  study,  food  habits  and  habitat  require- 
ments of  the  black  bear  will  be  studied,  with  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  major  land  use  practices,  such  as 
forestry,  drainage,  and  channelization,  given  special 
attention.  Droppings  and  stomach  contents  will  also 
be  examined  to  determine  the  bear's  seasonal  food 
habits. 

As  any  well-informed  bear  hunter  knows,  North 
Carolina  is  the  only  state  with  defined  management 
units  specifically  for  the  black  bear.  These  bear  sanc- 
tuaries are  aimed  at  a  two-fold  purpose:  to  provide 
bears  for  the  hunter  in  the  form  of  "overflow"  and  to 
perpetuate  the  species  in  North  Carolina.  However,  in 
any  such  program  as  that  of  the  bear  sanctuaries,  it 
is  necessary  to  periodically  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  that  which  has  been  planned.  Although  the  older 
sanctuaries  have  proven  the  concept,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  study  is  aimed  at  finding  out  how  well  the  sanc- 
tuary program  is  actually  working.  It  was  this  phase  of 
the  study  that  carried  me  from  my  home  in  Morganton 
in  the  foothills  to  Maysville  in  Jones  County. 

During  my  summer  in  the  coastal  plain,  I  worked  on 
a  pilot  study  which  will  form  the  basis  for  researchers 
who  will  follow  me.  My  goal  was  to  add  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  handling  wild  bears  during  the  study,  and, 


Bait  boxes,  with  bacon:  and  honey  inside  and  screened  to  keep 
out  insects  were  placed  inside  the  capture  traps.  Similar 
"census"  bait  boxes  were  placed  in  the  open  prior  to  trap 
placement,  to  determine  use  of  area  by  bears.  Above  right, 
author  baits  a  bear  trap  for  project  use.  Left,  bear-proof  bee 
hives  designed  and  constructed  by  Odell  Register,  Riverdale 
Hunting  Club,  were  installed  because  of  frequent  bear  dam- 
age to  hives.  Wires  carrying  electric  charge  were  necessary 
to  completely  discourage  the  marauding  bears. 

although  one  of  the  bears  that  I  captured  succumbed 
to  the  heat  and  the  effects  of  the  immobilizing  drug,  I 
feel  that  this  knowledge  will  aid  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species.  I  also  found  that  is  it  quite  a  job  to  keep 
tabs  on  such  a  wily  and  far-ranging  critter  as  the  bear. 

Even  though  the  weather  was  inhospitable,  the  people 
of  Jones,  Craven,  and  Carteret  counties  were  kind  and 
helpful.  Several  of  them  went  out  of  their  way  to  aid 
me  because  the  bear  held  their  fascination  as  much  as 
it  did  mine.  Mr.  "Rock"  Corbet  of  Newport  offered  us 
the  chance  to  test  the  drugs  on  one  of  his  caged  bears 
before  actually  attempting  to  drug  a  wild  bear.  The 
members  of  the  Riverdale  and  New  Bern  Hunting  Clubs 
offered  the  use  of  their  lands  in  the  trapping  phase  of 
the  study.  Mr.  Tommy  Meadows  of  Maysville  took  time 
to  show  us  places  which  have  been  "hot  spots"  for 
bear  hunting.  There  are  many  others  who  befriended 
me,  but  space  doesn't  permit  me  to  include  them  here. 
The  kindness  of  those  people  shows  how  important 
public  cooperation  is  to  the  researcher  who  wants  to 
add  to  the  existing  knowledge  concerning  a  species. 

I,  personally,  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  that  the  type 
of  study  being  conducted,  coupled  with  the  unselfish 
cooperation  of  the  public  as  it  has  been  shown,  will 
pave  the  way  toward  our  goal:  the  continued  thriving 
of  the  black  bear  in  North  Carolina.  ± 
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FON,  you  folks  are  welcome  to  plant  anything 
you  want  on  these  rights  of  way,  except  trees.  But 
we  are  just  not  interested  in  planting.  We  are  in 
the  business  of  distributing  electricity — not  feed- 
ing wildlife." 

"Based  on  our  experience  of  three  years  in  seed- 
ing rights  of  way,  we  made  the  decision  to  seed 
all  rights  of  way  scheduled  to  be  disked  or  bull- 
dozed." Perhaps  the  words  from  the  old  song, 
"you've  come  a  long  way,  baby,  but  you  still  got  a 
long  way  to  go"  aptly  describe  the  situation  on 
power  line  right  of  way  management  in  North 
Carolina.  The  first  statement  above,  or  a  reasonable 
facsimile  thereof,  was  made  to  the  author  by  an 
official  of  a  major  power  company  about  15  years 
ago.  The  second  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Shuler,  Manager,  Transmission  Line  Department, 
Duke  Power  Company  in  1970. 

Considerable  time  has  elapsed  between  these  two 
statements  and  considerable  events  have  transpir- 
ed in  the  area  of  rights  of  way  management.  In  1964 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  initiated  a  pro- 
gram of  demonstration  plantings  which  was  ac- 
complished through  the  cooperation  of  the  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  districts,  utility  companies, 
wildlife  clubs,  and  many  individuals  throughout 
the  state.  The  two  main  objectives  of  this  program 
were  1)  to  show  the  power  companies  that  they 
could  maintain  rights  of  way  more  economically 
by  establishing  permanent  type,  low-growing  vege- 
tation, and  2)  determine  the  best  combination  of 
these  plants  to  retard  woody  plant  growth  and 
provide  improved  habitat  for  wildlife. 

The  demonstration  plantings  clearly  showed  that 
rights  of  way  can  be  maintained  more  economical- 
ly be  seeding  than  by  other  presently  used  meth- 
ods. The  best  combination  of  plants  we  have  used 
so  far  is  a  mixture  of  tall  fescue  and  sericea  les- 
pedeza  in  the  main  part  of  the  area  with  a  con- 
tinuous 10  to  12  foot  wide  strip  of  VA-70  type 
shrub  lepedeza  along  one  side. 

Through  contacts  with  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission personnel,  Mr.  Horace  Cloninger,  right  of 
way  supervisor  for  Duke  Power  Company  became 


The  power  line  right-of-way  above  has  been  bulldozed  clean 
by  maintenance  crews,  resulting  in  soil  erosion  and  rapid  re- 
growth  of  undesirable  vegetation.  Compare  this  with  the  right- 
of-way  below  which  has  been  seeded  to  low-growing,  sprout- 
growth  retarding  wildlife  food  plants. 
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Standard  farm  equipment  is  used  to  prepare  and  seed  the 
right-of-way  at  the  proper  time.  Below,  the  author  examines 
an  excellent  shrub  lespedeza  planting  on  a  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany line.  These  seed  were  provided  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 


interested  in  our  demonstration  plantings.  In  1965 
he  began  experimenting  with  some  seeding  on 
company-owned  lands  and  by  1968  the  decision  had 
been  made  to  seed  all  rights  of  way  scheduled  to 
be  disked  or  bulldozed.  Using  a  combination  of 
fescue  and  sericea  lespedeza  Duke  Power  Company 
is  presently  seeding  2,000  to  3,000  acres  per  year. 
This  procedure  tends  to  retard  and  eliminate  much 
woody  plant  growth.  The  undesirable  brush  that 
does  come  through  can  be  controlled  by  rapid 
brush  cutting  by  machine  about  every  five  years. 
Well  established  plantings  are  top-dressed  the 
second  year  by  applying  200  pounds  of  18-48-0  fer- 
tilizer per  acre  by  helicopter.  The  cost  of  such  a 
program  has  figured  out  about  as  follows  so  far. 

Seeding  operation    $  87.00  acre 

Mowing  21.00  acre 

Topdressing  15.50  acre 

$123.50  acre 

Divided  by  5 (years)  $24.70  acre  per  year 

Compare  this  with  the  yearly  average  cost  of 

other  means  of  maintenance,  such  as: 

Chemical  treatment    $48.00  acre 

Bulldozing  70.00  acre 

Hand  cutting  55.00  acre 

This  method  of  right  of  way  maintenance  em- 
ployed by  Duke  is  obviously  great  for  the  company 
and  is  also  pretty  good  for  wildlife.  The  missing 
ingredient  here  is  a  dependable,  permanent  food 
supply.  This  can  be  provided  with  the  addition  of 
a  strip  of  shrub  lespedeza  as  mentioned  above.  It 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  of  the  company  to 
do  this  on  their  own,  as  it  requires  a  separate  seed- 
ing operation.  The  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment group  supplied  the  "missing  link"  by 
having  a  man  out  with  a  cyclone  seeder  when  the 
company  was  seeding  rights  of  way  in  Alamance 
and  Guilford  counties,  resulting  in  several  miles  of 
properly  balanced  food  and  cover  plantings. 

It  is  hoped  that  sometime  in  the  near  future  a 
cooperative  program  can  be  worked  out  between 
the  power  companies  and  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  include  wildlife  food  plants  in  all 
rights  of  way  seeding  operations.  Meanwhile,  wild- 
life's thanks  and  congratulations  to  an  outfit  that 
dares  to  walk  where  others  fear  to  tread — Duke 
Power  Company!  ± 
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Birds 
Like  Me 

Mrs.  Right-on  McCallum 

Raleigh 

Words  for  the  Wise 

A  N  owl  likes  my  typewriter. 
The  first  afternoon  that  it  came 
to  my  office  window,  I  was  amaz- 
ed. The  second  time,  I  invited 
all  of  my  birdwatching  friends 
in  for  a  party.  From  then  on, 
we  were  on  intimate  terms.  I 
typed,  it  watched  and  listened. 

A  biology  professor  friend 
pronounced  it  a  "she"  due  to 
size,  and  my  bird  book  identi- 
fied her  as  a  Barred  Owl.  Her 
daily  visits  were  timed  to  allow 
for  a  bath  first.  She  would  dive 
into  the  backyard  stream  and  get 
soaking  wet.  Then  a  fascinating 
owl  ritual  began.  She  stripped 
each  feather  of  its  droplet  bur- 
den and  shook  frequently  to  al- 
low for  drying  space  between 
her  downy  under-feathers.  As  all 
of  this  occurred,  she  seemed  ob- 
livious to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  soon  as  her  bath  was  over, 
the  owl  lady  felt  free  to  squat 
on  my  window  sill  for  a  hour  or 
more.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  stop 
typing  while  she  was  attending 
to  her  business  for  the  day.  Any 
break  in  my  routine,  no  matter 
how  minor,  sent  her  into  a  flur- 
ry of  irate  activity.  The  tele- 
phone was  her  special  enemy. 
She  knew  when  it  rang  that  I 
would  be  forced  to  answer  that 
machine.  If  she  had  known 
which  wires  to  jerk,  I  am  sure 
that  the  telephone  service  would 
have  come  to  a  halt. 

Our  friendship  ended  as  ab- 
ruptly as  it  began.  One  day  af- 
ter finishing  her  bath,  she  flew 
gracefully  up  to  a  pine  limb 
instead  of  over  to  the  window 
sill.  Then  without  so  much  as  a 
goodby   hoot,   she  disappeared 


forever  from  my  yard.  She  is 
still  with  me  though,  and  often 
when  I  wander  near  a  woodsy 
place  at  dusk  and  hear  an  owl, 
I  feel  the  indelible  owl  tracks 
on  an  uncluttered  corner  of  my 
heart. 

To  Cure  a  Cardinal 

Since  I  am  not  an  early  riser, 
my  window  feeder  is  often  emp- 
ty by  eight  a.m.  with  little  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  refill.  One 
gregarious  male  cardinal  solves 
the  problem  by  banging  on  the 
window  and  making  such  a 
racket  that  on  those  unfortunate 
mornings  I  am  forced  to  zombie 
into  action  and  feed  him.  Noth- 


ing seems  to  startle  him.  I  open 
the  noisy  window,  pour  out  sun- 
flower seeds,  slam  the  nearby 
refrigerator  while  collecting  suet, 
and  jangle  pots  as  I  mix  chicka- 
dee pudding.  "Big  Red"  never 
seems  frightened.  He  watches 
the  entire  process  from  the  feed- 
er. 

I  nicknamed  him  "Big  Red" 
not  because  he  is  large,  but  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  he  is  king 
of  the  neighborhood.  His  most 
unCardinal  behavior  is  his  fight- 
ing instinct.  While  other  red 
birds  scatter  at  the  sight  of  cow- 
birds,  starlings  or  blue  jays,  my 
stalwart  friend  attacks  with  fury. 
Most  of  his  battles  are  success- 
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My  new  bird  friend  turned  out  to  be  a 
chukar,  not  native  to  our  State.  Where 
he  came  from,  we  never  did  determine. 


ful.  Whether  the  other  birds  are 
totally  shocked  by  his  ferocity, 
or  whether  he  is  a  worthy  foe, 
I  can't  tell  by  watching  from 
afar. 

One  fine  morning  last  spring, 
I  looked  out  on  my  window 
feeder  and  saw  Big  Red  huddled 
next  to  the  house.  At  first  I 
thought  that  he  was  molting  out 
of  season,  but  I  opened  the  win- 
dow and  took  a  close  look.  My 
valiant  cardinal  had  met  his 
match.  He  was  covered  with 
bluish  holes  where  some  other 
bird  had  tried  to  kill  him. 

I  carefully  lifted  the  injured 
bird  and  carried  him  into  my 
kitchen.  Perhaps  he  was  too  hurt 


to  protest,  or  perhaps  he  recog- 
nized a  friend;  but  Big  Red  never 
tried  to  move.  The  least  harmful 
medicine  that  I  had  was  a  chil- 
dren's first  aid  salve,  so  I  used 
it.  On  each  open  wound,  I  rubbed 
a  tiny  dab  of  ointment,  being 
careful  not  to  wipe  any  over  into 
the  bird's  remaining  feathers. 
Once  treated,  the  red  bird  show- 
ed some  animation,  so  I  placed 
him  back  out  on  the  feeder  with 
a  jar  lid  of  water.  He  drank  it 
all. 

For  three  days,  my  cardinal 
lived  on  the  window  feeder,  then 
rejoined  his  mate  in  the  apple 
tree.  My  medicine  may  not  have 
helped  him  at  all,  but  his  con- 


tinued banging  on  my  window 
is  good  tonic  for  me! 

Any  Port  in  a  Storm 

A  chukar  and  I  spent  most  of 
Hurricane  Abby  together.  It  was 
curious  and  exhausted,  I  was  fas- 
cinated and  honored.  The  chukar 
is  a  European  member  of  the 
partridge  family.  It  is  gray  and 
buff  with  red  legs,  beak  and  eye 
rims.  It  struts  like  our  local  quail 
and  has  beautiful  black  and  tan 
vertical  lines  down  its  wings  and 
sides.  A  black  band  runs  through 
its  eyes  and  down  to  form  a  per- 
fect "V"  on  its  breast. 

Our  meeting  was  simple.  I 
was  sitting  on  a  screen  porch 
during  a  lull  in  the  storm  when 
the  chukar  climbed  the  steps  to 
the  screen  door.  I  propped  open 
the  door  with  an  old  shoe  and 
moved  back  to  my  chair.  The 
bird  hopped  in.  It  explored 
every  corner  of  the  screened 
area,  seemed  satisfied,  and  roost- 
ed on  the  floor. 

While  the  visitor  ignored  me, 
I  searched  my  bird  books  in 
vain.  This  beautiful  specimen 
simply  was  not  listed. 

"Chuck!"  the  newcomer  said 
suddenly  and  strutted  over  to 
some  corn  I'd  scattered.  It  ate 
ravenously  and  settled  down 
again.  The  hurricane  raged  on, 
and  I  called  a  bird  watching 
friend  from  North  Dakota. 

"Does  this  sound  familiar  to 
a  Mid  westerner?"  I  asked. 

My  friend  found  a  description 
of  the  chukar  in  a  game  bird 
manual.  Chukars  are  native  to 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia.  We 
read  that  they  have  been  import- 
ed to  the  dry  Southwestern  Unit- 
ed States,  but  do  not  thrive  well 
in  our  area.  My  new  bird  friend 
couldn't  read  though,  so  it  con- 
tinued to  make  itself  at  home. 
It  sat  on  the  kitchen  table  when 
rain  filled  the  porch  and  made 
no  effort  to  brave  the  storm. 

I'll  never  know  where  my 
lovely  visitor  blew  in  from,  but 
it's  happy  now.  After  a  good 
rest,  it  joined  some  tame  quail 
on  the  family  farm.  The  last  time 
I  saw  my  European  guest,  it 
was  pecking  some  plain  old 
Southern  gravel. 
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Largemouth  bass  is  top  fish,  with  a  blotchy  stripe  down  its  mid- 
side.  Smallmouth  shows  the  vertical  bars  and  distinct  eye  stripes. 


T 

X  HE  smallmouth  bass  is  con- 
sidered by  many  fishermen  to  be 
our  most  desirable  fresh-water 
game  fish.  Its  home  is  in  the  cold, 
clear  reservoirs  of  the  mountains 
and  in  the  clear,  rocky  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  foothills. 

In  size,  it  averages  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  largemouth 
which  is  well  known  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  State.  The  small- 
mouth probably  averages  about 
1  pound  to  1%  pounds  in  weight, 
although  4-pound  specimens  are 
not  rare.  In  appearance  they  are 
quite  similar  to  the  largemouth 
but  usually  somewhat  lighter  in 
shade.  In  color,  they  are  a  bronze- 
green  or  brownish-green,  depend- 
ing upon  the  water  conditions  in 
their  particular  habitat.  The 
markings,  especially  in  the 
younger  specimens,  are  different 
from  the  largemouth  in  that  they 
consist  of  darker  bronze  mark- 
ings in  the  form  of  vertical  bands 
rather  than  a  dark  horizontal 
stripe  along  the  side. 

The  name  "smallmouth"  is 
something  of  a  misnomer  because 
the  mouth  actually  is  very  large, 
and  is  only  slightly  smaller  than 
that  of  its  close  relative,  the 
largemouth  bass.  The  difference 
is  best  shown  in  the  length  of  the 
maxillary,  or  upper  jaw  bone. 
With  the  mouth  closed,  this  bone 
extends  to  a  point  below  the  back 
of  the  eye  in  the  smallmouth,  but 
extends  well  beyond  the  eye  in 
the  largemouth. 

Probably  a  better  means  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  species 
is  to  be  found  in  the  scales  and 
the  fins.  The  dorsal  fin  of  the 


smallmouth  usually  has  10  spines 
and  13  to  15  soft  rays.  The  large- 
mouth has  10  spines  also,  but 
usually  only  12  or  13  soft  rays  in 
the  dorsal.  Also,  the  spinous  rays 
of  the  smallmouth  are  consider- 
ably less  arched  than  they  are  in 
the  largemouth.  In  the  small- 
mouth, the  shortest  spine  in  the 
dorsal  fin  is  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  longest  spine.  In 
the  largemouth,  the  shortest 
spine  is  considerably  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  longest 
spine. 

A  still  better  means  of  identifi- 
cation is  based  on  the  smaller 
scales  of  the  smallmouth  bass. 
The  smallmouth  has  from  72  to 
82  scales  along  the  lateral  line, 
but  the  largemouth  has  only  65 
to  70.  Still  easier  to  count  is  the 
number  of  rows  of  scales  on  the 
cheeks.  Usually  there  are  10  or 
11  rows  of  such  scales  in  the 
largemouth  bass  and  16  or  17  in 
the  smallmouth. 

Habitat 

Probably  the  best  way  to  de- 
fine the  habitat  of  the  small- 
mouth bass  is  to  say  that  it  pre- 
fers large  streams,  rivers,  and 
lakes  which  are  clear  enough  and 
rocky  enough  to  be  suitable  for 
trout,  but  in  which  the  water 
temperature  is  just  a  little  higher 
than  trout  would  prefer.  In  the 
larger  streams  in  the  foothills  of 
the  mountains,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  find  a  mixing  of  both 
trout  and  smallmouth  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  stream  where  the  tem- 
perature divides  the  trout  water 


from  the  bass  water. 

In  addition  to  their  require- 
ment of  cold  water,  their  repro- 
duction is  limited  by  the  avail- 
ability of  gravel  beds.  They  will 
not  become  established  success- 
fully in  slow  lowland  streams 
which  have  a  muddy  bottom.  The 
largemouth  will  build  its  nest  on 
hard  clay  or  roots  and  twigs,  but 
the  nests  of  the  smallmouth  are 
almost  invariably  found  on  a 
gravel  and  rock  bottom.  This 
same  requirement  exists  for  the 
successful  spawning  habitat  of 
smallmouth  bass  in  lakes  and 
reservoirs.  A  careful  study  of 
smallmouth  bass  lakes  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  basis  of  their 
populations,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  good  smallmouth  lake 
should  be  at  least  50  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  preferably  100  acres  or 
more.  The  minimum  depth  re- 
quirement appears  to  be  about  30 
feet  or  more. 

Life  History 

The  tendency  of  the  large- 
mouth bass  to  reduce  its  feeding 
activity  at  temperatures  less  than 
55  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  a  gen- 
erally accepted  fact.  This  reduced 
metabolic  rate  begins  at  tempera- 
tures below  about  50  degrees  in 
the  smallmouth.  Its  tendency  to- 
ward hibernation  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  largemouth  and  they 
take  very  little  food  during  the 
winter  months. 

When  the  water  warms  in  the 
spring  to  50  degrees  and  above, 
avid  feeding  begins.  Nest-build- 
ing activities  start  when  the  sus- 
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tained  water  temperature  reaches 
a  level  of  58  or  59  degrees.  The 
male  fish  prepares  the  nest  by 
assuming  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion and  fanning  the  bottom  vio- 
lently with  his  tail.  Silt  and  sand 
are  displaced  from  among  the 
rocks  and  gravel.  He  will  typical- 
ly root  the  coarse  material  in  the 
nest  with  his  nose  so  that  silt 
and  sand  are  carried  away  by  the 
current  or  by  additional  fanning. 
The  resulting  nest  consists,  espe- 
cially in  the  center,  of  rather 
large  pieces  of  stone  with  wide 
crevices  between  them.  The  com- 
pleted nest  is  a  saucer-shape 
depression  some  2  or  3  feet  in 
diameter  with  clean  polished 
stones  in  the  center.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  nest  may  take  from  a 
few  hours  to  several  days. 

Assuming  that  the  water  tem- 
perature has  continued  to  in- 
crease slightly,  the  smallmouth 
bass  is  then  ready  for  spawning. 
The  ripe  female,  which  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  nest  construc- 
tion, is  coaxed  into  the  nest  by 
the  male,  although  she  usually 
goes  through  the  motions  of  be- 
ing very  coy  about  it.  She  fre- 
quently will  start  to  leave  the 
nest  but  will  return  after  a  short 
time  and  some  urging. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  lots  of  20 
to  50  at  a  time,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral periods  of  egg  laying  at  brief 
intervals  until  they  all  have  been 
deposited.  The  eggs  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  nest  and  adhere  to 
the  cleaned  stones.  The  female 
then  goes  on  her  way  and  the 
male  takes  over  the  job  of  caring 
for  the  eggs.  This  consists  prin- 
cipally of  driving  away  intruders, 
and  of  fanning  the  eggs  with 
gentle  motions  of  the  fins  to  pre- 
vent silt  from  settling  on  them 
and  to  create  a  current  which 
will  bring  a  continuous  supply 
of  oxygenated  water. 

The  male  smallmouth  is  a  de- 
voted parent.  He  will  attack  any 
fish  which  approaches,  and  usual- 
ly succeeds  in  driving  it  away. 
However,  schools  of  crappie, 
bream,  catfish,  and  other  species 
have  been  known  to  raid  the 
nests  successfully  when  they  are 
present  in  numbers.  Also,  the 
eggs  may  be  expected  to  be  lost 


to  predators  if  the  male  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  fishhook  or 
is  continually  frightened  off  the 
nest  by  a  motor  boat  or  swim- 
mers. The  actual  spawning  usual- 
ly takes  place  at  a  temperature 
of  about  65  degrees  or  above,  de- 
pending upon  the  rate  at  which 
the  water  is  warming.  The  in- 
cubation period  may  be  as  little 
as  3  or  4  days  at  70  degrees  to  as 
much  as  10  or  12  days  at  55  de- 
grees. As  the  fry  hatch  out  of  the 
eggs,  they  settle  into  the  crevices 
between  the  rocks  and  there  are 
reasonably  well  protected  while 
they  are  developing  on  the  food 
supply  in  the  yolk  sac.  By  the 
time  that  food  supply  is  consum- 
ed, they  are  nearly  an  inch  long 
and  jet  black  in  color.  In  this  re- 
spect they  are  unlike  the  large- 
mouth  fry  which  are  silvery  and 
nearly  transparent.  Also,  unlike 
the  largemouth  fry,  they  do  not 
remain  in  a  school  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  After  just  a 
few  days  under  the  care  of  the 
male  bass,  they  scatter  in  all  di- 
rections and  soon  are  feeding 
avidly  on  the  smaller  insect  life 
of  the  habitat.  As  they  develop 
further,  they  will  feed  on  larger 
insects  and  on  the  fry  of  other 
species  which  were  spawned 
later. 

One  of  the  most  preferred 
foods  of  the  larger  smallmouth 
bass  is  crayfish  which  generally 
are  abundant  in  the  habitat  pre- 
ferred by  this  species.  Fishermen 
have  long  known  that  crayfish 
make  one  of  the  best  smallmouth 
bass  baits.  Stomach  analyses  have 
shown  crayfish  to  constitute  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  the  small- 
mouth bass  diet.  Also,  they  are 
much  more  likely  than  large- 
mouth  to  feed  extensively  on 
grasshoppers,  mayflies,  dragon- 
flies  and  the  like.  For  this  reason, 
they  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  well-presented  fly  rod  lures. 

Importance 

The  smallmouth  bass  is  impor- 
tant as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
game  fish  available.  No  discus- 
sion of  it  would  be  complete  with- 
out the  famous  quotation  of  Dr. 
J.  A.  Henshall  who  was  not  only 
a  fishery  biologist  of  the  latter 


1800's  but  an  ardent  fisherman 
as  well. 

"He  will  rise  to  the  artificial 
fly  as  readily  as  the  salmon  or  the 
brook  trout,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions; and  will  take  the  live 
minnows,  or  other  live  bait,  un- 
der any  and  all  circumstances 
favorable  to  the  taking  of  any 
other  fish.  I  consider  him,  inch 
for  inch  and  pound  for  pound, 
the  gamest  fish  that  swims.  The 
royal  salmon  and  the  lordly  trout 
yield  the  palm  to  a  black  bass  of 
equal  weight." 

The  preferred  temperature, 
and  the  temperature  at  which 
they  feed  most  actively,  is  be- 
tween 65  and  70  degrees.  In  the 
spring,  when  such  a  temperature 
exists  at  the  surface  of  a  lake, 
the  bass  will  be  in  shallow  water. 
As  the  surface  water  warms,  they 
will  move  progressively  deeper 
in  search  of  their  preferred  tem- 
perature until  they  are  limited 
by  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  by 
water  containing  insufficient  oxy- 
gen to  breathe. 

In  streams,  fishermen  begin  to 
take  smallmouth  bass  at  tem- 
peratures between  50  and  60  de- 
grees, but  fishing  at  those  tem- 
peratures is  based  on  natural 
bait.  Natural  bait  is  almost  a  re- 
quirement at  temperatures  below 
50  degrees.  When  the  stream 
temperature  reaches  the  60  to  70 
degree  range,  the  bass  are  in  the 
shallow  water  feeding  grounds. 
Here,  the  artificial  lures  come  in- 
to their  own.  The  fly  rod  is  the 
proper  weapon  to  use,  and  a 
streamer  fly  is  one  of  the  best 
lures.  A  spinner  ahead  of  the 
streamer  frequently  makes  it 
more  effective. 

On  a  clear  smallmouth  bass 
stream,  the  fisherman  will  need 
to  exhibit  at  least  as  much  care 
in  stalking  his  prey  as  does  the 
trout  fisherman  on  his  mountain 
stream.  In  fly  fishing  for  stream 
smallmouths,  the  quarry  is  at 
least  as  elusive,  the  water  is  big- 
ger, the  fish  are  bigger,  and  the 
job  of  successfully  putting  the 
fish  in  the  landing  net  is  at  least 
as  great  as  in  taking  a  trout  from 
a  restricted  pool.  Perhaps,  after 
you  have  tried  it,  you  will  agree 
that  Dr.  Henshall  was  right.  ^ 
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SURF 
TIMEI 


PHOTO   FEATURE  BY 

JOEL  ARRINGTON 

TRAVEL    PROMOTION  DIVISION 


Surf  fishing  isn't  always  good;  but 
it  is  a  rare  day  in  the  fall  when 
the  ambitious  angler  can't  score. 
October  and  November  mean  big  blues, 
channel  bass  and  some  nice  stripers. 


Congregating  points  for  autumn  surf 
fishermen  include  several  hot  spots 
from  Corolla  to  Hatteras.  The  swirling 
surf  in  the  top  photo  is  Hatteras  on  a 
fairly  calm  day.  Although  the  big  at- 
traction here  is  the  channel  bass  (left), 
hefty  blues  make  for  interesting  fishing 
too  (above). 
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When  the  fish  are  in,  you'll  very  likely 
have  plenty  of  angling  companions. 
Waders  and  heavy  jackets  are  generally 
the  rule.  And  watch  those  teeth  when 
you  unhook  the  blues  (above).  Wire 
leaders— some  plastic  coated— are  almost 
essential. 


Shirt-sleeve  days  may  not  come  along 
too  frequently  when  the  calendar  says 
late  October,  but  make  the  most  of  them 
(left).  Big  stripers  are  still  a  bit  of  an 
unknown  quantity,  but  many  anglers  are 
finding  out  the  secrets  of  the  huge  fish. 
These  anglers  used  artificials  lures  and 
surf  spinning  gear. 


NATIONAL 
IPED  BASS 
DERBY 


ELIZABETH  CITY — Over  300  anglers  are  expected 
to  enter  the  1972  National  Striped  Bass  Derby  which 
will  be  held  this  year  on  October  28-29. 

The  tournament,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Elizabeth 
City  Jaycees,  has  grown  in  popularity  over  the  years, 
and  now  attracts  anglers  from  many  mid-Atlantic  states 
in  addition  to  North  Carolina. 

In  1971,  Hester  Holmes  and  fishing  partner  Tutti 
Palmer  won  the  two-man  team  championship  for 
Froggy's  Sport  'N  Hobby  Shop  of  Elizabeth  City,  while 
Miles  Harris  captained  the  four-man  team  division 
winner  for  C  &  H  Oyster  Bar  in  Elizabeth  City. 

The  event  will  begin  at  daylight  on  Saturday,  October 
28,  and  teams  will  be  fishing  in  Albemarle  Sound  and 
adjoining  rivers  until  6  o'clock  that  evening.  This  will 


be  followed  by  a  fish  fry  at  Charles  Creek  Park  and  the 
weighing  in  of  the  first  day's  catch.  On  Sunday,  October 
29,  fishing  will  again  commence  at  daylight  and  last 
until  6  o'clock,  followed  by  the  final  weighing  in  and 
the  presentation  of  awards. 

All  fishing  is  restricted  to  the  Albemarle  Sound  and 
the  rivers  flowing  in  or  out  of  it  such  as  the  Pasquotank, 
North,  Alligator  and  Little  rivers.  All  stripers  must  be 
caught  on  rod  and  reel  with  artificial  lures,  and  anglers 
must  furnish  their  own  boats. 

Anglers  will  compete  in  teams,  either  two-man  or 
four-man,  and  teams  may  be  sponsored  by  businesses. 
The  entry  fee  is  $12  per  two-man  team,  or  $24  per 
four-man  team.  The  entry  fee  must  be  paid  before 
11  p.m.  on  October  27,  and  the  fee  includes  a  ticket 
to  the  fish  fry  and  admission  to  the  "Fisherman's 
Frolic"  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in 
Elizabeth  City. 

Prizes  for  the  first  place  teams  will  consist  of  official 
jackets,  coolers,  plaques,  rods  and  reels  and  other 
tackle.  Second  place  teams  will  get  coolers,  plaques 
and  tackle,  while  third  place  teams  will  get  plaques 
and  tackle.  Fourth  and  fifth  place  teams  will  get  plaques. 

As  an  added  attraction,  a  number  of  stripers  will  be 
tagged  and  released  the  day  before  the  derby  begins, 
and  each  of  these  fish  will  be  worth  $100  if  they  are 
caught  by  an  entrant  during  the  two-day  event. 

Entry  blanks,  maps  and  other  information  on  the 
derby  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Elizabeth  City 
Jaycees,  National  Striped  Bass  Derby,  Box  1012,  Eliza- 
beth City,  North  Carolina  27909. 


When  the  sleet  wraps  all  things  tightly 

in  a  shining  rope  of  ice, 

And  the  flakes  of  snow  fall  lightly 

Scriving  only  to  entice 

The  natives  of  the  Northland 

To  the  swamp  of  growing  rice. 

Like  a  mighty  hungry  army 
Comes  the  endless  flying  wedge, 
With  a  leader  bold  the  foremost, 
Looking  O'er  the  farthest  edge 
As  the  earth  tips  forward  gently 
To  the  land  of  marsh  and  sedge, 

Hear  their  cry,  the  geese  are  coming! 
Tis  the  hunter's  pure  delight 
Their  fate  with  all  their  roaming 
Perhaps  to  fall,  for  his  delight 
Pinions  outstretched,  water  foaming 
martyrs  to  the  human  might 

But  still  they  come  and  yet  will  they 
While  the  mighty  Northland  spawns  them 
Coming  South  the  endless  way 
Doing  as  their  instincts  say. 

Dr.  Joseph  Latham 
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Southland's  Call 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Public  Hearings  Scheduled  for  1973  Fishing  Regulations 

Once  again  Tarheel  fresh  water  anglers  will  have  a  chance  to  voice  their 
views  on  inland  fishing  regulations.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  for- 
mulated a  set  of  proposals  at  its  September  10  meeting  in  Rockingham.  These 
will  be  presented  to  anglers  at  meetings  scheduled  as  follows: 

October    9,  1972       Asheville        Buncombe  County  Courthouse  7:30p.m. 

October  11,  1972       Salisbury       Rowan  County  Courthouse  7:30p.m. 

October  12,  1972       Washington      Beaufort  County  Courthouse  7:30p.m. 

Boating  Courses 

The  United  States  Power  Squadrons  are  again  offering  free,  ten-week  boat- 
ing training  courses  in  400  locations  throughout  the  country.  To  find  the  class 
location  nearest  your  home,  call  800-243-6000  toll  free. 

Attention  Wildlife  Artists : 

The  Ward  Foundation,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  703,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  is  conduct- 
ing its  annual  Atlantic  Flyway  Wildfowl  Carving  and  Art  Exhibit  in  Salisbury, 
Maryland  October  20,  21.  Persons  interested  in  attending  can  obtain  details 
by  writing  Dave  Hawthorne  at  the  above  address. 

North  Carolina  Art  Exhibit 

Nearer  home,  the  Annual  Wildlife  Art  Exhibit  and  Sale  will  be  held  November 
30 -December  2  at  Raleigh's  North  Hills  Shopping  Center.  The  event  is  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Wake  County  Wildlife  and  Sportsman's  Club.  All  Tarheel  artists 
interested  in  presenting  entries  should  contact  Richard  C.  Spivey,  Exhibit 
Chairman,  809  Pebblebrook  Drive,  Raleigh,  27609. 

Watch  That  Muzzle  I 

With  many  of  the  seasons  on  upland  game  species  open  during  the  month  of 
October,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  urges  Tarheel  hunters  to  use  caution 
and  common  sense  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  archery  equipment.  North  Carolina 
has  an  excellent  record  where  hunting  accidents  are  concerned. 
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When  you're  through  for  the  season,  30 
minutes  on  the  outboard  will  save  days  and 
dollars  next  spring.  Here's  how. 


At  left,  disconnect  fuel  adapter  from  fuel  line  to  engine  and 
spray  storage  seal  into  adapter  while  engine  is  running. 
(Lower  left)  Also  use  spray  in  each  carburetor.  Clean  or 
replace  spark  plugs  (above).  Spray  about  one  ounce  of  storage 
seal  into  each  cylinder,  replace  plugs  but  do  not  connect  plug 
wires.  Now  turn  the  engine  over  several  times  to  complete 
coating.  Spray  entire  engine  with  anti- corrosion  materials,  in- 
cluding replaced  engine  cover.  Lubricate  steering  cable  (below) 
if  it  has  a  fitting;  wipe  clean  and  lubricate  the  steering  shaft. 


Remove  propeller  and  check  for  nicks  and  dents.  Fishing  line 
(below),  even  wire,  may  have  become  wrapped  around  shaft. 


Drain  lower  unit  by  removing  vent  and  fill  screws.  Inspect  oil 
for  traces  of  water  which  might  indicate  cracked  housing. 


With  propeller  removed,  cover  shaft  with  an  anticorrosive 
grease.  When  the  propeller  is  replaced  (lower  left),  put  a 
block  of  wood  between  prop  and  cavitation  plate  to  keep 
propeller  from  turning  and  engine  firing.  Also  be  sure  to 
replace  lock  washer  and  bend  tabs  down  to  keep  nut  from 
backing  off  when  engine  is  in  reverse. 


Finally,  fill  with  an  outboard  motor  lubricant  until  it  runs  out 
vent  (below).  Fill  swivel  bracket  fitting  (not  shown)  with  anti- 
corrosive  grease  to  keep  swivel  bracket  from  freezing  up. 


Another 

Carolinian— 

we  MOURNING  oove 


by  Michael  A.  Godfrey 

Hillsborough 

In  the  June,  1972,  issue  of  "Wild- 
life," the  author  described  three 
animals  with  "Carolina"  in  their 
names;  here's  another  one. 


PHOTO:     BY  THE  AUTHOR 


o 

VER  much  of  North  Carolina,  the  only  snow 
we  had  to  amount  to  anything  last  winter  fell  on 
Saturday,  March  25th.  The  next  day  dawned  warm 
and  crystal  clear.  Probably  everyone  in  the  state 
who  was  well  enough  to  get  out  of  bed  went  forth 
that  beautiful  Sunday  morning  to  watch  the  daz- 
zling snow  and  ice  formations  melt  under  the 
bluest  sky  in  memory. 

The  woods  were  full  of  falling  things  that  morn- 
ing— chunks  of  ice,  snow,  and  broken  deadwood — 
so  I  hardly  noticed  the  dove  that  fluttered  down  a 
few  feet  ahead  as  I  walked  along  Morgan  Creek 
in  Orange  County.  Thinking  to  help  the  wounded 
bird,  I  moved  toward  it  as  it  thrashed  in  apparent 
distress  on  the  snow.  As  I  neared,  the  dove  hopped 
a  few  yards  away  and  resumed  its  thrashing.  After 
several  unsuccessful  approaches  I  realized  I  was 
seeing  the  dove's  distraction  display,  a  pitiful,  wing- 
dragging  limp  performed  to  lure  intruders  away 
from  the  nest. 

Nest?  Amid  that  wintry  scene  I  would  scarcely 
have  thought  the  dove's  reproductive  cycle  had  be- 
gun. After  a  brief  search,  however,  I  found  the 
crude,  flattened  nest  of  twigs  in  a  snow-laden 
cedar.  The  cedar  was  bent  almost  horizontal  under 
its  load  causing  the  nest  platform  to  list  dangerous- 
ly. The  occupants,  two  damp  and  bewildered 
chicks,  jostled  each  other  to  keep  their  uncertain 
hold  on  the  nest.  I  propped  the  cedar  up  to  a  less 
hazardous  angle  with  a  sweet  gum  sapling  and  left 
the  young  doves,  I  hope,  with  a  better  chance  of 
avoiding  death  by  exposure  should  they  fall  into 
the  melting  slush. 

I  found  upon  looking  into  the  natural  history 
of  the  mourning  dove,  Zenaidura  jnacroura  caro- 
linensis,  that  early  nesting  is  typical.  So  is  late 
nesting,  and  so  are  several  intermediate  broods. 
Doves  begin  nesting  in  the  Carolinas  in  February 
and  continue  reproducing  prodigiously  into  October 
— perhaps  five  broods  in  all.  The  broods  usually 
consist  of  two  young  hatched  after  fifteen  days  of 
incubation  and  fledged  in  another  fortnight.  The 
parents  rotate  incubation  watches,  the  male  warm- 


ing the  eggs  by  day  and  the  female  by  night. 

Young  doves  are  fed  a  nutritious  formula  called 
"pigeon  milk".  This  is  not  merely  regurgitated 
food  that  the  parents  have  swallowed  but  is  rather 
a  curdy  secretion  given  off  by  the  lining  of  the 
crops  of  the  parent  birds.  This  "manufacturing"  of 
food  for  the  young  within  the  bodies  of  the  parent 
birds  is  a  trait  unique  to  the  pigeons  and  doves. 

Another  of  the  dove's  unusual  habits  is  that  of 
drinking  with  its  bill  in  the  water — without  lifting 
the  head  to  swallow.  This  may  serve  to  minimize 
the  time  doves  must  spend  exposed  and  vulnerable 
to  predators  at  watering  spots. 

The  mourning  dove  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
troversy across  the  nation  as  well  as  in  North 
Carolina.  In  the  northern  states  the  dove  is  pro- 
tected as  a  songbird,  and  many  North  Carolinians 
would  offer  it  the  same  status  here.  Sportsmen,  on 
their  side  contend  rightly  that  the  dove  population 
is  healthy  and  stable,  and  that  hunting  has  little 
effect  on  the  population  dynamics.  (See  "Never 
Mourn  A  Dove",  September,  1972  Wildlife).  Studies 
have  shown  that  only  about  30  %  of  the  doves  born 
each  year  survive  to  reproduce  whether  they  are 
hunted  or  not.  In  addition,  the  mourning  dove  has 
expanded  its  range  and  numbers  since  colonial 
times  because  the  changes  we  have  made  to  its 
habitat  have  been  favorable. 

While  the  dove  has  prospered  because  of,  or  per- 
haps in  spite  of,  our  wildlife  management  practices, 
we  must  not  become  over  confident  of  its  welfare. 
Management  techniques  need  to  be  continuously 
reviewed  and  updated  as  population,  predator,  and 
and  habitat  conditions  change.  Many  earnest  sports- 
men contend  that  doves  should  not  be  shot  in 
September  because  they  are  still  nesting  then.  (A 
bad  side  effect  of  early  shooting  is  that  during 
daylight  hours  the  females  feed  while  the  males 
incubate.  Consequently,  brooding  females  are  often 
killed  before  the  young  can  be  successfully  raised.) 
Indeed,  a  major  commandment  of  wildlife  con- 
servation is  that  hunting  should  not  interfere  with 
*  continued  on  page  26 
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Wilton  Pate,  Wildlife  Commission'  Hunter  Safety  Officer  (left) 
and  Larry  Sessoms,  National  Rifle  Association  instructor, 
conduct  a  class  in  safe  hunting  for  a  group  of  young  hunters. 
Various  ammunition  was  shown  the  group  and  they  got  a 
chance  to  try  "live"  firing  on  the  range.  Safe  hunting  with 
the  bow  was  taught  by  Sandra  Sessoms.  The  power  of  rifle 
slugs  was  shown  the  group  (below). 


CLOSED  SEASON-ON  HUNTERS 


HEY'RE  going  to  close  the  season  on  hunters  .  .  . 
not  on  deer,  rabbits  or  quail  or  any  other  legitimate 
targets  .  .  .  but  on  hunters.  Of  course,  they  have 
never  really  been  considered  fair  game,  yet  each  sea- 
son the  joy  of  the  chase  is  marred  by  tragic  tales  of 
men,  women  and  children  dying  in  hunting  accidents. 

This  year,  however,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  hopes  to  change  that  sad  story 
and  is  aiming  a  broadside  against  further  hunting 
mishaps  through  an  improved  hunter  safety  program 
that  will  ultimately  reach  thousands  of  Tarheels. 

Although  all  interested  adults  are  urged  to  enroll  in 
the  hunter  safety  courses,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
program  is  toward  youngsters  between  12  and  16  years 
of  age  .  .  .  "get  'em  while  they're  young"  ...  as  the 
saying  goes.  In  this  way  the  program  can  instill  correct 
gun  handling  and  safe  hunting  practices  in  the  kids 
at  an  age  when  tfiey  are  just  beginning  to  hunt.  Be- 
sides, records  show  that  most  hunting  accidents  occur 
among  youngsters  in  the  10-  to  19-year  old  age  bracket. 

Participants  in  the  voluntary  course  will  receive  a 
minimum  of  four  hours  of  instruction  in  firearms,  am- 
munition, safe  gun  handling,  hunting  safety,  game 
laws,  sportsmanship  and  other  firearms-related  ac- 
tivities. Another  feature  of  the  course  will  be  proper 
handling  of  a  bow  and  arrow  on  the  range  and  in  the 
field.  The  course  will  conclude  with  a  written  exami- 
nation. 

Under  the  new  program,  the  state  is  divided  into 
three  districts  each  of  which  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Wildlife  Commission  Hunter  Safety  Officer.  They 


are  Officers  Richard  Jarrett  of  Haw  River,  Lyle  Morgan 
of  Marion,  and  W.  B.  Pate  of  Ayden. 

The  final  success  of  the  program  will  depend  on 
volunteer  Hunter  Safety  Instructors  who  will  assume 
the  major  load  of  teaching  hunter  safety  in  North 
Carolina.  Currently  there  are  only  200  such  instructors 
in  the  state  but  the  Commission  is  actively  seeking 
new  volunteers  and  hopes  to  raise  this  total  to  five 
or  six  hundred  instructors.  The  prospective  instructors 
will  receive  four  to  eight  hours  of  instruction,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  previous  experience  and  must 
pass  a  written  test  in  order  to  qualify  as  in  instructor. 
In  addition  to  the  volunteers,  the  Commission's  188 
wildlife  protectors  will  eventually  be  qualified  as 
Hunter  Safety  Instructors.  Some  city  recreation  depart- 
ments and  many  youth-oriented  groups  such  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  4-H,  FFA  and  Woodmen  of  the  World 
Camps  are  also  playing  a  large  role  in  providing  hunter 
safety  instructors. 

It's  an  ambitious  program  .  .  .  the  goal  of  annually 
training  15,000  youngsters  in  hunter  safety  ...  in  ad- 
dition to  interested  adults.  But  it  is  well  worth  it,  for  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  Commission's  Hunter  Safety  pro- 
gram is  to  close  the  open  season  on  hunters  forever. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  on  how  to  become 
a  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  contact  your  district  Hunter 
Safety  Officer,  Wildlife  Protector  or  write  Mr.  C.  J. 
Overton,  Asst.  Chief,  Division  of  Protection,  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  325  N.  Salisbury 
Street,  Raleigh  N.  C.  27611. 

by  Ted  Dossetfr 
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Confirmation  has  been  receiv- 
ed of  positive  identification  of 
two  gypsy  moths  trapped  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  word  was  received  by 
North  Carolina  Agriculture  Com- 
missioner Jim  Graham  from  in- 
sect taxonomists  at  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Museum  in  Washington. 

"The  discovery  of  the  male 
moths  in  the  state  is  a  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  woodlands  of 
North  Carolina,"  Commissioner 
Graham  said.  "With  the  great 
popularity  of  camping  across  the 
country,  we  were  fearful  this 
enemy  might  be  brought  into  the 
state.  Over  5,000  survey  traps 
were  set  across  the  state  in  June 
to  try  for  early  detection  if  the 
moth  were  brought  in.  The  finds 
confirmed  today  were  caught  in 
these  survey  traps. 

On  July  25,  1972,  one  male 
gypsy  moth  was  found  in  a  trap 
located  at  the  Townhouse  Apart- 
ments in  Chapel  Hill,  Orange 
County,  North  Carolina,  by  Plant 
Protection  Inspector,  C.  D.  Bow- 
ers. It  was  reported  that  resi- 
dents of  this  area  had  been  camp- 
ing in  heavily  infested  gypsy 
moth  areas  in  the  northeastern 
states  so  this  vicinity  provided  an 
excellent  choice  of  sites  for  a 
trap. 

Several  more  traps,  which 
utilize  the  synthetic  sex  phero- 
mone  or  attractant  disparlure, 
were  immediately  placed  in  the 
area,  but  to  date  no  further  speci- 
mens have  been  trapped.  This  in- 
town  location  is  not  ideal  for  use 
of  confusion  techniques,  but 
plans  are  to  release  parasites  in 
the  area  and  to  saturate  the  area 
with  the  heavily  baited  control 
traps  in  an  attempt  to  trap  all 


1. 


male  moths. 

Another  male  moth  was  trap- 
ped at  the  Lake  Myers  Family 
Campground  in  Davie  County 
near  Mocksville.  This  location  is 
just  off  U.S.  64  near  the  1-40  in- 
terchange. Plans  at  present  call 
for  use  of  control  traps  in  this 
area.  Parasite  releases  will  also 
be  utilized  at  this  site  at  a  later 
date. 

The  two  moths  mentioned 
above  have  been  tentatively 
identified  by  USDA  taxonomists 
in  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  and  con- 
firmed by  insect  taxonomists  by 
USDA.  A  male  moth  from  Dare 
County  has  also  been  tentatively 
identified,  but  has  not  as  yet 
been  confirmed  in  Washington. 
This  moth  was  found  in  one  of 
our  control  traps  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land at  Manteo.  The  site  of  this 
find  is  approximately  Vz  mile 
from  the  site  of  a  male  moth 
trapping  at  the  Sandpiper's 
Trace,  Ltd.  Campground  last 
year. 

"Frog"  Catches  It! 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  sorry  to  see  your  otherwise 
excellent  magazine  waste  a  whole 
page  of  the  May  issue  on  a  cutesy 
cartoon  warning  children  against 
eating  wild  mushrooms.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  a  child  will  be 
served  a  poisonous  mushroom  pick- 
ed and  cooked  by  its  parents  than 
that  it  will  make  this  experiment  on 
its  own,  mushrooms  being  rather 
unappetizing  in  appearance.  Poison- 
ous fruits  and  berries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  known  to  be  attractive  to 
children  and  are  a  real  danger. 

No  good  end  is  served  by  spreading 
old  myths  and  untruths,  such  as  the 
myth  that  there  is  something  called 
a  "toadstool"  which  is  somehow  dif- 
ferent from  a  mushroom.  It  is  cer- 


tainly not  true  that  the  only  edible 
mushrooms  are  the  cultivated  ones, 
as  the  cartoon  implies,  or  that  some 
mushrooms  can  kill  very  quickly 
when  swallowed  (none  of  them  do 
this,  and  the  most  poisonous  one  of 
all  is  the  slowest  in  its  action).  For 
that  matter,  it  is  also  not  true  that 
only  an  expert  botanist  can  tell 
mushroom  species  apart. 

All  the  cartoon  actually  accom- 
plishes is  the  reinforcement  of  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice.  What  attitude 
toward  nature  will  children  grow  up 
to  have  if  they  are  fed,  and  believe, 
junk  like  this? 

Charles  B.  Wheeler 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Good  Scouts 

Boy  Scout  conservation  directors 
from  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Florida  attended 
a  Conservation  Seminar  this  spring 
at  Camp  Bonner,  near  Chocowinity. 

The  Southern  Forestry  Institute, 
represented  by  George  Dainty, 
made  arrangements  for  the  classes 
and  secured  instructors  from  state 
and  federal  agencies.  Sam  Poole, 
Bill  Miller  and  Allan  Little  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  pro- 
vided instruction  in  fish  and  game 
management,  with  the  emphasis  on 
practical  work  experience  in  im- 
proving fish  and  game  habitat, 
sampling  populations  and  checking 
water  quality. 

Participants  in  the  seminar 
should  be  well-prepared  to  work 
with  scouts  and  counselors  in  their 
home  districts.  The  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  welcomes  op- 
portunities such  as  this  to  work 
with  the  people  who  teach  others 
the  fundmentals  of  good  conserva- 
tion. 

Albert  Little  (center)  Fishery  Tech- 
nician, demonstrates  water  analysis  tech- 
niques for  the  Scout  conference  group. 
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Environmental  Careers  Day 

Career  possibilities  in  the  environmental  field  were 
explored  through  displays  of  various  governmental 
agencies  and  11  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Right,  part  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  display. 

The  first  known  Environmental  Careers  Day  was  held 
on  Saturday,  April  29,  1972,  at  the  National  Environ- 
mental Research  Center  (NERC),  Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.  C.  This  unique  day  provided  high  school  and 
college  students  from  across  the  state  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  career  possibilities  in  the 
broad  environmental  field. 

The  event  was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Research  Triangle 
Area  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease  Association, 
and  brought  together  eighteen  other  cooperating  local, 
state  and  federal  agencies,  and  eleven  technical  schools, 
colleges  and  universities. 

Initially  only  triangle  area  students,  their  families 
and  the  public  were  invited,  but  several  weeks  before 
the  event,  students  and  others  from  across  the  state 
were  asked  to  participate.  As  expected  most  students 
came  from  the  triangle  area.  However,  based  on  regis- 
tration data,  nearly  twenty  percent  came  from  schools 


and  colleges  outside  the  triangle  area. 

Included  among  the  exhibits  were  such  topics  as  air 
pollution  monitoring,  solid  waste  disposal,  forestry 
management,  sanitary  engineering,  mining  &  minerals, 
population  controls,  and  computers  in  environmental 
monitoring.  Cooperatively,  the  eleven  technical  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  provided  several  booths  man- 
ned by  representatives  who  discussed  curriculum  re- 
quirements for  entrance  into  various  environmental 
fields. 


I  CAN'T  BELIEVE  I  ATE  .  .  . 

Within  about  a  month  of  each  other  we 
received  these  two  photos  from  readers. 
The  top  two  bass  were  found  alive  in 
Lake  Norman  by  Bud  AtweU.  Then  the 
ones  in  the  other  photo  were  found  by 
George  Rhem  and  Kermit  Tyson  of 
Greenville.  The  fish  were  floating  in  a 
farm  pond  near  Ballards  Cross  Roads. 
Things  are  tough  all  over,  it  seems. 


■  is  a  channel  of  communication  from  the  sportsmen  and  others  to  the 
\2     Wildlife  Commission.  New  ideas,  suggestions  and  constructive 
3     criticism  are  welcomed  and  will  help  with  efforts  to  be  as  re 
0.     sponsive  as  possible  to  the  people  it  serves.  Also,  INPUT  will 
Z  contribute  to  the  continuing  study  of  ways  for  refining  and 
"■■improving  North  Carolina's  wildlife  conservation  program««Bi 

/\ 

Please  send  to: 
TOildU^e  Magazine 

^   Albemarle  Building  ^ 
N  325  N.  Salisbury  St.' 
Raleigh,  N.C.  2761 1 
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Gentlemen: 

The  following  needs  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
or  one  of  its  appropriate  staff  members: 


I  would  like  to  see  more  information  in 
*WildCi£e  magazine  on  the  following 
subjects: 


Street,  RFD,  Box 


Town,  State 


KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Burley  A.  Clark 

Burley  A.  Clark,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Clark  of  Green- 
ville, N.  C,  was  born  July  28, 
1935  in  Pitt  County.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Belvoir-Falkland  High 
School  in  Pitt  County. 


Prior  to  his  employment  with 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, he  was  associated  with  the 
DuPont  Co.,  in  Kinston,  N.  C. 
He  began  work  with  the  Wildlife 
Commission  January  1,  1968  and 
was  stationed  in  Franklin  Coun- 
ty. Protector  Clark  has  attended 
all  the  in-service  training  schools 
at  the  Institute  of  Government 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  all  of  the 
training  schools  held  in  his  Dis- 
trict. 

He  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Franklinton  Recreational 
Park,  is  a  member  of  the  District 
Water  Safety  Team,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Franklin  County  Bird 
Hunter's  Club. 

Burley  is  married  to  the  form- 
er Dot  Beacham  of  Stokes  Coun- 
ty and  they  have  two  daughters, 
Bobbie  Jo,  16  and  Robin  Kay,  7. 
The  Clarks  attend  the  Franklin- 
ton Baptist  Church. 


These  are  the  fish,  and  the  fishermen. 
If  you  can  duplicate  this  feat  (you  have 
to  be  12  years  old,  remember),  we'll  be 
glad  to  put  your  picture  in  the  mag- 
azine; just  let  us  know. 


The  bluefish  weighed  15  pounds,  14  ounces,  and  13  pounds, 
one  ounce,  and  were  caught  surf  fishing  by  Randy  Lay,  age  12, 
about  12  miles  from  Nags  Head,  last  fall.  Randy  who  was  "try- 
ing to  catch  a  record-breaker"  had  a  pretty  good  day. 


*  Carolinians  coi 

the  reproductive  process. 

Another  point  raised  by  concerned  sportsmen  is 
the  way  in  which  doves  are  sometimes  shot.  Gangs 
of  gunners  crowding  a  grain  field  force  the  birds 
to  fly  a  gauntlet  of  gunfire  which  often  kills  by 
sheer  firepower  rather  than  by  marksmanship. 
Conversely,  "trick"  shots  taken  at  excessive  ranges 
to  show  off  markmanship  or  to  beat  neighboring 
gunners  to  the  meat  cripple  more  often  than  they 
kill.  And  many  sincere  hunters  who  would  be  ap- 
palled at  the  thought  of  taking  waterfowl  over  bait 
(as  would  the  federal  authorities)  routinely  shoot 
doves  feeding  in  a  field  well  salted  with  grain. 


inued  from  page  22 

At  any  rate  we  have  a  special  obligation  to  this 
precious  resource,  Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis. 
Two  of  its  relatives,  the  dodo  who  lived  on  Islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  passenger  pigeon  who 
one  hundred  years  ago  darkened  the  skies  over 
North  America,  were  exterminated  in  orgies  of 
human  ruthlessness  and  greed.  The  mourning  dove 
is  the  last  of  our  native  wild  pigeons,  and  we  must 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  insure  its  survival.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  Carolinian  can  continue  to  bring 
out  the  nobler  traits  in  us,  of  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion and  respect  for  nature,  that  its  extinct  rela- 
tives never  saw.  ± 
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SNAKES 

•  Through  the  years,  superstitions 
have  accumulated  about  snakes,  in- 
cluding that  they  can  milk  cows, 
spit  venom,  roll  into  a  loop  and  roll 
away,  hide  in  their  mother's  mouth 
for  protection,  and  even  that  their 
venom  can  kill  trees.  None  of  these 
stories  is  true  and  none  has  any 
just  reason  for  being  perpetuated. 
Other  misbeliefs  have  been  imposed 
upon  snakes  because  of  their 
tongue.  Many  stories,  ranging  from 
its  correlation  with  the  term  "speak- 
ing with  a  forked  tongue"  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  involved  in  the  in- 
jection of  venom  have  been  expand- 
ed through  the  years. 

The  tongue  in  snakes  is  actually 
equipped  with  a  special  scent-tast- 
ing device,  called  Jacob's  organ 
which  is  used  to  gather  particles 
from  the  air  and  allows  the  snake 
to  clearly  picture  its  surroundings. 
Many  poisonous  snakes  have  an- 
other specialized  organ  as  well. 
This  "pit  organ",  located  between 
the  eye  and  nostril,  is  used  to  pick 
up  changes  in  temperature  which 
aids  in  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
tance and  location  of  their  prey. 
These  extra  means  of  contact  with 
their  environment  are  necessary 
since  snakes  have  no  hearing  organ 
and  must  depend  on  these  special 
organs  as  well  as  ground  vibrations 
in  order  to  react  with  their  environ- 
ment. 

Although  most  of  the  supersti- 
tions about  snakes  are  based  on 
stories  about  poisonous  snakes,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  very  many  peo- 
ple have  actually  seen  a  poisonous 
snake.  In  North  Carolina  there  are 
over  50  different  snakes  which  are 
common  to  most  areas,  of  which 
only  seven  can  be  considered 
poisonous.  The  poisonous  snakes — 
4  rattlesnakes,  the  copperhead,  cot- 
tonmouth,  and  coral  snake,  are  gen- 
erally secretive,  not  aggressive,  and 
seldom  seen. 

In  most  cases  of  poisonous  snake 
bites,  it  is  often  the  fault  of  the 
collector  and  his  inexperience  with 
snakes  that  is  the  reason  for  his 
being  bitten.  Poisonous  snakes,  if 
given  the  chance,  will  generally  not 
attack,  but  will  instead  move  away 


if  not  molested.  Although  most  peo- 
ple feel  that  a  snake  should  be  kill- 
ed, no  matter  what  kind  of  snake 
it  is,  it  should  be  noted  that  all 
snakes  are  beneficial  to  man  and 
his  economy.  In  general,  their  con- 
trol of  rodent  and  other  pests  far 
surpasses  any  danger  that  their 
presence  might  impose. 

The  best  defense  against  the 
danger  of  poisonous  snake  bites  is 
education  and  an  awareness  of  their 
presence.  If  one  becomes  familiar 
with  the  snakes  of  his  area  and 
knows  the  features  to  look  for  in  a 
poisonous  snake,  snakes  will  pose 
no  more  of  a  threat  to  him  than  any 
other  animal  encountered  in  the 
field  or  woods.  Generally,  poisonous 
snakes  all  possess  the  features  of  a 
triangular  head,  vertical  eye  pupils, 
and  the  sensory  pit.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, all  of  the  poisonous  snakes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  coral 
snake,  are  pit  vipers,  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  sensory  pit  organ. 
Although  poisonous  snakes  have 
several  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  snakes, 
they  often  have  non-poisonous 
counterparts  that  resemble  them  in 
many  ways. 

The  copperhead  possesses  all  of 
the  characteristics  common  to  poi- 
sonous snakes  but  the  color  pattern 
of  the  corn  snake  and  brown  king 
snake  often  even  confuse  those  peo- 
ple familiar  with  these  species.  The 
common  water  snakes  of  our  state 
are  often  confused  with  its  poison- 
ous counterpart,  the  cottonmouth. 
Although  the  color  pattern  and  hab- 
itat of  these  snakes  are  similar,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  cotton- 
mouths  are  not  found  in  the  Pied- 
mont and  mountains  while  water 
snakes  are  common  throughout  our 
entire  state. 

The  hognose  snake,  both  because 
of  its  variable  color  pattern  and 
head-spreading  and  threatening  be- 
havior is  one  of  our  most  often  con- 
fused snakes,  even  being  confused 
with  our  native  rattlesnakes.  The 
best  rule  to  follow,  when  finding  a 
snake,  is  that  if  it  can  not  be  recog- 
nized immediately  as  non-poison- 
ous, it  should  not  be  handled. 

People  have  been  interested  in 
snakes  and  have  kept  them  in  cap- 
tivity for  many  reasons  and  under 
many  conditions.  Snakes  can  be 


easily  and  safely  kept  in  a  properly 
constructed  terrarium  such  as  an 
aquarium  or  box  that  has  been  fit- 
ted with  a  screen  top.  The  top  must 
fit  securely  since  snakes  are  very 
good  at  escaping  from  even  the 
smallest  hole  in  any  type  of  con- 
tainer. The  inside  of  the  terrarium 
should  contain  a  box  with  a  hole 
in  it  to  allow  the  snake  to  hide  in 
and  in  which  he  feels  more  secure. 

A  water  container  should  also  be 
placed  in  the  cage  as  well  as  a  few 
leaves  and  twigs.  The  terrarium 
must  also  have  a  heat  source,  but 
the  temperature  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exceed  75  degrees  and  a 
cooler  resting  area  should  be  pro- 
vided. Although  live  food  is  recom- 
mended, snakes  which  have  adapt- 
ed to  captivity  may  be  taught  to 
take  dead  and  frozen  food. 

One  of  the  greatest  worries  of 
snake  keepers  is  their  fasting. 
Snakes  often  refuse  food  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  the  reasons  for 
this  may  vary  from  snake  to  snake. 
Often  it  means  that  the  snake  is 
ready  to  shed  its  old  skin.  If  this  is 
true,  the  snake's  eyes  will  become 
cloudy  and  he  will  take  on  a  gen- 
erally dull  appearance.  At  this  time, 
the  snake  cannot  see,  is  easily  ex- 
cited, and  should  be  handled  as 
little  as  possible.  After  about  a 
week,  the  snake  will  shed  its  old 
skin  and  will  again  begin  to  eat. 
The  other  possibility  is  that  the 
snake  is  not  adapting  to  captivity. 
If  the  snake  does  not  take  food  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  it  should  be 
released  since  it  will  surely  die  if 
kept  much  longer. 

Poisonous  snakes  should  not  be 
kept  in  either  the  home  or  class- 
room under  any  conditions.  Nc  mat- 
ter how  experienced  the  owner, 
poisonous  snakes  should  not  be 
handled  or  kept  in  an  area  where 
their  presence  can  result  in  harm 
to  a  non-suspecting  observer. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  animal 
with  the  grace,  beauty,  and  poten- 
tial benefit  to  man  should  have  been 
endowed  with  so  many  supersti- 
tions, misbeliefs,  all  creating  poor 
understanding.  The  next  time  you 
discover  a  snake,  observe  it,  study 
it,  but  do  not  kill  it — it  is  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
and  most  beneficial  wildlife  in  your 
area.  ^  Alan  Kocan 
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Coming  In? 


November  23  is  the  red  letter  day  for  the  waterfowl  hunter  —  the 
beginning  of  the  duck  and  goose  season  in  North  Carolina.  It  won't 
be  long  now  until  you'll  have  them  circling  overhead  and  sliding 
into  the  decoys.  Don't  forget  your  hunting  license  and  duck  stamp. 


Send  ^h^«di..  to 

•  Your  farmer  friends  on  whose  land  you  hunt 

•  Your  farmer  friends  on  whose  land  you  would 
like  to  hunt 

•  Your  children's  teachers  and  scout  leaders 

•  Your  hunting,  fishing,  and  boating  pals 
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SMART  AS  THEY  ARE,  FOXES 
DON'T  DO  THEIR  CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING  EARLY.  BUT  YOU  CAN. 
FOR  ONLY  $1.00  A  YEAR  YOU 
CAN  REMEMBER  YOUR  FRIENDS 
WITH  A  GIFT  THAT  WILL  RE- 
MIND THEM  OF  YOUR  THOUGHT- 
FULNESS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
YEAR. 

IF  YOU  GIVE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO  25  OR  MORE  FRIENDS,  THE 
PRICE  IS  ONLY  80£  A  YEAR  .  .  . 
AND  IF  YOU  HURRY  THEY  WILL 
GET  THE  CHRISTMAS  ISSUE.  WE 
WILL  SEND  THEM  A  CARD  NOTI- 
FYING THEM  OF  YOUR  GIFT. 
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Circulation  Manager  From  

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Address  

325  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611   

Please  send  my  friends  below  the  magazine  for  a  whole  year,  and  send  them  a  card  in  my  name 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt 
and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
newable resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives 
for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photo- 
graphs dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of- 
doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials 
published. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  published  at  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  offices,  Albemarle 
Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Second  class  postage  paid  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27602. 
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employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


North  Carolina  turkeys  get  a  bit 
of  a  break  this  fall  since  there 
is  no  open  season  until  next 
spring.  The  procedure  has  been 
followed  the  last  couple  of  years 
as  part  of  a  turkey  management 
plan.  The  misty  morning  paint- 
ing of  this  torn  is  by  Bob  Binks, 
Burlington  artist,  and  it  won  a 
top  award  in  last  year's  Wildlife 
Art  Exhibition.  See  the  back 
cover  for  more  on  this  show. 


Harry  Davis, 
Mr.  Natural 
History 

by  Grace  R.  Johns 

N.  C.  State  Museum 

Harry  T.  Davis  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  world  of  nature  and 

its  wise  use. 
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.ARRY  Davis  was  born  July  7,  1896  at  Cape 
Hatteras,  which  in  those  days  was  a  remote  settle- 
ment. His  parents  were  Dr.  J.  J.  Davis  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  White  Davis,  from  Elizabeth  City.  Dr. 
Davis  took  his  bride  to  the  Cape  where  he  was  its 
first  doctor,  and  Harry  and  his  11  brothers  and 
sisters  grew  up  in  the  carefree  land  of  sun,  sand 
dunes,  water,  ponies,  shells,  water  birds,  boats  and 
summer  visitors.  He  grew  up  to  love  hunting  and 
fishing  and  spent  much  time  outdoors. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hatteras  was  isolated, 
the  Davis  children  had  contact  with  such  men  as 
Fessenden,  Thiessen  and  DeForest,  the  pioneers 
in  radio — they  conducted  their  experiments  on  Hat- 
teras; T.  K.  Bruner,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  H.  H.  Brimley,  then  Curator  of 
the  State  Museum,  who  went  to  Hatteras  to  study 
wildlife  there  and  to  collect  specimens  for  the 
museum;  and  Collier  Cobb,  then  professor  of  geol- 
ogy at  Chapel  Hill,  who  went  to  Hatteras  to  study 
sand  dunes.  These  visitors  stayed  in  the  Davis 
home.  (Harry  remembers  having  been  told  that 
Thomas  A.  Edison  was  a  guest  in  their  home,  too, 
but  he  does  not  remember  him.) 

Education 

The  problem  of  educating  the  children  soon 
arose — in  those  days  there  was  no  public  school  on 
Hatteras — and  Dr.  Davis  solved  that  for  the  time 
being  by  having  a  one-room  school  built.  He  also 
hired  teachers  from  the  mainland  and  not  only  Dr. 
Davis'  youngsters,  but  other  Hatteras  children  as 
well  began  their  education  there.  School  lasted  for 
about  8  months  of  the  year,  and  during  other 
months  the  children  were  busy  at  many  things — 
especially  hunting  and  fishing  for  the  boys. 

During  one  summer,  the  Davis  boys  cleared  a 
farm  on  Hatteras.  During  others  they  sailed  the 
family's  schooner,  a  55-foot  boat  which  was  used 
to  supplement  the  family's  income.  They  carried 
melons  and  potatoes  to  Norfolk  for  sale  there.  And 
they  got  the  contract  to  carry  wood  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Stations. 


When  the  children  began  reaching  high  school 
age,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  realized  they  had  to  leave 
Hatteras  to  allow  the  children  to  continue  their 
education.  They  moved  to  a  farm  on  the  Newport 
River,  and  Harry  entered  high  school  in  Beaufort. 

In  1915,  he  still  lacked  a  year  or  so  finishing,  al- 
though he  was  at  the  age  when  boys  normally  enter 
college,  so  he  went  to  Chapel  Hill  anyway  and 
entered  the  University.  He  was  conditioned  in 
Latin  and  mathematics,  conditions  which  he 
promptly  worked  off. 

The  first  year  he  spent  in  taking  the  usual  liberal 
arts  course.  The  second  year,  he  had  decided  that 
he  seemed  to  be  better  off  in  English  than  in  other 
courses,  and  about  decided  to  work  towards  becom- 
ing a  newspaperman.  However,  after  the  second 
year,  he  definitely  decided  to  study  geology,  and 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Professor  Cobb.  He 
and  Jasper  L.  Stuckey  roomed  together.  (Later  Dr. 
Stuckey  became  State  Geologist). 

Harry  was  a  laboratory  assistant  in  the  Geology 
Department  during  his  senior  year,  and  got  his 
A.B.  degree  in  that  subject  in  1919.  He  was  in- 
structor in  geology  at  Carolina  during  1919-1920, 
and  also  got  his  M.A.  degree  in  1920. 

First  Job 

That  spring  he  began  to  think  about  a  permanent 
job.  At  that  time  petroleum  was  the  outstanding 
thing  for  geologists,  and  he  had  about  decided  to 
take  a  job  in  Oklahoma.  However,  a  friend  of  his, 
W.  W.  Eagle,  who  had  roomed  next  door  to  him  in 
college  and  who  had  been  working  at  the  State 
Museum  with  H.  H.  Brimley,  decided  to  quit  and 
study  medicine,  and  Brimley  asked  him  to  go  to 
Chapel  Hill  and  find  someone  for  the  museum  job. 
He  talked  with  Harry  and  as  a  result,  Harry  Davis 
came  to  Raleigh  on  July  1,  1920,  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Museum.  Later  on,  he  became  As- 
sistant Director  and  Curator  of  Geology. 

All  correspondence  relating  to  geology,  and  all 
mineral  specimens  submitted  for  identification, 
were  referred  to  him.  The  acquisition  of  a  practical 
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geologist  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  depart- 
ment's force. 

Mr.  Davis'  years  at  the  museum  were  busy  ones 
and  he  saw  many  changes  take  place.  One  of  the 
first  big  changes  was  in  1922  when  the  old  Agri- 
culture Building  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a 
new  $350,000  building,  and  along  with  it  three 
of  the  museum  exhibition  halls  were  in  the  old 
building.  The  deletion  of  these  three  halls  alone 
would  have  seriously  curtailed  activities,  but  worse 
was  to  follow.  A  search  of  the  town  failed  to  dis- 
cover available  quarters  suitable  for  housing  the 
forces  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment during  the  building  period,  so  of  neces- 
sity, all  of  the  exhibition  halls  of  the  museum  had 
to  be  dismantled  and  turned  into  temporary  offices 
to  care  for  the  employees  then  occupying  the  old 
Agriculture  Building. 

All  exhibits  were  reduced  to  their  original  com- 
ponent parts;  all  habitat  groups  were  dismantled; 
the  50-foot  whale  skeleton  was  dismantled  and 
packed;  and  things  were  stored  away  as  well  as 
possible — but  it  was  an  awful  job!  No  doubt  Mr. 
Brimley  was  glad  to  have  a  young  man  like  Harry 
Davis  on  hand  to  assist  with  this. 

At  the  time  Harry  began  working  for  the 
Museum,  the  staff  was  composed  of  Mr.  Brimley, 
Mr.  Davis,  an  usher  and  a  janitor.  Davis  analyzed 
and  identified  mineral  specimens  for  citizens  (this 
was  the  only  lab  equipped  to  do  this  at  that  time); 
he  analyzed  and  effectively  exhibited  minerals, 
rocks  and  products;  handled  all  correspondence  re- 
lating to  geology;  and  did  miscellaneous  field  work. 

When  the  new  Agriculture  Building  was  com- 
pleted, work  was  started  on  renovating  all  the  old 
exhibition  halls.  Special  appropriations  were  made 
for  this  rehabilitation.  The  doors  were  opened  to 
the  public  as  soon  as  four  of  the  nine  exhibition 
halls  were  in  some  kind  of  shape  (August  17, 
1925),  and  three  of  the  five  second  floor  rooms 
were  opened  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  of  the 
State  Fair,  October  13,  1925.  Work  on  the  remain- 
ing two  rooms  progressed  satisfactorily. 

Repairs  were  made  on  specimens  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  exhibits  improved.  A  number  of 
birds  and  animals  were  received;  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  mineral  specimens.  Expenses  were  kept 
down  in  every  way  possible. 

During  1926,  there  was  no  clerk  or  office  as- 
sistant of  any  kind.  Mr.  Brimley  and  Mr.  Davis 
did  the  work.  The  attendance  for  that  year  was 
104,965. 

A  Whale  of  a  Task 

A  memorable  date  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Davis  was 
April  6,  1928,  when  the  carcass  of  a  mammoth 
sperm  whale  washed  ashore  at  Wrightsville  Beach; 
this  was  to  provide  him  with  a  challenging  task. 
The  whale  measured  54  feet  and  2  inches  from  tip 
to  tip;  33  feet  around  the  girth;  its  tail  was  14  feet 
across;  its  jaw  9  to  12  feet  wide,  with  46  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw — sperm  whales  have  no  upper  teeth. 


It  was  estimated  that  it  weighed  approximately  50 
tons. 

The  whale  lay  upon  the  beach  for  nine  days  and 
the  foul  odor  of  rancid  oil  and  flesh  permeated  the 
air,  becoming  a  health  hazard.  To  Mayor  Kidder, 
of  Wilmington,  it  was  a  "white  elephant"  from  the 
sea  that  had  to  be  disposed  of,  but  to  the  museum 
authorities,  and  to  Mr.  Davis  in  particular,  it  was 
a  treasure  they  could  visualize  hanging  in  the 
museum.  Mr.  Davis  prevailed  upon  the  health 
authorities  to  allow  him  to  prepare  the  skeleton 
for  display  there. 

With  the  aid  of  two  tugs,  it  was  pulled  to  Top- 
sail Inlet  Beach.  One  boat  was  sunk  in  beaching 
the  mammal  and  numerous  other  difficulties  were 
experienced  before  the  whale  was  towed  to  sea  and 
turned  over  near  the  Inlet  to  a  boat  employed  by 
the  museum.  A  real  nor'wester  was  blowing  and 
when  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  sighted  the  strange 
movements  of  the  boat,  just  before  it  sank,  they 
were  convinced  that  the  smaller  boat  was  waiting 
for  a  load  of  whiskey  and  approached  it  in  time  to 
pick  up  the  four  men  in  it.  The  Coast  Guard  boat 
then  attached  the  cable  (which  was  still  fast  to  the 
whale)  to  the  stern  and  towed  it  to  shore. 

Difficulties  of  the  museum  crew  were  still  not  at 
an  end,  however,  for  the  whale,  after  being  fasten- 
ed to  the  beach,  was  washed  back  across  the  chan- 
nel and  lodged  on  a  shoal  20  miles  north  of 
Wrightsville!  It  was  thought  best  to  dissect  the 
critter  there  and  to  transfer  the  bones  to  the  shore 
in  a  boat. 

To  secure  this  large  whale  meant  putting  on 
clothes  that  one  would  soon  want  to  discard  and 
getting  a  group  of  reckless  workers  to  help  cut  out 
the  skeleton  bone  by  bone.  Eight  men  were  en- 
gaged in  this  work  and  Mr.  Davis  was  in  full 
charge.  He  and  his  crew  had  to  work  in  water  part 
of  the  time.  Before  the  job  of  "cutting  off"  could 
be  begun,  a  platform  had  to  be  built  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  10-foot  high  body;  another  9-foot  plat- 
form was  constructed  to  allow  working  distance, 
and  the  whale  was  then  ready  to  be  reduced  to  a 
skeleton.  Upon  examination,  the  only  wound  found 
was  a  slit  about  six  inches  long  on  its  back.  Mr. 
Davis  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  whale  came 
to  its  death  by  an  explosive  projectile  fired  either 
from  the  Atlantic  fleet  or  from  a  whale  vessel  off 
Charleston. 

With  spades  and  broad-axes,  a  long  slash  was 
made  the  length  of  the  back.  Then  the  blubber  and 
flesh  was  pulled  down  with  boat  hooks  and  cut  off 
in  chunks  two  to  three  feet  square.  These  were 
carried  outside  and  put  adrift  on  ebb  tide — some 
20  tons  or  more  of  whale  flesh — and  while  prepar- 
ing the  whale,  the  crew  dipped  80  gallons  of  sper- 
maceti (a  white,  waxy  solid  used  in  making  cand- 
les, ointments,  etc.)  from  its  head.  The  foul  odor 
was  nauseating. 

Before  health  authorities  would  permit  trans- 
portation of  the  bones,  they  had  to  be  interred  in 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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CONSERVATION 
CAREERS 


A 

jm  conservationist  is  one  who 
believes  in  the  "wise  use"  of  our 
natural  resources.  This  encom- 
passes both  extremes  of  the  spec- 
trum from  total  preservation  in 
the  case  of  whooping  cranes  and 
eagles,  to  regulated  cropping  of 
renewable  resources  such  as  tim- 
ber and  deer.  The  key  is  wise  use 
based  on  the  capability  of  the  re- 
source and  the  talent  of  men. 
The  professional  wildlife  con- 
servationist is  then,  a  sensitive 
steward  of  our  natural  heritage 
with  training,  experience  and 
an  understanding  of  its  use  and 
management. 

American  sportsmen  are  ap- 
proaching the  200  million  dollar 
mark  in  monies  spent  for  license 
tags,  permits  and  stamps  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  U.S. 
Government  estimates  that  with- 
in the  next  40  years,  outdoor 
recreation  activities  will  triple. 
Federal,  state  and  local  sources 
are  presently  spending  over  one 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  meet  this 
public  need.  Many  states  are 
creating  master  wildlife  plans  to 
increase  already  heavily  taxed 
programs  and  facilities  at  a  rec- 
ord pace  to  try  and  keep  up  with 
this  recreational  demand. 

Man's  interests  are,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  values  placed  on 
wildlife,  whether  these  interests 
be  economic,  commercial  or  rec- 
reational. Besides  the  40  million 
hunters  and  fishermen,  are  the 
many  millions  who  wish  to  uti- 
lize the  wildlife  resources  just  by 
seeing  it  in  its  natural  surround- 
ings. Commercial  trapping  and 
fishing  annually  produce  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  income. 
Many  species  of  animals  which 


are  a  part  of  our  wild  natural 
heritage  are  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction and  others  threatened 
due  to  man's  altering  of  the  en- 
vironment. Still  other  animal 
populations  in  excessive  numbers 
must  be  controlled  or  they  cause 
heavy  economic  loss  to  man,  such 
as  rats  in  the  cities  and  crop 
losses  from  deer,  rabbits,  star- 
lings and  blackbirds.  The  setting 
of  long  range  goals  and  objec- 
tives, and  comprehensive  wild- 
life planning,  must  be  done  in  co- 
ordination with  other  land  uses. 
Personnel  will  be  needed  in  all 
categories  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment to  meet  these  needs. 

Public  awareness  of  environ- 
mental ecology  and  pollution, 
and  the  tremendous  demand  for 
recreational  purposes  made  on 
man's  natural  surroundings, 
have  stimulated  interest  in  wild- 
life conservation  as  a  profession. 

Before  you  say  "It's  wildlife 
conservation  for  me,"  let's  look 
at  the  more  somber  side  of  the 
picture.  Wildlife  is  a  profession 
beset  with  many  of  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  any  profession- 
al field  with  a  much  greater  sup- 
ply of  eager  applicants,  than  em- 
ployers with  open  arms. 

The  bulk  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion graduates  are  employed  by 
state  and  federal  agencies  which 
are  primarily  responsible  for 
wildlife  management  in  this 
country.  If  we  add  positions  at 
the  college  level,  we  come  up 
with  around  13,000  wildlife  posi- 
tions. This  does  not  include  non- 
wildlife  agencies,  self-employ- 
ment, business  and  industry, 
private  organizations  and  other 
educational  levels.  The  February 
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1971  issue  of  the  Wildlife  Society 
News  contains  data  on  the  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  in  wild- 
life conservation.  With  86  per- 
cent of  the  colleges  reporting,  9,- 
074  students  were  enrolled  in 
wildlife  related  curriculums.  The 
February  1972  issue  of  that 
newsletter  relates  that  "Wildlife 
employment  was  obtained  by 
19.8  percent  of  the  Bachelors, 
49.8  percent  of  the  Masters,  and 
75.4  percent  of  the  Doctorates, 
with  the  average  for  all  students 
being  29  percent." 

With  these  figures  in  mind, 
you  begin  to  see  that  there  is  a 
great  excess  of  wildlifers  com- 
pared to  available  employment. 
There  is  ever  increasing  competi- 
tion for  the  public  tax  dollar  and 
government  hiring  has  been  cut 
back  and  programs  curtailed  in 
the  field  of  resource  conserva- 
tion. Coupled  with  expanding 
numbers  of  job  seekers,  wildlife 
employment  opportunities  do 
not  look  bright  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. All  this  is  not  meant  to 
completely  discourage  the  pros- 
pective wildlife  conservationist. 
He  will  have  to  be  well  prepared 
with  every  asset  he  can  muster, 
to  land  a  job  in  this  very  com- 
petitive field. 

A  conservation  career  may  be 
the  "in"  thing  today,  and  you 
may  like  to  hunt  and  fish,  but 
this  does  not  constitute  grounds 
for  choosing  a  career  in  con- 
servation. The  work  is  not  as 
correspondence  school  ads  say: 
"a  lifetime  vacation  with  pay". 
Conservation  is  hard  work.  You 
will  be  fighting  an  uphill  battle 
all  the  way.  Ever  increasing  hu- 
man populations  encroaching  on 
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Field  work  of  the  game  biologist  may  in- 
clude vegetative  browse  surveys  (above), 
and  the  capture  of  game  birds  with  a 
cannon  net  (below).  Wild  turkey  studies 
may  involve  the  collecting  of  wings,  legs 
and  crops.  Operation  of  fish  hatcheries  is 
also  on  the  list  of  conservation  careers. 
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available  wildlife  habitat,  indif- 
ference by  many  to  the  needs  of 
wildlife,  and  in  some  cases,  mis- 
guided and  overzealous  endeav- 
ors by  well  meaning  individuals 
who  do  not  understand  what  real 
wildlife  conservation  is  all  about, 
are  but  a  few  challenges.  Tight 
budgets,  politics  and  conflicting 
values  and  uses  add  to  the  prob- 
lem. You  will  be  improving  the 
opportunity  for  people  to  hunt, 
fish  and  in  general  enjoy  the 
recreational  values  of  wildlife, 
but  in  many  cases  you  may  have 
little  chance  to  enjoy  the  re- 
source yourself. 

Integrity,  initiative,  depend- 
ability, cooperation,  willingness 
to  work,  dedication  to  the  job  and 
self-improvement  are  basic  quali- 
fications for  success  in  conserva- 
tion as  in  any  profession.  The 
wildlifer  must  have  a  solid  foun- 
dation in  science  as  well  as  sub- 
jects concerning  wildlife  man- 
agement. The  wildlifer  must  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  re- 
source users,  requiring  person- 
ality and  ability.  The  written  re- 
port is  a  fundamental  part  of 
wildlife  management,  requiring 
the  ability  to  write  in  a  clear 
and  concise  manner,  so  that 
others  can  easily  grasp  the  an- 
alysis and  meaning  of  your  data. 
You  must  have  a  feeling  and  ap- 
preciation for  nature  and  wild 
things.  You  will  need  good  com- 
mon horse  sense  and  much  of  the 
time  you  will  have  to  rely  on 
your  own  ability  to  get  along 
whether  it  be  in  the  woods  or  of- 
fice. 

The  wildlifer  must  be  able  to 
work  with  people,  considering 
their  wishes  and  needs  and  guid- 
ing or  educating  them  toward 
sound  action  and  resource  de- 
cisions. Public  attitudes  toward 
wildlife  management  are  not  al- 
ways in  line  with  the  biological 
facts.  Your  success  as  a  manager 
may  hinge  on  how  well  you  can 
sell  your  profession  and  yourself 
to  the  public. 

Careers  in  wildlife  conserva- 
tion are  varied  and  include  such 
jobs  as  park  naturalist,  fishery 
or  game  biologist,  conservation 
law  enforcement,  refuge  man- 
ager, fish  hatchery  superinten- 


dent, researcher,  wildlife  urban 
ecologist,  private  wildlife  con- 
sultant, pollution  abatement  of- 
ficer, river  basin  biologist,  and 
consulting  staff  for  many  private 
and  public  agencies.  There  are 
opportunities  in  administration, 
management,  public  relations, 
planning  and  research.  In  gener- 
al, conservation  work  is  char- 
acterized by  variety.  You  will  be 
basically  a  land  manager,  work- 
ing with  soil,  water,  plants,  wild- 
life populations  and  people  and 
their  interaction. 

Conservation  careers  can  be 
broken  down  into  eight  major 
categories:  research,  manage- 
ment, law  enforcement,  informa- 
tion and  education,  recreation, 
wildlife  technician,  private  enter- 
prise, and  college-level  teaching 
and  research. 

The  proper  management  of 
wildlife  depends  on  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  history,  needs 
and  interrelationships  of  ani- 
mals and  their  environment.  It 
is  the  job  of  the  researcher  to  de- 
termine these  biological  facts 
upon  which  decisions  affecting 
the  wildlife  resource  must  be 
made.  The  manager  puts  the 
facts  and  knowledge  gained  by 
the  researcher  to  work.  The  man- 
ager must  know  the  practical  end 
of  management  in  working  with 
the  different  species  of  wildlife, 
such  as  how  to  make  population 
surveys,  what  trapping  tech- 
niques to  employ,  and  how  to 
mark  different  species.  The  man- 
ager develops  research  informa- 
tion into  field  techniques  for 
managing  wildlife.  He  sets  up 
wildlife  management  plans  and 
programs,  organizes  and  directs 
their  implementation,  and  an- 
alyzes the  results.  The  main  dis- 
tinction between  the  wildlife  re- 
searcher and  the  manager  is  that 
the  researcher  mainly  studies 
and  learns  the  facts,  while  man- 
agement is  largely  applied  tech- 
niques. 

Law  enforcement  is  chiefly 
the  job  of  the  wildlife  protector, 
conservation  agent  or  game  war- 
den. He  is  in  almost  constant 
contact  with  the  public  and  his 
job  is  made  up  of  two  main 
duties,  enforcement  of  laws  and 
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education  of  the  public.  Enforce- 
ment of  laws  enables  conserva- 
tion programs  to  protect  wildlife 
populations  while  regulating  the 
allowable  harvest  of  surplus 
game.  Law  enforcement  also  en- 
sures each  hunter  an  equitable 
share  of  the  game.  Licensing  laws 
and  their  enforcement  bring  in 
the  revenue  which  supports  the 
wildlife  programs.  All  research 
and  management  efforts  really 
depend  on  the  enforcement  of- 
ficer to  ensure  a  controlled  har- 
vest and  to  protect  those  species 
which  are  not  harvestable,  from 
extinction. 

Wildlife  journalism  or  infor- 
mation and  education  (I&E)  is  a 
means  for  communicating  to  the 
public,  findings,  information  and 
problems  of  wildlife,  forests  and 
related  natural  resources.  Ex- 
pertise in  written  and  oral  com- 
munications and  photography 
are  essential.  Many  popular  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  desire 
well  written  articles  and  stories. 
Wildlife  extension  work  is  a  part 
of  I&E  whereby  technical  assist- 
ance in  wildlife  matters  is  given 
to  individuals,  industrial  or  citi- 
zen groups. 

The  outdoor  recreation  field 
offers  employment  to  many  in- 
dividuals having  a  broad  back- 
ground of  training  and  experi- 
ence in  wildlife  conservation. 
State  and  federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Park 
Service  employ  interpretive  biol- 
ogists to  inform  the  public  about 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  forests 
and  parks. 

Conservation  technicians  work 
right  along  with  the  biologists 
and  managers  to  put  into  action 
the  various  programs  of  habitat 
improvement  and  general  con- 
servation activities.  They  are  in- 
volved in  the  implementation  of 
almost  all  phases  of  wildlife  field 
work. 

Some  opportunities  which 
exist  in  the  private  sector  are, 
shooting  preserve  operator,  big 
game  packing  and  guiding,  train- 
ing hunting  dogs,  managing 
private  hunting  lands,  trapping, 
wildlife  consulting,  free  lance 
writer,  photographer  or  artist, 
and  working  for  private  research 


and  science  foundations. 

Some  people  prefer  working  in 
the  academic  environment.  There 
are  opportunities  available  here; 
however,  one  must  be  qualified 
with  advanced  degrees  and  many 
universities  and  colleges  require 
a  PhD  degree. 

As  a  beginner  in  conservation, 
you  will  have  varied  assignments 
in  the  field.  You  may  be  involved 
in  game  surveys,  game  bag 
checks,  habitat  or  stream  im- 
provement and  surveys,  stocking 
of  fish  and  game,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  camping  sites  or 
nature  trails.  A  lot  of  field  ex- 
perience is  a  basic  building  block 
to  higher  responsibility,  and  bet- 
ter decision  making,  as  you  pro- 
gress in  the  wildlife  conservation 
field. 

As  you  gain  experience  and 
ability,  your  public  relations 
duties  will  increase  and  you  may 
be  responsible  for  major  wildlife 
decisions.  You  may  end  up  in 
administration  handling  large 
budgets  and  supervising  many 
subordinates.  If  you  reach  the 
top,  you  will  be  responsible  for 
guiding  an  organization  affect- 
ing many  people  and  a  range  of 
natural  resources.  Many  duties 
will  be  like  those  of  an  executive 
of  a  large  organization. 

A  major  drawback  in  the 
past  to  careers  in  conservation 
has  been  low  salaries.  Recent  im- 
provement in  salaries  with  many 
agencies  has  been  great  and  the 
trend  is  continuing.  Beginning 
salaries  vary  depending  on  the 


type  of  employment  and  extent 
of  education,  training  and  experi- 
ence. Beginning  salaries  ranging 
between  $6500  to  $9500  per  year 
would  be  a  realistic  expectation. 
The  wildlifer  must  have  a  true 
sense  of  dedication  and  profes- 
sionalism. In  addition  to  wages, 
he  receives  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction  from  his  close 
association  with  the  outdoors 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  has  a 
personal  hand  in  the  wise  con- 
servation of  our  natural  heritage. 

Many  rewards  in  conservation 
come  from  working  with  people 
and  influencing  their  actions  and 
decisions.  These  rewards  are  dif- 
ficult to  define  and  are  often  im- 
measurable. How  is  satisfaction 
measured  when  a  duck  is  cleaned 
of  oil  and  released  to  join  the 
migration  or  a  desired  natural 
area  is  finally  preserved  for  fu- 
ture generations?  The  attainment 
of  realistic  and  meaningful  goals 
and  objectives  is  worth  more 
than  money  to  many  wildlifers. 
Many  conservationists  are  truly 
concerned  about  the  future  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  well-being  of 
the  nation  and  mankind. 

Wildlife  has  become  a  highly 
technical  field,  requiring  a  col- 
lege education  of  most  profes- 
sionals. Many  good  jobs  in  con- 
servation require  passing  a  Civil 
Service  exam  and  for  this  you 
must  have  a  four  year  college  de- 
gree. Many  positions  in  wildlife 
require  a  Master's  degree. 

Your  career  really  begins  in 
high  school  by  building  a  sound 


Enforcing  of  wildlife  laws  and  regulations  is  fundamental  to 
any  conservation  program,  and  the  wildlife  protector  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  any  wildlife  agency.  Training  must  be  up  to 
date  and  thorough. 
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general  studies  foundation  and  a 
good  science  background.  In 
planning  your  high  school  pro- 
gram, emphasize  courses  in  biol- 
ogy, chemistry,  physics  and 
math.  Math  is  important  in 
studying  fish  and  wildlife  pop- 
ulation dynamics;  chemistry  in 
understanding  the  nature  and 
properties  of  soil,  water,  pollu- 
tion and  pesticides.  Biology  and 
the  life  sciences  will  be  your  con- 
stant companion  as  a  wildlifer. 
Obtain  a  sound  foundation  in 
English  and  composition.  Com- 
munication skills,  both  oral  and 
written,  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  dealing  with  the  public, 
other  agencies,  and  your  conser- 
vation colleagues. 

Choose  the  college  or  univer- 
sity you  will  attend,  wisely.  The 
best  education  you  can  get  from 
a  well  recognized  program  of  in- 
struction will  help  your  com- 
petitive position.  Colleges  and 
universities  with  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Units  are 
especially  advantageous  if  you 
have  any  intention  of  an  ad- 
vanced degree.  These  units  not 
only  aid  in  research  and  train- 
ing, but  also  give  the  wildlifer  a 
line  of  communication  with  other 
professionals  in  the  field.  Coop- 
erative Research  Units  are  high- 
ly respected  as  a  training  ground 
for  wildlifers,  which  also  helps 
employment  opportunities.  The 
Society  of  American  Foresters, 
the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
and  the  Wildlife  Society  can  pro- 
vide a  list  of  accredited  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege, a  broad  general  foundation 
will  be  laid  in  General  Studies 
courses,  chemistry,  math,  phy- 
sics, statistics,  geology  and 
others.  A  strong  background  in 
the  biological  sciences  will  be 
stressed  with  courses  in  zoology, 
botany,  physiology,  anatomy, 
taxonomy,  agronomy,  ecology 
and  related  courses.  Courses  in 
forestry,  wildlife  management, 
mammalogy  and  ornithology  will 

Although  specific  training  for  conserva- 
tion careers  must  wait  until  the  college 
and  university  level,  high  school  is  none 
too  early  to  be  preparing  a  firm  founda- 
tion in  science  and  all  the  related  studies. 
Field  trips,  such  as  this,  help. 


come  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  Courses  in  composition, 
public  speaking,  language,  eco- 
nomics, computer  technology  and 
operations  research  are  highly 
recommended.  The  greater  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  training, 
the  better  your  competitive  em- 
ployment position.  College  train- 
ing should  equip  the  wildlifer 
with  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  inter-relation- 
ships of  all  natural  resources. 
Strive  for  excellence  while  in 
college.  You  will  need  it  on  the 
job,  and  especially  if  you  have 
any  plans  of  an  advanced  degree. 

Actual  field  experience  in  con- 
servation is  invaluable.  Try  to 
secure  summer  employment  at  a 
fish  hatchery,  park,  or  as  a  crew 
member  on  a  wildlife  or  plant 
survey.  Universities  that  offer  a 
cooperative  program  are  especial- 
ly helpful,  in  that  employment  is 
secured  for  the  student  and  the 
student  has  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  conservation  field 
before  graduation. 

Advanced  degrees  are  required 
for  many  wildlife  positions.  A 
student  is  required  to  plan  and 
carry  out  a  research  project  and 
analyze  and  write  up  the  results 
in  the  form  of  a  Master's  Thesis 
or  Doctoral  Dissertation.  Ad- 
vanced courses  in  wildlife  man- 
agement and  related  natural  re- 
sources will  be  required,  along 


with  specialized  courses  to  meet 
the  student's  educational  objec- 
tives. 

The  future  holds  many 
changes  for  the  wildlifer.  There 
will  be  more  hunters,  fishermen, 
and  other  recreationists  due  to 
the  upsurge  in  our  population. 
The  impact  of  increasing  utiliza- 
tion of  the  wildlife  resource  and 
decreasing  suitable  habitat  will 
put  a  great  strain  on  all  of  our 
ability  and  knowledge  of  man- 
aging wildlife.  There  will  be 
problems  related  to  ownership, 
conflicts  in  values  and  use,  and 
new  threats  to  wildlife  and  its 
habitat  due  to  the  activities  of 
man.  It  will  take  an  astute  and 
special  breed  of  conservationist- 
manager,  one  who  is  attuned  to 
wise  land  use  and  resource  man- 
agement. He  will  be  a  sensitive 
resource  manager  oriented  to  the 
environmental  crisis. 

The  conservationist-manager 
of  the  future  will  face  more  and 
bigger  problems  than  today,  and 
will  have  a  responsible,  difficult 
job.  His  philosophy  will  em- 
phasize a  new  land  ethic,  a  re- 
spect for  the  basic  processes  of 
nature,  and  the  quality  and 
aesthetic  values  of  our  resources, 
along  with  rational  sensitive 
stewardship.  His  creed  will  be: 
knowledge  —  understanding  — 
conviction  —  action.  He  will  be 
attuned  with  nature.  ± 
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THE  HEIiliGRRinmiTE 

by  Ronnie  Thomas 


Few  natural  baits  have  the  universal 
appeal  to  fish  that  the  hellgramite 
does.  You'll  even  have  fun  gathering 
the  bait !  !  Give  them  a  try. 


Do  you  know  what  a  hellgrammite  is?  Would  you 
recognize  one  if  you  met  it  face  to  face?  Many  fisher- 
men in  North  Carolina  surely  would.  These  big,  black, 
ugly  "bugs"  are  highly  prized  as  excellent  fish  bait. 
Fishermen  think  nothing  of  giving  12  cents  apiece  for 
them — a  dozen  hellgrammites  bring  more  than  three 
dozen  eggs! 

The  hellgrammite  has  received  many  different  names 
from  different  areas  of  the  Carolinas.  For  example, 
they  are  called  "grampers"  in  western  North  Carolina 
and  "gunnerbugs"  throughout  the  Piedmont  in  South 
Carolina.  However,  most  fishermen  that  are  very  familiar 
with  the  hellgrammite  may  be  interested  in  certain 
facts  about  it. 

The  hellgrammite  is  the  larvae  of  the  dobson  fly 
(Corydalus  cornutus).  Fullgrown  larvae  may  reach  a 
size  of  three  inches.  They  are  vicious  predators  which 
feed  primarily  on  immature  aquatic  insects  by  the 
use  of  heavy,  well-toothed  mandibles  or  mouthparts. 
(The  hellgrammite  is  well  known  for  its  gigantic  pin- 
chers). It  has  six  well-developed  thoracic  legs,  which 
have  paired  claws  and  are  five-segmented. 

The  hellgrammite  is  usually  found  under  stones  in 
well-aerated  streams  and  rivers.  Full-grown  larvae  leave 
the  water  and  usually  pupate  in  a  cell  in  the  soil,  fre- 
quently under  a  stone  on  the  banks  of  the  body  of 
water,  and  there  is  no  cocoon.  The  hellgrammite  may 
sometimes  wander  80  feet  or  more  from  the  water  be- 
fore pupating.  A  complete  life  cycle  may  require  about 
three  years,  with  almost  one  month  spent  in  the  pupal 
period.  Eggs  are  laid  in  masses  near  the  water  by  the 
dobson  fly.  The  eggs  are  chalky-white  patches  an  inch 
or  less  in  diameter  and  are  frequently  deposited  on 
stones  along  streams. 

The  hellgrammite  can  be  found  in  almost  any  rocky, 
fast-moving  stream  in  North  Carolina,  especially  Wilson 
Creek  and  Steel  Creek  near  Table  Rock,  N.  C.  These 
two  streams  are  excellent  sources  for  hellgrammites. 
Hellgrammites  can  be  caught  by  wading  a  stream  and 
gently  overturning  rocks  by  hand.  The  hellgrammites 
usu,  'ly  cling  to  the  underside  of  the  rocks  and  can  be 


picked  off.  But  this  is  a  slow  and  tiresome  method, 
and  also,  hellgrammites  have  been  known  to  "pinch  the 
blood"  out  of  a  man's  finger  with  their  powerful  mandi- 
bles. 

An  easier  method  is  to  take  a  piece  of  screen  wire 
about  three  feet  by  three  feet  to  serve  as  a  seine  (the 
regular  minnow  seine  is  insufficient  because  the  hell- 
grammites will  tear  holes  in  the  mesh).  Place  the 
screen  wire  downstream,  and  let  a  friend  go  upstream 
with  a  hoe  and  overturn  rocks.  If  you  are  by  yourself, 
place  the  screen  wire  between  your  legs  and  reach  up- 
stream with  the  hoe  and  overturn  rocks.  The  hellgram- 
mites are  knocked  loose  by  the  agitation  of  the  rocks, 
and  they  are  swept  downstream  by  the  force  of  the 
water  into  the  screen  wire.  As  soon  as  they  touch  the 
wire  they  clasp  onto  it.  To  keep  a  supply  on  hand  at 
home,  place  the  hellgrammites  in  a  large  tub  with 
plenty  of  wet  moss.  To  maintain  moisture  in  the  tub, 
cover  the  moss  with  a  wet  burlap  sack. 

The  hellgrammite  is  in  no  way  harmful  to  man  and 
actually  plays  a  big  part  in  bringing  pleasure  to  many 
North  Carolina  fishermen.  What  makes  the  hellgram- 
mite such  a  successful  fish-bait  is  not  really  known. 
However,  I  would  think  that  its  pungent  odor  is  a  big 
factor  in  attracting  fish.  But  what  is  really  important  is 
that  they  are  great  fish  bait!  The  hellgrammite  is  very 
tough  and  somewhat  difficult  to  get  a  hook  into,  but 
once  one  is  on  a  hook  it  is  equally  hard  to  get  off.  This 
is  another  reason  this  bait  is  so  popular:  several  fish 
can  be  caught  on  one  "bug",  including  catfish.  The 
best  method  of  hooking  a  hellgrammite  is  to  thread 
the  hook  through  the  underside  of  its  body. 

From  personal  experience  I  know  what  fantastic  bait 
hellgrammites  are.  Last  summer  three  friends  and  I 
went  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the  Pee  Dee  River  near  Rock- 
ingham, N.  C,  using  hellgrammites  as  bait.  In  less 
than  four  hours  we  had  caught  about  120  pounds  of 
catfish!  I  have  never  gone  home  empty-handed  after 
fishing  with  hellgrammites,  and  I  don't  know  of  any- 
one else  who  has  either.  If  you  have  never  fished  with 
hellgrammites,  try  them  sometime  and  then  ask  your- 
self if  they  aren't  worth  12  cents  apiece.  ^ 
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Most  Trout  Fishing  Over 

Although  there  is  no  closed  season  on  taking  trout  from  impounded  waters 
of  power  reservoirs,  the  extended  trout  season  on  streams  in  North  Carolina 
closed  October  31.  Low  streams  marked  the  last  days  but  the  season  generally 
was  a  good  one  for  trout  anglers. 

New  Eno  River  Calendar  Ready 

Again  this  year  the  Eno  River  Association  has  published  a  calendar  contain- 
ing scenes  and  anecdotes  of  this  fascinating  river  which  winds  through  Orange 
and  Durham  counties.  The  limited  supply  was  a  sell-out  last  year,  and  to  get 
yours  send  $1.75  (this  includes  postage  and  handling)  to  Mrs.  Roy  Garrard,  4349 
Sterling  Dr.,  Durham,  NC  27705. 

Hunting  In  Full  Swing 

Hunting  seasons  on  most  game  animals  are  either  open  or  will  open  during 
November.  Be  sure  to  have  your  necessary  licenses  and/or  permits,  and  know  the 
regulations.  Your  hunting  and  fishing  license  agent  can  supply  you  with  the 
current  regulations.  Migratory  game  regulations  are  available  by  writing: 
Migratory  Regulations,  Wildlife  Commission,  Education,  325  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  NC  27611. 

Motorboat  Registration  Renewals 

If  you  have  a  motorboat  registered  with  the  Wildlife  Commission,  you  will 
receive  your  renewal  notice  the  last  of  this  month  or  the  first  of  next.  To 
avoid  delay,  please  return  this  with  the  registration  fee  of  $3  promptly. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 


Look  Before  You  Shoot 

And  even  then,  be  mighty  careful  where  you  shoot.  Hunter  safety  is  really 
a  state  of  mind,  plus  a  good  measure  of  experience  and  common  sense.  The  time 
to  be  extra  careful  is  when  you're  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  can't  happen 
to  you, 
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WILD  BOAR: 

Tough 
Trophy 


by  H.  Lea  Lawrence 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
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fc^OME  like  it  wild — hunting,  that  is — and  spend 
long  hours  wishing  they  could  dash  off  to  Africa 
and  face  something  which  would  pose  the  problem 
of  doing  it  in  or  being  done  in.  Like  lions  or  tigers 
or  elephants.  Mean  and  ornery. 

Forget  it  if  you  haven't  the  money  for  such  a 
trip.  Just  take  a  look  toward  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  south  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  you'll  find 
enough  in  the  way  of  tough,  dangerous  trophy  ani- 
mals to  last  you  for  awhile. 

What  manner  of  beast  is  this?  It's  the  European 
wild  boar,  an  exotic  which  has  been  established  in 
this  region  for  years,  and  which,  short  of  the  grizzly 
bear,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ferocious,  challeng- 
ing big  game  animal  in  the  country. 

True,  they're  not  as  well-known  as  most  of  the 
big  game  species,  and  their  population  level  doesn't 
compare  with  deer  or  elk  or  antelope.  But  there  are 
plenty  enough  to  make  a  trip  after  them  worth- 
while, and  it  will  be  a  trophy  you  will  most  likely 
earn  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Still,  you  couldn't  find  a  creature  less  suited  as 
a  trophy  animal  in  view  of  its  characteristics.  The 
boar  is  an  ugly  brute,  massive  in  the  shoulders  and 
slim  in  the  hindquarters.  His  fragrance  is  not  un- 
like that  of  a  skunk;  in  fact,  a  skunk  would  prob- 
ably give  it  room  to  pass  because  of  this.  He  is  the 
nemesis  of  every  woodland  animal  in  the  region  he 
inhabits,  and  even  the  black  bear  finds  him  too 
mean  an  adversary  to  meddle  with.  And  those  who 
believe  that  they  are  without  a  temper  of  a  hair- 
trigger  nature,  coupled  with  an  absolute  absence 
of  fear  when  irritated  or  cornered  have  been  read- 
ing the  wrong  books  or  listening  to  the  wrong 
people. 

Along  with  these  things  go  some  other  things, 
such  as  unbelievable  speed  and  maneuverability; 


terrific  stamina;  a  hide  that  is  all  but  impene- 
trable in  places;  a  devious,  cunning  brain;  and  a 
fondness  for  places  where  he  has  the  upper  hand 
over  hunters  who  enter  his  domain. 

The  wild  boar  has  been  in  this  area  for  a  long 
time.  Brought  in  for  use  in  a  private  hunting  pre- 
serve atop  Hoopers  Bald  in  the  Appalachians  in 
1912,  the  animals  eventually  escaped  the  pens  and 
ran  off  to  seek  their  fortune  and  ability  to  survive 
in  the  surrounding  mountains.  Their  presence  in 
that  saddle  region  of  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina at  the  present  time  is  proof  enough  of  their 
survival. 

For  many  years  after  they  began  to  reproduce 
in  these  mountains,  mountaineers  who  then  in- 
habited the  region  tried  to  kill  them  off,  since  they 
mated  with  their  free-roaming  domestic  hogs  and 
created  an  undesirable  cross-breed  which  wouldn't 
fatten  up,  and  which,  additionally,  tended  to  run 
wild  with  the  boar. 

Later,  when  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  bought  up 
this  mountain  land  in  both  states  and  the  residents, 
along  with  their  stock,  moved  out,  the  wild  boar 
were  less  molested,  even  though  they  weren't  con- 
sidered game  animals  until  some  years  afterward. 
The  first  game  and  fish  commission  notice  of  them 
was  made  in  the  1930's  in  Tennessee.  Since  then 
they  have  become  a  top  big  game  animal  in  the 
eyes  of  hunters  all  across  the  nation. 

Hunting  the  wild  boar  can  be  done  in  several 
ways.  The  most  popular,  and  productive  method 
is  by  the  use  of  dogs  on  party  hunts  made  up  of  a 
number  of  hunters.  In  dog  hunting,  hunters  select 
a  stand  and  wait  for  the  boar  to  be  driven  by  the 
dogs,  rather  than  following  the  dogs.  The  same 
with  still  hunts,  where  no  dogs  are  used,  since 
waiting  a  boar  out  at  a  crossing  —  much  as  with 
deer  hunting  —  is  preferable  to  crawling  through 
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laurel  thickets.  Boar  can  be  stalked,  but  it  is  quite 
difficult;  however,  some  still-hunt  parties  divide 
up  and  a  portion  of  the  group  act  as  drivers,  with 
the  other  hunters  on  stands.  Usually  they  switch 
roles  at  mid-day. 

Wild  boar,  as  mentioned,  are  tough,  and  it  is 
vital  to  remember  that  they  can  be  extremely 
dangerous,  especially  when  wounded.  They  are 
equipped  with  tusks — both  the  males  and  the  fe- 
males— which  are  razor-sharp,  and  they  will  charge 
in  an  instant.  Savvy  boar  hunters  keep  an  easily 
climbed  tree  handy  just  in  case,  and  it's  no  sign  of 
cowardice  to  shinny  up  a  sapling,  only  good  judge- 
ment. Besides,  if  you  hang  on  to  your  rifle,  you 
can  fire  away  from  on  high.  More  than  one  hunter 
has  been  severely  slashed  by  injured  or  uninjured 
boars,  so  it's  well  to  take  precautions.  As  with 
deer  or  other  big  game  animals,  a  heart,  lung,  neck 
or  head  shot  is  preferable,  the  latter  the  last  in 
line  if  you  plan  to  hang  it  from  the  wall  of  the  den. 

Wild  boar  range  from  150-400  pounds  as  adults, 
with  an  average  around  the  200-pound  level.  The 
meat  is  good  if  handled  properly  after  the  kill  and 


prepared  properly  in  the  kitchen.  Much  like  lean 
pork  in  texture,  it  can  be  a  real  delicacy  in  the 
hands  of  a  cook  that  knows  about  wild  game. 

The  area  in  which  the  boar  are  located  is  be- 
tween Tellico  Plains,  Tennessee  and  Robbinsville, 
North  Carolina,  generally.  Rules  and  regulations 
covering  boar  hunting  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  Ellington 
Agricultural  Center,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  325  N.  Salisbury 
St,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611.  Too,  Blue  Boar  Lodge,  a 
hunting  and  fishing  lodge  adjacent  to  the  Joyce 
Kilmer  National  Forest,  offers  first-rate  wild  boar 
hunting,  with  excellent  guides  and  dogs.  Same 
praise  for  the  food.  This  is  a  commercial  operation, 
but  the  rates  are  nominal,  and  if  these  folks  can't 
put  you  on  boar,  nobody  can.  Information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  lodge  at  Robbinsville, 
North  Carolina. 

Incidentally,  wild  boar  can  be  hunted  with  bow 
and  arrow,  also.  In  this  case,  though,  practice 
climbing  trees  ahead  of  time.  You  may  very  well 
need  the  skill!  ± 


T 

JLHE  rainy  dreary  days  of  winter  were  still  with 
us  but  instead  of  rain,  snow  was  now  covering  the 
ground  with  a  blanket  of  white.  I  was  sitting  in 
my  archery  lanes  reliving  the  past  deer  season.  It 
had  been  a  very  successful  one  and  now  I  was 
restless  for  some  more  excitement.  My  thoughts 
kept  returning  to  the  fun-filled  trips  we  had  chal- 
lenging the  wild  boar  with  bow  and  arrow.  The 
North  Carolina  mountains  offer  some  of  the  best 
hog  hunting  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  can  remember  one  trip  Braxton  Williams  and 
I  took.  We  had  bayed  a  hog  and  Braxton  was  mov- 
ing in  cautiously  for  the  kill.  He  shot  an  arrow  at 
the  hog  and  only  nicked  him.  The  ugly  critter  for- 
got about  the  dogs  and  made  a  pass  at  Braxton. 
He  grabbed  for  the  first  tree  he  could  find.  His 
choice  was  not  a  good  one.  The  tree  was  too  small 
to  support  his  weight.  The  old  hog  took  the  seat 


Soft  Walking 
for  Hog  Stalking 

by  Jerry  Rushing 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

Author  Rushing  greets  his  prize  eye  to  eye  (left) 
and  warns  hunters  they  may  become  the  hunted 
if  they  try  for  a  wild  boar. 


out  of  his  pants  and  carried  it  off  down  the  hillside 
with  him.  This  narrow  miss  had  taught  Braxton  a 
lesson  he  will  never  forget.  I  chuckled  to  myself  as 
I  relived  the  other  hunts  while  watching  the 
snow  lazily  fall  earthward. 

Charles  Funderburk  and  Bill  Fidler  pulled  up  in 
front  of  the  lanes.  I  could  tell  they  were  as  restless 
as  I  was.  By  now  the  snow  had  blanketed  the 
ground  with  a  two-inch  cover  and  didn't  show  any 
signs  of  letting  up.  Charles  and  Bill  wanted  to  try 
their  luck  at  a  wild  hog  with  bow  and  arrow  and 
no  dogs.  We  have  hunted  hogs  in  the  past  and  used 
dogs  but  we  had  never  hunted  them  without  the 
help  of  these  four-legged  canines. 

We  decided  to  go  hunting  the  next  morning.  We 
left  the  house  before  daybreak  and  by  eight  o'clock 
we  had  arrived  at  the  spot  we  had  picked  to  try 
our  luck  with  these  walking  charges  of  dynamite. 
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We  had  scouted  the  area  a  couple  of  days  before 
and  found  several  oak  trees  they  were  feeding 
around.  Acorns  are  the  choice  food  of  the  wild  hog. 
Now  that  the  snow  covered  the  ground,  the  feeding 
grounds  would  not  be  hard  to  find.  We  sorted  out 
our  bows  and  arrows  and  started  down  the  wind- 
ing logging  road  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  tracks. 

The  rabbits  had  been  out  in  full  force  but  today 
we  were  after  a  more  exciting  species  of  game.  As 
we  walked  up  to  the  old  sawdust  pile  we  saw  where 
the  snow  had  been  torn  up  by  the  hogs  and  their 
tracks  led  off  in  all  directions.  We  picked  out  a 
set  and  followed  them  to  a  huge  briar  thicket.  Bill 
circled  the  thicket  while  Charles  and  I  waited  for  a 
report  to  see  if  they  had  gone  on  through.  Bill  had 
just  disappeared  when  I  heard  him  yell.  The  hogs 
were  coming  out  the  lower  end.  I  ran  down  the  hill 
to  head  the  hogs  off  or  turn  them  toward  Charles. 
My  efforts  were  in  vain  because  the  hogs  exploded 
from  the  thicket  and  were  in  the  process  of  putting 
a  lot  of  ground  between  us  and  them. 

I  knew  it  would  be  a  long  shot  but  I  had  to  try. 
I  pulled  my  old  bow  back  and  released  the  arrow. 
It  sailed  toward  the  fleeing  porkers.  I  had  not  led 
them  enough  and  the  arrow  dug  into  the  snow  be- 
hind the  hogs.  I  stood  and  watched  these  long- 
bristled,  hairy  hogs  disappear  over  the  hill.  They 
were  so  wooly  and  hairy  that  they  reminded  me 
of  minature  buffalo.  These  wild  hogs  weighed 
about  200  pounds,  which  is  exceptional.  They  had 
the  high  front  shoulders  and  small  hams,  which 
is  the  true  breeding  of  the  Russian  wild  boar. 

Charles  and  Bill  soon  joined  me  and  we  began 
once  again  to  track  the  porkers.  We  walked  nearly 
a  mile  through  thickets  and  open  woods.  The  tracks 
had  shown  the  hogs  had  quit  running  and  now  had 
begun  to  look  for  acorns.  We  came  upon  a  briar 
and  honeysuckle  thicket  that  lay  along  a  marshy 
area  of  the  creek.  I  figured  it  was  about  time  for 
the  hogs  to  double  back,  so  I  left  Charles  covering 
the  hillside  and  took  Bill  down  to  the  thicket.  He 
found  a  spot  where  he  could  see  almost  all  of  the 
creek  bank  and  I  proceeded  to  follow  the  tracks 
through  the  thicket.  The  trail  led  across  the  creek 


and  over  the  next  ridge.  I  don't  know  who  said  a 
hog  wasn't  any  fun  to  hunt,  but  he  must  have  had 
a  rare  domestic  type  because  these  porkers  were 
carrying  us  on  a  merry  chase. 

The  trail  led  into  a  laurel  thicket  so  dense  I  had 
to  crawl  to  get  through  it.  I  don't  know  which  was 
worse,  the  snow  or  the  thicket.  My  knees  were 
freezing  and  the  thoughts  of  those  hogs  charging 
caused  my  blood  to  turn  cold.  A  thousand  thoughts 
ran  through  my  mind.  I  didn't  have  a  back-up 
man,  my  knife  was  at  home,  and  I  couldn't  shoot 
a  bow  on  my  hands  and  knees.  Even  if  I  could 
make  a  hit  on  the  hog  I  probably  wouldn't  stop 
him.  The  only  way  to  stop  a  hog  on  the  spot  is  a 
spinal  shot  and  a  hog  charging  head-on  is  hard  to 
hit  in  the  spine.  Even  if  I  could  stop  the  hog  I 
didn't  know  what  I  would  do  with  the  other  one. 

I  finally  decided  to  lie  flat  and  let  them  run  over 
me  and  hope  they  wouldn't  come  back  to  inspect 
their  surgical  skills.  My  heart  skipped  several  beats 
as  I  saw  the  snow  explode  beside  a  fallen  tree 
covered  with  vines.  I  didn't  know  a  260-pound  man 
could  get  so  low  on  the  ground.  I  believe  if  I  had 
been  lying  on  a  sheet  of  paper  I  would  have  had  to 
use  a  rope  ladder  to  lower  myself  over  the  edge. 
I  held  my  breath  waiting  to  feel  their  tusks  knife 
into  my  back.  As  I  raised  my  head  I  let  out  a  sigh 
of  relief  because  the  hogs  had  cut  a  trail  out  the 
back  of  the  thicket.  I  swallowed  the  mouth  full  of 
snow  and  laid  there  to  let  my  nerves  calm  down, 
then  crawled  out  of  the  thicket. 

The  hogs  had  left  the  thicket  and  circled  back 
toward  the  creek.  They  were  heading  for  Charles 
and  Bill  so  I  increased  my  pace  and  hurried  back 
to  see  if  they  had  scored  a  hit.  Upon  arrival  I 
could  see  Charles'  face  lit  up  like  a  neon  sign  with 
excitement.  He  said,  "Satch,  I  got  two  shots  at 
them.  I  shot  over  the  first  one  and  under  the  second 
one.  Their  legs  didn't  look  like  they  were  four- 
inches  long  but  those  wooly  jokers  were  flying." 

We  didn't  waste  any  time  continuing  the  chase. 
Their  trail  led  to  another  creek  crossing.  Those 
hogs  were  sharp  animals.  They  would  walk  in  their 
•  continued  on  page  26 


Putting  the  bristly  dynamite  down  to  stay  is  no  small  job,  but 
the  happy  hunters  have  met  him  on  his  own  ground  and 
through  hard  work,  have  earned  the  wild  porker. 


Thanksgiving,  Time  for  Reflection 


by  Reverend  Frederick  F.  Valentine,  Jr. 

Priest  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Cary 


"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth — and  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  Genesis 
1 

"It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord." 
Psalms  92:1 

As  we  prepare  to  observe  Thanksgiving,  as  we 
have  in  the  generations  past,  too  little  is  said  con- 
cerning the  need  for  conservation;  nor  is  it  sug- 
gested in  hymn  and  prayer,  that  what  is  left  of 
the  earth's  bounty  cannot  survive  unless  it  is  care- 
fully managed. 

We  hear  and  share  the  traditional  cliches  and 
Thanksgiving  "pitch" — the  Pilgrim's  celebration, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  with  which  we  are  blessed, 
the  bountiful  table  at  which  we  will  sit — all  reasons 
for  thanks.  Altars  and  platforms  brimming  with 
fruits  and  vegetables;  possibly  shafts  of  wheat  by 
the  pulpit;  but  how  considerable  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  beauty  our  land  is 
being  bulldozed  into  ugliness,  that  six. -mis  and 
rivers  are  being  turned  into  sewers,  that  m^  v  air 
over  our  cities  is  unsafe  to  breathe,  that  seas  ai„ 
oceans  are  being  rapidly  polluted  and  endangered. 

How  often  do  we  hear  a  warning  in  the  forth- 
right style  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  against  the 
assaults  made  on  the  remnants  of  our  wilderness 
and  unspoiled  places,  whenever  a  dollar  can  be 
gained;  or  against  the  super  highways  that  are 
gouged  out  of  our  land,  often  with  scant  regard  for 
wild  and  beautiful  country  that  might  well  be  by- 
passed, and  saved,  or  little  regard  for  people's 
homes  of  many  years  and  much  beauty  and  sacri- 
fice? And  much  of  this  done  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress— for  what  and  for  whom,  one  might  ask. 

The  Bible  speaks  often  of  false  gods  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  It  might  be  well  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  those  deities  and  the  20th  century 
false  gods — the  dollar  sign  and  profits  (in  all  their 
forms),  which  outranks  all  other  factors  in  too 
many  decisions  shaping  the  use  of  our  land.  And 
often,  as  far  as  conservation  is  concerned,  the  or- 
ganized church  is  so  self-enclosed  that  it  cannot 
see  what  is  happening  outside  its  stained  glass 
windows  and  elaborate  buildings. 

Christianity  teaches  there  is  a  single  God,  who 
made  creation  and  placed  man  in  a  privileged  posi- 
tion of  ruling  over  it  and  using  it  to  his  own  ends. 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  teaches  man  as  unique 
among  earth's  creatures,  and  as  ruler  over  all,  and 
free  to  use  the  natural  world  to  his  own  ends.  This 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  nature  exists  solely  to 
serve  man  and  that  he  may  subjugate  it  at  will. 
This  is  sinful  and  idolatry.  The  American  pioneer 
had  such  virtues  as  self-reliance  and  independence 


of  spirit,  and  in  a  large  way  felt  kinship  with 
nature.  Wm 

But  with  that  pioneering  spirit  developed  also  a 
misuse  of  nature — taking  much  out  and  putting 
little  or  nothing  back.  The  American  dream  anc 
American  success  story,  and  American  progress, 
have  left  behind  a  tradition  of  wastefulness  and 
exploitation  that  casts  its  shadow  over  our  land  in 
the  form  of  air  and  water  pollution;  dust  bowls; 
vanishing  species  of  wildlife;  drained  wetlands; 
eroded  hillsides;  and  more  recently,  urban  filth 
and  suburban  sprawl. 

Since,  for  too  long,  our  culture  has  not  regarded 
nature  as  in  any  way  sacred  or  as  having  an 
intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
modern  man,  to  a  large  degree,  has  become  alien- 
ated from  the  earth,  and  has  forgotten  how  de- 
pendent on  it  he  really  is.  Some  feeling  in  this  di- 
rection is  beginning  to  be  asserted,  and  for  this  we 
should  be  thankful — and  not  just  thankful,  but  do 
what  we  can  actively  to  help  it.  We  are  being 
warned  that  unless  a  new  approach  is  taken, 
we  shall  consume  not  only  our  natural  environ- 
ment but  ourselves  as  well.  Indeed,  today's  crisis 
in  conservation  calls  for  a  radical  revision  of  our 
understanding  of  man's  relationship  to  his  environ- 
ment. Man  needs  the  earth,  for  when  the  earth 
shakes,  man  shakes  with  it.  Regarding  the  earth 
and  all  that  is  in  it  and  on  it,  man  must  assume 
great  responsibility  and  a  deep  awareness  of  stew- 
ardship, of  which  no  other  creature  is  capable. 

"The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  all  that  therein  is." 
Man  is  a  transient  steward,  temporary  caretaker, 
whose  days  are  numbered  and  as  grass — withering 
and  fading.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  man  owns 
nothing — "tonight  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee,  then  whose  shall  air  these  things  be?"  We 
better  get  the  ownership,  the  One  who  has  con- 
trolling interest,  the  One  to  whom  we  are  account- 
able, straight. 

Hopefully,  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  man 
does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  part  of  an  intricate  web 
of  life  in  which  all  parts  are  related.  The  well- 
being  of  one  part  depends  on  the  wellbeing  of  all. 
Man  must  learn  to  accommodate  himself  to  nature 
and  to  view  it  with  deep  appreciation.  This  means, 
in  many  ways,  changing  the  interpretation  of  his 
role,  acknowledging  that  nature  does  not  exist 
solely  to  serve  him.  In  place  of  arrogance  man  must 
permit  himself  the  true  sense  of  reverence. 

0  Lord,  thanks  for  the  earth  and  the  fruits  there- 
of, and  make  us  grateful  and  responsive  in  ful- 
filling our  responsibility  for  its  conservation. 


November,  1972 — Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 


I  HE  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  on  the  warm 
autumn  afternoon,  and  the  drone  of  the  airplane's 
engine  overhead  could  not  be  heard  over  the  noise 
of  the  motorboat  which  was  now  pulling  its  skier 
toward  a  no-wake  zone. 

"Think  I'll  pull  my  skier  through  that  area  close 
to  shore  where  the  swimmers  are  and  give  them 
a  scare,"  thought  the  driver  of  the  ski  boat.  "Hey, 
that  was  fun!  01'  Joe  really  came  close  to  those  two 
boys  and  sprayed  them  good,  but  we'd  better  get 
out  of  here  before  one  of  those  wildlife  protectors 
sees  us." 

This  man  does  not  know  it  yet,  but  he  has  al- 
ready been  observed  by  two  protectors,  and  that 
boat  speeding  toward  him  now  was  directed  to  his 
location  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's 
"eye  in  the  sky." 

The  use  of  aircraft  in  law  enforcement  is  nothing 
new  to  the  Wildlife  Commission  whose  25-year  his- 
tory has  seen  aircraft  used  not  only  in  law  enforce- 
ment, but  also  in  mapping,  aerial  surveys  of  deer 
and  waterfowl,  photography,  observations  and  in- 
vestigations, and  search  and  rescue  operations.  The 
Commission's  "air  force"  consists  of  five  airplanes, 
three  full-time  pilots,  and  one  part-time  pilot  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Robert  Hazel  who  also  serves  as 
the  Assistant  Executive  Director  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

I  felt  very  fortunate  after  receiving  an  invitation 
from  pilot  Ray  Johnson  to  join  him  in  a  patrol  co- 
ordinated with  protectors  on  the  water  at  Kerr 
Lake.  However,  once  we  were  airborne  and  were 
being  tossed  about  by  a  big  frontal  condition  over 
Henderson,  I  was  wishing  to  myself  that  I  had  not 
been  in  my  office  when  Ray  called  to  ask  me  to 
join  him!  Ray  didn't  appear  to  be  alarmed  at  all  by 
the  weather  and  was  constantly  talking  with  some- 
one on  the  radio.  He  turned  toward  me  and  shouted 
over  the  whine  of  the  engine  and  static  of  the  radio, 
"Zero  visibility  at  Kerr;  we'll  head  down  to 
White  Lake  and  give  those  boys  a  hand."  I  nodded 
my  head  to  Ray  as  a  sign  of  agreement  as  he  eased 
the  control  stick  back  and  to  the  left  and  the  plane 
headed  south. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  lake,  Ray  establish- 
ed contact  with  the  protectors  in  boats  below  us, 


and  our  patrol  began. 

Now  here  is  how  the  patrol  was  to  operate:  We 
would  circle  the  lake  from  high  above  while  the 
protectors  in  the  boat  kept  in  radio  contact  with 
us.  When  we  spotted  a  violation  we  would  radio 
the  information  to  the  patrol  boat  and  guide  him 
to  the  boat  we  were  observing  where  he  would  take 
over.  Then  we  would  begin  circling  again  and 
searching  for  other  violations. 

Visibility  was  excellent,  and  from  our  vantage 
point  we  could  even  see  the  underground  springs 
which  feed  the  lake.  Seeing  that  I  was  impressed 
by  our  ability  to  see  so  well  from  the  aircraft,  Ray 
began  one  of  his  favorite  stories.  "Once  we  were 
operating  at  Atlantic  Beach  by  ourselves,  and  we 
noticed  a  boat  being  operated  with  no  lifesaving 
devices.  The  operator  realized  who  we  were  and 
began  cutting  back  and  forth  in  an  effort  to  keep 
us  from  checking  his  equipment  from  the  air.  He 
even  grabbed  the  orange  top  of  his  ice  cooler  and 
put  it  on  his  back  trying  to  make  us  believe  it  was 
a  life  preserver!  We  landed  on  the  beach  and  walk- 
ed over  to  the  marina  where  he  was  docking  his 
boat  and  presented  him  with  the  ticket,"  cited 
Protector  Johnson  as  he  continued,  "That  was  one 
surprised  man!" 

The  crackling  sound  of  the  radio  cut  short  our 
laughter,  and  we  listened  as  a  voice  over  the  radio 
told  protectors  in  our  area  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
a  boat  pulling  skiers  through  swimmers  close  to 
shore.  A  movement  below  us  caught  Ray's  atten- 
tion, and  he  maneuvered  the  plane  to  get  a  better 
view  as  he  picked  up  the  radio  handset.  "There  he 
is,"  Ray's  voice  blared  over  the  radio,  "He's  in  a 
blue  boat  next  to  the  shore  pulling  a  skier  in  the 
no-wake  zone." 

The  voice  coming  over  the  radio  now  was  that  of 
the  protector  in  the  boat  speeding  toward  us,  "I 
got  him." 

Ray  eased  back  on  the  throttle,  and  we  circled 
overhead  while  the  boat  operator  below  received  a 
citation  from  the  protectors  in  the  boat  alongside 
him.  The  radio  cracked  again  and  one  of  the  pro- 
tectors below  said,  "Guess  some  people  just  don't 
learn." 

"What  do  you  mean?,"  said  Ray. 
The  voice  came  back,  "I  gave  the  guy  a  ticket 
for  the  same  thing  last  year!" 

The  wildlife  protectors  in  the  boat  on  the  left  were  directed 
to  a  possible  violation  by  the  Wildlife  Commission's  "eye  in  the 
sky."  Aircraft  play  a  major  role  in  the  Commission's  law  en- 
forcement activities. 
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Nature  Trail,  Pathway 
To  Learning 

"And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
and,  behold  it  was  good." 

Genesis  1:31 

For  the  past  100,000  years  man  has  used  the 
earth's  gifts.  But  in  the  past  100  years  we  have  begun 
to  destroy  four  and  a  half  billion  years  of  creation. 
Unless  man  changes  his  actions  of  destruction,  he  will 
end  all  life  on  earth.  What  we  do  in  the  future  will 
determine  the  life  of  all. 

The  sixth  grade  students  at  Rutherford  College  Ele- 
mentary School  have  decided  to  do  their  part  in  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  their  environment  as  well  as 
learning  about  ecology.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  nature 
trail  was  established  in  the  1970-1971  school  year. 
Many  reasons  for  starting  The  Trail  were  evident.  For 
instance,  the  students  wanted  to  help  beautify  the 
school  and  community  as  well  as  compete  in  the  North 
Carolina  School  Beautification  Program.  Another  idea 
behind  the  Nature  Trail  was  to  keep  an  area  in  the 
community  completely  natural  and  use  it  as  an  educa- 
tional exhibit  for  recognizing  trees,  plants,  and  wildlife. 
Finally,  it  was  to  provide  a  place  for  students  to  see 
what  mankind  could  do  to  improve  his  environment. 

The  Nature  Trail  is  located  in  Rutherford  College, 
North  Carolina,  a  small  community  of  1500  people  in 
Burke  County,  on  a  three  acre  wooded  tract  of  land. 
The  sixth  grades,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Daisy 
Lester,  began  the  project  January  18,  1971,  with  the 
help  of  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  personnel  from 
Edward's  Nursery,  Morganton,  N.  C.  Over  twenty  dif- 
ferent species  of  trees  were  identified  as  well  as  plants 
and  animals.  After  identification  was  made,  the  stu- 
dents became  actively  involved.  The  area  was  cleared 
for  a  suitable  trail  along  with  picnic  facilities.  Signs 
identifying  trees  and  plants  were  erected,  and  the  area 
began  to  change  into  a  well-organized  trail.  This  work 
and  other  school  improvements  helped  the  school  to 
win  the  first  place  Governor's  Award  for  Beautification 
for  the  1970-1971  school  year. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  Nature 
Trail  this  year.  A  new  group  of  students  under  Mrs. 
Lester's  supervision  have  added  many  items.  These  in- 
clude a  wooden  bridge,  bird  feeders,  seats  erected  from 
trees,  bird  houses  constructed  from  hollow  logs,  and 
new  wooden  identification  signs  made  by  a  high  school 
industrial  arts  class.  Not  only  have  these  added  greatly 
to  the  appearance,  but  the  planting  of  many  types  of 
wild  plants  and  flowers  including  wild  azaleas,  lady 
slippers,  Venus  flytraps,  ferns,  rhododendrons,  etc., 
have  made  this  a  truly  interesting  nature  trail. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  sixth  grade  students  at  Ruther- 
ford College  School  to  keep  The  Trail  completely  natural 
and  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  learning  for  the  students 
and  the  community.  It  is  the  sincere  hope  that  their 
actions  to  improve  part  of  man's  environment  will 
stimulate  others  to  preserve  God's  creations.  ^ 
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Undeveloped  land  can  he  converted  into  a  relevant 
educational  environment.  Three  acres  of  land  pro- 
vided a  science  project  and  a  language  arts  learning 
experience  for  the  sixth  grades  at  Rutherford  Col- 
lege School.  A  nature  trail  and  the  following  article 
are  a  correlation  of  the  achievements  of  Mrs.  Daisy 
Lester's  science  classes  and  Mrs.  Connie  Saunders' 
language  arts  students. 


An  attractive,  informative  nature  trail  is  the  result  of  much 
planning  and  hard  work.  Its  best  maintenance  is  thoughtful, 
frequent  use.  Does  your  school  have  one? 
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The  Hunter's  Primary  Needs 


The  hunter's  garb  takes  many  forms — some  practical,  a  few 
totally  impractical.  These  hunters  seemed  dressed  ready  to  en- 
joy their  sport.  Note  the  safety  color  patch  at  left. 


by  Ed  Pearce 

Orlando,  Florida 


HAT  hunting  today  is  a  pop- 
ular sport  is  attested  to  by  over 
14  million  people  who  hold  hunt- 
ing licenses  in  the  United  States. 

I've  been  one  of  these  eager 
hunters  for  over  50  years  and 
have  hunted  in  Georgia,  where  I 
grew  up;  Alabama;  Tennessee; 
South  and  North  Carolina;  Penn- 
sylvania; New  Jersey;  Texas; 
Nebraska;  Utah;  Florida  and 
(while  in  the  Army)  Europe  and 
Korea. 

I've  had  hunting  companions 
of  all  ages  and  many  national- 
ities, including  Americans,  Eu- 
ropeans, the  English  and  Asians. 
Some  were  good  and  some  were 
poor  hunters. 

Long  ago  I  learned  that  all 
hunters  have  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  enhance  their 
chances  of  successful,  enjoyable 
and  safe  hunting.  For  instance,  I 
learned  very  early  that  the  mar- 
ginal difference  between  success 
and  failure,  tragedy  and  a  safe 
return  home  and  enjoyment  and 
discomfort  while  hunting  could 
be  tilted  in  your  favor  by  mak- 
ing certain  preparations  before 
embarking  on  the  actual  hunt. 

I  believe  the  number  one  prior- 
ity among  such  preparations  to 
be  the  hunter's  health,  followed 
closely  by  the  selection  of  suit- 
able clothing,  footwear  and  ac- 
cessories. 

No  matter  where  or  with 
whom  I've  hunted,  I  couldn't 
help  notice  my  companions' 
health,  clothing  and  accessories. 
Invariably,  those  hunters  who 
were  properly  clothed  and  equip- 
ped were  the  most  successful  and 
extracted  more  enjoyment  from 
their  hunting.  Those  who  were 
too  hot,  too  cold  or  wet  just  suf- 
fered and  failed  to  keep  their  at- 
tention on  hunting.  And  I'll 
never  forget  the  forlorn  expres- 


sion on  the  face  of  one  hunter 
who  downed  his  buck.  He  had 
neither  knife  nor  rope  and  no 
knowledge  of  how  to  take  care 
of  the  meat. 

How's  Your  Health? 

Good  health  is  vital  to  every- 
thing you,  do,  whether  it  be 
working,  playing  or  just  day-to- 
day living.  To  hunt,  and  hunt 
properly,  it  is  an  absolute  must. 
You  can't  walk,  run,  shoot  or 
otherwise  enjoy  the  many  facets 
of  hunting  if  you're  preoccupied 
with  a  cold,  an  upset  stomach  or 
anything  more  serious.  When 
you  become  below  par  in  health, 
that  becomes  your  primary  con- 
cern, so  don't  go  hunting  when 
you're  below  par  healthwise. 
When  you're  going  to  hunt,  avoid 


alcohol  of  any  kind,  even  beer, 
also  drugs  and  any  medicine 
which  might  affect  your  reac- 
tions; if  you  impair  your  facul- 
ties in  any  way,  it  might  cost  you 
dearly. 

Assuming  you're  OK  from  a 
general  standpoint,  how's  your 
wind?  And  your  legs?  If  your 
hunting  terrain  is  to  be  moun- 
tainous or  hilly,  start  to  condi- 
tion yourself  at  least  30  days  a- 
head.  Jog,  take  long  walks,  do 
gym  exercises  and  get  plenty  of 
rest  and  sleep. 

There  is  nothing  so  disappoint- 
ing as  to  miss  an  easy  shot  at  a 
trophy  buck  because  you're  out 
of  wind  or  tired.  You'll  need  all 
your  natural  ability  to  hunt  prop- 
erly, and  it  still  might  not  be 
enough. 
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//  you're  a  rookie  or  a  sea- 
soned veteran  of  the  hunt- 
ing game,  you  can  profit 
from  these  tips.  Good  hunt- 
ing. 


You  also  need  clothing  and 
shoes  specially  designed  for  the 
outdoors. 

Remember  Your  Feet 

Normally  you  wear  low-cut 
shoes  designed  for  walking  on 
even  surfaces,  such  as  floors  and 
sidewalks.  For  hunting,  you  need 
shoes  designed  for  an  entirely 
different  surface,  uneven;  some- 
times in  water  and  sometimes 
rocky,  but  always  uneven.  Hunt- 
ing shoes  must  also  protect  your 
feet  and  ankles  from  injury. 
They  should  at  least  reach  above 
the  ankles.  Many  hunters  prefer 
10  or  12  inch,  or  even  higher, 
boots. 

I  remember  one  hunter  who 
was  grouse  hunting  in  the  hills 
of  western  New  Jersey,  and  wore 
low-cut  shoes.  Halfway  through 
the  hunt  he  had  to  call  a  halt. 
There  were  blood  stains  on  both 
socks  where  the  low-cut  shoes 
had  dug  in! 

Some  prefer  leather  boots  and 
they  do  have  much  to  recom- 
mend them;  especially  those 
which  have  a  wire  screen  be- 
tween two  layers  of  leather.  They 
are  foolproof  against  snakebite. 
However,  I  strongly  recommend 
snowpacs  with  leather  tops  and 
rubber  (serrated  or  lug)  soles  for 
all  types  of  hunting,  whether  in 
cold  or  warm  climates.  If  it's 
cold,  you  can  further  insulate 
them  by  wearing  two  pairs  of 
socks  and  your  feet  remain  warm 
and  protected  from  snow  and 
water.  These  pacs  are  flexible 
and  don't  cause  blisters.  Be  sure 
they  fit  and  break  them  in  well 
before  you  go  on  your  first  hunt. 
Many  manufacturers  recommend 
that  you  put  leather  boots  on  and 
stand  in  water  for  30  minutes 
several  times  to  have  them  ad- 
just to  the  contours  of  your  feet. 


What  About  Clothes? 

You  will  need  a  good  jacket  or 
coat,  one  that  sheds  water,  is 
warm  and  has  four  pockets.  In 
the  South,  warmth  is  not  too 
much  the  problem;  in  the  North 
and  West,  it  is  most  of  the  time 
THE  problem.  I  prefer  an  out- 
side jacket  similar  to  the  old 
type  of  Army  field  jacket,  with  a 
pile-lined  inner  jacket.  If  the 
temperature  remains  above  45 
degrees,  the  jacket  itself  is  suf- 
ficient; if  it  falls  below  45  de- 
grees, I  want  the  inner  jacket 
also.  There  are  many  materials 
used  in  jackets  or  coats,  such  as 
goose  down,  kapok,  etc.  Your 
selection  will  be  dictated  largely 
by  the  weather  in  the  locality 
you  hunt.  A  detachable  hood 
which  buttons  or  zips  to  your 
jacket  keeps  out  the  chilling 
winds  and  protect  your  ears  and 
head. 

Many  hunters  prefer  wool 
throughout — shirts,  jackets  and 
trousers — because  they  deaden 
the  sound  of  anything  they  might 
brush  against,  trees,  limbs  or 
brush. 

Whether  you  prefer  snag- 
proof,  water-shedding  and/or 
lined  trousers,  they  should  fit 
snugly.  Surprisingly,  many  hunt- 
ers are  now  wearing  suspenders, 
in  addition  to  belts,  to  insure 
this  snug  fit. 

Be  sure  your  clothing  con- 
forms to  the  easily-seen  fluores- 
cent orange  or  other  colors  pre- 
scribed by  law  in  many  states,  or 
that  you  have  sewn  on  the  back 
of  your  hunter's  coat  the  requir- 
ed patch  of  such  colors.  Camou- 
flage suits  also  have  much  to  rec- 
ommend them,  but  check  the 
hunting  laws. 

Suitable  hats  and  gloves  are 
also  dictated  by  weather  condi- 
tions. In  cool  weather,  I  wear 
very  tight  fitting  deerskin  or  kid 
gloves.  In  cold  weather,  I  pre- 
fer a  wool  liner  with  the  fingers 
cut  off  and  a  leather  shell  glove. 

If  the  weather  is  under  45  de- 
grees, I  wear  longjohns,  some- 
times cotton  and  sometimes  wool 
and  nylon,  thermal  or  the  now 
popular  lightweight  knit  or  loose- 
ly woven  north-country  under- 
wear. I  also  find  earflaps  on  my 


hat  useful,  with  or  without  the 
hood. 

What  Else? 

Your  accessories  or  tools-of- 
the-trade  are  very  necessary  to 
your  overall  hunting  effective- 
ness. To  have  the  important  ones 
back  at  the  camp  or  in  the  auto 
serves  no  purpose,  so  each  hunt- 
er must  decide  early  in  the  game 
just  which  ones  he'll  carry  on 
the  hunt. 

After  much  trial  and  error, 
I've  discovered  that  I  can  best 
cope  with  the  deer  hunter's  prob- 
lems on  a  day's  hunt  by  equip- 
ping myself  as  follows.  I  carry  in 
my  jacket's  lower  right  hand 
pocket  only  extra  (but  not  loose) 
ammunition;  I  am  right-handed. 
When  you  need  extra  ammuni- 
tion, you  need  it  quickly  and  it 
must  be  readily  available.  In  my 
upper  left  pocket,  I  have  water- 
proof matches,  a  snakebite  kit,  a 
folded  polyethylene  bag  and  a 
pair  of  disposable  plastic  gloves. 
In  my  lower  left  pocket,  I  carry 
small  signaling  flares  and  choco- 
late bars.  In  my  upper  right  hand 
pocket,  I  have  an  area  hunting 
map,  a  watch  and  a  pocket  com- 
pass. Around  my  waist,  I  thread 
through  the  belt  loops  of  my 
trousers  a  20-foot  nylon  rope.  On 
the  left  side  of  my  belt,  I  carry  a 
six-inch  very  sharp  hunting  knife 
in  a  scabbard.  In  my  side  pants' 
pockets,  I  carry  a  large  pocket 
knife  a  small  flashlight  with  flat 
batteries  and  my  hunting  license 
and  identification  papers.  In  my 
rear  pants'  pockets  I  carry  a 
small  first  aid  kit  and  an  extra 
pair  of  socks. 

It  appears  you  are  heavily 
burdened,  but  the  total  weight 
isn't  high,  and  I  have  used  every 
one  of  these  items  at  one  time  or 
another  while  hunting. 

Of  course,  there  are  things 
other  than  health,  clothing  and 
equipment  that  the  good  hunter 
needs  such  as  weapons,  know- 
how  etc.  But,  if  he  provides  him- 
self with  these  primary  needs  be- 
fore he  hunts,  he'll  be  able  to  de- 
vote all  his  attention  to  the  act- 
ual hunt  and  thereby  have  not 
only  more  success  but  also  more 
enjoyment  from  his  hunting.  ^ 
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XjLS  those  of  us  who  hunt  ducks  have  long  since 
discovered,  there  is  more  involved  in  a  successful  hunt 
than  perhaps  meets  the  eye.  It  is,  therefore,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  offer  some  general  suggestions 
which  may  assist  the  novice  duck  hunter  in  making  his 
efforts  more  productive. 

Ducks,  in  general,  may  be  divided  into  two  basic 
categories:  diving  ducks  and  shoal-water,  dabbling,  or 
tipping  ducks.  The  former  category  includes  such  spe- 
cies as  ringnecks,  canvasbacks,  redheads,  and  scaup. 
The  term  "diving  ducks"  is  obviously  derived  from  their 
practice  of  diving  completely  under  water  if  necessary 
when  feeding.  The  latter  category  includes  blacks,  pin- 
tails, widgeon,  mallards,  and  teal.  Though  several  de- 
scriptive terms  are  used,  the  term  "tipping  ducks" 
seems  the  most  appropriate  in  that  these  ducks  gen- 
erally do  not  dive  but  rather  tip  "bottoms-up"  when 
feeding  in  the  shallows.  One  may  note  the  absence  of 
the  wood  duck  from  either  category.  This  familiar  na- 
tive is  often  classed  as  a  "perching  duck."  However, 
as  these  have  been  found  to  decoy  well  to  mallards, 
they  will  be  considered  with  the  tippers. 

The  entire  subject  of  duck  shooting  is  so  broad  that 
we  shall,  due  to  space  limitations,  restrict  our  com- 


ments here  to  inland  lake  and  pond  hunting  for  the 
tipping  species;  though  many  of  the  general  observa- 
tions hold  equally  true  for  other  situations. 

One  of  the  major  ingredients  in  any  productive  hunt 
is  the  blind.  Webster's  defines  a  blind  as  "a  place  of 
concealment,"  and  this  is  all  a  duck  blind  need  be. 
Generally  there  is  not  sufficient  natural  cover  to  provide 
this  concealment  and  a  formal  blind  must  be  construct- 
ed. With  respect  to  blinds,  three  general  suggestions: 

(1)  The  blind  should  be  built  and  dressed-out  with 
natural  materials  before  the  first  ducks  begin  to  arrive. 
This  way  ducks  are  accustomed  to  the  blind  as  a  part 
of  the  natural  environment.  A  new  structure  built  in 
mid-season  will  often  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and 
avoided  except  by  the  new  arrivals.  (2)  Blinds  should 
be  built  in  a  location  which  ducks  are  known  to  fre- 
quent— especially  for  feeding.  And  (3)  Blinds  should 
not  be  over-shot.  As  most  hunters  are  free  generally 
only  on  Saturdays,  this  is  not  often  a  problem.  However, 
it  is  only  natural  that  ducks  shy  away  from  areas  where 
they  are  subject  to  constant  pounding. 

Though  a  number  of  types  of  blinds  are  used — such 
as  floating  blinds  and  shore  blinds — perhaps  the  most 
popular  is  the  stake  or  pole  blind  built  in  shallow  water 
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Figure  I.  This  is  an  effectively  set  spread  using  about  15  decoys, 
positioned  in  such  a  manner  that  the  decoying  ducks  are  more 
likely  to  land  at  point  X. 

near  the  shore.  These  may  be  built  in  a  variety  of  styles 
and  include  such  features  as  gun  racks,  benches,  and 
partial  roofs.  Although  a  high  blind  has  been  found  to 
provide  better  visibility,  these  should  be  built  relatively 
low  so  as  to  blend  better  with  surroundings. 

Once  a  site  is  selected  and  a  blind  built,  the  next 
concern  comes  on  a  shooting  day  and  involves  the  use 
of  decoys.  The  question  of  how  many  decoys  to  use  has 
no  concrete  answer  and  has  been  a  point  of  argument 
among  duck  hunters  for  years.  A  general  rule-of-thumb 
is  that  the  larger  the  body  of  water  over  which  one  is 
shooting  the  more  decoys  are  advisable.  Certainly  one 
would  hardly  need  four  dozen  decoys  if  hunting  over  a 
woods  pond  or  creek.  Even  on  a  sizable  lake  two  dozen 
decoys  are  often  more  than  enough.  In  fact,  some  hunt- 
ers contend  that  at  times  too  many  decoys  may  be  more 
of  a  detriment  than  too  few. 

Far  more  important  than  the  number  of  decoys  is 
their  placement  or  arrangement.  A  carelessly  or  ran- 
domly set  spread  may  produce  only  minimal  results 
at  best.  It  is  generally  true  that  all  ducks  will  sit  facing 
into  a  stiff  breeze.  However,  on  a  relatively  calm  day 
some  anchor  lines  should  be  hooked  to  the  rear  of  the 
decoys  and  some  heads  should  be  turned  to  the  side 
(if  the  type  decoy  used  permits  this)  so  that  the  decoys 
will  appear  in  a  relaxed  feeding  atmosphere  rather  than 
an  alert  position.  One  should  also  be  careful  in  the 
selection  of  anchor  lines  that  the  color  and  style  of 
lines  used  is  not  such  that  these  may  be  readily  seen 
from  the  air. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  whereas  diving  ducks 
typically  land  at  the  head  of  a  spread,  tipping  ducks 
normally  land  at  its  rear.  Figure  II  shows  a  somewhat 
randomly  set  spread  with  the  X 's  indicating  where 
ducks  will  be  most  likely  to  land.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, ducks  would  be  equally  likely  to  sit  in  either  of 
several  places  none  of  which  would  be  best  for  the 
shooter.  Figure  I,  however,  shows  a  much  more  effec- 
tively set  spread.  The  X  indicates  the  one  spot  where 
the  ducks  will  in  all  probability  land,  or  attempt  to. 
Obviously,  this  set-up  puts  them  in  much  better  shoot- 
ing position  and  several  good  shots  could  be  taken 
before  they  got  out  of  range.  A  variety  of  spread  pat- 


Figure  II.  A  larger  spread,  randomly  set,  but  one  in  which  the 
incoming  birds  might  land  a  variety  of  places,  as  indicated 
by  the  X's. 

terns  have  proved  effective  with  variations  of  Figure  I 
being  only  a  few  of  the  possibilities.  A  tear-drop  ar- 
rangement has  also  been  used  to  good  advantage  with 
the  tail  of  the  tear-drop  being  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  hunter  wishes  to  shoot. 

As  to  the  calling  of  ducks,  several  schools  of  thought 
exist.  Some  use  the  call  even  when  ducks  are  close  over 
decoys.  Others  use  the  call  sparingly  and  primarily  to 
get  the  flock  headed  toward  them.  At  that  point  the  call 
is  abandoned  and  the  decoys  do  the  job  from  there  on. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  call  is  certainly  most  dependent 
on  the  expertise  of  the  caller.  A  variety  of  good  calls 
are  available  along  with  teaching  records.  These  have 
been  found  to  be  quite  helpful  to  those  of  us  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  an  "old  pro's"  firsthand  instruc- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  considerations  of  blinds,  decoy 
spreads,  and  calls,  the  hunter  should  certainly  be  aware 
of  certain  other  elements  which  may  spoil  an  otherwise 
good  set-up.  Primarily  these  are  movement  and  sharply 
contrasting  colors.  Unnecessary  movement  in  the  blind 
when  ducks  are  approaching  must  be  avoided.  Ducks 
are  both  keen-sighted  and  cautious  and  will  flare  in- 
stantly at  the  sight  of  unusual  movement. 

Also,  colors  sharply  contrasting  with  the  surround- 
ings are  taboo.  Generally,  red  and  white  are  the  worst 
offenders.  Red  hats  and  bright  orange  vests  are  fine 
for  deer  hunters,  but  ducks  and  deer  do  not  generally 
fly  together.  Also,  the  glint  of  sunlight  reflecting  from 
a  motor,  gun  barrel,  or  even  an  empty  shell  base  may 
cause  ducks  to  flare  prematurely.  It  is  amazing  how 
small  and  seemingly  insignificant  an  element  can  foul- 
up  the  total  situation.  Often,  when  about  the  second 
bunch  in  a  row  has  refused  to  decoy,  the  hunter  needs 
to  ask  himself  why,  survey  the  total  set-up  from  the 
ducks'  viewpoint,  and  make  whatever  changes  seem 
most  likely  needed. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have,  admittedly,  dealt  in 
generalities.  Each  hunting  situation  is  different  and 
each  must  be  set-up  on  an  individual  basis.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  novice  duck  hunter  (like  the  author) 
will  be  able  to  apply  some  of  the  suggestions  toward 
a  more  productive  and  enjoyable  season.  ^ 
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•  Beetles  big  as  a  speck  of  dirt  are  burrowing  into 
pine  trees  in  some  25  North  Carolina  counties. 

Southern  pine  beetles  are  nothing  new  to  North 
Carolina  or  the  south.  They've  been  around  in  pretty 
good  numbers  in  the  state  since  a  10-year-old  cycle 
began  n  Mecklenburg  County  in  the  early  1960's. 

Now  they  have  dug  into  the  central  Piedmont  area 
and  trees  are  coming  down. 

In  Chapel  Hill  especially,  it's  the  worst  it  has  ever 
been,  in  that  area,  says  pest  control  forester  Coleman 
Doggett.  In  Chapel  Hill  and  Durham  it  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions,  according  to  Dan  Gelbert,  for- 
estry consultant  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

By  the  last  week  in  August,  eight  truckloads  of  pine 
logs  had  been  taken  out  of  Battle  Park  around  the 
amphitheatre  in  Chapel  Hill.  Foresters  and  shade  lovers 
are  hoping  for  a  cold  winter,  counting  on  it  to  kill  some 
of  those  bugs. 

The  beetles  are  surprisingly  small,  about  one  eighth 
to  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  long.  They  are  reddish 
brown  or  black.  They  attack  all  pines  native  to  North 
Carolina,  boring  through  the  bark  and  laying  eggs  in 
burrows  in  the  inner  bark.  The  larvae  feed  in  the  cam- 
bium layer  where  the  circulation  of  the  tree  takes  place. 
Once  the  beetles  get  a  good  start  in  a  tree,  the  tree  is 
lost,  said  Larry  Allen,  Orange  County  ranger  for  the 
North  Carolina  Forestry  Service. 

No  one  knows  exactly  why  the  beetles  strike  at  a 
particular  time  or  place  or  when  the  infestation  will 
end.  Last  year's  lukewarm  winter,  pine  bruising  con- 
struction, and  very  old  trees  are  the  speculated  reasons 
for  the  current  infestation  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Many  of  the  trees  in  Chapel  Hiii  are  old  and  weak. 
"It's  like  an  influenza  attack  in  an  old  ladies  home," 
Gelbert  said.  These  weakened  trees  are  easy  prey.  Then 
construction  damages  the  bark  of  some  trees.  The  rosin 
attracts  the  beetles.  And  the  warm  winter  last  year 
allowed  more  beetles  to  survive  than  usual. 

Brown  or  yellowish  pine  needles  and  pitch  tubes  on 
the  bark  are  the  signs  of  infestation.  But  the  tree 
doesn't  turn  completely  brown  usually  until  the  beetles 
have  gone  on  to  a  healthy  neighbor.  The  problem, 
according  to  Gelbert,  is  to  persuade  a  landowner  to 
take  down  a  tree  while  it  is  infested,  dying,  but  still 
green.  "Most  landowners  don't  believe  us  when  we  tell 
them  those  green  trees  are  dead." 

A  pitch  tube  looks  like  a  piece  of  popcorn  on  the 
bark.  It  is  where  the  rosin  came  out  and  dried  after 
the  beetle  bored  his  way  in.  To  be  absolutely  sure,  peel 
a  section  of  bark  off  a  tree.  The  inner  side  of  the  bark 
of  an  infested  tree  will  have  winding  tunnels  where 
eggs  have  been  laid. 

"The  best  prevention  we  know  is  to  keep  a  good 
healthy  growing  stand  of  trees,"  Allen  said.  "Keep  an 
eye  on  them.  Keep  them  thinned  properly.  If  you  have 
any  up  against  a  house  where  they  are  not  getting  full 
nourishment,  they  should  be  fertilized." 

They  should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible  from 
nicks  and  bruises,  he  added.  "If  they  do  get  hit,  the 
wound  should  be  cared  for  immediately."  This  means 
trimming  it  and  painting  it  with  commercial  tree  paint, 
he  said. 


Beetle  Season 


by  Peggy  Payne 

Raleigh 

PHOTOS    BY  THE  AUTHOR 


Orange  County  Ranger,  Larry  Allen,  checks  a  pine  for  evidence 
of  the  Southern  pine  beetle.  The  inner  side  of  the  bark  of  the 
infested  tree  displays  the  winding  tunnels  of  the  egg-laying 
insect.  The  tiny  insect  is  shown  in  the  circular  inset. 
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"Weak  trees  should  be  taken  out.  Any  time  you  have 
a  weak  tree,  you  are  just  inviting  those  bugs  in." 

Taking  the  trees  down  is  the  control  method  that  is 
being  used,  the  only  practical  one,  the  foresters  say. 
"There's  no  way  to  spray  a  standing  tree,"  Allen  said. 
"It  would  be  too  expensive." 

It  would  cost  about  $100  a  tree  and  the  spraying 
would  have  to  be  done  from  top  to  bottom  about  three 
times  during  the  course  of  a  summer,  he  added.  The 
beetles  can  be  killed,  however,  by  benzene  hexachloride. 

"One  of  the  best  controls  is  to  keep  a  good,  well- 
managed  stand  of  timber,"  Gelbert  said.  The  trees 
should  be  cared  for  and  harvested  "just  like  tobacco 
or  corn  crops.  Use  proper  cutting  practices.  Get  rid  of 
the  bad  trees." 

However,  the  problem  in  Chapel  Hill  has  been  largely 
in  the  residential  area,  where  trees  are  often  valued 
for  their  age  and  spreading  shade. 

Flying  over  Chapel  Hill  in  February  showed  seven 
brown  spots  in  the  treetops  below,  where  the  beetles 
were  at  work.  In  the  first  week  in  August  there  were  28 
spots  in  one  square  mile,  Allen  said. 

In  the  succeeding  month  they  grew,  some  of  them 
to  five  acres.  At  the  end  of  August  there  was  a  total 
of  15  acres  infested,  mostly  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  town,  with  two  spots  around  the  airport.  By  Labor 
Day  about  1500  trees  had  been  lost  in  the  Chapel  Hill 
area,  according  to  Allen. 

Getting  the  dead  trees  down  proves  to  be  a  very 


lengthy  process,  he  explained.  First  they  are  spotted 
from  the  airplane.  Then  they  are  searched  out  on  the 
ground.  Then  the  ownership  of  the  property  is  traced. 
"Then  you  have  to  convince  the  landowner  that  this 
thing  is  going  to  spread  if  they  don't  do  something 
about  it,"  he  said.  After  the  trees  are  removed  some 
surveillance  of  the  area  is  needed  to  see  if  the  infesta- 
tion is  spreading  again. 

Logging  is  carried  out  in  more  forested  areas  where 
the  beetles  strike.  But  in  yards  with  houses  and  power 
lines  nearby,  the  trees  are  not  felled  so  easily.  A  tree 
surgeon  is  needed.  There  are  more  dead  trees  in  Chapel 
Hill  now  than  the  available  manpower  can  get  to  quick- 
ly, Allen  said. 

Previous  to  this  10-year  cycle  of  infestation  in  the 
state,  large  numbers  of  the  beetles  were  reported  in  the 
late  1800's,  according  to  Doggett.  What  ends  a  cycle 
no  one  knows  for  sure. 

In  1962  it  appeared  in  Mecklenburg  County,  then 
spread  to  14  additional  counties,  he  said.  In  1964  it 
moved  to  Vance  County,  then  to  Person,  Granville, 
Warren,  Durham,  and  Wake.  The  coastal  plain  started 
to  feel  the  bite  in  1967  when  a  spot  showed  up  in 
Wayne  County.  About  25  counties  are  affected  now. 
About  60  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  beetle 
activity  at  some  point,  Doggett  added. 

The  season  for  these  bugs  is  late  summer  and  fall. 
"That's  when  you  have  them  if  you're  going  to," 
Doggett  said.  ^ 


On  October  20,  27  and  Novem- 
ber 3,  10,  and  17,  Clyde  Patton, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  has 
a  series  of  guest  commentaries 
on  Station  WRAL,  TV,  Raleigh 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  6:00  p.m. 
local  and  regional  news  program. 

Because  of  its  pertinence  and 
timeliness  the  script  for  the  No- 
vember 3  part  of  the  series  is 
printed  here: 


On  several  occasions  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  guest  on  this 
program,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Capital  Broadcasting  Company  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity. 

Naturally,  my  comments  have  been  slanted  toward  our  Wildlife  Resources  and 
the  relationship  of  these  resources  to  our  environment.  I  have  emphasized  that 
the  condition  and  health  of  our  wildlife  species — songbirds,  game  birds,  and  fish 
— serve  as  a  barometer  to  measure  the 
quality  of  human  environment, 

A  good  environment  for  wildlife  is  also  a  good  environ- 
ment for  people  like  you  and  me.  Only  during  the  past  few  years  have  we  begun 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  we  are  destroying  our  environment.  Have  we  yet  learned 
that  this  earth  of  ours  is  only  a  tiny  spaceship  spinning  endlessly  through  space- 
that  everything  we  have  now,  everything  we  ever  will  have,  is  with  us  here  and  now? 

Ours  is  the  knowledge  and  technology  to  destroy — too  often  in  the  name  of 
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progress — but  do  we  have  the  wisdom  to  replace  what  we  destroy,  or  more  important, 
the  wisdom  to  keep  from  destroying?  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  decide,  and  we  must 
decide  soon ! 

Some  40  years  ago  a  syndicated  cartoonist,  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling,  who  was  the 
first  chief  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  drew  a  cartoon  that 
attracted  national  attention.  The  picture  showed  a  giant  steam  shovel  ripping 
across  fertile  farm  land,  through  a  river,  and  up  the  side  of  a  well-forested 
mountain.  The  caption  under  that  cartoon  was  brief  and   to  the  point:  "When  all 
of  our  natural  resources  have  been  converted  to  cash,  what  are  we  going  to  eat?" 

All  of  us  are  interested  in  a  better  environment.  We  want  clean  air  to 
breathe,  clean,  uncontaminated  water  to  drink,  to  bathe  in,  to  swim  in,  and  to 
fish  in.  We  want  our  priceless  swamps  and  marshes  preserved,  and  our  soil  kept 
on  the  farm  land  where  it  belongs. 

What  can  we  as  individuals  do?  I  have  one  suggestion:  Election  day  is  just 
around  the  corner.  How  do  the  candidates  of  your  choice  feel  about  the  question 
of  environment?  Are  they  willing  to  take  sound,  constructive  action?  Why  not  con- 
tact them  and  find  out  for  yourself — and  if  you  can,  get  them  to  commit  themselves 
to  positive  action. 

We  live  in  a  land  that  is  governed  by  law  rather  than  by  man.  Laws  are  made 
by  elected  officials  who  want  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  who  put  them  in 
office.  So  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  up  to  the  people  to  decide  how  our  price- 
less natural  resources  are  managed  in  the  future. 


Partner  Wanted 

Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  situation  that  is  of  much  con- 
cern to  me  also  many  fishermen  in 
Wake  County  and  the  adjacent  area. 
The  case  in  point  is  Lake  Johnson 
which  is  owned  by  the  City  of  Ral- 
eigh, and  is  located  some  three  or 
four  miles  southwest  of  the  city.  For 
many  years  it  provided  excellent 
bass  fishing  and  I  believe  that  it 
could  again  be  operated  successfully 
to  provide  hundreds  of  fishermen 
better  sport. 

This  lake  is  leased  to  a  private 
operator  on  a  bid  basis  and  the  pres- 
ent lease  expires  early  in  1973.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  operate  this 
lake  but  I  need  a  practiced  fisher- 
man for  a  full-time  partner.  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  outline  in  detail 
the  situation  and  plans  I  have  if  any- 
one should  care  to  contact  me.  I 
think  that  this  lake  has  tremendous 
possibilities  for  the  right  manage- 
ment and  the  right  operators.  I  will 
welcome  inquiries  from  fishermen 
who  would  like  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  days  enjoying  the  task  of  pro- 
viding good  fishing  to  hundreds  of 
anglers. 

Henry  H.  Nowell 

PO  Box  546,  Cary  NC  27511 

Phone  467-4401 

Wildlife  Print  Series 

"Wildlife"  magazine  continues 
to  get  inquiries  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  availability  of 
prints  of  game  birds,  fish,  etc., 


suitable  for  hanging.  As  a  service 
to  our  readers,  we  will  be  happy 
to  point  out  sources  of  such  items 
when  we  know  about  them.  The 
first  in  a  series  of  limited  edition 
prints  of  North  Carolina  wildlife 
is  now  available  from  Art  Sales 
Unlimited,  FO  Box  18525,  Ral- 
eigh, North  Carolina  27609.  This 
print  is  a  wild  turkey,  numbered 
and  signed  by  artist  Duane 
Raver.  It  is  available  matted  and 
framed,  16  x  20  inches,  for  $20.00, 
according  to  producer,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Hardin.  The  original  painting 
of  the  wild  gobbler  was  done 
especially  for  this  1,200  print  edi- 
tion. 

Books  for  You 

"The  House  of  Life"  by  Paul 
Brooks.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
329  pages,  $8.95 

Rachel  Carson's  achievements  as 
a  writer  and  researcher,  her  thor- 
ough background  in  biology,  and 
her  Schweitzerian  reverence  for  all 
living  things  is  Paul  Brooks'  theme 
in  "The  House  of  Life." 

One  evening  while  she  was  work- 
ing on  "The  Edge  of  the  Sea,"  she 
and  her  companions  spent  an  hour 
after  dinner  examining  minute  sea 
creatures  under  the  microscope. 
Then  she  took  pail  and  flashlight 
and  returned  the  living  creatures  to 
the  sea. 

Her  first  literary  efforts  as  a 


young  girl  were  poetry  never  pub- 
lished. The  poetic  prose  of  her  first 
three  books  "Under  the  Sea  Wind," 
"The  Sea  Around  Us,"  and  "The 
Edge  of  the  Sea,"  show  an  exquisite 
love  of  words.  She  was  also  the 
scientist  checking  and  rechecking 
her  facts  with  infinite  research. 

Brooks  quotes  chapters  from 
each  of  her  books.  Her  description 
of  Beaufort,  IN.  C.  in  "Flood  Tide" 
and  of  Mattamuskeet  when  she  was 
editor  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice booklets  will  delight  those  who 
love  the  Shores. 

Brooks  notes  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge she  had  acquired  since  choos- 
ing marine  biology  as  a  career.  For 
example,  she  sat  in  on  top-level 
conferences  "weighing  the  effects 
of  ocean  currents  on  military  opera- 
tions" during  the  second  World  War. 

By  contrast,  this  is  the  poetic 
description  of  a  sea  cave  in  "The 
Edge  of  the  Sea." 

"Whenever  I  go  down  into  this 
magical  zone  of  the  low  water  of 
the  spring  tides,  I  look  for  the  most 
delicately  beautiful  of  all  the  shores 
inhabitants  —  flowers  that  are  not 
plant  but  animal,  blooming  on  the 
threshold  of  the  deeper  sea. 

"In  that  fairy  cave  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. Hanging  from  its  roof 
were  the  pendent  flowers  of  the  hy- 
droid  Tubularia,  pale  pink,  fringed 
and  delicate  as  the  wind  flower. 
Here  were  creatures  so  exquisitely 
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fashioned  that  they  seemed  unreal, 
their  beauty  too  fragile  to  exist  in  a 
world  of  crushing  force." 

The  pictures  chosen  for  the  book 
on  Rachel  Carson  are  from  the  age 
of  10  to  near  the  end  of  her  life  at 
56.  Few  people  have  known  Rachel 
Carson  as  a  person.  This  book, 
through  her  letters,  her  writings, 
and  information  from  her  friends, 
gives  a  clear  understanding  of  her 
life. 

In  "A  Statement  of  Belief"  she 
says:  "In  contemplating  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  the  earth  these  people 
have  found  calmness  and  courage. 
For  there  is  symbolic  as  well  as 
actual  beauty  in  the  migration  of 
birds;  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tides;  in  the  folded  bud  ready  for 
the  spring.  There  is  something  in- 
finitely healing  in  these  repeated  re- 
frains of  nature — the  assurance  that 
dawn  comes  after  the  night  and 
spring  after  the  winter." 

Elizabeth  Clarkson 

Mrs.  Clarkson  and  her  husband, 
Edwin  P.  Clarkson,  live  at  Wing 
Haven,  their  wildlife  sanctuary  in 
the  city.  (See  "Wildlife"  March, 
1972  page  10) 

GROUSE  AND  GROUSE  HUNTING, 
Frank  Woolner,  Crown  Publishers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1970 

One  of  the  real  joys  of  being  a 
grouse  hunter  comes  in  the  spring. 
As  one  walks  along  an  old  trail,  or 
wades  one's  favorite  trout  stream, 
the  drumming  of  a  grouse  may  sud- 
denly recall  the  thundering  take-off 
of  a  flushed  bird  amidst  the  chill  of 
a  December  wind.  It  is  a  thrill  to 
meet  this  bird  anywhere  and  any 
time,  and  Frank  Woolner's  book  is 
no  exception.  A  number  of  books 
and  a  multitude  of  articles  have 
been  written  about  the  king  of  up- 
land game  birds,  but  none  better 
than  this  volume.  It  follows  the 
usual  format  of  basic  biology,  hab- 
itat, hunting  techniques  and  equip- 
ment. But  its  charm  lies  in  Wool- 
ner's anecdotes  and  ideas.  His  ap- 
proach to  predator  control  may 
alarm  the  wildlife  technician,  but  at 
least  he  is  candid  about  it.  The 
photographs  are  above  reproach, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  familiar 
names  such  as  Hal  Lyman  who 
works  with  Woolner  on  the  Staff  of 
The  Salt  Water  Sportsman,  and  H. 


KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


James  M.  Francis 


Wildlife  Protector  James  M. 
Francis  was  born,  November  20, 
1945,  in  Haywood  County.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
J.  Francis  of  Waynesville,  North 
Carolina.  Mike  graduated  from 
Waynesville  Township  High 
School  in  1964.  He  attended  The 
Lake  City  Junior  College  and 
Forest  Ranger  School  in  Lake 
City,  Florida,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1965. 

Prior  to  employment  with 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resour- 
ces Commission,  Mike  was  em- 
ployed by  U.S.  Plywood  Cham- 


G.  Tapply  who  writes  for  Field  And 
Stream.  The  book  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  sporting  literature. 

R.  Wharton  Gaul,  M.D. 

REMEMBRANCES  OF  RIVERS  PAST, 
Ernest  Schwiebert.  The  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York,  1972 

Fishermen,  especially  trout  fish- 
ermen, know  the  name  of  Ernest 
Schwiebert  very  well.  His  Matching 
the  Hatch  is  one  of  their  classics. 
Salmon  Of  The  World  is  less  well 
known  in  these  parts  but  shows 
equal  scholarship.  Now  we  have  this 
collection  of  his  stories  of  fishing 
the  fly  around  the  world.  There  are 
few  prime  trout  and  salmon  waters 
he  has  not  visited  and  revisited. 
Iceland,  Nepal,  Norway,  South 
America,  all  have  yielded  their  fin- 
ny treasures  to  the  man.  And  he 
has  written  well  of  them.  Obviously 
schooled  in  the  classics,  he  writes 
with  a  flair  and  depth  of  under- 
standing seldom  found  in  outdoor 
writers.  These  yarns,  gleaned  from 
his  articles  in  a  multitude  of  journ- 


pion  Papers,  Inc.,  as  a  wood 
procurement  agent  in  Belmont, 
N.  C,  and  later  with  the  wood- 
lands division  in  Rutherfordton, 
N.  C. 

Mike  completed  the  Basic 
School  for  Wildlife  Protectors  at 
the  Institute  of  Government  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  in  June,  1970. 
He  was  employed  as  Wildlife 
Protector  Trainee  July  1,  1970 
and  stationed  in  Albemarle,  N.  C. 
In  September,  1970,  he  was 
transferred  to  his  present  station 
in  Harrellsville,  N.  C.  Since  his 
initial  employment  he  has  com- 
pleted his  basic  in-service  Train- 
ing Schools  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  Francis  is  a  member  of 
the  Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners; 
Law  Enforcement  Section;  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Wildlife 
Law  Enforcement  Officers;  and 
the  Hertford  and  Bertie  County 
Peace  Officers  Associations. 

Mike's  primary  work  area  con- 
sists of  a  portion  of  both  Hert- 
ford and  Bertie  counties. 

Mr.  Francis  is  married  to  the 
former  Virginia  Lee  Chandler  of 
Matthews,  N.  C.  They  do  not 
have  any  children. 


als,  comprise  a  cross-section  of  the 
world's  best  fly  fishing.  Regrettably, 
one  looks  in  vain  for  names  like 
Hazel,  Eagle  and  Wilson  Creeks,  or 
the  Linville  River.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  defect,  the  book  is 
still  a  delight  for  the  trout  fisher- 
man. It  will  last. 

R.  Wharton  Gaul,  M.D. 

FISHLESS  DAYS,  ANGLING  NIGHTS 
by  Sparce  Grey  Hackle  (Alfred  W. 
Miller).  Crown  Publishers  Inc.,  New 
York,  1971. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  Sparce 
Grey  Hackle's  Fishless  Days,  origi- 
nally published  in  1954,  has  been 
out  of  print.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  dis- 
cover this  new  and  updated  version 
which  however  still  contains  the 
gems  of  the  earlier  edition.  Through 
his  membership  in  the  Brooklyn 
Flyfishers,  Miller  came  to  know 
many  of  the  greats  of  American 
trout  fishing  as  well  as  having  the 
opportunity  to  fish  a  number  of  the 
traditional  trout  waters  of  the  New 
York-Pennsylvania  area.  His  book 
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contains  something  for  everyone 
who  casts  the  fly  over  sparkling 
waters.  For  the  purist  there  is  a 
chapter  on  The  Perfect  Angler.  For 
the  angler-historian,  the  section  on 
the  quest  for  Theodore  Gordon's 
grave  contains  much  new  material 
on  this  pioneer  of  American  trout- 
ing.  For  the  humorist,  the  identifi- 
cation of  Sparce  Grey  Hackle  him- 
self should  provide  an  irreverent 
chuckle  or  two.  This  book  belongs 
in  every  angler's  library. 

R.  Wharton  Gaul 


•  HOGS  continued  from  page  14 

old  tracks  to  the  creek,  then  walk  down  the  creek 
and  up  the  bank  into  another  thicket.  Slowly  we 
followed  the  trail  as  it  led  around  another  hill. 
Even  on  the  hillside  the  hogs  stayed  in  the  rough- 
est cover.  This  makes  tracking  hard  because  they 
are  so  small  they  can  go  through  places  it  is  nearly 
impossible  for  a  man  to  travel.  Now  they  were 
circling  the  hill.  We  stopped  for  a  minute  to  catch 
our  breath  and  get  our  bearing.  I  told  Charles 
those  hogs  were  doing  the  same  thing  here  they 
had  done  back  on  the  other  ridge. 

Charles  and  I  decided  to  take  a  stand  and  let 
Bill  continue  trailing  the  hogs.  Some  30  minutes 
later  I  heard  Bill  yelling  from  the  next  ridge.  He 
was  convinced  the  hogs  wouldn't  circle.  I  yelled 
for  him  to  keep  following  them  but  I  could  not 
change  his  mind.  I  told  Charles  to  stay  on  his 
stand  and  I  would  go  help  Bill  run  the  hogs  back 
over  him. 

When  I  reached  Bill  I  realized  he  had  tried  to 
get  in  front  of  the  hogs  to  try  to  get  a  shot  and 
had  turned  them  off  their  regular  circle.  Bill  had 
hunted  quite  a  lot  and  he  should  have  known  better 
than  to  try  to  head  off  a  wild  animal.  The  hogs 
had  changed  directions  and  were  headed  away  from 
Charles  and  the  hill  he  was  covering.  The  hogs 
circled  but  it  took  them  some  two  miles  to  do  it  in. 
We  continued  behind  them  and  found  they  had 
passed  within  six  feet  of  the  stand  I  had  just  left. 
It  was  late  evening  as  the  hogs  returned  to  the 
original  course.  I  told  Charles  and  Bill  we  had 
better  do  something  fast  or  we  would  be  returning 
home  without  any  ham.  We  were  tired  and  nearly 
exhausted  from  following  the  hogs  around  in  circles 
and  ready  to  give  up  when  the  tracks  led  us  into  a 
thicket.  A  close  examination  of  the  area  revealed 
the  hogs  were  still  in  there.  We  surrounded  the 
thicket  as  best  we  could.  Bill  saw  one  of  them  move 
and  let  an  arrow  fly.  The  arrow  hooked  a  limb 
and  turned  just  enough  to  take  a  slice  out  of  one 
of  his  hams  and  deep  enough  to  leave  a  good  blood 
trail.  The  hogs  separated  and  one  of  them  burst 
from  the  thicket  near  Charles  and  me.  We  shot  at 
the  running  hog  and  I  missed  him  completely,  but 
Charles  struck  him  enough  to  cut  the  hair. 

Excited  now,  we  set  out  on  the  blood  trail.  Trail- 


ing was  easy  now  that  the  hog  had  been  hit.  We 
followed  the  hog  from  one  thicket  to  another  and 
it  was  obvious  they  were  trying  to  get  back  to- 
gether. We  almost  jumped  out  of  our  skins  as  a 
covey  of  quail  flushed  out  of  the  thicket  overhead. 
Some  35  yards  down  the  hollow  we  saw  the  hog 
just  as  he  broke  into  a  run.  I  have  killed  running 
deer  from  this  yardage  so  I  figured  I  would  stand 
a  good  chance  at  hitting  the  hog.  I  led  him  and  re- 
leased the  arrow.  The  arrow  struck  its  target  and 
went  in  just  under  the  spine,  cutting  the  main 
artery.  I  turned  to  see  Charles  tromping  down  to 
retrieve  his  arrow.  He  had  taken  a  shot  and  had 
missed. 

After  retrieving  his  arrow  he  returned,  patted 
me  on  the  back  and  said,  "Satch,  I'll  have  to  give 
you  credit  for  that  near  impossible  shot.  He  won't 
go  very  far  now."  I  laughed  and  teased  him  a  little, 
saying,  'When  you  hunt  with  the  best  you  have  to 
expect  things  like  that."  The  kidding  and  ribbing 
ended  abruptly  as  we  realized  we  were  wasting 
valuable  time.  It  was  a  good  hit  and  we  didn't  have 
to  wait  for  him  to  die.  We  followed  the  trail  into 
another  thicket.  I  have  killed  12  or  15  hogs  with  a 
bow  and  arrow  and  have  had  some  close  calls  with 
these  porkers.  I  told  Charles  to  be  careful  and  we 
nocked  an  arrow  and  advanced  with  caution.  We 
saw  him  standing  in  the  edge  of  a  pine  thicket. 
He  jumped  as  if  he  was  going  to  charge  and  I  re- 
leased the  arrow.  His  credit  ran  out  as  the  arrow 
hit  him  behind  the  front  shoulder  and  he  dropped 
to  his  knees. 

Seven  hours  had  passed  and  we  had  finally 
scored  on  a  wild  hog  without  dogs  and  gun.  We 
dragged  our  prize  hog  back  to  the  truck  and  I 
couldn't  help  but  think  of  the  many  hunters  that 
traveled  to  a  preserve  and  paid  to  hunt  wild  hogs. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  some  of  the  best 
terrain  and  hog  hunting  anywhere.  All  it  costs  is 
the  price  of  a  license  to  hunt,  game  lands  use  per- 
mit, and  a  big  game  license. 

This  year  try  our  mountains  for  hog- hunting. 
You  will  find  the  wildlife  protectors  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  where  the  hot  spots  are.  Avery  County 
is  my  favorite  hunting  area  and  contains  an  abund- 
ance of  game.  Try  hunting  these  tricky  little 
porkers  in  the  snow.  ^ 
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•  "HARRY  DAVIS"  continued  from  page  5 

the  sand  for  the  flesh  to  rot  off  thoroughly.  As 
bones  were  cut,  they  were  carried  to  their  grave 
on  the  beach.  The  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  skeletons  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Davis'  close 
"supervision  of  the  operation  of  cutting  off."  (In 
some  way,  unfortunately,  the  lower  jaw  washed 
away,  but  later  Mr.  Brimley  wrote  to  the  British 
Museum,  sending  measurements,  and  was  able  to 
obtain  one  there). 

Mr.  Davis  stayed  on  the  job  with  his  crew  day 
and  night  for  two  weeks.  Finally  "Trouble,"  as 
he  was  called,  was  brought  to  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  in  two  highway  trucks  in  November  1928 
and  buried  for  six  more  months  in  a  coffin  25  feet 
long,  8V2  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep. 

As  they  turned  towards  the  city  from  the  Fair 
Grounds  where  the  new  grave  was  made,  Curator 
Brimley  and  Assistant  Curator  Davis  breathed 
sighs  of  relief,  although  they  agreed  that  the 
trouble  they  went  to  was  worth  it,  as  sperm 
whales  are  very,  very  rare  in  these  parts. 

Once  again,  six  months  later,  the  bones  were  dug 
up,  brought  to  the  museum,  and  placed  on  a  roof 
to  dry  out.  In  1929  the  skeleton  was  assembled  and 
may  be  seen  now  from  either  second  or  mezzanine 
floor  in  the  "well"  on  the  west  side  of  the  building. 

Museum  Work  Increases 

In  1935,  Mr.  Brimley  and  Mr.  Davis  began  to  re- 
late exhibits  to  outdoors  North  Carolina  by  means 
of  mimeographed  and  printed  matter  and  slides  for 
loan  to  schools  and  clubs.  Another  change  was  the 
way  in  which  the  museum  was  used.  It  made  its 
services  known  to  schools,  for  example,  and  since 
that  time,  each  year  thousands  of  school  children 
see  the  exhibits.  The  museum  also  answered  hun- 
dreds of  "What  is  it?"  questions  every  year. 

One  of  Mr.  Davis'  greatest  experiences  for  many 
years  was  working  each  autumn  with  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  banding  colonial  nest- 
ing birds  moving  south.  Another  was  collecting  In- 
dian artifacts.  For  a  time  he  was  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Archeological  Society. 

The  museum  staff  took  an  active  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  North  Carolina  Bird  Club  and  the 
Raleigh  Bird  Club  (1937)  and  after  this  Mr.  Davis 
devoted  many,  many  hours  in  helping  to  cultivate 
the  love  of  birds  as  a  hobby  among  people  of  the 
state.  The  club  originated  the  idea  of  republishing 
(for  the  third  time)  and  bringing  up-to-date  the 
out  of  print,  yet  greatly  in  demand,  State  bird  book 
"Birds  of  North  Carolina."  Much  credit  for  this 
goes  to  Mr.  Davis  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work, 
sponsoring  the  getting  of  advanced  orders  (2000 
of  them)  necessary  to  insure  its  publication. 

When  it  became  apparent  in  1942  that  there 
would  be  no  other  funds  to  finance  this  publica- 
tion, Mr.  Davis  originated  the  Museum  Extension 
Fund.  He  secured  some  private  help,  brought  out 
the  book,  and  the  private  donations  were  incorpor- 
ated into  a  trust  fund  on  April  30,  1959  for  use 


by  the  museum,  and  has  since  been  used  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  publishing  or  purchasing  certain 
books,  pamphlets,  post  cards,  etc.  relating  to  the 
natural  history  or  natural  resources  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Also  he  prepared  and  illustrated  a  booklet  on 
"Poisonous  Snakes  of  the  Eastern  United  States" 
when  in  1944  there  was  a  cumulative  demand  for 
military  training  operations  in  the  South  and  in- 
formation on  poisonous  snakes.  This  pamphlet  has 
since  been  republished  with  the  use  of  the  Museum 
Extension  Fund  and  is  still  available  at  the  muse- 
um for  a  nominal  fee. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  busy  man  in  a  civic  way,  too. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Raleigh  Rotary  Club  for 
18  years.  For  several  years  he  was  active  in  Boy 
Scout  work,  and  was  honored  with  the  Silver 
Beaver  award  in  1934,  one  of  Scouting's  highest 
awards.  He  was  a  member  of  many  professional 
societies  and  is  respected  as  a  competent  scholar 
and  scientist.  His  friends  and  professional  associ- 
ates attest  to  his  gentleness,  benefactions,  and  con- 
sideration for  others.  He  established  a  fund  for  UNC 
scholarships  for  students  from  the  coastal  counties. 

Still  Busy 

Mr.  Davis  retired  January  3,  1966  but  has  stayed 
on  at  the  museum  part-time  as  Director  Emeritus 
or  Consultant,  especially  in  the  field  of  geology,  but 
at  his  request  receives  no  remuneration.  His  career 
at  the  museum  is  the  only  job  he  has  had  since 
receiving  his  Masters  degree  in  Geology  in  1920.  His 
long  time  conscientious  and  resourceful  service  has 
strengthened  the  museum. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  his  retirement,  his 
hometown  paper,  the  Carteret  News  had  this  to 
say: 

"Announced  this  month  (January  1966)  was 
the  retirement  of  Harry  T.  Davis,  director  of  the 
State  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Raleigh.  He 
has  been  with  the  museum  for  46  years. 

Mr.  Davis  has  so  many  kinfolk  in  this  county, 
you  can't  heave  a  clamshell  without  hitting  one  of 
them.  His  mother,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Davis,  94,  is  recuperat- 
ing from  a  slight  illness  at  the  home  of  her  son, 
Radm.  Ernest  J.  Davis,  USN,  Beaufort.  Mr.  Harry 
has  another  brother,  Adm.  James  W.  Davis,  USN, 
who  is  making  his  home  at  Williston.  His  sister  is 
Mrs.  Ruby  Holland,  clerk  to  the  local  draft  board — 
and  one  could  go  on  and  on. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Carteret  likes  to  lay  claim  to  Mr. 
Harry  as  "one  of  our  own." 

He  was  instrumental  in  helping  to  get  the 
Hampton  Marine  Museum  (a  branch  of  the  Raleigh 
museum)  established  at  Morehead  City.  It's  the 
only  museum  along  the  entire  North  Carolina  coast 
that  can  familiarize  the  visitor  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  saltwater  area,  its  plant  and  animal 
life. 

Whenever  a  highly  unusual  fish  is  landed,  a 
whale  washes  ashore,  or  an  eagle's  nest  is  found, 
folks  think  first  of  "telling  Mr.  Davis".  ^ 


QouaUi  Annual 

NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  ART  EXHIBITION 


Sponsored  By 

WAKE  COUNTY  WILDLIFE  &  SPORTSMAN'S  CLUB 


November  29,  30,  December  1 ,  2 

North  Hills  Shopping  Center 
Roleigh,  N.  C. 


PURPOSE 

To  promote  more  interest  in  our  Wildlife  heritage. 

To  bring  more  attention  to  some  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
artists. 

To  bring  to  light  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  their  work  is 
considerably  finer  than  merely  illustrative  (the  category  to 
which  wildlife  art  is  usually  relegated). 

To  build  a  scholarship  fund  to  be  given  to  some  North  Caro- 
lina student  going  into  Wildlife  Biology  or  some  related  field. 

To  give  artists  an  outlet  to  sell  works  during  a  peak  sales 
season. 


For  further  information  write:  Richard  C.  Spivey,  Jr.,  809  Pebblebrook  Drive,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609. 
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White  and  fluffy;  a  blanket  of  puff 
Light  as  a  feather;  yet  very  tough. 
Wispy,  fragile — a  delicate  hue, 
Ouch!  Who  threw  that?  I  wish  I  knew. 

Grace  Oliphant 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt 
and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
newable resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives 
for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photo- 
graphs dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of- 
doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials 
published. 

•  •  • 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  published  at  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  offices,  Albemarle 
Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

•  *  • 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27602. 

•  *  * 

SUBSCRIPTION — One  dollar  per  year,  two  dol- 
lars for  two  years.  Make  remittance  payable  to 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any 
employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  for- 
warded to  "Wildlife"  Albemarle  Bldg.,  325  N. 
Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611.  Stamps  can- 
not be  accepted. 

Wildlife  circulation  this  issue  101,333. 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


Ducks,  like  the  proverbial  gold, 
are  where  you  find  them.  This 
can  be  twenty  miles  of  open 
sound,  or  a  ten-foot  wide  trick- 
ling creek.  These  widgeon,  or 
baldpates,  are  slipping  out  of  a 
wooded  slough  in  the  purple  of 
a  new  dawn.  Seek  out  some  new 
areas  this  season,  and  you  may 
be  pleasantly  surprised  with 
the  results.  Denver,  Colorado, 
artist  Eldridge  Hardie  did  this 
watercolor. 


THE  COMPLETE  FOU/LER 


DECOYS  AND  THEIR  USE 

by  R.  Wharton  Gaul,  M.D. 


"M 

111.  ARK!  Four  baldies  at  nine  o'clock."  With  a 
rush,  the  flight  of  four  baldpates  or  widgeon  swept 
over  the  decoy  spread,  and  pounding  the  air  with 
their  wings,  sped  across  the  small  bay  to  safety. 
So  swift  was  their  flight  that  not  a  gun  was  raised. 
The  mixed  spread  of  cork  and  wood  decoy  blocks 
bobbed  with  the  breeze.  Covering  over  50  square 
yards,  these  blocks  represented  the  three  major 
classes  of  waterfowl  we  might  see.  Counting  the 
solitary  black  duck  decoys  by  themselves,  we  had 
four  different  arrangements  within  gunshot  range, 
and  could  have  had  more  had  there  been  the  need. 
Each  individual  block,  and  each  group  was  placed 
in  a  certain  way  for  a  reason.  Careful  observation 
of  ducks  in  the  wild  over  many,  many  years  by  men 
whose  livings  depended  on  bringing  in  the  birds 
had  determined  how  we  set  our  spread.  Many  duck 
hunters  simply  scatter  their  dekes  in  a  haphazard 
way.  It  is  true  that  they  often  get  the  birds  to  decoy, 
but  it  is  because  they  have  inadvertently  used  some 
of  the  principles  of  decoying.  It  makes  more  sense 
to  learn  and  use  all  the  available  know-how. 

Waterfowl  can  generally  be  divided  into  three  dif- 
ferent classes.  From  a  technical  point  of  view,  there 
are  five  or  six,  but  such  groups  as  wild  swan  and 
fish  ducks  can  be  omitted  from  a  hunter's  spread. 
It  is  a  fact  that  both  have  been  hunted  in  the  past 
and  a  few  rare  decoys  in  the  hands  of  collectors  at- 
test to  some  beautiful  artistry.  We  however,  need 
only  concern  ourselves  with  diving  ducks,  puddle 
or  dipper  ducks,  and  geese,  including  brant.  Each 
of  these  three  groups  has  its  own  rules  and  needs, 
and  even  within  the  groups,  certain  rules  must  be 
observed.  More  on  this  later. 


Basically,  decoying  a  duck  is  a  simple  art.  A  duck 
is  a  wild  living  thing  with  a  few  habits  and  char- 
acteristics which  can  be  learned  if  one  will  use 
patience  and  careful  observation.  In  the  first  place, 
a  duck  fears  for  his  life.  Ever  since  he  was  hatched, 
predators  of  all  sorts  have  pursued  him.  That  he  is 
alive  and  on  a  wintering  ground  bespeaks  both 
luck  and  courage  on  his  part.  Only  a  duck  that  lives 
on  a  refuge  where  predation  is  fully  controlled  can 
learn  to  forego  his  fear  of  attack,  and  a  duck  so  pro- 
tected somehow  loses  some  of  the  wildness  that  is 
so  integral  a  part  of  waterfowl.  They  are  more  like 
pets  than  free  creatures  of  the  wilderness.  Regard- 
less, a  duck  is  in  constant  danger.  Any  effort  to 
bring  him  in  will  have  to  take  this  into  account. 
Another  characteristic  of  waterfowl  is  gregarious- 
ness.  They  like  company.  By  and  large,  one  can 
make  the  rule  that  each  of  the  three  groups  we 
mentioned  will  decoy  to  its  fellow  ducks,  divers 
to  divers,  geese  to  geese,  etc.  There  are  exceptions 
in  certain  cases,  as  we  shall  see.  And  as  a  final  char- 
acteristic, most  wildfowl  follow  similar  feeding  pat- 
terns, usually  feeding  twice  a  day,  or  by  night 
when  there  is  a  moon  or  bright  starshine.  Weather 
will  affect  them  in  similar  ways,  moderate  storms 
increasing  their  feeding  periods  and  severe  storms 
causing  them  to  seek  cover  until  the  weather 
breaks.  It  is  on  these  three  facts,  fear,  gregarious- 
ness  and  hunger  that  all  of  the  theory  of  decoying 
hangs. 

The  art  of  decoying  birds  extends  back  into  an- 
tiquity. The  early  Egyptians  had  some  primitive 
techniques,  and  in  this  country,  prehistoric  canvas- 
back  decoys  have  been  found  in  Nevada.  The  decoy 
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really  came  into  its  own  when  the  market  hunter 
appeared  on  the  scene,  especially  along  the  east 
coast.  These  men  hunted  ducks  mostly,  but  decoys 
for  shorebirds  and  geese  make  up  much  of  the  mod- 
ern collector's  acquisitions.  Herons,  crows,  egrets 
(hunted  for  their  plumage),  bitterns,  gulls,  cranes, 
loons,  and  even  the  unpopular  cormorant  found 
their  images  carved  in  wood  in  bygone  eras.  But  I 
suppose  that  if  it  came  down  to  pure  numbers,  the 
canvasback  duck  would  lead  the  field.  Certainly 
this  is  true  of  the  Chesapeake-Back  Bay-Currituck 
area  where  market  hunters,  shooting  from  floating 
batteries,  would  have  several  hundred  "can"  decoys 
surrounding  them.  Add  some  redhead  and  bluebill 
dekes  and  yesteryear's  gourmet  was  assured  of  his 
wild  celery-fed  canvasback  dinner.  But  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  can  was  disappearing  from  the 
scene.  Its  reproduction  rate  is  low,  predation  high, 
and  the  pothole  country  where  it  bred  was  being 
subjected  to  every  type  of  rape  and  indecency  man 
can  devise  for  his  earth. 

Meanwhile,  other  areas  found  hunters  and  sports- 
men in  pursuit  of  other  fowl.  In  New  England, 
black  ducks,  Canada  geese  and  sea  ducks  pro- 
vided sport  and  led  to  the  creation  of  beautiful 
decoys.  The  New  York-New  Jersey  area  added 
broadbills  and  along  the  Pamlico,  the  redhead  duck 
found  his  winter  home.  And  the  art  of  making 
decoys  flourished.  Interestingly,  the  greater  skill 
developed  in  New  England,  where  perhaps  it  was  in 
greater  need.  Harsh  winters  left  few  birds  behind, 
and  late  departers  were  all  the  wiser  for  having 
been  hunted  hard.  Some  real  artists  created  real 
American  folk  art  in  the  wake  of  this  hunting  ac- 
tivity. Men  like  Ben  Holmes  and  Albert  Laing,  and 
in  a  later  period,  the  great  Charles  "Shang"  Wheel- 
er left  behind  a  legacy  of  beauty  unlikely  to  be 
surpassed  in  this  day  and  time.  Cape  Cod  had  its 
Elmer  Crowell,  possibly  the  most  prolific  producer 
of  them  all.  Harry  Shroudes  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Cobbs  of  Cobb  Island,  Va.,  and  the  Dudley  brothers 
of  Knotts  Island,  N.  C.  all  produced  beautiful  decoys 
that  are  prized  by  collectors  today.  There  were  even 
factory-made  decoys  by  the  Mason,  Stevens,  and 
Dodge  companies,  good  solid  workmanship  accep- 
table in  any  collection.  Truly  those  were  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  duck  hunting. 

B  ut  we  live  and  hunt  today.  Getting  back  to  prac- 
tical matters,  just  what  is  it  that  we  have  to  do  to 
bring  a  duck  into  our  decoys?  How  much  must  a 
man  know  and  what  must  he  have  to  bring  them 
in?  The  answer  is  divided  into  three  parts,  based 
on  the  habits  of  the  three  types  of  birds  we  men- 
tioned earlier.  Each  group  has  its  own  characteris- 
tics. We  will  start  with  the  puddle  ducks.  Puddlers 
are  perhaps  the  most  common  and  easily  recognized 
type  of  duck,  because  the  mallard  is  the  prototype 
if  for  no  other  reason.  Puddle  ducks  include  in  ad- 
\  dition  to  the  green-head  mallard,  the  black  duck, 
baldpates  or  wigeon,  gray  ducks,  the  tiny  teals,  pin- 
tail, spoonbills  and  finally  the  loveliest  of  them 
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Waterfowl  decoys,  like  these  old-timers,  have  heen  around 
about  as  long  as  man  and  ducks  have.  Waterfowling  is  a  bit 
more  refined  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  this  market-hunting 
punt  gun. 

all,  the  wood  duck.  Going  back  through  the  history 
of  waterfowling  in  our  country,  we  find  decoys  for 
all  these  varieties.  But  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  only  the  mallard,  black  and  rarely  the  bald- 
pate  need  be  imitated.  Occasional  pintail  dekes  are 
useful  but  for  the  rest,  they  will  decoy  to  each  other 
so  well  that  additional  types  are  unnecessary.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  sex  of  the  decoys,  usual- 
ly suggesting  a  preponderance  of  drab  females. 
Later  in  the  season,  as  the  Spring  mating  season  ap- 
proaches, more  male  coloration  can  be  used.  About 
all  one  can  say  for  certain  is  that  both  sexes  should 
be  present.  One  delightful  idea  suggests  an  odd 
number  of  females  so  a  passing  male  will  expect 
companionship.  As  far  as  the  overall  number  of 
blocks  is  concerned,  it  depends  upon  location  and 
competition.  A  farm  pond  is  well  covered  with  a 
half  dozen  mallard  decoys,  while  a  large  open  body 
requires  several  dozen,  with  the  types  depending 
upon  the  local  population.  Mallards,  pintails  (or 
sprig,  as  they  are  known),  a  wigeon  or  two  and  a 
couple  of  blacks  off  to  one  side  will  pretty  well 
cover  any  fresh  water  spread. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  placing  decoys  than 
just  haphazardly  throwing  them  out.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  on  the  larger  bodies  of  water,  including 
salt  water  hunting  areas.  However,  the  rules  are 
pretty  simple.  For  one  thing,  puddle  ducks  always 
land  short  of  the  decoys.  Thus  your  spread  should 
be  upwind  of  the  blind  in  order  to  bring  the  birds 
in  before  you.  They  will  land  upwind  almost  with- 
out fail.  The  blocks  should  be  spread  out  with 
several  feet  between  decoys.  Bunched  birds  are 
frightened  birds,  and  few  passerbys  will  join  them. 
The  shape  of  the  spread  has  less  importance  than 
in  hunting  the  diving  species,  and  visibility  is  what 
we  want.  Thus  a  few  decoys  at  the  limit  of  shotgun 
range,  say  50  yards  from  the  blind,  can  serve  as 
attractors  to  passing  birds.  The  bulk  of  the  dekes 
should  be  at  around  25  yards  and  the  larger  they 
are,  the  better.  And  as  a  final  point,  the  approach 
to  the  dekes  should  not  be  over  land  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  ± 
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What  About  the  Striped  Bass? 


N 


by  W.  Donald  Baker 

Chief,  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 


OT  long  ago,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion received  a  petition  bearing  1272  names  and 
requesting  that  Lake  Hickory  and  Lookout  Shoals 
be  stocked  with  striped  bass.  It  also  stated  that 
these  1272  individuals  did  not  feel  that  they  were 
being  treated  fairly  in  the  stocking  of  stripers  in 
their  lakes.  My  first  reaction  was  that  these  people 
should  know  better  but  maybe  it's  our  fault  they 
didn't.  We  have  either  stocked  or  assisted  sports- 
men groups  in  stocking  431  adults,  223,840  finger- 
lings,  and  585,000  fry  striped  bass  in  waters  up- 
stream from  Lookout  Dam  since  1953.  We  have 
made  considerable  efforts  toward  establishing 
stripers  in  the  reservoirs  of  both  the  Catawba  and 
Yadkin  rivers.  Most  of  our  efforts  have  been  ex- 
perimental and  each  time  a  new  possibility  becomes 
apparent,  or  is  developed  through  research,  we  test 
it  to  see  if  it  works.  How  then  can  this  many  people 
be  dissatisfied  with  our  efforts? 

The  answer  to  our  immediate  problem  is  rather 
simple.  We  have  been  so  engrossed  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  fishery  that  we  have  failed  to  keep  the 
sportsman  informed.  We  have  lost  contact  by  failing 
to  communicate.  This  article  is  written  in  an  effort 
to  rectify  that  situation. 

Striped  bass  management  is  at  most  in  the  adoles- 
cent stage  of  development.  Ten  years  ago  we  knew 
only  how  to  take  eggs  from  ripe  female  fish,  hatch 
them,  and  stock  five-day  old  fry  in  waters  in  which 
we  hoped  they  had  a  chance  of  surviving.  Today — 
we  can  take  eggs  from  ripe  or  "green"  fish,  hatch 
them  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  success,  rear 
them  to  adult  size  (in  hatcheries  if  necessary)  and, 
to  a  much  closer  degree,  predict  the  success  we  will 
obtain  by  stocking  stripers  of  any  size  into  a  specific 
body  of  water.  This  is  not  to  intimate  that  we  have 

Day-old  fry,  swimming  in  the  hatching  jar,  used  to  be  stocked 
at  this  stage.  Refinements  in  the  striped  bass  program  include 
the  rearing  of  stripers  to  fingerlings,  or  larger,  size  before 
stocking. 


Ripe,  fertilized  striped  bass  eggs  are  placed  in  specially  design- 
ed hatching  jars,  and  a  gentle  flow  of  even- temperature  water 
is  circulated  over  them  until  hatching  takes  place.  The  final 
result  (we  hope)  is  this  beauty  taken  from  Kerr  Reservoir. 
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all  the  answers — not  by  a  long  shot.  We  have,  how- 
ever, solved  sufficient  problems  to  give  us  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  best  procedure  to  follow  in  striped 
bass  management.  Perhaps  a  good  example  is  in 
"size-to-stock." 

Since  1953,  the  Commission  has  stocked  striped 
bass  adults  in  Lake  Hickory,  Lake  Rhodhiss,  Look- 
out Shoals,  and  High  Rock  Lake.  We  stocked  fry  in 
Lakes  Tillery,  Hickory,  Norman,  High  Rock,  Rhod- 
hiss, Phelps,  and  in  every  major  stream  along  the 
coast.  We  even  stocked  four  million  fertilized  eggs 
in  Rocky  River.  To  this  date,  we  cannot  show  evi- 
dence that  a  single  striped  bass  has  been  caught  that 
was  stocked  as  fry.  Several  of  the  adult  fish  have 
been  taken  but  no  young  fish  have  been  produced 
by  them.  All  the  records  of  striped  bass  catches  that 
we  have  were  traced  to  fingerling  stockings. 

With  this  background  information,  we  set  up  an 
experiment  in  Lake  Norman  to  test  our  suspicions. 
In  each  year  that  young  stripers  were  stocked  prior 
to  1970,  both  striper  fry  and  fingerlings  had  been 
placed  in  the  Catawba  River  Lakes.  We,  therefore, 
could  not  verify  which  stocking  was  successful  if 
either  produced  any  large  enough  to  catch. 

In  1970  we  insured  that  no  striped  bass  of  any 
size  was  stocked  in  the  Catawba  above  Lake  Nor- 
man. If  we  later  collected  fish  spanwned  in  1970 
(as  determined  by  scale  analysis)  we  would  be 
reasonably  sure  that  reproduction,  hatching,  and 
survival  had  occurred  in  those  waters.  In  1971  we 
stocked  almost  250,000  fingerlings,  and  in  1972  two 
million  fry  in  Lake  Norman.  Again  by  scale  analysis 
we  will  be  able  to  determine  the  year  class  of  fish 
caught  and,  assuming  we  get  sufficient  fish  to  work 
with,  will  be  able  to  verify  which  stocking  method 
was  most  successful.  Meanwhile,  we  plan  to  con- 
tinue stocking  fingerling  stripers  until  the  data 
tells  us  that  another  method  is  better. 

Another  question  worth  considering  is  where-to- 
stock.  Why  not  stock  Lake  Lookout,  or  Lake  Rhod- 
hiss, or  a  farm  pond  for  that  matter?  Here  again, 
the  answer  is  not  simple  and  although  there  are 
many  factors  involved,  I'll  try  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  major  ones. 

Striped  bass,  under  normal  or  natural  conditions, 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  ocean  or  in  large 
sounds  and  bays  near  the  ocean  (estuaries).  They 
are  voracious  feeders  and  grow  large  quickly — 
which  means  that  an  abundant  forage  supply  is 
essential.  Finally,  they  are  anadromous — a  rather 
long  word  meaning  that  the  fish  lives  most  of  its 
life  in  salt  water  but  enters  fresh  water  to  spawn. 
This  habit  further  limits  utilization  of  striped  bass 
as  a  fresh-water  game  fish  by  restricting  conditions 
under  which  spawning  is  successful. 

The  striped  bass  egg  is  semi-buoyant  in  that  it 
requires  a  slight  current  (approximately  one  mile 
per  hour)  to  keep  it  afloat.  In  still  water  the  egg 
sinks  to  the  bottom  and  often  suffocates  in  the  silt. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  eggs  hatch  in  approxi- 
mately 48  hours  at  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Simple 


arithmetic  tells  us  then  that  48  miles  of  stream 
flowing  at  least  one  mph  is  required  to  successfully 
produce  striped  bass.  Increases  in  stream  flow  and/ 
or  decreases  in  temperature  will  require  longer 
sections  of  stream  so  that  the  eggs  will  have  time  to 
hatch.  Higher  temperatures  or  lower  stream  veloci- 
ties cause  higher  egg  mortality  rates. 

After  hatching,  the  young  fish  have  a  strong  urge 
to  continue  moving  downstream  to  the  extent  that 
dams  and  hydroelectric  penstocks  are  only  deter- 
rents. The  fish  that  survive  these  hazards  seeming- 
ly stop  only  when  they  reach  a  suitable  habitat  or 
otherwise  lose  their  migratory  urge. 

When  these  factors  are  applied  to  North  Carolina 
streams  with  the  intention  of  picking  a  stream 
where  striped  bass  will  become  established,  the 
rivers  that  can  support  striped  bass  are  those  in 
which  they  originally  occurred — minus  those  which 
have  been  blocked  by  dams.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  we  must  find  means  of  overcoming  or  short- 
circuiting  some  requirements  if  we  are  to  have 
striper  fishing  in  waters  other  than  those  in  which 
they  occur  naturally. 

To  date,  the  most  practical  method  of  establishing 
striped  bass  fishing  in  waters  in  which  they  cannot 
maintain  themselves  is  by  a  method  we  call  put- 
grow-and-take.  We  simple  short-circuit  the  spawn- 
ing and  hatching  requirements  by  artificially  sim- 
ulating these  conditions  in  a  hatchery  and  by  grow- 
ing the  young  striper  to  a  size  which  will  enable  it 
to  fend  for  itself  when  released  (about  two  inches). 
But  even  here,  our  choice  of  waters  is  limited  by 
some  factors  mentioned  earlier  such  as  the  size  of 
the  body  of  water  and  forage  supply. 

These  are  inter-related  factors  in  that  the  supply 
of  forage  depends  to  some  degree  on  the  size  of  the 
body  of  water.  In  North  Carolina,  we  have  had  very 
little  success  in  establishing  populations  large 
enough  to  produce  a  fishery.  Our  successes  have 
been  in  Lake  Norman  where  the  32,000  acres  seems 
to  provide  sufficient  space  and  forage  to  delay  the 
striper  until  its  downstream  migration  urge  has 
passed;  and  in  Badin  Lake  where  the  penstock  level 
is  just  too  deep  (40  feet)  for  the  little  fish  to  find. 
At  any  rate,  even  though  small  stripers  travel  down- 
stream whenever  possible,  Norman  and  Badin  re- 
tain enough  to  support  a  fishery. 

We  have  determined  by  fingerling  stocking  that 
a  few  fish  remain  in  each  lake  of  a  chain  of  lakes 
through  which  the  young  striped  bass  pass.  The 
numbers  left  behind,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to 
provide  fishing  except  on  a  very  limited  basis.  This 
is  the  situation  that  exists  in  Lakes  Rhodhiss, 
Hickory,  and  Lookout  Shoals.  As  the  great  major- 
ity of  striped  bass  moved  downstream,  a  few  fish 
remained  in  each  reservoir  and  in  so  doing  will,  in 
time,  break  some  tackle  and  whet  the  fisherman's 
appetite  for  striper  fishing — an  appetite  which  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  in  those  areas  in  which  we  can 
produce  a  significant  fishery  until  further  research 
arid  experience  will  tell  us  how  to  have  good  striped 
bass  fishing  wherever  it's  desirable.  ^ 
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by  Josephine  Upchurch 

Raleigh 


I  watched  as  they  changed  position  in  order  to 
share  the  burden  of  being  the  leader.  What  a  lesson 
for  mankind!  Against  the  cloudless  sky  their  black 
wings  and  white  cheeks  made  me  aware  that  artists 
most  always  paint  the  Canada  Goose  in  flight.  Be- 
low, whistling  swans  were  feeding  on  the  shallow 
lake.  With  their  bills  digging  for  food,  only  the 
back  half  of  their  white  bodies  could  be  seen. 


/jy  Others  were  swimming  in  the  sparkling  glow  of 

the  sun  on  the  water,  and  this  was  a  picture  worth 

f^J  HE  sun  was  setting  and  we  were  watching  a  thousand  words.  Not  far  away  ducks  and  coots 

from  the  shoreline  of  Pungo  River.  A  boy  about  were  swimming.  They  seemed  to  know  that  the 

twelve  years  old  was  anchoring  his  motor  boat  to  day  was  Sunday. 

the  pier.  He  was  wearing  roller  skates.  "I  got  these  From  Mattamuskeet  I  drove  toward  Columbia, 

skates  for  Christmas,"  he  remarked.  I  questioned  and  not  far  out  of  Fairfield,  I  crossed  the  bridge 

him  a  bit  about  Pungo  River,  and  each  time  his  over  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  which  begins  at 

only  retort  was,  "Creek."  At  last  I  realized  I  was  Morehead  and  by  way  of  Belhaven  and  the  Alli- 

being  corrected  and  I  said,  "Of  course,  Pungo  gator  River  joins  Currituck  Sound.  Large  pleasure 

Creek."  craft  and  famous  people  pass  this  waterway  which 

River  or  creek,  I  saw  the  most  unforgettable  sun-  encompasses  historic  Blackbeard  Country.  Today 
set  of  my  life.  The  Whisnants  and  the  Howards  had  the  Alligator  River  is  spanned  by  the  handsome 
come  out  on  their  porch  to  watch.  A  host  of  coots  Lindsay  C.  Warren  Bridge.  I  can  remember  when 
were  swimming  in  the  creek  and  their  coming  we  had  to  wait  three  or  four  hours  for  a  ferry  to 
upon  shore  and  immediately  returning  to  the  water  take  us  over  the  river.  And  the  same  was  true  at 
as  though  they  didn't  like  the  feel  of  land  under  Manns  Harbor;  but  now  the  William  B.  Umstead 
their  feet  was  the  only  thing  that  distracted  us.  Memorial  Bridge  over  Croatan  Sound  makes  the 
One  of  the  Water  Street  residents  brought  a  loaf  of  trip  from  Manns  Harbor  to  Manteo  a  delightful  ex- 
bread  to  feed  the  coots.  After  they  had  eaten  they  perience.  In  Manteo,  in  addition  to  the  town's  other 
swam  away  from  shore,  and  we  watched  their  attractions,  there  is  The  Christmas  House.  During 
silhouettes  in  the  afterglow  of  the  sunset  until  dis-  its  open  season  one  can  spend  a  whole  day  in  this 
tance  made  them  invisible.  The  sea  of  colors  over  unique  shoppe  and  yet  not  grasp  all  of  its  charm, 
the  river  lasted  almost  an  hour,  with  changing  hues  When  I  left  Manteo  and  drove  towards  Nags 
each  second.  A  member  of  our  group  asked,  "How  Head,  I  turned  right  toward  Oregon  Inlet.  The 
would  you  describe  it?"  An  artist  retorted,  "Only  Bonner  Bridge  over  Oregon  Inlet  is  certainly  one 
a  fool  would  try."  of  the  most  outstanding  engineering  feats  in  North 

Next  morning  I  drove  toward  Mattamuskeet.  En  Carolina,  as  well  as  a  fine  piece  of  architecture, 

route  I  saw  an  adult  little  blue  heron  standing  While  I  drove  over  the  bridge  I  was  looking  at  the 

motionless   by   the   roadside.    One   might   have  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  inlets,  and  beautiful  Pamlico 

thought  he  was  a  fixture  in  the  landscape.  A  pileat-  Sound;  hence  I  was  unaware  of  the  moment  I  had 

ed  woodpecker  flew  across  the  road  in  the  path  of  looked  forward  to  so  much — looking  at  the  ocean 

my  car.  Canada  geese  were  flying  in  formation  and  the  sound  from  the  top  of  the  Bonner  Bridge, 

across  the  lake.  The  wind  was  against  them,  and  Had  there  been  time  I  would  have  turned  and 

A  coastal  trip  should  include  side  stops  at  some  of  the  many  Much  of  the  historical  coast  can  be  seen  from  atop  the  several 

picturesque  spots  off  the  beaten  path.  This  scene  is  near  lighthouses  like  this  one  at  Cape  Hatteras.  The  winter  beach 

Manns  Harbor  and  constantly  changes  with  seasons.  has  a  charm  all  its  own  even  when  the  chilly  breezes  blow. 
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gone  back,  but  while  I  was  pondering  my  loss,  I 
saw  what  might  have  been  the  prize  for  the  day. 
A  large  white  bird  was  standing  just  at  the  edge 
of  the  vegetation  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  I 
thought  at  the  moment  that  this  might  be  a  great 
white  heron.  I  know  the  American  egret,  but  this 
bird  was  not  an  egret,  and  he  was  too  large  to  be 
an  immature  little  blue.  Yes,  there  was  a  camera  in 
my  car,  but  chances  of  getting  a  photograph  seem- 
ed nil.  If  I  could  recall  that  moment,  I  would  get  a 
picture  if  I  had  to  chase  that  bird  all  day. 

One  source  states  that  the  Outer  Banks  encom- 
pass seventy  miles.  On  Sunday,  December  26,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  this  strip  of  barrier  islands, 
which  separates  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Pamlico 
Sound,  with  little  distraction  by  man.  On  Pea  Is- 
land, a  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  a  flock  of  Canada 
geese  were  grazing.  Near  them  was  a  flock  of  great 
snow  geese,  their  stark  white  feathers  with  only 
black  tips  on  their  wings  earn  their  rightful  name. 
Further  on  the  double-crested  cormorants  were  en- 
joying the  eighty-degree  weather,  and  a  flock  of 
blue  geese  floated  on  the  breeze  towards  the  Sound. 
A  boat-tailed  grackle  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road 
seemed  oblivious  to  a  car  passing  by.  I  learned  that 
all  the  game  are  warier  of  people  than  they  are  of 
cars. 

In  the  distance  I  saw  the  Cape  Hatteras  Light- 
house, tallest  in  the  Nation,  erected  in  1870.  In  its 
shadow  is  Diamond  Shoals,  the  graveyard  of  the 
Atlantic.  Young  people  in  rubber  suits  were  swim- 
ming in  the  waves,  diving  from  the  wreckage.  Two 
young  men  were  more  interested  in  climbing  the 
staircase  to  the  top  of  the  lighthouse.  I  watched  for 
a  while  to  see  them  wave  from  the  top.  The  climb 
must  have  required  several  rest  spells.  I  had  to 
leave  before  they  reached  to  top. 

The  sun  was  warm,  but  a  chilly  breeze  played 
havoc  with  my  hair.  I  thought  about,  but  was  un- 
able to  grasp,  the  intent  and  extent  of  history 
which  envelops  the  Cape.  And  a  different  kind  of 
history  is  being  written  there  now — young  people 

The  bird  we  saw  on  our  trip  wasn't  an  American  egret  like 
this  one,  but  more  likely  a  great  white  heron.  And  even  the 
curious  muskrat  is  present  along  the  way  of  a  coastal  journey. 


with  long,  curly  hair  in  rubber  suits  swimming 
among  the  wreckage  of  great  ships  on  December 
26;  and  the  lighthouse,  symbol  of  an  era  gone  by, 
but  a  challenge  to  North  Carolinians  to  cherish  this 
spot. 

Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Park  is  unique 
in  many  ways:  a  lesson  in  Nature,  unspoiled  and 
fascinating;  a  lesson  in  engineering  in  both  bridge 
construction  and  the  old  lighthouse;  and  a  lesson 
in  history.  I  wanted  to  stay  longer  on  the  Cape,  but 
I  had  to  rush  to  get  the  Hatteras  Inlet  ferry  to 
Ocracoke.  This  was  a  short  trip,  but  even  on  De- 
cember 26,  there  were  many  passengers.  On  Ocra- 
coke I  had  little  time  because  I  had  to  make  the 
4:00  p.m.  ferry  to  Cedar  Island.  How  could  I  have 
known  that  the  richest  experience  was  yet  to  come! 

I  drove  my  car  on  to  the  "Silver  Lake  Ferry"  at 
4:00  p.m.  The  ferry  was  filled  to  capacity  and  be- 
gan its  two  and  one-half  hour  voyage  to  Cedar  Is- 
land immediately.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  a  host  of 
gulls:  the  ring-billed;  black-backed;  herring;  laugh- 
ing; and  the  common  tern  flew  just  to  the  front  of 
the  ferry.  Children  and  adults  began  throwing 
bread  crumbs  to  these  birds.  To  try  to  describe 
this  scene  would  be  as  much  folly  as  trying  to 
describe  the  sunset  over  Pungo  River.  One  of  the 
herring  gulls  kept  my  attention  longer  than  any  of 
the  others  in  the  flock.  He  would  dive  for  a  crumb 
if  he  thought  it  was  a  good  risk.  If  he  saw  he 
couldn't  make  it,  he  didn't  try.  And  these  birds 
were  not  greedy.  They  seemed  perfectly  willing  for 
their  fellow  creatures  to  share.  One  person  ran  out 
of  bread  and  came  forth  with  a  box  of  ritz  crackers. 
When  he  threw  a  cracker  and  my  "philosopher" 
gull  swallowed  it  whole  without  a  wince,  I  gasped. 
As  darkness  settled  around  us,  the  birds  flew  away, 
having  been  well  fed.  At  six-thirty  o'clock  I  drove 
off  the  ferry  on  Cedar  Island. 

A  trip  to  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  is 
nonseasonal.  The  area  is  there — unique  by  the  most 
unsophisticated  standards — intriguing  or  desolate 
— it  depends  upon  one's  point  of  view.  ^ 

Snow  geese  in  great  flocks  are  one  of  the  main  attractions  in 
their  wintering  grounds.  Scenes  like  this  are  common  at  Pea 
Island  Refuge  most  of  the  winter. 
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Either-Sex  Deer  Seasons  Open  for  Gun  Hunt ing 

With  the  either-sex  gun  seasons  set  to  open  in  several  areas  December  4, 
hunters  should  familiarize  themselves  with  dates,  area  boundaries,  and  special 
check  stations  where  antlerless  deer  must  be  tagged.  License  agents  and  wild- 
life cooperator  agents  have  details.  For  your  personal  free  copy,  write  to: 
Antlerless  Deer,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Albemarle  Bldg. ,  Raleigh 
27611. 

Early  Trout  Season  Opens  January  1 

Hardy  anglers  willing  to  brave  icy  winds  and  water,  may  begin  mountain 
trout  fishing  on  New  Year's  Day.  This  early  fishing,  however,  applies  only  to 
streams  designated  as  native  or  trophy  trout  streams.  These  and  regulations 
applying  to  them  are  described  in  the  1973  fishing  regulations  available  from 
your  license  dealer. 

Motorboat  Registration  Certificates  Mailed 

On  November  15  the  Motorboat  Registration  Section  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion mailed  some  92,000  motorboat  registration  cards  to  Tarheel  boat  owners. 
Motorboaters  are  urged  to  fill  in  the  forms  properly  and  return  them  early  with 
the  appropriate  registration  fee.  The  certificates  become  effective  January 
1,  1973. 

Time  to  Order  Wildlife  Planting  Materials 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  again  has  free  wildlife  habitat  plant- 
ings for  distribution.  Application  forms  are  available  from  County  SCS 
offices,  County  Extension  of f ices ,  field  biologists,  wildlife  protectors ,  or 
by  writing  to:  Wildlife  Plantings,  Wildlife  Commission,  Albemarle  Bldg., 
Raleigh  27611.  Available  this  year  are  shrub  lespedeza  seedlings,  annual  seed 
mixtures,  and  a  limited  supply  of  waterfowl  habitat  seed  mixtures. 


Sportsmen  throughout  the  state  and  nation  were  saddened  by  the  untimely  death  of  Ted  R. 
Mitchell,  assistant  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Division  of  Game.  Mitchell,  who 
was  in  charge  of  wildlife  habitat  development  on  private  lands,  began  service  with  the  Commission 
more  than  25  years  ago  as  a  field  biologist.  He  was  64  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  had  planned  to 
retire  in  May,  1973. 
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SOAR 


into  Action 


F 


by  A.  Sidney  Baynes 

Wildlife  Biologist 


OR  many  years  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  have  incorporated  con- 
servation as  an  integral  part  of  their 
scouting  program.  More  recently 
SOAR  has  been  instigated  as  a  na- 
tional scouting  program  to  create 
further  environmental  awareness. 
SOAR  (which  actually  means  "Save 
Our  American  Resources")  projects 
are  carried  out  each  year  during 
April. 

In  early  1972,  Mr.  Don  Mitchell, 
Western  District  Scout  Executive  for 
the  Cape  Fear  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  began  organizational 
efforts  for  the  district's  1972  SOAR 
project.  Western  District  is  compos- 
ed of  Hoke  and  Scotland  counties 
and  the  Red  Springs-Maxton  area  of 
Robeson  County.  Mr.  Mitchell  con- 
tacted North  Carolina  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector Norwood  Wooten  who  in  turn 
requested  the  assistance  of  District 
Wildlife  Biologist  Sidney  Baynes. 
After  several  joint  meetings,  a  plan 
was  devised  to  use  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion's Upland  Game  Restoration 
Project  as  the  vital  aspect  of 
Western  District's  SOAR  activities. 
Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
and  the  Boy  Scouts,  plans  were  pre- 
pared to  distribute  and  plant  wild- 
life food  plots  on  36  farms  in  the 
Hoke-Scotland-Robeson  area.  Pro- 
tector Wooten  assumed  the  position 
as  SOAR  Day  Chairman,  and  imme- 
diately began  organizing  a  work 
force. 

Mr.  Wooten,  with  the  assistance 
of  Wildlife  Protectors  Willis  Brown 
and  Dale  Smith,  began  by  contact- 
ing local  scout  troops  and  farmers 
in  an  all-out  effort  to  explain  the 
proposed  program  and  to  build  pub- 
lic interest  and  participtation.  The 
results  were  overwhelming,  and,  in 
a  short  time,  each  of  the  17  dis- 
trict Boy  Scout  troops  was  being 
literally  plowed  under  by  requests 
from  local  farmers  and  landowners. 
Southern  Gin  and  Fertilizer  Com- 
pany of  Gibson  cooperated  by  do- 


Wildlife  Protector  Norwood  Wooten  (left)  supervises  the  load- 
ing of  fertilizer  which  will  be  used  on  SOAR  Day  plantings. 
Protector  Wooten  and  Wildlife  Biologist  Sidney  Baynes  (left, 
below)  delivered  nearly  1,400  pounds  of  wildlife  planting 
materials  to  groups  such  as  the  Wagram  Boy  Scout  Troop 
402  shown  here  represented  by  Scoutmaster  Alton  Coble.  Below 
right,  Laurel  Hill  Troop  425  prepare  an  area  for  SOAR  Day 
planting. 


nating  1000  pounds  of  fertilizer  to 
enhance  the  growth  of  the  planting 
materials. 

When  SOAR  day,  April  22,  arriv- 
ed, preparations  were  complete,  and 
a  work  force  of  over  200  Boy  Scouts 
and  adult  leaders  was  ready  to  plant 
a  total  of  279  plots  of  game  food. 
All  of  the  necessary  seed  mixtures 
were  supplied,  without  charge,  by 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  Each  troop 
moved  to  a  preassigned  location 
where  a  farmer  was  waiting  with 
buckets,  rakes,  fertilizer,  and  a  trac- 
tor. After  the  soil  was  properly  pre- 
pared for  planting,  scouts  sowed 
the  seeds,  broadcasted  the  fertiliz- 
er, and  then  carefully  raked  each 
area  so  that  the  seeds  and  fertilizer 
would  be  covered  with  soil. 

Many  benefits  have  resulted  from 
this  project.  Certainly  the  area's 
wildlife  population  has  benefited  be- 
cause of  these  readily  available 
sources  of  food.  Hunting  will  be 
improved.  By  making  personal  con- 
tacts with  landowners  and  by  dem- 
onstrating a  sincere  willingness  to 


PHOTOS:  LAURINBURG  EXCHANGE 

help,  the  members  of  many  of  the 
participating  troops  now  have  new 
areas  where  they  can  camp  and 
hunt.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
result  of  this  program  was  the  re- 
vitalized interest  and  concern  for 
natural  awareness  that  was  so  vivid- 
ly created  within  each  scout  as  he 
felt  the  blisters  and  aches  that  so 
often  accompany  a  task  well  done. 

Plans  are  to  continue,  enlarge, 
and  refine  these  efforts  for  next 
year's  Western  District  SOAR  proj- 
ect. The  good  deeds  of  these  young 
Boy  Scouts  have  certainly  created  a 
project  which  will  be  of  lasting  effect 
in  their  efforts  to  save  our  American 
resources. 

If  your  scout  troop,  youth  group, 
hunting  club,  or  you  as  an  individ- 
ual wish  to  SOAR  into  action  as  a 
part  of  this  or  a  similar  program, 
contact  your  local  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  Bi- 
ologist or  write  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Division  of  Game,  Albemarle  Build- 
ing, 325  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  27611.  ^ 
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Hunters: 

DROWN-PROOF 
YOURSELVES 

Can't  happen  to  you?  Let's 
hope  not;  but  why  not  be 
ready  if  you  suddenly  find 
yourself  in  such  a  mess? 


How  did  it  happen?  It  really  doesn't 
matter  now;  the  main  thing  is  to  keep 
your  head  and  let  the  air  trapped  in 
your  clothes  support  you.  Your  worst 
enemy  is  your  own  panic.  Take  it  easy. 


By  keeping  his  heels  pointed  up  and  not 
thrashing  about,  this  hunter  allows  the 
air  trapped  in  his  boots  and  clothing  to 
support  him.  Don't  discard  any  clothing 
unless  it  is  heavy  enough  to  cause  you  to 
sink.  The  clothing  will  not  only  trap  air 
which  will  support  you,  but  it  will  also 
offer  some  protection  against  the  freez- 
ing water. 
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This  is  how  NOT  to  try  to  swim.  Don't 
attempt  a  crawl  stroke;  instead  use  a 
simple  underwater  stroke  such  as  a 
breast  stroke  or  "dog  paddle"  to  conserve 
your  energy  and  still  keep  you  afloat. 


Here  our  hunter  slaps  air  under  his 
jacket  to  provide  additional  buoyancy 
to  support  himself.  Although  most  hunt- 
ing garments  are  made  of  closely-woven 
fabric,  air  still  escapes  and  must  be  re- 
placed frequently  in  this  manner. 


Now  on  his  back  and  with  his  hips 
dropped,  our  hunter  is  supported  by  the 
air  trapped  in  the  boots,  pants  and 
hunting  coat.  Nearby  decoys  or  other 
floating  objects  can  be  used  to  help 
support  you  also,  but  don't  thrash  around 
getting  to  them. 
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and  the  singing  stopped 


by  Dwighr  L.  Peterson 

Clinton 

PHOTO  BY  REX  GARY  SCHMIDT 

'^ThI-]  mockingbird  was  perched  on  the  power 
line  running  from  the  house  to  the  feed  barn  and 
his  tail  twitched  nervously  as  he  sang.  Pete  was 
close  on  Tom's  heels  as  they  stalked  like  shadows 
from  the  corner  of  the  barn  to  an  oak  tree  near  the 
barn,  and  then  to  the  corner  of  the  barn.  They  were 
pretending  to  be  pioneers  and  the  mockingbird 
was  a  make-believe  Indian  scout  from  a  war  party. 

Tom  slowly  raised  the  BB  gun  and  took  careful 
aim.  "Ping."  Following  the  shot  there  was  a  sound 
like  striking  a  pillow  with  a  small  stick.  A  few 
feathers  drifted  off  in  the  light  breeze  .  .  .  and  the 
singing  stopped.  The  Indian  fell  with  a  heavy  flop 
to  the  ground. 

Pete,  for  a  reason  he  couldn't  exactly  understand, 
had  a  strange  feeling  while  looking  down  at  the 
dead  mockingbird.  Maybe  it  was  the  way  he  lay 
there.  Not  moving  .  .  .  lifeless  .  .  .  dead.  His  feathers 
rippling  softly  in  the  breeze. 

"How's  that  for  shooting?"  Tom  asked,  swelling 
with  pride. 

"Fine.  Yeah,  r-r-real  fine,"  Pete  stammered. 

At  that  moment,  the  hinges  on  the  back  screen 
door  of  Tom's  house  squeaked  and  Tom's  father 
came  out.  He  whistled  loudly  and  carried  a  milk 
bucket  that  rattled  as  he  took  long  strides.  Seeing 
the  boys,  he  came  toward  them. 

At  first,  Pete  wanted  to  run,  but  he  looked  at 
Tom  and  decided  to  do  whatever  Tom  decided  to 
do.  If  Tom  lit  out,  he'd  be  close  behind.  Tom  stood 
motionless  and  waited  for  his  father. 

"What's  up?"  Mr.  Grimes  asked  as  he  came  up. 

"Indian,"  Tom  answered,  and  pointed  at  the  dead 
bird.  "Dead  as  a  mackerel.  Pretty  good  shot,  huh?" 

Mr.  Grimes  went  over  and  picked  up  the  lifeless 
form.  He  turned  it  from  side  to  side  in  his  hand. 
"Fine  shot,"  he  said,  and  dropped  the  bird  back  to 
the  ground.  He  bumped  Tom  playfully  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  fist.  "But  you'll  get  better." 

Pete  was  feeling  a  little  weak  in  the  knees  when 
Mr.  Grimes  went  on  to  the  barn.  He  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  sat  down  on  a  chopping  block  near  the 
wood  pile. 


"What's  the  matter?"  Tom  asked. 
"I  thought  we  were  in  for  it  that  time,"  Pete  re- 
plied. 

"Why?" 

"For  shooting  that  mockingbird." 

"What's  wrong  with  shooting  a  mockingbird?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  Just  don't  seem  right,  I 
reckon.  He  ain't  a  quail  or  some  other  game  bird." 

"Shucks,  there's  plenty  around.  Pop  says  if  you 
don't  keep  thern  thinned  out,  disease,  cats  and 
things  like  that  will." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that." 

"Sure.  It  won't  hurt  to  knock  off  a  few." 

Pete  rose  from  the  chopping  block  and  walked 
over  to  the  mockingbird.  Turning  the  bird  with  his 
foot,  he  thought  of  how  the  singing  had  stopped. 
But  maybe  Tom  and  Mr.  Grimes  were  right.  Maybe 
there  wasn't  anything  wrong  with  shooting  a  mock- 
ingbird. He  shook  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  turned 
back  to  Tom. 

"Reckon  I  better  be  getting  home,"  he  said.  "Be 
dark  soon." 

Tom  wiped  the  barrel  of  the  BB  gun  with  his 
handkerchief.  "When  will  you  get  your  gun?"  he 
asked. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  Pete  answered.  "Pa  says  a  good 
report  card  will  do  a  lot  for  his  positive  thinking." 

"Boy,  you'll  have  to  sweat  for  your  gun.  Glad 
Pop  didn't  put  it  to  me  that  way." 

"Yeah.  Sometimes  I  wish  Pa  won't  so  hard  to 
convince."  Pete  waved  a  hand  at  Tom  and  struck  a 
slow  trot  toward  home. 

That  night,  Pete  lay  awake  thinking  about  the 
mockingbird.  His  mind  was  haunted  by  the  sound 
of  the  shot,  the  feathers  rippling  softly  in  the  breeze, 
and  how  the  singing  had  stopped.  Finally,  the 
thoughts  of  what  Tom  had  said  began  to  make 
things  seem  right  .  .  .  and  he  was  asleep. 

W  report  cards  came  out,  Pete  returned  home 
from  school,  jumped  from  the  school  bus  and  sprint- 
ed toward  the  house.  Before  reaching  the  door  he 
saw  his  father  out  near  the  chicken  house.  He  ran 
toward  him  waving  the  all  important  piece  of  paper. 
It  only  took  his  father  a  few  seconds  to  analyze  the 
results. 

"Well,  all  A's  and  B's,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Pete  said  with  a  grin. 

His  father  rubbed  his  chin  and  wrinkled  his  fore- 
head as  in  thought.  "Seems  there  was  a  promise 
about  something,  huh,  I  can't  seem  to  remember." 

"Aw,  Pa.  You  remember.  You're  just  fooling  me." 

His  father  laughed.  "Sure  I  remember.  But  best 
of  all,  I'm  really  going  to  surprise  you.  Come  on." 

Pete  followed  his  father  to  the  garage.  High  on  a 
shelf  and  from  behind  some  paint  buckets,  he  took 
a  long  box  and  handed  it  to  Pete. 

Pete  hurriedly  ripped  open  the  box.  "Golly,  Pa. 
My  BB  gun.  You  already  got  it.  But  how  did  you 
know  my  report  card  would  be  good?" 

"Let's  just  say,  I  had  a  little  faith." 
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"Golly,"  Pete  said,  and  kept  repeating  it  as  he 
gently  ran  his  hand  over  the  barrel  of  the  new  gun. 

"I  suppose  you  know  you're  holding  a  big  re- 
sponsibility in  your  hands?"  his  father  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Pete  replied.  But  he  was  so  excited  he 
vaguely  heard  his  father's  words. 

"Tomorrow  is  Saturday  and  I  have  to  go  to  town, 
but  when  I  return  we'll  begin  practice." 

Pete  wanted  to  tell  his  father  that  he  already 
knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  a  gun,  but  after 
some  thought,  he  decided  it  would  be  better  to  sur- 
prise him.  For  the  last  few  weeks,  Tom  had  been  an 
exceptional  teacher. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  chores  were  finished, 
Pete  went  to  the  gun  cabinet  and  took  his  rifle  from 
its  special  place.  His  mother  was  busy  in  the  kit- 
chen and  did  not  notice  when  he  went  out  the  back 
door.  He  took  a  box  of  shot  from  his  pocket,  loaded 
up,  and  looked  around  for  Indians.  It  was  about 
time  for  his  father  to  return  so  he  wanted  to  knock 
off  a  few  before  he  came. 

He  scanned  the  area  carefully.  The  hedges,  the 
pecan  tree,  then  he  saw  them.  A  whole  tribe  of 
Indians.  They  were  all  over  his  father's  martin 
gourds.  The  pole  reached  about  15  feet  into  the  air, 
and  at  the  top  three  cross  arms  were  nailed  horizon- 
ally.  On  each  cross  arm  six  gourds  hung  by  wire. 
The  cross  arms  were  loaded  with  purple  martins. 

The  corner  of  the  chicken  house  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  martin  pole,  so  Pete  stationed 
himself  and  prepared  to  commence  firing.  The  very 
first  shot  brought  an  Indian  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
The  next  three  shots  were  hurried  and  went  wide 
of  their  mark.  Twenty  minutes  later,  four  Indians 
lay  dead. 

During  the  excitement  Pete  did  not  notice  his 
father  return,  and  suddenly  he  was  standing  be- 
neath the  martin  gourds  looking  down  at  the  dead 
birds.  Pete  smiled  proudly  when  his  father  looked 
at  him,  but  something  was  wrong.  The  expression 
on  his  father's  face  wasn't  what  he  had  expected. 

Without  a  word,  his  father  walked  over,  took  the 
gun  from  his  hands  and  went  toward  the  house. 
Pete  followed,  but  not  too  close.  Inside  the  house 
his  father  placed  the  gun  on  a  chair. 

"Don't  touch  it,"  he  demanded,  then  went  out  to 
the  garage.  Returning,  he  carried  an  old  gun  rack 
made  from  deer  hooves,  a  hammer  and  some  nails. 
He  nailed  the  rack  above  the  door  between  the  den 
and  kitchen.  After  placing  the  BB  gun  on  the  rack, 
he  turned  to  Pete. 

"I  want  you  to  look  at  that  gun  every  time  you  go 
through  that  door.  If  you  take  it  down,  you'll  never 
have  that  gun  or  any  other  gun.  When  I'm  sure 
you're  responsible  enough  to  use  it,  I'll  give  it  to 
you." 

Pete  hung  his  head.  "But  Pa,  I  wanted  to  surprise 
you  and  show  you  I  could  really  shoot.  Those  birds 
were  only  Indians." 

"Surprise  me!  Well,  you  surprised  me.  Those  In- 
dians just  happen  to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
birds  a  farmer  can  have  around."  He  paused,  seem- 


ing to  control  himself,  then  continued.  "You're 
going  to  have  a  gun,  but  it's  going  to  be  that  toy 
gun  you  had  when  you  were  six  years  old.  You  seem 
to  have  forgot  what  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you 
about  guns  and  hunting  laws,  so  we're  going  to 
have  some  more  lessons  and  you're  going  to  use 
that  toy." 

The  days  that  followed  were  long  and  they  slowly 
stretched  into  weeks  and  months.  Many  times 
everyday  Pete  walked  through  the  door  and  looked 
at  his  rifle  laying  across  the  rack.  Sometimes,  he 
couldn't  help  the  tear  that  would  come. 

During  spare  moments,  his  father  told  him  things 
he  had  heard  before  but  somehow  had  pushed  them 
to  the  back  of  his  mind.  Things  like  how  to  carry 
a  gun,  cleaning  and  oiling,  firing  positions  using  the 
toy  rifle,  safety  rules,  laws,  and  other  things  deal- 
ing with  guns  and  hunting. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  dream.  Almost  every 
night,  the  dream  about  the  mockingbird,  his  feath- 
ers rippling  in  the  breeze,  and  how  the  singing  had 
stopped.  It  was  then  he  began  to  understand  the 
feeling  of  guilt  he  had  felt. 

Having  the  gun  taken  away  was  bad  enough,  but 
the  heckling  from  Tom  was  almost  as  bad.  He  was 
having  a  ball  and  never  failed  to  keep  Pete  inform- 
ed. He  was  chalking  up  robins,  cardinals  and  all 
kinds  of  song  birds.  Pete  wondered  how  he  got  by 
with  it.  Why  did  his  father  allow  him  to  do  any- 
thing he  wished  with  his  BB  gun? 

Finally,  the  crops  had  been  harvested  and  the  chill 
of  fall  filled  the  air.  Supper  was  over  and  Pete  was 
sitting  in  the  den  reading  a  hunting  magazine.  His 
mother  was  knitting,  and  his  father  was  reading  the 
newspaper.  The  fire  was  crackling  pleasantly  in  the 
wood  heater. 

Pete  heard  someone  come  up  on  the  front  porch 
and  then,  suddenly,  the  front  door  swung  open.  Earl 
Tanner  came  in.  By  his  actions,  Pete  knew  some- 
thing was  wrong. 

"Howdy,"  Earl  said,  and  removed  his  ragged  felt 
hat.  He  twisted  it  nervously  in  his  hands.  "Mr. 
Thomas,  I  need  your  help  real  bad.  Tom  Grimes 
shot  my  boy  in  the  eye  with  his  BB  gun.  It  was  an 
accident  ...  I  reckon.  But  I  need  money  to  pay  the 
doctor  and  hospital.  I  just  come  back  from  there 
and  they  say  there  ain't  no  hope  for  my  boy's  eye." 

Pete  cried  himself  to  sleep  that  night  and  the  ex- 
pression on  Mr.  Tanner's  face  was  constantly  before 
his  eyes. 

Hunting  season  opened  on  a  cool,  crisp  Saturday 
morning.  Pete  stood  by  the  heater  and  watched  out 
the  window  as  hunters  went  by  in  pick  up  trucks, 
and  some  drove  cars  with  little  dog  trailers  follow- 
ing behind.  Pete  thought  he  was  dreaming  again 
when  his  father  came  from  the  kitchen,  reached  up, 
and  took  the  BB  gun  from  the  deer  hoof  rack.  His 
father  walked  over  and  handed  him  the  gun. 

"You  mean  it,  Pa?"  Pete  exclaimed.  "You  really 
mean  I  can  have  it?" 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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LyAD,  may  I  borrow  the  boat  this  afternoon?" 

You  knew  when  you  got  that  boat  that  eventually 
you  would  have  to  answer  this  question,  but  you 
just  didn't  expect  it  so  soon.  Thoughts  race  through 
your  mind,  "Can  he  handle  it  safely?",  "What  if 
something  should  happen  or  go  wrong  out  there?", 
"Is  he  ready  for  this?"  There  is  no  sense  in  trying 
to  lecture  him  now  on  the  principles  of  safe  boating, 
he's  too  excited  about  going  out,  and  he  can't  pos- 
sibly remember  it  all,  so  what's  a  parent  to  do? 

The  answer  quite  simply  is  to  prepare  him  for 
this  moment,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  enroll 
him  and  your  family  in  a  free  boating  course  offer- 
ed by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  or 
the  United  States  Power  Squadrons. 

December  is  traditionally  the  month  for  giving,  so 
along  with  those  presents  for  your  family  under  the 
Christmas  tree  this  year,  give  something  that  will 
last  forever — give  responsibility  too. 

United  States  Power  Squadrons  Courses 

Information  concerning  United   States  Power 
Squadrons  boating  courses  and  the  location  of  the 
class  nearest  your  home  can  be  obtained  by  dialing 
1-800-243-6000  toll  free  or  by  contacting  a  Power 
Squadron  in  your  area. 
Cape  Fear  Power  Squadron 
class  begins:  January  9,  1973 
where:  Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 
contact:  W.  B.  Skelton,  Jr. 

5009  Clear  Run  Drive 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Catawba  Power  Squadron 
class  begins:  January  31,  1973 
where:  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina 
contact:  Leon  Gilbert 

1644  Clarendon  Place 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  29730 

Cape  Lookout  Power  Squadron 
class  begins:  February  6,  1973 
where:  Craven  Technical  Institute 

New  Bern,  N.  C. 
contact:  Charles  Neil 

3020  Madison  Avenue 

New  Bern,  N.  C.  28560 
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Charlotte  Power  Squadron 

class  begins:  February  15,  1973 

where:  United  Community  Services  Bldg. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
contact:  J.  Toms  Dover 

Post  Office  Box  11234 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  28209 

Durham  Power  Squadron 
class  begins:  March  1973 
where:  National  Guard  Armory 

Durham,  N.  C. 
contact:  J.  C.  Reese 

2512  Fairlawn  Road 

Durham,  N.  C.  27705 

Kinston  Power  Squadron 

class  begins:  February  19,  1973 

where:  Lenoir  County  Community  College 

Kinston,  N.  C. 
contact:  Terry  Withers 

701  West  Vernon  Avenue 

Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 

Raleigh  Power  Squadron 
class  begins:  January  1973 
where:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
contact:  Vonnie  M.  Hicks,  Jr. 

3109  Glenwood  Village 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  27608 

Rocky  Mount  Power  Squadron 
class  begins:  March  6,  1973 
where:  Nash  Technical  Institute 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
contact:  Marshall  Brushwood 

307  Charlotte  Street 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  27801 

Fayetteville  Power  Squadron 

class  begins:  January  1973 

where:  Fayetteville  Technical  Institute 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
contact:  Julius  Nelson 

2317  Gunston  Court 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 

New  River  Power  Squadron 
class  begins:  open 
where:  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 
contact:  Edward  Boteler 

500  Oak  Lane 

Jacksonville,  N.  C.  28540 

Rocky  Mount  Power  Squadron 
class  begins:  January  8,  1973 
where:  Wilson  Technical  Institute 

Wilson,  N.  C. 
contact:  Marshall  Brushwood 

307  Charlotte  Street 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  27801 
*  continued  on  page  27 
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j  HE  winter  months  provide  the 
sports  fisherman  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  where  he  will  fish 
and  vacation  next  spring,  summer, 
or  fall;  this  is  also  an  excellent  time 
to  select  a  new  home  for  your  boat 
and,  incidentally,  to  fish  some. 

A  typical  fisherman  will  spend  a 
lot  of  time  during  the  winter  months 
reading  articles  on  fishing  and 
planning  for  that  special  trip.  First, 
we  must  decide  where  to  go.  Once 
this  decisionn  is  made,  then  comes 
the  decision  about  accommoda- 
tions including  cabins  and  motel 
rooms  available  during  the  best 
fishing  season.  To  make  advance 
reservations  is  a  good  way  to  beat 
the  crowd.  The  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  an  area  you  want  to 
visit  will  furnish  you  with  detailed 
information  on  motels,  cabins,  etc. 
This  is  also  a  good  time  to  write  the 
Fisheries  Department  of  the  state 
you  plan  to  visit  to  get  data  on  salt 
water  sports  species. 

The  winter  months  also  provide 
the  fisherman  with  an  opportunity 
to  find  a  home  for  his  new  boat  or 
change  docking  residence.  If  this 
chore  is  put  off  until  late  spring, 


then  you  are  apt  to  find  no  space 
available  or  an  undesirable  docking 
area.  For  the  individual  who  con- 
templates buying  a  new  boat  or  re- 
placing the  present  craft  with  a 
larger  one,  this  is  an  absolute  must. 
Use  your  weekends  to  search  for  a 
suitable  marina.  Talk  to  other  boat 
owners  first;  you  can  learn  a  lot 
this  way  and  will  not  go  space-hunt- 
ing on  a  hit  or  miss  basis.  Check 
your  classified  ads  in  local  news- 
papers for  marina  information.  All 
ports  usually  have  harbor  masters 
who  will  assist  you. 

Several  things  should  be  con- 
sidered when  choosing  a  berth  for 
your  boat  and  they  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Distance  from  home. 

(2)  The  marina's  facilities  such 
as  gas,  ice,  lighting,  rest- 
rooms  and  showers,  protec- 
tions for  your  boat,  cost  of 
docking  boat,  parking  facil- 
ties,  etc. 

So  we  can  see  the  need  to  begin 
our  planning  as  early  as  possible. 

Some  fishermen  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  fish  disappear  during  the 
winter.  Many  species  of  fish  still 


inhabit  the  same  waters  they  were 
in  during  the  fall.  However,  they  are 
not  as  hungry  or  concerned  about 
food  and  at  the  same  time  anglers 
do  not  show  up  too  often  on  cold 
days.  The  fisherman  with  the  forti- 
tude and  knowledge  can  catch  fish 
in  cold  weather.  Fish  are  usually 
feeding  on  a  limited  scale  but  defin- 
itely are  present,  likely  near  the 
bottom.  It  might  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  the  warmest  tempera- 
tures in  larger  bodies  of  water  are 
at  the  bottom.  In  southern  areas 
where  we  have  occasional  ice  form 
along  the  shorelines,  the  tempera- 
tures are  not  so  readily  marked, 
therefore  a  key  to  fishing  would  be 
the  tributaries  which  afford  a  fresh 
supply  of  oxygen.  A  good  fisherman 
will  work  his  lure  or  bait  (jigging) 
to  attract  the  sluggish  creatures;  if 
the  fish  is  interested,  then,  in  all 
probability,  it  will  strike,  resulting 
in  a  catch  for  a  cold  weather  fisher- 
man. ^ 

Mack  McBryde 
Sports  Fisheries  Studies 
Division  of  Fisheries 
N.  C.  Dept.  of  Natural 
and  Economic  Resources 
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Carolina 
Chickadee 

by  Michael  A.  Godfrey 

Hillsborough 

PHOTO  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
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I  DING  the  first  wintry  gusts,  the  Carolina  chick- 
adee tumbles  into  your  dooryard  and  quits  his  summer 
home  in  the  woods.  At  the  last  instant  he  spreads  his 
wings  to  check  his  flight  at  the  seed  feeder,  there  to 
take  up  winter  station  near  watchful  human  patrons. 
We  think  of  our  chickadee  as  a  winter  bird  even  though 
he  is  with  us  all  year.  In  summer  the  chickadee  is  shy, 
secretive,  unnoticed.  In  winter  he  is  the  bold,  scolding 
midget  who  earns  with  determination  what  his  size 
would  deny  him. 

The  seasons  bring  great  changes  to  the  chickadee's 
voice  and  demeanor.  The  rasping  plea  for  a  place  at 
the  feeder  is  as  much  a  winter  sound  as  the  crunch  of 
snow  beneath  our  feet.  But  in  spring  the  chickadee 
sings  with  a  rhythm  and  melody  which  someone  in 
earlier  times  called  the  "pumphandle  strain."  Then  as 
the  nesting  season  progresses  the  bird  falls  silent, 
watching  mute  as  we  pass  beneath  his  perch  although 


such  trespass  would  have  drawn  loud  protest  a  few 
months  before.  Throughout  the  summer  the  chickadee 
gleans  the  woodlands,  quietly  biding  time  until  the  cold, 
short  days  bring  him  out  of  retirement  and  back  into 
our  lives. 

We  know  and  delight  in  the  chickadee's  winter  antics, 
but  the  bird's  summer  enterprises  are  no  less  remark- 
able. Mating  sometimes  for  life,  chickadees  share  alike 
in  the  work  of  nest  building,  incubation,  and  chick  rear- 
ing. The  nest  is  built,  in  a  cavity  provided  by  a  wood- 
pecker or  a  thoughtful  human,  of  twigs  and  grasses 
and  is  lined  with  thistle  down.  A  flap  of  woven  animal 
hair  covers  the  eggs  while  the  parents  are  away.  There 
are  records  of  chickadee  nests  containing  the  hair  of 
rabbit,  fox  squirrel,  racoon,  cattle,  deer,  fox,  and  bob- 
cat. We  can  only  conjecture  how  a  half-ounce  chickadee 
obtained  the  bobcat  hairs,  but  a  good  guess  would  be 
"quickly." 

While  larger  birds  prey  on  mature  insects,  the  tiny 
chickadee  attacks  insects  early  in  their  life  cycle  as 
eggs  and  larvae.  Our  bird  spends  its  summer  mealtimes 
inspecting  the  undersides  of  leaves,  grooming  the  trees 
of  insect  eggs  and  caterpillars,  and  muttering  the  soft 
notes  that  keep  the  members  of  a  chickadee  family 
constantly  in  contact. 

Another  chickadee,  the  black-capped,  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  Carolina  chickadee  that  experts  seeing  the 
two  species  together  quibble  over  which  is  which.  But 
for  North  Carolinians  the  distinction  is  clear  enough. 
Any  chickadee  seen  within  the  borders  of  our  state  is 
very  probably  Parus  carolinensis  carolinensis.  ^ 
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The  Big  Picture  on  Small  Game 

by  Jim  Dean 


R/EMEMBER  your  first  gun?  Chances  are  you 
we're  about  10  or  12  years  old  when  you  found  it 
under  the  Christmas  tree,  oily  and  gleaming  in  the 
glow  from  the  lights,  and  no  Christmas  present 
you've  received  since  has  been  as  memorable. 

Most  likely,  it  was  a  single-shot  .22  rifle  or  a 
single  barrel  shotgun.  And  what  did  you  hunt  with 
it?  Huge  bears?  Monstrous  buck  deer  with  rocking- 
chair  racks?  Probably  not,  but  the  family  stew  pot 
undoubtedly  got  an  increased  share  of  squirrels, 
rabbits,  quail  and  other  critters.  Or  to  put  it  another 
way,  you  hunted  small  game.  Now,  years  later,  you 
are  still  hunting  small  game,  and  the  hunting  is 
mighty  near  as  good  as  it  ever  was.  For  some 
species,  it's  better. 

One  reason  is  that  during  its  25-year  tenure,  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  also  re- 
membered that  first  Christmas  gun  you  got  and  the 
small  game  you  hunted  with  it.  That's  why  the 
Commission's  small  game  program  has  always  been 
an  important  part  of  game  management. 

It  is  no  accident  that  small  game  hunting  still 
leads  the  way  in  North  Carolina  by  a  wide  margin. 
The  most  popular  game  animals  in  the  state  are 
the  gray  squirrel,  the  cottontail,  the  bobwhite  and 
the  mourning  dove — all  small  game  animals. 

Many  sportsmen,  however,  are  not  aware  of  all 
the  small  game  management  projects  in  operation 
year  after  year  by  the  Commission.  Since  1948,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  has  carried  on  an  upland  game 
restoration  project  designed  to  improve  populations 
and  hunting  for  small  game.  Much  of  the  effort  has 
been  directed  toward  improving  small  game  hunt- 
ing on  privately-owned  land  because  some  90  per- 
cent of  the  game  supply  is  produced  on  private 
land,  and  at  least  75  percent  of  the  license-buying 
sportsmen  hunt  game  on  private  land.  Currently, 


10  of  the  22  technical  personnel  of  the  Commission's 
Division  of  Game  are  working  on  small  game  proj- 
ects, most  of  them  concerned  with  management  of 
privately-owned  land. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  that  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion has  its  own  seed  farm  where  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife  is  grown.  The  seed  nursery  is  at  the 
Sandhills  Game  Lands,  and  it's  a  big  operation. 
During  the  1971-72  season,  seed  from  the  farm  went 
to  5,345  cooperating  landowners  who  used  it  to 
plant  more  than  5,000  acres  of  game  food  and 
cover  in  quarter  acre  plots  across  the  state.  These 
plots  are  like  supermarkets  for  upland  game  in  the 
surrounding  area.  The  Commission's  free  wildlife 
food  and  cover  program  is  constantly  under  study 
as  new  seeds  and  plants  are  tested  prior  to  being 
furnished  to  the  landowners.  Best  of  all,  the  seed 
is  free. 

District  wildlife  biologists,  upon  request,  also  pro- 
vide on-the-ground  technical  assistance  to  landown- 
ers so  that  wildlife  will  prosper  on  their  farms. 
This  service — like  the  seed — is  free,  and  thousands 
of  landowners  have  increased  the  abundance  of 
small  game  on  their  farms  by  taking  advantage  of 
this  assistance  program.  Providing  technical  assist- 
ance is  a  big  task,  but  an  important  one.  Biologists 
actually  accompany  landowners  to  their  farms  and 
check  out  the  area  thoroughly  before  advising  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  wildlife  habitat.  Following 
the  inspection,  a  long-term  farm  management  plan 
is  often  worked  out  which  enhances  not  only  the 
farm's  wildlife  production,  but  also  shows  how  this 
can  be  done  without  detrimental  effects  on  normal 
farming  practices. 

Research,  study  and  habitat  improvement  pro- 
grams are  also  an  important  part  of  the  continuing 
small  game  program.  The  list  of  recent  small  game 
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The  N .  C.  Wildlife  Commission's  program 
to  provide  good  hunting  for  small  game  in 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
nation. 


programs — some  still  underway — is  extensive.  Here 
are  a  few  of  them: 

—  Gray  squirrel  study  in  Ashe  and  Alleghany 
counties  to  determine  the  conditions  of  older  squir- 
rels and  age  of  young  squirrels  in  September  hunt- 
ing. 

—  Grouse  study  in  Ashe  and  Alleghany  counties 
to  determine  the  effects  of  hunting  on  grouse  pop- 
ulations in  small  woodlots. 

—  Sandhills  quail  investigation  to  identify  quail 
foods  collected  from  quail  killed  by  hunters  on 
Sandhills  Game  Land. 

—  Dove  banding. 

—  Call  counts  to  determine  populations  of  wood- 
cock, doves  and  quail. 

—  Monitoring  the  presence  of  mercury  in  various 
animals  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  region. 


DISTRICT  GAME  BIOLOGISTS 


—  Project  to  try  to  establish  nesting  populations 
of  ring-necked  pheasants  in  various  parts  of  north- 
eastern North  Carolina  by  trapping  and  restocking 
from  a  wild  population  on  the  Pea  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

—  Development  of  food  and  cover  plantings  for 
wildlife  on  power  line  right  of  ways. 

These  and  other  recent  projects  are  all  part  of 
the  Commission's  overall  program  to  improve  small 
game  hunting,  and  the  Commission  is  also  actively 
working  to  secure  public  small  game  hunting  areas 
for  those  hunters  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  ac- 
cess to  private  areas.  Large  private  farms— many 
of  them  near  population  centers— are  leased  for 
public  hunting.  This  year,  10  special  dove  hunting 
areas  and  12  areas  where  all  game  species  may  be 
hunted  were  leased  and  developed  for  public  hunt- 
ing. The  areas  leased  primarily  for  small  game  com- 
prise more  than  25,000  acres.  Small  game  hunting 
has  been  good  in  North  Carolina  for  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  the  success  of  these  and  other 
small  game  projects  is  one  of  the  main  reasons.  £ 


Dan  M.  Connelly 

Game  Biologist,  District  1 
Dan  Connelly  is  a  graduate  of 
Clemson  University  with  a  B.S.  in 
Agriculture  Education  and  an  M.S. 
in  Wildlife  Biology.  He  has  worked 
on  the  grouse  study  in  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  counties,  and  is  currently 
working  on  the  restocking  on  ring- 
necked  pheasants  from  the  Outer 
Banks  to  northeastern  North  Caro- 
lina. Dan  lives  in  Edenton,  N.  C. 


Sam  F.  Poole 

Game  Biologist,  District  2 
Sam  Poole  began  his  work  with 
the  Wildlife  Commission  in  1950 
after  graduating  from  N.  C.  State 
with  a  B.S.  in  Wildlife  Management. 
Sam  has  done  extensive  work  on 
small  game  management  projects  in- 
cluding mercury  sampling,  rabbit 
collection  for  a  disease  study  and 
raccoon  relocation.  Currently,  he  is 
working  on  the  ring-necked  pheasant 
restocking  project  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina.  Sam  lives  in  Kin- 
ston,  N.  C. 


Charles  B.  Woodhouse 

Game  Biologist,  District  3 
Charlie  Woodhouse  has  been  a  field 
biologist  for  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion since  1947,  and  has  been  in  Dis- 
trict 3  since  1950  where  he  has  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  working 
with  power  companies  and  other 
organizations  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat  through  food  and  cover  plant- 
ings on  rights  of  way.  Charlie  has  a 
B.S.  in  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
Management  from  N.  C.  State,  and 
he  is  stationed  in  Holly  Springs,  N  C 
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A.  Sidney  Baynes 

Game  Biologist,  District  4 
Sid  Baynes  has  B.S.  degrees  in 
both  Forest  Management  and  Wild- 
life Biology  and  an  M.S.  in  Wildlife 
Biology  from  N.  C.  State.  He  has  put 
his  talents  to  work  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission  on  several  small  game 
projects,  including  a  sampling  of 
mercury  from  animals  along  the 
Cape  Fear  and  restocking  of  ring- 
necked  pheasants  from  the  Outer 
Banks  to  northeastern  North  Caro- 
lina. He  lives  in  Lumberton,  N.  C. 


Tom  Dale  Monschein 

Game  Biologist,  District  7 
Tom  Monschein,  holder  of  a  B.S. 
degree  from  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  gray  squirrel  and  ruffed  grouse 
studies  in  Ashe  and  Alleghany  coun- 
ties, in  addition  to  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  landowners  and 
distributing  food  and  cover  planting 
materials.  He  has  also  helped  in  the 
acquisition  of  12,000  acres  of  land  for 
public  small  game  hunting.  Tom  is 
based  in  Elkin,  N.  C. 


Larry  E.  Warlick 

Game  Biologist,  District  5 
Larry  Warlick  has  a  B.S.  in  Wild- 
life Management  from  New  Mexico 
State  University  and  an  M.S.  in  Wild- 
life Biology  from  Clemson.  He  has 
worked  on  various  small  game  proj- 
ects, including  the  grouse  study  in 
Ashe  and  Alleghany  counties,  mer- 
cury samples,  dove  banding  and 
woodcock  counts,  and  he  is  current- 
ly working  on  habitat  restoration. 
Larry,  who  lives  in  Burlington,  is 
also  a  representative  to  the  South- 
eastern Association  Dove  Technical 
Committee. 


John  Marion  Collins 

Game  Biologist,  District  8 
John  Collins  has  been  involved 
with  several  key  small  game  proj- 
ects, including  the  Sandhills  quail 
investigation,  the  gray  squirrel  and 
grouse  studies  in  Ashe  and  Alle- 
ghany counties,  dove  banding,  wood- 
cock, quail  and  dove  call  counts  and 
also  wildlife  planting  and  farm  as- 
sistance. John  is  a  graduate  of  N.  C. 
State  with  a  B.S.  in  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  Management.  He  is 
stationed  in  Morganton,  N.  C. 


David  L.  Taylor 

Game  Biologist,  District  6 
Dave  Taylor  has  been  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission  since  1949,  and 
has  been  stationed  in  District  6  in 
Albemarle  since  1950.  A  graduate  of 
Texas  A&M  with  a  B.S.  in  Wildlife 
Management,  he  has  been  active  in 
small  game  projects,  particularly  in 
seed  production,  habitat  improve- 
ment and  landowner  assistance. 

One  of  the  guiding  lights  of 
the  program  described  here 
was  Assistant  Game  Division 
Chief,  Ted  Mitchell,  who  died 
suddenly  November  19, 1972. 


A.  E.  Amnions 

Game  Biologist,  District  9 
A.  E.  Ammons  got  his  B.A.  from 
Guilford  College  and  joined  the  Wild- 
life Commission  in  1963  as  a  Wildlife 
Protector.  He  joined  the  Division  of 
Game  as  a  biologist  in  1969,  and  has 
assisted  on  several  small  game  proj- 
ects, including  the  gray  squirrel  and 
ruffed  grouse  studies.  A.  E.,  who 
lives  near  Waynesville,  has  also 
worked  on  wildlife  planting  and 
farm  assistance  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat.  ^ 
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TOilcUite  QUIZ 

by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

RULES:  The  answers  to  all  these  questions  are  in  1972 
issues  of  WILDLIFE  magazine;  you  may  look  them  up. 
Write  only  the  number  of  the  question  as  shown  and 
the  correct  answer  on  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  paper  and 
send  with  your  name  and  full  address  to  WILDLIFE 
QUIZ,  325  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611.  All 
entries  must  be  received  by  February  1,  1973.  First 
prize:  the  Book  "Wildlife  Sanctuaries"  by  Robert 
Murphy,  and  a  set  of  Wilderness  Survival  manuals. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE 

1.  The  green  heron  belongs  to  the  family  Ardeirfae  and  is 
thus  related  to  the  herons,  egrets  and  bitterns. 

2.  All  new  reforestation  plantings  on  the  Cherry  Point  Marine 
Station  include  10  percent  hardwoods  to  provide  benefits 
for  wildlife— thus  leaving  mast  trees  for  wildlife  food  during 
the  winter. 

3.  The  yellow-breasted  chat  belongs  to  the  flycatcher  family. 

4.  More  than  a  third  of  all  species  of  birds  are  migratory  to 
some  degree. 

5.  Over  350  species  of  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles  have  be- 
come extinct  in  the  past  three  centuries,  only  half  of  them 
from  natural  causes. 

6.  Oysters,  one  of  man's  most  valuable  seafoods,  thrive  in 
wetland  areas  and  shallow  inlets.  Clams,  another  popular 
shellfish,  are  found  in  both  salt  marshes  and  coastal  fresh 
water  marshes. 

7.  More  than  100  foreign  vessels,  including  many  Russians, 
are  fishing  the  year-round  off  the  American  coast. 

8.  Most  conservationists  today  recognize  that  predation  is  a 
natural  function  that  benefits  rather  than  destroys  prey 
species,  helps  maintain  healthy,  alert  populations. 

9.  Diving  ducks,  when  taking  off  from  the  water,  spring  di- 
rectly up. 

10.  In  the  last  decade,  the  mourning  dove  has  become  one  of 
the  state's  favorite  targets. 

11.  The  largemouth  bass  displays  vertical  bars  and  distinct  eye 
stripes. 

12.  The  ruby-throated  hummingbird  lays  three  or  four  eggs. 

13.  The  Wildlife  Commission  seldom  uses  aircraft  in  patrolling 
the  state's  waterways. 

14.  Strip  cropping  is  of  practically  no  value- to  wildlife. 
MUTIPLE  CHOICE  (May  be  more  than  one  correct  answer) 

1.  The  wood  thrush  is  related  to  the:  brown  thrasher,  the 
song  sparrow,  the  robin. 

2.  About  how  many  miles  of  beach  does  Hatteras  have?  About 
20  miles,  50  miles,  35  miles. 

3.  Woodchucks  are:  active  throughout  the  year;  sleep  through 
the  entire  winter;  mainly  sleep  thru  winter,  but  on  warm 
days  may  emerge  to  forage  and  look  over  their  territory. 

4.  The  least  common  woodpecker  in  mid-Carolina:  red-bellied, 
flicker,  red  cockaded  woodpecker. 

5.  More  species  of  birds  have  been  made  known  to  science 
through  which  state:  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina. 

6.  With  the  rapidly  increasing  gypsy  moth:  the  male  is  larger 
than  the  female,  the  same  size,  smaller  than  the  female. 

7.  The  female  gypsy  moth:  does  not  fly,  flies  for  short  time 
only. 

8.  In  the  following,  name  the  non-poisonous  snakes:  eastern 
hognose,  coral,  cottonmouth,  cornsnake,  southern  copper- 
head, northern  watersnake. 

9.  "Dutchman's  Breeches,"  are  found  in:  spring,  summer,  fall. 
Are  they  a  shrub,  tree,  wildflower? 


10.  Which  of  the  following  have  become  extinct:  heath  hen, 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  Carolina  parakeet,  California 
condor. 

11.  Which  birds  are  equipped  by  nature  to  make  long  flights: 
swallows,  chimney  swift,  bobwhite,  purple  martins,  grouse. 

12.  The  wild  boar  was  brought  to  North  Carolina  in  the  year: 
1847,  1938,  1912. 

COMPLETE  THE  SENTENCE  OR  LIST  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER. 

1.  The  red  fox:  at  what  age  are  the  young  independent;  what 
age  full  grown;  and  how  long  a  life  span? 

2.  In  frontier  days  what  was  often  used  as  barter  instead  of 
money,  and  is  still  so  traded  in  some  areas  of  the  world? 

3.  What  animal  has  replaced  the  beaver  in  importance  in  the 
fur  trade? 

4.  Who  were  "H.H.,"  "C.S.,"  and  "T.G.P."  who  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  conservation  of  our  state? 

5.  How  long  have  turtles  been  around— and  what  do  they  eat? 

6.  Name  12  birds  that  will  use  man-made  nesting  boxes. 

7.  When  are  the  white-tailed  deer's  antlers  dropped,  when 
does  visible  growth  begin,  and  when  does  the  mature  buck 
display  its  final  hardened  antlers? 

8.  How  do  bucks  rub  the  velvet  from  their  antlers? 

9.  What  was  one  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  the  1972 
fishing  regulations? 

10.  What  and  where  is  Wing  Haven  and  who  are  its  custodians? 
1  1 .  "Big  Browns  Run  Deep."  What  is  that  reference  to,  and 
where? 

12.  Name  three  species  of  wildlife  that  were  saved  from  almost 
certain  extinction  by  timely  public  action  ...  and  who  is 
the  author  of  article  discussing  today's  wildlife  heritage? 

13.  What  and  where  are  the  Naiades?  What  industry  was 
originally  founded  on  them?  What  country  imports  them 
from  North  Carolina  today  and  for  what  purpose? 

14.  "You  can  pretty  well  judge  the  'wealth  of  a  city'  by  amount 
of  its  air  pollution."  In  what  month  and  article  is  this 
quotation  from? 

15.  Who  writes  "Crackshots  and  Backlashes"  and  how  frequent- 
ly? 

16.  When  did  the  North  Carolina  wild  turkey  hunting  season 
(gobblers  only)  begin  and  end  in  1972? 

17.  What  are  the  four  great  American  Flyways? 

18.  What  is  estimated  average  spring  advance,  in  miles,  of 
robin,  say  from  southern  Louisiana  to  Manitoba  .  .  .  which 
may  include  several  leisurely  stops  along  the  way? 

19.  What  is  the  other  name  of  a  fish  commonly  called  "robin?" 

20.  "In  every  case  reported  in  North  Carolina,  mortality  from 
EHD  occurred  in  areas  where  there  was  a  high  population 
of  deer."  What  does  EHD  stand  for? 

21.  What  other  country  uses  the  same  bird  bands  as  the  United 
States  and  why? 

22.  What  is  the  only  species  whose  habitat  includes  the  earth's 
poles  and  tropics,  deserts,  and  jungles,  swamps  and  moun- 
taintops? 

23.  Which  of  our  native  woodpeckers  has  the  most  confusing 
misnomer? 

24.  What  year  and  where  was  the  state  agency  known  as  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  organized? 

25.  Who  was  its  first  Executive  Secretary? 

26.  What  one-time  prominent  Tarheel  made  a  trip  of  several 
months  through  nine  countries  of  South  America  in  the  in- 
terest of  International  treaties  for  wildlife  protection? 

27.  Scheduled  to  open  in  1975,  the  North  Carolina  Zoological 
Park  will  be  located  in  the  1,371 -acre  Purgatory  Mountain 
site  in  what  county  and  near  what  town? 

28.  What  principal  of  a  Greensboro  Elementary  School  for  14 
years  headed  the  Nature  Study  Activities  of  the  Audubon 
Nature  Camp  in  Maine? 
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Seasoned  Angler 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  October  Wildlife  had  a  pic- 
ture of  Randy  Lay's  bluefish  on  page 
26,  which  was  quite  a  catch! 

Enclosed  are  some  pictures  of  Miss 
Susan  Brannegan's  fish  which  you 
might  wish  to  put  in  Wildlife.  Un- 
fortunately, Susie  doesn't  meet  your 
12  year-old  qualifications.  She  was 
only  seven  this  summer  when  these 
pictures  were  taken. 

However,  Susie's  fishing  accom- 
plishments do  include  a  barracuda 
(five  feet,  plus  long)  at  age  five  from 
a  small  boat  at  Marathon,  Florida, 
guided  by  her  grandfather.  Also,  sev- 
eral flounder  from  the  Hatteras  Surf 
at  ages  six  and  seven  guided  by  Bob 
Preston.  Plus,  at  age  seven,  Susie 
caught  shark,  dolphin,  and  a  45-  to 
50-pound  white  marlin  which  was 
released  and  for  which  she  has  a 
N.  C.  Citation.  This  was  August  1, 
1972,  with  Capt.  Murray  Cudworth 
out  of  the  Oregon  Inlet. 

Shelton  Clemmer 
Proud  Grandfather 
Nags  Head 


"Frog"  Defended 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Wheeler  is  wrong 
(Wildlife,  October  1972).  Young  chil- 
dren do  not  restrict  themselves  to 
ingesting  attractive  items,  but  char- 
acteristically investigate  most  any- 
thing by  placing  it  in  their  mouths, 
including  for  example,  such  un- 
appealing items  as  dog  droppings. 

His  implication  that  the  toxic 
effects  from  poisonous  mushrooms 
are  mild  or  not  serious  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  authors  James  W. 
Hardin  and  Jay  M.  Arena,  M.D.  in 
their  book,  "Human  Poisoning  From 
Native  and  Cultivated  Plants,"  Duke 
University  Press,  Durham,  NC.  In 
addition  this  book  makes  the  point 
that  identification  of  nontoxic  mush- 
rooms is  very  difficult  and  gives  three 
reasons  for  this  difficulty  (pages  29 
&  30).  It  also  points  out  that  in- 
dividuals vary  in  their  susceptibility 
to  these  toxic  substances. 

You  do  have  an  excellent  magazine 
so  don't  worry  about  people  getting 
upset  by  your  "frog." 

Sincerely, 

W.  E.  Keiter,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Kinston 

Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to 
Charles  B.  Wheeler.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  some  space  on  page  24  of  the 
October  issue  wasted  on  someone 
who  had  the  wrong  idea  about  an 
informative  part  of  the  Wildlife 
magazine.  I'm  talking  about  "Logical 
Frog."  He  clearly  teaches  facts  about 
animals,  plants  and  conservation.  The 
May  issue,  which  was  criticized  for 
using  a  page  to  tell  about  wild  mush- 
rooms, was  a  very  good  issue,  in- 
deed. Mr.  Wheeler  had  the  idea  that 
this  page  was  to  teach  kids  not  to 
eat  wild  mushrooms.  Well,  maybe 
they  don't  look  "appetizing,"  but 
Logical  Frog  teaches  kids  to  leave 
them  alone,  period.  A  child  could 
touch  one,  with  no  intention  of  "eat- 


ing" it,  and  later  rub  his  eyes  or  eat 
some  food  without  washing  his  hands 
first.  Wild  mushrooms  can  still  hurt 
you  without  "eating"  them.  I  think 
this  comic  is  a  good  idea.  If  Mr. 
Wheeler  thinks  this  is  "junk,"  as  he 
puts  it,  why  does  he  read  it?  I  hope 
you  have  no  intention  of  discontinu- 
ing this  comic  on  his  opinion.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  for  lend- 
ing our  science  classes  mounted  birds 
and  animals  each  week.  They  are  a 
big  addition  to  our  classrooms. 

Sincerely, 

Bobby  Humphreys 

Kinston 

Snake  Tales 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  reading  the  story  about 
snakes  in  the  October  issue  of  Wild- 
life and  was  very  disappointed. 
Snakes  do  milk  cows  and  the  little 
ones  do  hide  in  their  mother's  throat 
because  I  have  witnessed  both.  One 
was  a  black  snake  and  the  other  one 
was  a  small  spotted  snake  about  12 
inches  long  under  a  pile  of  wood  I 
uncovered.  They  were  just  hatching 
out.  Two  of  the  little  ones  crawled 
into  their  mother's  mouth,  the  others 
were  still  in  the  shell. 

I  hope  Mr.  Kocan  can  rewrite  the 
story. 

Yours  truly, 
Elmer  D.  Leary 
Candor 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  read  the  article 
"Snakes"  in  October  Wildlife.  This 
was  a  fine  article  but  it  said  that 
there  weren't  any  cottonmouths  in 
the  Piedmont.  This  is  not  true,  for 
when  I  was  five  my  friend  and  I 
almost  caught  one  at  the  creek  near 
our  old  house  (that  year  I  caught  a 
copperhead,  several  black  snakes, 
some  garter  snakes,  a  few  water 
snakes  and  billions  of  worm  snakes). 

Then  about  a  year  ago  I  found  one 
dead  at  our  farm.  To  check  his  iden- 
tity, I  pried  open  his  mouth  with 
sticks  and  sure  enough  there  were 
two  fangs  barely  visible  tucked 
against  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

Cottonmouth 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Ben  W.  Wade,  Jr. 


Then  again  this  summer,  I  was 
looking  for  snakes  when  I  caught 
an  11-incher.  At  Lake  Brant,  last 
year,  we  saw  one  swimming  on  the 
bottom  and  I  could  clearly  see  his 
triangle-shaped  head. 

I  am  now  12  year  old  and  I  have 
been  reading  your  fine  magazine 
since  I  could  read.  So  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Chip  Hubert 
Greensboro 

Dear  Sir: 

I  will  have  to  disagree  with  you 
on  one  of  your  items  about  snakes. 
In  the  October  issue  of  Wildlife  you 
said  that  it  was  not  true  that  a  snake 
would  swallow  her  young  for  pro- 


Wildlife  Protector  Ben  W. 
Wade,  Jr.,  was  born  July  9,  1946, 
in  Gastonia,  North  Carolina.  He 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben 
W.  Wade,  Sr.,  of  Wilmington. 
Ben  attended  Wilmington  schools 
and  graduated  from  New  Han- 
over High  School  of  this  city  in 
1964. 

Protector  Wade  completed  the 
basic  recruit  school,  the  basic  in- 
service  school,  the  investigative 
techniques  school,  the  defensive 
tactics  and  pursuit  driving  school, 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of 
Government,  Chapel  Hill.  He  was 
employed  as  wildlife  protector  on 
August  15,  1968,  and  stationed  in 


tection.  But  maybe  you  can  straight- 
en me  out. 

When  I  was  a  young  fellow  (16  or 
17)  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  I  went  squir- 
rel hunting  one  morning  and  I  was 
sitting  on  the  ground  by  the  edge  of 
a  little  stream.  I  was  very  still  and 
quiet.  I  happened  to  look  down  and 
saw  a  water  moccasin  slowly  swim- 
ming upstream.  Swimming  along  be- 
side her  were  five  or  six  baby  snakes. 
I  watched  them  until  they  were  di- 
rectly in  front  of  me.  Then,  either  I 
moved  or  something,  but  suddenly 
she  opened  her  mouth  and  the  babies 
swam  in,  like  right  now,  and  she 
turned  on  the  back  burner  and  got 
lost. 

This  was  40  years  ago,  but  believe 
me,  it  happened.  I  told  my  father 


Bladen  County. 

Ben  is  a  member  of  the  South- 
eastern Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners,  Law  En- 
forcement Section,  and  the  Blad- 
en County  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Association.  He  recently 
completed  a  six-year  enlistment 
with  the  North  Carolina  Nation- 
al Guard. 

Protector  Wade  is  married  to 
the  former  Vera  Burton  of  Wil- 
mington and  they  have  one  son, 
James  Darren  Wade,  age  4.  The 
Wades  are  members  of  the 
Carver  Creek  United  Methodist 
Church. 

$     $     $     $  $ 


about  it  and  he  said  that  once  he 

saw  the  same  thing. 

Sincerely, 
Fred  W.  Shull 
Burlington 

Well,  Do  They? 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  heard  when  opossums  were 
eating  grapes  they  spit  out  the  hull, 
is  this  true?  I  would  like  to  know. 

Thank  you, 

Mrs.  Vera  Walker 

Littleton 

Wilderness  Manuals 

The  intriguing  subject  of  wil- 
derness and  how  to  survive  in  it 
is  explored  by  five  eminently 
qualified  authors  in  a  new  "Pock- 
et 'n  Pak"  series  of  manuals.  The 
individual  volumes  are  entitled 
"Survival  in  the  Wilderness," 
"Edible  Plants  in  the  Wilder- 
ness," (two  booklets),  "Poison- 
ous Plants  in  the  Wilderness," 
"Medical  Aid  in  the  Wilderness." 
The  five  manual  set  of  hand- 
books is  available  from  Life  Sup- 
port Technology,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
97,  Hillsboro,  Oregon  97123  for 
$4.95. 

"Close  friends,"  says  owner  Jim  Perry  of 
Robersonville.  The  raccoon  seemed  to 
think  of  the  rabbit  as  its  mother.  Photo 
courtesy  of  T.  B.  Sitterson,  Jr. 
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•  BOAT  continued  from  page  16 

Winston-Salem  Power  Squadron 
class  begins:  early  1973 
where:  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
contact:  E.  C.  McMillan 

901  Kemp  Road  West 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  27410 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Courses 
For  information  contact: 
(Coastal  Region) 
H.  Reid  Mitchell,  Jr. 
120  West  12th  Street 
Washington,  N.  C.  27889 

or 

(Piedmont  Area) 
Dewey  A.  Frick 
2136  Carmel  Road 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 


•  SINGING  continued  from  page  15 

"Sure,"  his  father  answered. 

"We  going  hunting?"  Pete  asked  excitedly. 

"Sort  of." 

"What  we  going  to  hunt?" 

"These,"  his  father  said,  and  showed  him  the 
paper  targets.  "I  think  you  have  learned  enough  to 
advance  to  these,  don't  you?  Real  game  can  come  a 
little  later." 

Pete  nodded  in  agreement  and  followed  his  father 
out  to  the  pick  up  truck.  A  mockingbird  was  perch- 
ed in  the  pecan  tree  singing  his  heart  out.  Pete 
looked  up.  I  hope  your  singing  never  stops,  he 
thought.  But  watch  out  for  cats  and  little  kids  with 
BB  guns.  Some  kids  haven't  grown  up  yet.  ^ 


Feeders  for  the  Birds 


W.  C.  (Bill)  Bost  of  Salis- 
bury reminds  us  that  now 
is  the  time  to  feed  song 
birds.  He  sends  along  a 
neat,  simple  feeder  that 
you  can  make.  Others  are 
shown  at  left. 
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ADDRESS  CHANGE  NOTIFICATION 

Name  

O I d  Address  


New  Address 


Zip  Code  

IMPORTANT: 

Enclose  present  Address  Label 

Please  notify  us  promptly  of  change 
of  address. 
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